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The Taste for Civilization 
Food, Politics, and Civil Society 
JANET A. FLAMMANG 


“Eating is something we all have in common: it opens up both our senses and 
our consciences to our place in the world. Janet A. Flammang’s The Taste for 
Neem @Mrcieam § §=—§ Civilization shows how the American family meal has been devalued from its 
Ye . role as a daily enactment of shared necessity and ritualized cooperation—and 
how important it is to restore the daily ritual of the table in our lives.’ 
—Alice Waters 


344 pp. 6 x 9. 19 B & W photos, *Cloth 978-0-252-03490-9. $70.00. Paper 978-0-252-07673-2. $25.00 
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Creative Life 
Music, Politics, People, and Machines 
BOB OSTERTAG 


“Ostertag tells stories from his own experience as an artist and political activist. 
He searches for the connections and differences in the illumination sought by 
the artist and the insight sought by the activist, and he explores the quest for 
transcendence and universality that unites art and politics and also helps explain 
their divergence. There are no answers here, but rather a brilliant contemplation 
of the discontent and yearning that motivates our better natures.’—Frances Fox 
Piven, author of Challenging Authority: How Ordinary People Change America 


208 pp. 6 x 9. 25 B & W photos. *Cloth 978-0-252-03451-0. $65.00. Paper 978-0-252-07646-6. $20.00 








Oscar Wilde in America 

The Interviews 

OSCAR WILDE 

cs An os Edited by Matthew Hofer and Gary Scharnhorst 


i ei fi} 
OSCAR WILDE “Wilde was a source of fascination and provocation, and these assembled 
poses AMERICA portraits reveal the rawness and the refinements, the pride and the anxieties, 
& of American culture in the making during this important period. A vital and 


valuable book.’—Eric Haralson, editor of Reading the Middle Generation Anew: 
Culture, Community, and Form in Twentieth-Century American Poetry 


208 pp. 6 x 9, Cloth 978-0-252-03472-5, $40.00 








Flawed Light 


American Women Poets and Alcohol 
BRETT C. MILLIER 


“A skilled critic and biographer, Brett C. Millier makes a convincing case for the 
way these poems engage, often in veiled forms, with both the allures of alcohol 
for women writers and the consequent dangers of alcoholism. An intelligent and 
captivating work.’—Thomas Travisano, editor of Words in Air: The Complete 
Correspondence Between Elizabeth Bishop and Robert Lowell 


224 pp. 6 x 9. 8 B. & W photos. Cloth 978-0-252-03461-9. $40.00 sacenlean women tnees 
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EMILY CLARK BALCH PRIZE 
FOR FICTION 


Maggie Shipstead for 
“The Cowboy Tango” (Fall) 





EMILY CLARK BALCH PRIZE 
FOR POETRY 


Michael Collier for “The Bees 
of Deir Kifa” (Summer) 


Tom Sleigh for “Border Crossings” 
and “Refugee” (Summer) 





STAIGE D. BLACKFORD PRIZE 
FOR NONFICTION 


Lygia Navarro for “Tropical 
Depression” (Winter) 





The Emily Clark Balch Prize and the Staige D. 
Blackford Prize were created to honor the best 
writing to appear in the pages of VQR each year. 
Past recipients include John Berryman, Robert 
Olen Butler, Philip Caputo, Pauline W. Chen, 
Carolyn Forché, and Natasha Trethewey. Each 
prize includes a monetary award of $1,000. 
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From the Pulitzer Prize finalist and National Book Critics Circle 
Award-winning author of NEWJACK 


TED CONOVER 
THE ROUTES OF MAN 


How Roads are Changing the World 
and the Way We Live Today 


“Ted Conover is one of 
the great writers of my 
generation, and this 
may be his finest book. 
Fearless and compassionate, 
with echoes of Conrad and 
Kerouac, it explores how the 
road, once a symbol of limit- 
less possibility, has become 

\ = a ES a path to annihilation. | have 

* enormous admiration for 
what Conover has achieved.” 
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HOW ROADS ARE CH 


—Eric Schlosser, 
author of Fast Food Nation 


§ “This book does what 
all great books do: 
It forces you to look at what 
is notionally familiar with 
new and better eyes.” 


-Tom Bissell, author of 
ead Tay tes The Father of All Things 


“To anyone who’s ever felt the allure of the open highway 
Conover’s exploration of six far-flung ‘roads,’ from a truck route over the Andes 
to an ambulance crew's rounds in Lagos, Nigeria, will prove a delight, while at 
the same time serving to remind us that in many places of the world the act of 
getting around is an art marked by pride, lust, corruption and bloodshed.” 

—Erik Larson, author of The Devil in the White City 


Published by KNOPF 9 “ www.tedconover.com 
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Reporting from the Front Lines of Pakistan and Afghanistan 


J. Malcolm Garcia & Nicholas Schmidle 
Thursday, March 18, 4:00 p.m. 
Harrison Institute Auditorium — 


J. MALCOLM GARC 






VQR contributors J. Malcolm 
Garcia (The Khaarijee: A Chronicle 
of Friendship and War in Kabul, 
Basic Books) and Nicholas 
Schmidle (7o Live or to Perish 
Forever: Two Tumultuous Years 

in Pakistan, Free Press) discuss 
their recent work as reporters 

in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 





New Works in the VQR Poetry Series 


Ren David Caplan & Joshua Poteat 
Se aks | Friday, March 19, 12:00 noon : 
a ee : UVA Bookstore =} 


Poets David Caplan (/n the World 
He Created According'to His Will) ; 
esa and Joshua Poteat (///ustrating the 
a Machine That Makes the World) 4 
3 | read from their new collections 
featured in the VQR Poetry Series” 
(published by the University of — 
Georgia Press), 












Both events are free. 

For more information visit 
the Book Festival’s websi 

at vabook.org or contact u: 








SABREEN HUSSAIN 


MICHAEL TIERNEY 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Anthony Ham has written widely about Africa and the Middle East, with a special 
emphasis on the Sahara, environmental issues, and nomadic cultures. He is work- 
ing on his first book, Abandoned by God, the story of the disappearing wildlife and 
nomads of the Sahara. He lives in Madrid, Spain. 


Nadifa Mohamed was born in Hargeisa, Somalia, to a merchant marine father and 
a mother from a politically active family, and was trapped in exile when civil war 
erupted. She studied history and politics at Oxford, and has worked as a film re- 
searcher and scriptwriter. Her novel, Black Mamba Boy, from which “Jama’s Journey” 
is excerpted, will be published in August by Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 


Joe Sacco, born in Malta and now based in Portland, Oregon, is one of the most 
well-respected comic book artists of his generation. Sacco’s graphic reportage has 
earned him an American Book Award and a fellowship from the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation. His works include Palestine, Safe Area Gorazde: The War In Eastern Bosnia 
1992-1995, and The Fixer and Other Stories. His newest work is Footnotes in Gaza, just 


out from Metropolitan Books. 





Leila Aboulela grew up in Khartoum, Sudan, and now 
lives in the United Arab Emirates. She is the author of two 
novels, The Translator, named as a Notable Book of the Year 
by the New York Times, and Minaret, long-listed for the Or- 
ange Prize and IMPAC Dublin Award. Her book of short 
stories, Coloured Lights, contains her story “The Museum,” 
which won the first Caine Prize for African Writing. 


Eric Calderwood is a PhD student at Harvard University, 
where his research focuses on the history and literature 
of Spain and Morocco. His writing has appeared in the 
American Scholar, McSweeney’s, and the Boston Globe’s 
“Ideas” section. His reporting on Arab media has also ap- 
peared on NPR's “On the Media” and in the online edition 
of the New Republic. 


Robert Cohen is the author of several novels, most re- 
cently Amateur Barbarians and Inspired Sleep, and a col- 
lection of stories, The Varieties of Romantic Experience. 
His fiction and nonfiction have appeared in Harper’s, the 
Believer, the Atlantic, the Paris Review, and many other 
magazines. He teaches at Middlebury College. 


Jason Florio is a British freelance photographer based 
in New York. He has produced photo essays from around 
the world, from Afghanistan to Suriname, for a number 
of global publications. 


Helon Habila is the author of two novels, Measuring Time 


and Waiting for an Angel, winner of the Caine Prize and 
the Commonwealth Writers Prize. He is also the author of 
the biography Mai Kaltungo. He currently teaches creative 
writing at George Mason University in Fairfax, Virginia. 


Jori Lewis is an award-winning freelance writer and 
radio journalist based in Brooklyn. Lewis has reported for 
numerous outlets including E/The Environmental Maga- 
zine, Salon.com, and the Online NewsHour. In 2007, she 
was a finalist for the Livingston Award for Young Jour- 
nalists. Most recently, she worked as a Metcalf Fellow in 
Environmental Reporting at PRI’s “The World.” 


Tristan McConnell has lived and worked as a journalist 
in Africa since 2004, reporting for international publica- 
tions including the Economist, the [UK] Times, and the 
Christian Science Monitor. McConnell has reported from 
over a dozen African countries, covering conflicts in 
Uganda and the Democratic Republic of Congo and elec- 
tions in Burundi, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. In 2008 he 
was named “Journalist of the Year” in the Diageo Africa 
Business Reporting Awards and in 2007 was a finalist 
in the Kurt Schork Awards in international journalism. 


Nathaniel Myers is a freelance writer and international 
development consultant. His writing on international af- 
fairs has appeared in numerous publications including 
the Washington Post, the International Herald Tribune, the 
Christian Science Monitor, and the Far Eastern Economic 
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destruction myth 


Sun of every lost ship 


Destruction Myth 
poems by Mathias Svalina 


“If I feel physically as if the top of my head is taken 
off and replaced with a soft serve ice cream ma- 
chine, I am pretty sure it is poetry. Svalina’s book 
does no less, and also so much more. Read but also 
believe this book of fantastic lies. When this book 
is taught in college classrooms, students will curl 
up on the air conditioning vents and ask for salt.” 


—Anne Boyer 


Sum of Every Lost Ship 
poems by Allison Titus 


“This book navigates what is haunting, strange, 
and unknowable—grief and disappearances, frag- 
ments and histories. Titus is a writer exquisitely 
attuned to compassion, isolation, the sometimes 
overlooked details of this sturdy and tenuous 
world—goats’ hearts, schooners, cabinets, arctic 
realities.” 


—Talvikki Ansel 





2010 CSU POETRY CENTER BOOK PRIZES 
Postmark Deadline: February 15, 2010 


$1,000 and publication is offered for the 
best book-length manuscript submitted 
by February 15, 2010, in two categories. 
For guidelines, go to www.csuohio.edu/ 
poetrycenter/contest1.html. 


The Open Competition is for poets who 
have published one or more full-length 
collections of their poetry and will be jur- 
ied by an editorial committee comprised 
of Kazim Ali, Mary Biddinger, Michael 
Dumanis and Sarah Gridley. 


The First Book Prize is awarded to a poet 
who has not yet published a book-length 
collection of their poems. The 2010 First 
Book Judge is Rae Armantrout. 


Recent Poetry 
¢ Horse Dance Underwater 
by Helena Mesa 
© Self-Portrait with Crayon 
by Allison Benis White 
° Trust by Liz Waldner 


Forthcoming Poetry 
* You Dont Know What You 
Don’t Know by John Bradley 
° Rust or Go Missing by Lily Brown 
* Clamor by Elyse Fenton 
* Say So by Dora Malech 
¢ Mule by Shane McCrae 


Forthcoming Novellas 
* Brazil by Jesse Lee Kercheval 
* Snaketown by Kathleen Wakefield 


Titles available through Small Press Distribution (spdbooks.org), Amazon.com, BarnesandNoble.com, — 
or by calling 888-278-6473. Visit www.csuohio.edu/poetrycenter for more titles and information. —__ 





Review. He has worked most recently for the World Bank 
and the Asia Foundation. 


Dana Romanoff is an award-winning photojournalist 
based in Boulder, Colorado, specializing in documentary, 
portraiture, and multimedia. Romanoff traveled to Ghana 
in 1999 and 2005 to document the lives and rituals of 


the fiashidi. 


Nicholas Schmidle is a freelance writer and author of 
To Live or To Perish Forever: Two Tumultuous Years Inside 
Pakistan. He was awarded the 2008 Kurt Schork Award 
for freelance journalism, based on his work in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan. He is currently a fellow at the New 
America Foundation. 


Tyler Stiem is a Canadian journalist based in London 
whose work has appeared in the Walrus, the Toronto 


Globe and Mail, Outpost, and on the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation’s foreign correspondent program, “Dis- 


patches.” 


Marco Vernaschi is an Italian photojournalist and writer 
whose reporting has taken him to Guinea-Bissau, Bolivia, 
Madagascar, Indonesia, India, Nepal, Zimbabwe, Swa- 
ziland, and Belize. He is at work on his first book, West 
Africa’s New Achilles Heel, on the ties between drug traf- 
ficking and terrorism. He was awarded the Fujifilm Prize 
for Photojournalism in 2006. 


Robert Zaretsky is professor of history in the Honors 
College, University of Houston. His most recent books 
are Albert Camus: Elements of a Life and, with John Scott, 
The Philosophers’ Quarrel: Rousseau, Hume and the Limits 
of Human Understanding. 


~ JASON MOTLAGH “SIXTY HOURS OF ee 


AN EPIC INVESTIGATION OF THE NOVEMBER 2008 TERROR ATTA( 





“Gripping stuff... May be the clearest 
account yet of ‘India’s 9/11.’” —morner Jones 


 “Motlagh’s minute-by-minute account 
___ Shows us scenes of great heroism and 
horrifying cruelty.” —Arrs & LETTERS DAILY 


“Definitive.” —zavarKspaity 
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The product of multiple trips to Mumbai, 
interviews with survivors, pages and pages 
of police records, transcripts of intercepted 
phone communications between the gunmen 
and their handlers, video from closed-circuit 
security cameras, and reports in the Indian 
media, Motlagh’s article is a singular 
journalistic achievement. 


Read the unmatched 19,000-word story free 
online, in what is being hailed as “the first 
time that an article of such importance and 
length has been published as a Web-only 
feature by a print magazine” (Open Salon). 
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North Africa in the 
Twenty-First Century 


a iy his issue owes its origins to a day—last 
Easter, in fact—spent watching the 
cable news networks report on the fatal shoot- 
ing of three Somali pirates who had kidnapped 
Richard Phillips, captain of the MV Maersk Ala- 
bama. The airwaves were filled with breathless 
descriptions (and later, slow-motion, 360-de- 
gree computer animations) of how Navy SEAL 
snipers had scored three simultaneous head- 
shots on Phillips’s captors, despite the rolling 
waves off the shores of Eyl. Perhaps with two 
foreign wars on a seemingly endless track, a 
short, precise military victory was emotion- 
ally satisfying. Or, maybe, for those who had 
worried that Obama would be indecisive in 
such situations, it was reassuring to know he 
had given the kill order. Whatever it was, the 
media couldn't get enough of it—and, yet, there 
was the nagging necessity to explain the many 
complicated details to viewers who may have 
only tuned in once the engagement was won: 
who were the pirates, what was a failed state 
and why was Somalia one of them, who were 
the warlords, and what was this organization 
calling itself al Shabaab? Answers were offered 
to all of these questions, but many of them were 
shockingly incomplete—or obviously colored 
by the afterglow of victory. f 

The first detail, one that would soon curtail 
our initial ooh-rah attitude, was the revelation 
that the pirates were what Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates described as “untrained teenag- 
ers with heavy weapons.” In fact, there was hot 
debate over the exact birth date of Abduwali 
Abdukhadir Muse, the one surviving pirate. He 
was born in 1990, said the United States govern- 
ment; 1992 or 1993, said his parents. Was he old 
enough to be tried as an adult? Either way, the 


exact date was lost in the chaos and destruction 
of the civil war touched off by the overthrow of 
military dictator Mohamed Siad Barre in 1991. 
Nearly two decades later, Somalia still has no 
functional government. Instead, the country is 
controlled by a network of warlords, who run 
things according to the rule of force, rather than 
the rule of law. With no central government to 
rely on, many Somalis were forced into strict 
subsistence lifestyles, and with drought making 
nomadic herding even more difficult than nor- 
mal, many turned to marine fishing. Unfortu- 
nately, the lack of a government also meant the 
lack of government enforcement, and interna- 
tional ships, unchallenged by any coast guard, 
started showing up in the Gulf of Aden to fish 
until Somali waters were nearly empty. Into this 
vacuum stepped still more warlords and emer- 
gent terrorist networks like al Shabaab. 

Troubling as this scenario is, it is familiar. The 
same storyline has played out in West Africa and 
along the Mediterranean coast of North Africa. 
That’s why, in assembling this special issue, we 
have chosen to examine North Africa in the 
broadest sense—encompassing the Horn, tra- 
ditional North Africa, and West Africa. By look- 
ing at the continent north of the equator as it 
is affected by the internal pressure of Saharan 
growth and the external encroachment on fish- 
ing territories, we hope to show how the larger 
region faces similar challenges and similar 
emerging threats, but also holds similar pros- 
pects for a hopeful future. 

There is little doubt that climate change has 
expanded the Sahara, as Anthony Ham vividly 
describes in this issue. It has pushed traditional 
nomads toward sedentary existence on lakes and 
rivers but also all the way to the coasts; there, 


however, overfishing has left them without a 
ready livelihood. Jason Florio documents this 
phenomenon on the Gulf of Aden in the Horn, 
Jori Lewis describes the same trend in Senegal, 
and Joe Sacco illustrates the influx of refugees 
into Malta after their fisheries have been de- 
stroyed from Libya to Eritrea. Most troubling of 
all, while Somalia has received considerable at- 
tention because of its pirates and suicide bomb- 
ings (as described here by Nicholas Schmidle), 
many of the same terrorist networks have moved 
into places like Guinea-Bissau, as harrowingly 
documented by Marco Vernaschi, and Nigeria, 
as explored in another gripping tale by VQR 
Contributing Editor Helon Habila. 

It’s tempting to despair, to think that Africa’s 
problems are unsolvable. After all, the nations 
of Africa that lie north of the equator dominate 
lists of the world’s poorest and most corrupt 
countries. In this year’s Failed States Index, 
as compiled by Foreign Policy and the Fund for 
Peace, only four nations in the region were not 
categorized as “critical” (a designation that in- 
cludes officially failed states) or “in danger.” 
Nearly half the list of the twenty most threat- 
ened nations came from North Africa. Yet, there 
are hopeful signs in the region, if the interna- 
tional community will have the courage to sup- 
port self-rule, even when it does not match our 
short-term economic interests or our Western 
conception of democracy. In this issue, Tyler 
Stiem recalls the struggle in Liberia to reestab- 
lish a functioning government after the fall of 
Charles Taylor, and Nathaniel Myers and Tristan 
McConnell detail the current efforts in South 
Sudan and Somaliland to break away from their 
respective failed states. 

This may seem like a faint glimmer of hope, 
but it should be remembered that much of the 
region was only freed from colonial rule (more 
or less at once) in 1960. The first seventy-five 
years of our own post-colonial era was mired 
by six wars—including a war with our former 
colonizer, a war with a neighboring country, and 
a long and bloody civil war. The critical differ- 
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ence between our national emergence and the 
one ongoing in North Africa is that the world is 
more globally connected than ever before. When 
a power vacuum opens in a place as seemingly 
remote as Guinea-Bissau (a place few Americans 
could locate on a map), it creates a potential 
shipping route for the Mexican drug cartels, a 
funding source for Hezbollah, and a recruiting 
territory for the Maghreb affiliates of al Qaeda. 
There are no more remote regions, no more 
distant shores, but too often we have chosen to 
ignore these sorts of countries until their prob- 
lems have no diplomatic solutions. 

No less that Secretary Gates himself, not 
long after the end of the incident with Maersk 
Alabama, warned the future policymakers at 
the Marine Corps War College in Quantico, 
Virginia, that “there is no purely military solu- 
tion” to the emerging threats in North Africa. He 
stressed that the Somali pirates are overwhelm- 
ingly poor fishermen, many desperate young 
men who have nothing to lose. “As long as you've 
got this incredible number of poor people and 
the risks are relatively small,” Gates explained, 
“there’s really no way, in my view, to control it 
unless you get something on land that begins to 
change the equation for these kids.” 

Therein lies the hope—not only for Africa’s 
future but for our own. Soon, it will be impos- 
sible to manage all the military threats in the 
region, but there’s still time for us to seek eco- 
nomic and diplomatic solutions. To be clear: 'm 
not arguing for more traditional aid; Africans 
themselves seem to have tired of endless NGOs 
and governmental aid organizations. Many do 
good, to be sure, but many also fuel the culture 
of corruption and rampant greed. It’s time to 
stop arriving in Africa with our rote solutions 
and to start listening to the problems that each 
individual region and nation faces—in all their 
frustrating specificity and intricacy. 

It’s not going to be easy, and the road will 
be long. This issue, we hope—by sharing these 
vital, brutal, eye-opening stories—is a small step 
along the way. O 
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The Sahara is growing. 
Desert tribes are crowding waterholes. 


Is this the end of Mali’s threatened elephants? 
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lephants don’t belong here. 
But that doesn’t deter Amadou, a local guide 
who assures me that this, the barren badlands 
of north-central Mali, is prime elephant coun- 
try. He saw them, the last remaining elephants 
along the Sahara's southern fringe, only yester- 
day. Amadou is silent for a moment as we scan 
the empty horizon. A few months ago, he offers, 
a flicker of triumph passing across his face, a 
French tourist he was guiding impaled herself 
on a tree root while fleeing an angry elephant; 
she died soon after. 

“But she was old and fat.” 

“The elephant?” 

“No, the tourist.” 

We leave behind the monoliths of Hom- 
bori, rare outposts of drama atop the arid Sahel 
plateau, and cast off from the only paved road 
through one of the poorest countries in the 
world. In ever-widening circles, we drive through 
the hardy thorn scrub and a sparse sprinkling of 
acacia, lurching along washboard tracks before 
coming to a halt, becalmed, in the midst of a 
bleating herd of archaic, long-horned cattle. 

Just because Amadou saw elephants yester- 
day does not mean that he remembers where 
he was at the time. Nor does he know where 
the elephants might be today. In the white heat 
of afternoon, Amadou, who wears a woolen hat 
and a heavily padded coat, has misplaced the 
largest land animal on earth. 

Random tracks disappear into the distance. 
In all directions, soil with the consistency of 
talcum powder and skeletal trees mimic a poor- 
man’s mirage of abundance. To this question- 
able bounty of the earth’s resources has come 
an astonishing patchwork of West Africa’s peo- 
ples—nomads from the Sahara, nomads from 
the Sahel—pushed here by the Sahara, which 
inches ever closer from the north, and blocked 
by Africa’s burgeoning population to the south. 


Footprints are often the only evidence that a group 
of elephants has passed through. 


Herders are everywhere; they respond to our 
queries about elephant sightings with waves to- 
ward all points of the compass. 

At a Tuareg camp of flimsy beehive huts: “The 
elu-an were here three days ago. They destroyed 
one tent and ate two sacks of millet. We lit a fire 
for two days and they went away.” 

At a Songhai village where taciturn men sit 
in slivers of shade: “The chebe’ro were here two 
days ago. We don’t know where they went.” 

At a Fulani camp, where children huddle in 
the folds of the women’s clothing: “The ni’awa 
hurried past at 5 A.M. They were heading north.” 

At aragged tent of the Bella, the former slaves 
of the Tuareg: “They were here this morning. 
But they went toward the waters of Agoufou.” 

Then the trail goes cold. 

In Agoufou, a permanent settlement of 
cracked mud walls by a receding shoreline of 
stagnant water, we are assailed with as many ver- 
sions of the elephants’ whereabouts, all stated 
with Amadou-esque conviction, as there are vil- 
lagers eager to help. The elephants are in Oboko. 
They are by the lake. They are close. One man 
encountered them this morning when he went to 
look for his camels. Another saw them yesterday, 
bound for Gossi. Amadou has fallen silent. 

In Oboko, a shabby fellowship of huts beyond 
the lake, we find another Amadou whose granary, 
some distance from the village, was destroyed 
overnight by elephants. He leads us under a mer- 
ciless sun along dry riverbeds, back the way we 
came, bumping over rutted tracks to an enclo- 
sure fenced by hastily assembled, gossamer-thin 
thorn branches, where Amadou’s mud-walled 
granary gapes in a state of semi-collapse, strewn 
with millet stalks; elephant footprints and great 
mounds of dung lead off into the bush. “They 
smell the millet and they come,” he says simply. 
He has no money to build the cement granary 
that would keep the elephants at bay. Now he 
has no millet to see him and his family through 
the soudure, the hungry period, until the Sahel’s 
next uncertain harvest. 
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“Are you angry?” 

“Yes, but who can I be angry with? The el- 
ephants? Being angry won't feed my family.” 

The two Amadous shrug. Neither of them, 
nor anyone in the vicinity, has any idea where 
the elephants might have gone. 


THE SAHEL Is A volD, a desert in the making. If it 
receives rain at all, it is only for two months each 
year. In most years, the Sahel—an Arabic word 
meaning “shore,” in this case on the coast of the 
Sahara—receives too much rain to be a desert, 
yet not enough to keep the desert at bay. As a 
consequence, the Sahara, the youngest desert 
on earth, is eating away at its shores. 

The inevitable and irreversible process of the 
Sahara's southward march is much disputed in 
scientific circles. There is, however, little doubt 
that the Sahel’s unpredictable rainfall makes it 
highly susceptible to short-term fluctuations. A 
1991 study published in Science magazine found 
that below-average rainfall between the years 
1980 and 1984—one of the driest years of the 
twentieth century—caused the Sahara to grow 
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by 15 percent, adding 1.3 million square kilome- 


ters to its territory and temporarily pushing the 
desert’s boundary south by 240 kilometers. 

In the Sahel, the Sahara’s echo, it is not un- 
usual to travel for weeks without seeing a single 
wild creature silhouetted against the horizon. 
And yet, before the Sahara began its long descent 
into aridity four thousand years ago, the great 
beasts of Africa were plentiful across both the Sa- 
hara and the Sahel. Even as late as the early nine- 
teenth century, explorers such as Mungo Park 
and René Caillié (the first European to reach 
Timbuktu and return) reported that elephants 
were to be found in great numbers throughout 
West Africa. Mali’s elephants are anomalous rel- 
ics of this abundance, of the vast elephant herds 
that once roamed the entire African continent, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope in the south. 

European colonial encroachment into the 
West African interior, an insatiable hunger for 
Africa’s ivory, the advent of breech-loading ri- 
fles, and a growing human population propelled 
West Africa’s elephant population into a down- 
ward spiral. The number of African elephants 


Elephants push down the mud walls of village granaries 
to get at the millet stored inside. 


fell by 75 percent in the nineteenth century. In 
the century that followed, elephant territory 
in West Africa contracted by 95 percent as the 
Sahel’s human population grew from eight mil- 
lion to nearly forty million. Of the estimated 
half million African elephants that remain on 
the continent, just twelve thousand are in West 
Africa, and more than half of these live in herds 
of less than a hundred—outposts of doomed 
pachyderm life surrounded by an expanding 
sea of humanity. 

In the past two decades, elephants have disap- 
peared entirely from Mauritania. No more than 
three hundred are believed to survive in the Ivory 
Coast and these will surely disappear within a 
generation. In Mali, elephants were still pres- 
ent in great numbers throughout the country in 
the mid-1970s, but now barely five hundred—Af- 
rica’s northernmost herd—remain, here in the 
Gourma, a massive shallow depression close to 
Hombori. “There is simply little room left for 
elephants in modern West Africa,” wrote the 
eminent elephant biologist Dr. R. F. W. Barnes. 
“With weak economic arguments for elephant 
conservation, and sometimes strong economic 
and social arguments against (due to agricultural 
losses), some might argue that elephants are a 
luxury that West Africans cannot afford.” 

But these are not your ordinary elephants. 
Mali’s elephants have survived where others in 
West Africa haven't because, like many peoples 
of the Sahel and the southern Sahara, they are 
nomads. In their quest for food and water, they 
embark on the longest recorded annual mi- 
gration in elephant history, traveling'up to six 
hundred kilometers in a counter-clockwise path. 
Their roaming range of twenty-two thousand 
square kilometers is almost four times larger 
than that of their nearest rivals, the desert el- 
ephants of Namibia. 

Mali’s elephants spend almost half the year 
in the pasture lands close to Mali’s border with 
Burkina Faso. In January they move north, cross- 
ing the main highway close to Agoufou, after 
which they enter La Réserve des Elephants, a 


reserve that exists in name only, within bound- 
aries known to no one; the elephants share it 
with an estimated hundred thousand people 
and more than two-and-a-half million livestock. 
Once in the reserve, the elephants move from 
one ephemeral water hole to the next as each 
dries out. With daytime temperatures soaring 
to 120 degrees Fahrenheit in May, the Gourma 
elephants, drawing on ancestral memory, unerr- 
ingly find their way to the last accessible water 
source in the region, Benzena, at the western 
end of the reserve, one hundred kilometers 
southeast of Timbuktu. At the first sign of the 
rains, in late June, the elephants again move 
south, passing through the Porte des Elephants, 
a narrow pass through the Gandamia Escarp- 
ment, at Boni, west of Hombori. 

Despite this remarkable range, the Gourma 
elephants have survived because of their un- 
usual relationship with the local people. Around 
the campfires of the Gourma, nomads tell sto- 
ries that ascribe human characteristics to the 
elephants and speak with awe of the elephants’ 
ability to find scarce water sources and the best 
grazing. According to the Kenya-based NGO 
Save the Elephants, “Many communities in the 
Gourma consider the elephants as a patrimony 
that it is necessary to conserve, as a sign of good 
luck, as a part of their culture, and as a source 
of useful by-products. There is also a perception 
that elephants and humans like the same areas 
and therefore if the elephants disappear, the 
area is no longer good for humans.” 

But there is trouble brewing between them. 
During the great droughts of 1968-1974 and 
1980-1985, the southern Sahara experienced 
an apocalypse of famine and depopulation and 
formerly nomadic peoples began arriving en 
masse in the Gourma. The droughts sounded 
the death knell for a nomadic way of life that 
had sustained the Tuareg and Fulani for centu- 
ties. They also set in motion an epochal envi- 
ronmental shift in the Gourma. “Traditionally, 
when everyone in the Gourma was nomadic, 
there was peaceful coexistence,” Dr. Susan Can- 
ney, project leader for the WILD Foundation’s 
Mali elephant project, would later write to me. 
But, “development agencies encouraged settle- 
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ment and cultivation after the drought and that 
is when conflict began.” 

By one estimate, two hundred new villages 
have appeared within the elephants’ range dur- 
ing the past few decades. Many of these surround 
the Porte des Elephants, the elephants’ last gate- 
way to the rainy-season pastures of the south. 
The disappearance of this corridor—a critical 
“choke point” in the parlance of elephant ex- 
perts—or of Benzena, the elephants’ dry-season 
water hole of last resort, would be disastrous 
for the Sahel’s remaining elephants. As a report 
coauthored by Canney notes, “Studies in other 
parts of Africa indicate that an incremental ex- 
pansion of human impact reaches a threshold, 
at which point elephants move away. In this part 
of Mali, it is not clear that the elephants would 
have anywhere to move to.” 

Time may be running out. On a visit to the 
Sahel in 2008, Jan Egeland, the UN Secretary- 
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General’s Special Advisor on Conflict, described 
the Sahel as the world’s “ground zero” for cli- 
mate change. More immediately, the good rains 
which fell elsewhere in Mali last year bypassed 
the Gourma entirely. Dry-season water holes 
that sustain humans and animals alike have 
been reduced to stagnant puddles, and goodwill 
toward the elephants is evaporating from the 
Gourmaas rapidly as its water. With water holes 
disappearing, human populations blocking el- 
ephant escape routes, and the elephants’ survival 
dependent upon the goodwill and resignation 
of the people—especially men like Amadou in 
Oboko—the Gourma’s precarious environmen- 
tal balance is nearing its tipping point. 

Save the Elephants now warns that elephants 
could disappear from the Sahel within a dozen 
years. Or, as El-Mehdi Doumbia, a local conser- 
vationist, would later tell me, “You are watching 
the early signs of a catastrophe.” 


BEFORE ENTERING THE Réserve des Elephants, we 
circle it, following the ribbon of tarmac that 
marks the reserve’s southern and eastern bound- 


aries, passing through the settlements that are 
tightening around the elephants’ habitat like a 
noose. Hour after monotonous hour, the blis- 
tered asphalt unfurls across thorn-strewn plains 
that possess all the charm of an overexposed 
photograph. Occasionally, an improbable pocket 
of green appears and we draw near, discover- 
ing it to be the poisonous Calotropis procera, the 
Apple of Sodom. 

Gossi, near the easternmost frontier of the 
reserve, sits on the shore of the only lake in 
the Gourma, apart from Benzena, to survive 
the dry season. Prior to the droughts of the 
1970s and 1980s, Gossi was little more than a 
seasonal camp for nomads, and hundreds of el- 
ephants visited the lake every year. Now Gossi 
isa permanent scar on the map, home to more 





A Tuareg herder leads his cattle to water. 


than ten thousand sedentaires and untold num- 
bers of livestock. According to Susan Canney, 
few elephants now come to Gossi, although a 
small group of males passes the dry season in 
the swamps south of town. As we approach, the 
reason elephants have forsaken Gossi is obvious: 
great herds of long-horned Fulani cattle wade 
into the shallows, obscuring the lakeshore. 

We have an appointment with Toubeissi, a 
local Tuareg man who passes as Gossi’s resident 
elephant expert. He promises to meet us at the 
town entrance, but then calls to say that a friend 
has borrowed his motorcycle and that we must 
go to him if we wish to meet; his directions are 
vague. Along Gossi’s dusty streets and potholed 
tracks, amid mud-walled houses and the stench 
of untreated sewage, small children lead us on a 
merry dance until, finally, we track him down. 
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“The elephants, they were here last night,” he says by way 
of introduction. “They ate the crop of one man, Now they 
are thirty, perhaps thirty-five kilometers away.” 


He sits cross-legged on the floor of his thinly 
stocked corner store. His motorcycle is parked 
outside. 

“We have been taught by the NGOs to respect 
biodiversity, and that we should live alongside 
the elephants,” he begins, as if reading from a 
prepared speech. “It is one of the riches of the 
Malian government. The elephants do not cause 
problems.” 

“And this year?” 

“This year the rains were good, so they didn't 
come so close.” 

“And when it doesn’t rain?” 

“They never came inside Gossi, except fif- 
teen, maybe twenty years ago, during a drought 
when they came right into the main market and 
ate all the millet. Now they come only to the 
outskirts.” 

“Did you see them this year?” 

Toubeissi beams. “This year was a very good 
year. Hundreds of elephants came to Gossi. 
There were so many, I couldn’t count them, 
even babies.” 

My questions dry up. No serious elephant ex- 
pert would claim that elephants still visit Gossi 
in large numbers, least of all in a year with so lit- 
tle rain. We bid each other an awkward farewell. 


BABA, MY pRiver, and I enter the reserve north 
of Hombori. 

The Gourma is wild, desolate: white soil, 
a white wind, and dead branches silhouetted 
against a bare, unforgiving sky. But in these 
days of creeping environmental catastrophe, the 
Gourma’s wildness is of a very modern kind, in- 
habited beyond its limits by people and livestock 
who live here because, like the elephants, there 
is nowhere else for them to go. 

At Dimamou, a litter of straw huts inhabited 
by malnourished children, we take on Moussa 
Dicko, an elderly hunter turned elephant guide. 
“The elephants, they were here last night,” he 
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says by way of introduction. “They ate the crop 
of one man. Now they are thirty, perhaps thirty- 
five kilometers away.” 

We set off across the low sand hills that cover 
half of the Gourma, passing ragged settlements 
within sight of distant cattle herds, crossing clay 
pans white as white, and negotiating the eroded 
banks of seasonal riverbeds, now dry. The going 
is slow. 

“What do the people of Dimamou think of 
the elephants?” I ask Moussa, shouting to make 
myself heard above the straining engine. 

“People like the elephants because we have 
learned that we can make more money from 
them than from anything else.” 

“That’s you, a guide, but what about ordinary 
people?” 

“They also think it’s a good thing. I give them 
tea and sugar, so the money goes to all the village.” 

“And before the tourists came, what did peo- 
ple think?” 

“The government used to give us money to 
plant trees for the elephants, so people were 
happy with the elephants.” 

“And before this?” 

“For the nomads, the elephants were our 
guides. When people saw the elephants, they 
knew there was food and water. The elephants 
eat the tops of the trees, the goats eat the bottom.” 

Two hours after leaving Dimamou, we arrive 
at a long line of trees where cattle and goats mill 
about in clouds of dust. Clusters of trees, usually 
rooted in seasonal standing water, are what pass 
for plenty in the Gourma, and they serve as the 
dry-season lifeblood for elephants, humans, and 
livestock alike. We stop a few hundred meters 
away. Moussa approaches on foot, talks to the 
herders, and then disappears into the under- 
growth. We wait. 

Time passes. Young men, boys really, wan- 
der over to surround the car, a clutch of dusty 
turbans, dark, weathered faces, and gray robes; 
they watch without a word, asking for noth- 


ing. From the west, astride a camel, a sinewy 
old Tuareg nomad comes cowled in robes of in- 


digo and bearing an ancient rifle; he grunts in 
greeting. He speaks only Tamasheq, and Baba 
makes small talk. Respectful, Baba is reluctant 
to translate their conversation, but I insist. He 
asks the man if he knows the name of Mali’s 
president. “Modibo Keita.” Baba chuckles. Mali’s 
first post-independence president, Modibo Keita 
was overthrown in a coup in 1968. 

After an eternity, Moussa returns: The el- 
ephants are deep in the forest. We drive around 
the northern perimeter and walk into the un- 
dergrowth through crater-sized footprints; the 
open spaces of the Gourma disappear from view. 
The snuffling of cattle accompanies our passage 
into the interior, and Moussa pauses from time 
to time to listen amid the clatter of hoofs and to 
inspect fallen leaves and piles of elephant dung. 
Over there, suggests a wary Fulani herder, in- 
dicating vaguely to the south. “No,” whispers a 
reticent Tuareg man in robes of vivid blue, “they 
are moving east.” 

Without warning, an elephant’s cry of alarm 
draws the landscape to attention, bringing the 





Herders often follow elephants to groves of trees 


to graze their goats. 


forest alive. We crouch, waiting for the elephants 
to reveal themselves. 

For two hours we creep through the forest, 
circling west, then south, then east, finding nei- 
ther elephants nor the water that draws them 
here. We are tired, thirsty, and no longer excited, 
and there comes a moment when, surrounded 
by cattle, we both know that the spell has been 
broken. No longer whispering, we decide to 
return to the car until, on the forest fringe, 
Moussa becomes suddenly alert: he has heard 
something. We set off quietly, heading east. 

The forest stirs. We creep forward, aware of 
the sound of our footsteps, stop to listen, then 
creep again, moving farther into the forest. In 
an instant, the wind, and with it, something 
intangible, shifts. Moussa, too, has sensed it; 
he has frozen in mid-step, eyes scanning the 
undergrowth. There is no sound, save for the 
ringing silence of the African wild. Then, with 
a barely discernible sideways flick of his head, 

continued on page 18 
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Moussa indicates a flimsy wall of branches just 
twenty meters away. Behind it, an immobile gray 
form fills the negative space like a pale shadow 
in this late-morning forest drained of color. 
Through the scrub, I glimpse an eye, haunted 
and melancholy, watching. We wait, humans 
and elephant, holding our collective breath, too 
close. Moments pass, until, unable to bear the 
suspense, the elephant takes a step toward us, 
ears flared in threat display. We run. Behind us, 
with a great noise like a tree falling, the elephant 
wheels away and is gone. 

We return to the car. I chatter excitedly, eager 
for more. But Moussa is breathing heavily and 
points Baba in the direction of Dimamou, his job 
done. He is an old man, he explains, no longer 
up to hours spent walking in difficult country. 
We are well on our way when, more out of a 
sense of duty than any real desire to find more 
elephants, Moussa waves Baba over to a young 
Tuareg herder and asks perfunctorily if he has 
seen the elu-an. “They fled at the sound of your 
engine. They are right in there.” Moussa sighs, 
but sets off nonetheless, limping into the forest. 

And then, just like that, there they are, gar- 
gantuan shapes moving like a cloud shadow 
across the landscape. Six females lead this elu- 
sive troop through the thorn scrub, gathering in- 
fants—splendid, absurd little creatures—around 
them as they go. One adolescent pauses long 
enough to spray herself a dust bath. Another, 
perhaps the matriarch, swings her trunk from 
side to side, gently shifting her weight and main- 
taining momentum, before moving off again in 
fluid silence. In perpetual motion, in no great 
hurry, these giants walk with infinite, languid 
grace deeper into the forest. We follow in their 
wake, spellbound, knowing that we cannot fol- 
low, unable to let go. 

I have seen elephants before in the wild, 
most memorably in immense congregations of 
hundreds in Zakouma National Park, in Chad’s 
south. Like the great herds of ancient Africa, 
they rampaged across the land in all-conquering 
hordes, epic in scale and masters of their iso- 
lated and thinly populated corner of the con- 
tinent. But here in the West African Sahel, the 
elephants move in small furtive bands of fugi- 
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El-Mehdi Doumbia, local director of Mali’s Direction 
Nationale de la Conservation de la Nature. 


tives, summoning their families around them 
and seeking refuge in the meager shade. 

These elephants should not be here. Their 
time, after millions of years of inhabiting the 
Sahel, has almost certainly passed. If the pre- 
dictions of elephant experts are accurate, some 
members of this small family will die before the 
next rainy season, and if not these then others of 
their kind, dotted in isolated small tribes across 
the Gourma. Even if they make it through the 
year, then, harried by mankind and stalked by 
a drying climate, these may represent the last 
generation of elephants to survive the Sahel, an- 
other wild thing disappearing from wild places, 
another symbol of our time. 

The Gourma’s farmers, subsisting one bad 
year away from starvation, would doubtless 
not mourn their passing. And yet, as the herd 
searches for a way through the trees, I hear 
the words of V.S. Pritchett: “If the elephant 
vanished, the loss to human laughter, wonder, 
and tenderness would be a calamity.” There is 
something about elephants—their melancholy 
wisdom of ages, their unearthly gravitas—that 
stirs the soul. Even Moussa looks on with un- 
abashed wonder. 

And then they are gone, leaving in their wake 
an empty silence, as if the world had been held 
in abeyance to mark with respect the elephants’ 
passing. Slowly the birdcalls resume. A distant 
herder’s cry penetrates the trees. Cattle shapes 
draw near through the scrub. 


WE TRAVEL DEEPER INTO THE RESERVE, reaching 
Inadjatafane at nightfall. The largest settlement 
within the reserve, Inadjatafane is one of the 
tidiest villages I have seen in Africa: mud-brick 
houses arrayed along broad sandy streets on the 
shores of one of the largest seasonal lakes in the 
Gourmaa. But for all its appeal, Inadjatafane is a 
sign of troubled times. Topographic maps of the 
Gourma dating from the late 1950s show only a 
stand of trees labeled “Tin Adyatafan.” If there 
was a settlement at the time, it was restricted to 


seasonal Tuareg tents. Now, Inadjatafane is home 
to around 2,500 Tuareg, Bella, Arab, and Songhai 
inhabitants, irrefutable proof of the Gourma’s shift 
from a largely nomadic world to a settled one. 

Inadjatafane is also home to El-Mehdi 
Doumbia, the local point man for Mali’s Direc- 
tion Nationale de la Conservation de la Nature. 
A quiet man, El-Mehdi embodies the stillness 
and calm authority of a man who has spent two 
solitary decades working for wildlife conserva- 
tion in the Gourma. According to Susan Canney, 
El-Mehdi is “in a league of his own in terms of 
elephant knowledge.” His intimate understand- 
ing of the Gourma elephants is marked by his 
gnarled hands, broken in the past by an un- 
grateful elephant that El-Mehdi helped rescue 
from a muddy pit. And the vast geography and 
fragile fault lines of his country run through his 
blood: his father was a black Bambara from the 
south, the traditional rulers over the country; 
his mother a Tuareg from Kidal, a people and a 
region that, even today, wage rebellion against 
what they see as a foreign government. For all 
that, he is a man at peace with himself. 

We talk in El-Mehdi’s swept-sand courtyard, 





empty save for a colossal elephant skull leaning 


against a wall. 

“This year is one of the worst years I can re- 
member for the rains, because almost all the 
lakes are running dry. At the biggest lake, Ben- 
zena, it is possible that there will be no water in 
May. The last time it was this bad was in 1985, 
when Benzena ran dry. Hundreds of elephants 
died like flies. The government had to send 
trucks with water.” 

Later, Ousmane Dicko, a tea shop owner and 
part-time elephant guide in Bambara-Maoundé, 
on the western boundary of the reserve, will tell 
me that so many newborn elephants died that 
year en route to the Niger River, some eighty- 
five kilometers from here, that they “were eating 
baby elephant meat for weeks.” Colonel Biramou 
Sissoko, the Director of the World Bank—funded 
Projet de Conservation et de Valorisation de la 
Biodiversite du Gourma et des Elephants, will 
also warn: “This year, the danger is that, if noth- 
ing is done, many elephants will die, and people 
too, because the elephants will surely go beyond 
Gourma to the Niger River, like they did during 
the drought in 1985.” 
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Back in Inadjatafane, El-Mehdi worries: “If 
they don’t make the right decision this year, it 
will be worse even than in 1985. As Benzena is 
always the last, all the elephants will go there. 
There may be water in Gossi this year, but in the 
last decade, many babies were born and many 
elephants only know the way to Benzena. And 
anyway, they won't go a hundred kilometers to 
Gossi. Gossi is now a big town—there is no place 
for the elephants. Where will they eat? Where 
will they rest?” 

“If there is not enough water in Benzena, 
what will happene” I ask. 

“It doesn’t bear thinking about. First, when 
there is less water, more cattle go to the lake and 
there is no room for elephants. Secondly, when 
there is no water, nomads dig wells and carry the 
water to camp in containers, so the elephants 
attack the donkeys to get the water. And third, 
there is a big group of elephants here, close to 
Inadjatafane, and many nights they come into 
the village, following the smell of food, and they 
attack shops and stores and crops. One man this 
year has already lost his entire crop. Things like 
this will become normal.” 

“Are the elephants dangerous for the local 
people?” 

“People have been killed by elephants many 
times: one man four years ago, two years ago a 
mother and baby, in 2000 a young boy. If things 
don’t improve, more people will die.” 

I can scarcely see El-Mehdi’s face in the gath- 
ering dark. 

“But don’t the local people and the elephants 
have a special relationship? 

“All the stories you have heard about the el- 
ephants are true. If the elephants don’t appear 
in Benzena, the nomads know that they have 
gone to water, so they go off to find them. Until 
ten years ago, everything was fine. There was no 
problem between the nomads and the elephants. 
But now the rainy seasons are getting worse and 
elephants and people are coming into conflict.” 

He pauses, drawing his coat around him to 
ward off the evening chill, shivering slightly. 

“The greatest threat to the elephants is not 
from people and vice versa. The problem is the 
changing climate. Now the people and the ele- 
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phants are going in greater numbers to the same 
place and there is not enough water.” 

“What can be done?” 

“The only solution is to move people from 
Benzena, to where there are wells, and leave the 
lake for the elephants.” 

El-Mehdi has a report to write, by candlelight. 

“Tomorrow you will go to see the elephants, 
but tonight, wherever you are in Inadjatafane, 
you will hear them.” 


EL-MEHDI ENTRUSTS ME to the care of one of his 
young protégés, Shitta al-Mokhtar, a lean, light- 
skinned Tuareg man from a noble family. With 
his boyish smile, Shitta is as eager as El-Mehdi is 
patient. He worships El-Mehdi and steals careful 
glances at his mentor as he speaks; El-Mehdi 
smiles benignly. We set up my tent in Shitta’s 
empty compound and talk deep into the night. 

“T have never been to school, but I have 
grown up around the elephants,” Shitta tells me 
as he boils the tea, ripening the leaves slowly 
over the coals. “When I used to look after my 
animals, my cows were sometimes among the el- 
ephants. For us, it was normal. We learned about 
the elephants, but it was not for the tourists. It 
was to know which elephants were dangerous. 
Everything I have learned did not come from any 
book. I learned by watching them.” 

A goat wanders into the yard calling for its 
owner who, according to Shitta, ran home in 
fear when elephants drew near to the lakeside 
at dusk. 

“In 1999, I was looking after my family’s ani- 
mals. I was ona camel. Until 3 p.m. I didn’t pray, 
so I stopped to pray. Suddenly my leg became 
paralyzed as I was getting down. I tried to get 
back on my camel, but it ran away with all my 
food and water. For three days I stayed there. 
At midday on the fourth day, my leg recovered, 
but I no longer knew where I was. I was very 
thirsty. I saw an elephant and it came close. It 
moved its trunk on the ground, this way and 


Wells (above) and water carried in hide containers 
are lowering traditional waterholes to dangerously 
low levels. 





that. Then it turned around and walked away. 
I followed. When I stopped, it stopped. When I 
walked, it walked. It led me to a well. I stayed in 
the water and drank for an hour. The elephant 
ate at the trees nearby. A hunter came with a 
camel, and the elephant charged until the man 
and his camel ran away. Then the elephant left. 
I was hungry, and I walked and walked until I 
found a Tuareg camp. They had found a camel 
with my food and shoes. I looked and looked but 
I never found my animals. Finally, I decided to 
return to my family at Inadjatafane. Since that 
day, I have devoted my life to elephants, to being 
a guide, because an elephant saved my life.” 

An elephant barks from across the lake. 

“TI want to be close to elephants all the time,” 
Shitta continues, talking very quietly in that Af- 
rican way of respect, with eyes downcast, his 
face aglow in the firelight. “I am very fond of 
them. Where they move, I will move.” 

I love sitting here in a village without elec- 
tricity, around a fire, listening to stories about 
elephants in Tamashegq, the sound of scalding tea 
being poured from pot to glass to pot. There is 
nothing I like better. Shitta serves the first tea, a 
bitter brew strong enough to fortify a camel. He 
talks softly, telling elephant stories, regaling me 
with tales of close encounters and the curious 
ways of elephants. He explains that in Tamasheq 
“afous” means both “hand” and “trunk,” that the 
elephants “pass through the forest like a snake, 
slow and quiet,” that they play like children. 
“Five days ago, I was in the forest and came upon 
an elephant with a baby. I tried to hide behind 
a tree, but the elephant circled the tree and | 
knew that I could not escape. So I untied my 
turban and hung it from the tree. The elephant 
was distracted and tried to attack the turban. I 
ran away. I still don’t know what happened to 
my turban. I didn’t dare to go back.” 

Shitta falls quiet as the fire crackles and spits. 
He serves the second tea, a tea of sweetness, an 
antidote to the necessary fortifications of the 
first, with the sugar dose raised almost to half. 

“There are twenty elephants that come to In- 
adjatafane with the others, but they don’t go to 
Benzena with the rest. They stay here after the 
first rains, the second rains, and only go with 
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the third, when they travel to Boni to meet the 
others. They all arrive at the same time, as if 
they had an appointment. But one male, he stays 
until much later. And while he is here, adults 
cannot approach him, but small children can 
go right up to him and he will not do anything. 
Then, very late, he goes down to Burkina Faso 
to call the others.” 

The third tea is sweet and lightly laced with 
mint, a reward at day’s end. Around Tuareg 
campfires all across the Sahara, this final glass 
(although more will be offered) induces conver- 
sation, an accompaniment to storytelling and 
news brought by travelers. 

A villager enters the compound and whispers 
in Shitta’s ear. 

“The elephants have entered the village.” 


| SLEEP FITFULLY amid the intermittent clamor of 
the African night. At 5 A.M. a full, precious half 
hour before the appointed time, Shitta arrives. 
He was so excited that he couldn't sleep. I am 
excited, too, but the sun will not rise for another 
two hours; I emerge from my tent grumbling. 
Unperturbed, Shitta prepares a breakfast of yes- 
terday’s bread and chatters cheerfully about the 
day ahead. We set off in merciful silence. 

Sunrise in the Sahel. Apart from the hour 
before sunset, this is the only time of day when 
the Sahel is beautiful. A gentle sun bestows the 
day’s first color, burnished orange, to dust bowls 
before shortening the long shadows, brushing 
the landscape with warmth and contrast as a 
precursor to setting the earth ablaze. In the lift- 
ing gloom, every tree on the horizon looks like 
an elephant. 

By now, our searching has taken on a familiar 
rhythm. We drive across a flat, pebble-strewn 
landscape, pausing to ask villagers outside sea- 
sonal straw huts if they have seen the elephants. 
It is rare that they have not. Having fed over- 
night on the gardens of Inadjatafane, the ele- 
phants have retreated north, looking for a place 
free from human settlements. We follow in their 
wake, guided by the villagers’ wary whispers. 

Ten kilometers from Inadjatafane, where a 
plateau of sand and clay surrounds a broad ex- 


That the Gourma elephants are fearful of humans 
reflects a learned need to protect their young. 


panse of low trees, Shitta orders Baba to turn off 
the engine, and we walk. A few hundred meters 
from where we enter sparse forest outskirts, fif- 
teen elephants graze quietly and without fear, 
lingering in open country but already preparing 
to enter the forest cover where they will pass the 
day, only to emerge in the cool of evening when 
very few humans will be out. Among the herd 
are babies and adolescents; yet to acquire the ef- 
fortless grace of their parents, they nod earnestly 
as they walk, unaware that they are perhaps the 
most vulnerable elephants in Africa. 

Baby elephants can usually stand unaided 
within an hour of birth and are able to join a 
herd’s movements within days. But these infants, 
if they live, will cover hundreds of kilometers in 
the next few months. The daily demands of life 
in the Gourma—the harshness of the Sahelian 
environment, the widening distances between 
water holes and between water holes and pas- 
tures, and the length of the annual migration— 
especially affect the young. As a result, infant 
mortality is high and the Gourma’s proportion of 
adult elephants—more than half—is one of the 
highest in Africa. Even in good years, according 
to El-Mehdi, “more babies die than live.” 

That the Gourma adults are fearful of humans 
reflects a learned need to protect their young. In 
the early seventies, during the drought, twenty 
baby elephants reportedly died of thirst and 
_ exhaustion after being pursued for three days 
by camera-toting tourists. Another infant died 
more recently, close to Benzena, under similar 
circumstances. Even without tourists, in desper- 
ate years such as this one many of these babies 
north of Inadjatafane will likely die. 

Still unaware of our presence, the elephants 
edge deeper into the forest. The adults seem to 
glide while walking, moving faster than a run- 
ning man; the infants’ heads bob as they struggle 
to keep up. From time to time, the elephants 
pause to rest, or to strip a branch of its leaves, 
or simply to stand in stillness. At one such mo- 


ment, a baby hurries to its mother and makes as 
if to drink, but the mother stirs and continues 
on her way, her young drawn close. 

I could watch these elephants forever, but 
Shitta signals that we should leave, lest we dis- 
turb them. We inch away, but Baba, eager that 
his paying client not walk too far, revs the engine 
and comes to pick us up. Shitta is furious. When 
we look back, the elephants are long gone. 

We shadow the forest fringe to the north and 
then west, passing small stagnant ponds. The 
further we go, the more Shitta’s mood darkens 
as he mutters, again and again, “Normally at this 
place, at this time, there is water.’ With desul- 
tory gestures, he guides us to a desiccated el- 
ephant carcass, a great bag of bones lying as if 
in flight, its exposed ribcage bleached white by 
the sun. Rigid shards of skin protrude at rude an- 
gles and there are caverns where its tusks once 
grew, great empty pools of darkness where its 
eyes once were. Reading my thoughts, Shitta as- 
sures me that the elephant died not at the hands 
of poachers but of natural causes, and that El- 
Mehdi removed the tusks for further study. 

“It was pointing the other way,” Shitta says, 
“but other elephants came and turned it around. 
We don’t know why.” 

Close to the carcass, we enter the forest. 
Shitta is nervous, for we must cross treeless 
stretches and he knows that an encounter with 
a frightened elephant in open country rarely 
ends well. Shapes move beyond the trees, shift- 
ing shadows of elephants. As ever, they are mov- 
ing deeper into the forest, toward a place which 
locals call “the place of the small dunes.” From a 
thin shelter, we watch as they mill around, push- 
ing nose-to-nose in patient play, one resting his 
trunk on his playmate’s back. Shitta, who can- 
not remain angry for long in the company of 
elephants, whispers excitedly, trying to identify 
the elephants he knows. Then, suddenly solemn, 
he urges us to move on, before a sudden shift in 

continued on page 26 
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Since last year's drought, hundreds of elephants 
have died of thirst travérsing Mali’s Sahel. 
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the wind announces to the elephants that we 
are here and disturbs their hard-won moment 
of peace. We leave, reluctant and vigilant for 
any lagging elephants between here and our car. 
There are none but, turning for one last look, I 
see an elephant, far away to the north, separated 
from the herd, motionless. He watches us go. 


ON ouR LAST DAY IN THE GouRMA, we drive a well- 
worn track that heads west, past columns of cat- 
tle and the vehicles of smugglers, to the lake at 
Benzena, the outermost limit of the elephants’ 
range. Beyond Benzena lies the new graded road 
between Douentza and the Timbuktu ferry, a 
track that has brought traffic and people and life 
to towns like Bambara-Maoundé, further enclos- 
ing the elephants within their central Gourma 
range. For miles around, seasonal camps that 
threaten to become permanent villages have 
colonized the sand hills that rise up from Ben- 
zena to the north, while vast herds of livestock, 
larger than any I have seen here, mill around the 
water's edge. The shoreline is a long way from 
where it should be and the hard-baked mud is 
riddled with thousands of hoofprints. 

In normal years, Benzena must accommodate 
a massive population of nomads, livestock, and 
elephants for only two months at the end of the 
dry season. This year, with January water levels 
at their lowest in decades, it will be six months 
before the next rains—yet the Benzena popu- 
lation has already swelled well beyond sustain- 
able limits. To this intolerable pressure must be 
added evaporation, which, according to Colonel 
Sissoko, removes more water from the lake than 
animal and human populations combined. 

The government's response, implemented by 
men such as Sissoko, is to pump two hundred 
cubic meters of water a day into the lake, in an 
attempt to maintain current water levels. Due to 
commence soon after my visit, it seems like a sim- 
ple solution, one that will keep thirst and mass 
starvation at bay for a time. What it won't keep 
at bay is the desert. Worse still, it may even has- 
ten its march. Pumps increase the dependence 
of herders and cattle on Benzena, and encourage 
settlement and agriculture in the area’s marginal 
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A lone male bathes himself with dust on the dry 


Gourma. 


soils. In the long term, overgrazing around the 
lakeshore will strip the landscape of vegetation 
and, as has happened across the Sahel where 
ground cover has disappeared, the soil will be 
unable to resist the relentless sun and scouring 
wind. The result elsewhere, in the words of one 
report on the Gourma, has been that “each bore- 
hole became the center of its own little desert.” 

Why this matters for the elephants (as it 
does for domestic livestock) is that all animals 
require not just water, but also adequate pas- 
tureland nearby. Susan Canney, who advocates 
a policy of no new wells or water pumps in the 
elephant range, warns that “vegetation degrada- 
tion around the lake risks meaning that there 
will not be enough food for elephants to last the 
dry season and they could die of starvation as 
they did in Tsavo in the 1970s,” when a signifi- 
cant proportion of the elephant population in 
the Kenyan park died during a drought, not from 
thirst, but starvation. 

Colonel Sissoko himself acknowledges, albeit 
indirectly, that this year’s solution may be next 
year’s catastrophe: “Benzena is the critical point. 
If we have the resources, we can create pumps 
for the nomads all across Gourma. And then 
Benzena can be left to the elephants. But to do 
this, we need millions of dollars.” 

And yet, even as human and animal popula- 
tions increase, even as the soil unravels and turns 
to sand farther and farther from the Benzena 
shoreline, there remains an assumption that 
the elephants will endure simply because they 
always have. “Elephants are very clever,’ Colonel 
Sissoko insists. “Somehow they always survive.” 

There comes a time, however, when a biologi- 
cal limit is reached, when the water dries up, or 
when the distance between water and pasture 
stretches too far, as it surely will—if not this year, 
then a few years from now. And when it does, it 
will be too late, for humans and elephants alike. 

The elephants are yet to arrive in Benzena, 
but they are on their way now. Will there be any- 
thing left for them when they get here? It doesn’t 
matter: they have nowhere else to go. O 
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N THE LATE AFTERNOON, the Soumbe- 

dioune Market in Dakar is mostly 

empty—populated by women roll- 

ing peanuts into bags as snacks, a few 

people brewing up vats of Cafe Touba 
(a spiced and sugary coffee), and others wiping 
down their cleaning stations in anticipation of 
the evening ahead. But when the sun starts to 
set on the Atlantic Ocean, the market comes 
alive. The boats pull in, bringing loads of fish 
in shades of orange, gray, and pink. There's lan- 
gouste and mackerel, mussels and barracuda. 
Massive groupers, bigger than small children, 
lie on concrete counters, and cases of red mul- 
let and a spread of long, fat eels wait on the 
sand. Vendors position their products, calling 
out prices as buyers browse. 

The diversity springs from Senegal’s place in 
the West African Ecoregion, one of the richest 
and most diverse fishing grounds in the world. 
The upwelling of cold water along the coast 
brings nutrients from the depths of the ocean 
to feed over a thousand of species of fish. Such 
abundance must have attracted early peoples to 
the coast, says Papa Gora Ndiaye, a Dakar-based 
economist and director of the environmental 
organization ENDA-REPAO. “They had only to 
take a tree,” he says, “cut it and put it into the 
ocean to take some fish.” 

By the middle of the twentieth century, people 
in the government started to realize that the bio- 
diversity of their waters was an asset that could 
be harnessed, caught, frozen, and airlifted to 
places in Europe or America or Asia where buy- 
ers would pay a lot of money to get it. Mamadou 
Goudiaby, a researcher from the Office of Mari- 
time Fishing, says that the government hoped 
to develop the local economy by expanding the 
fishery and making small-scale fishermen more 
efficient. “At the beginning, we said the fishery 
resources were not sufficiently exploited,” said 
Goudiaby. “And the government put programs 
into place to be able to exploit the fishery.” 
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In the 1970s and 1980s, the government 
helped small fishermen buy motors so they could 
go farther out into the ocean. At the same time, 
the region suffered from a major drought that 
drove farmers to the coasts, where they thought 
they could find sure survival and a new career in 
the sea. And individual fishermen began to pros- 
per. In a small village called Nianing, Mansour 
Thiaow says that they learned to fish for those 
foreign markets. 

Together Mansour Thiaow and his brothers 
own six pirogues, small, wooden fishing boats, 
painted bright blue inside and festooned with 


the red, yellow, and green Senegalese flags on 
the outside, The Thiaows fish for everything and 
anything: giant squid for local hotels, huge mol 


lusks prized as aphrodisiacs by buyers in Japan, 


and lots and lots of octopus. That's one of the big 


money makers, 

He says that the fishermen only recently 
learned how profitable octopus could be. “Grad 
ually, people came and said, ‘Wait, this octopus 
is commercial. So we had to create techniques 
to attract the octopus and to send it to the Eu 
ropean, Asian, or American markets.” 


Thiaow says that his family has done well, 


Senegalese fishermen return to the fishing port of Saint 


Louis after setting nets all night. 


“Before, there wasn’t any electricity at our 
house, For us, it was candles. Now there is elec 
tricity,’ he says. “There wasn’t water. We went 
over there,” he says gesturing to the ocean. “Now 
there is a tap at the house. There is a telephone. 
There are plenty of little things.” 

Nianing is south of Dakar in an area they call 
the Petit Céte—the Little Coast. It’s a region in 
transition, where old fishermen in knit caps and 


sweaters share the beaches with bikini-clad sun 
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bathers, where shanties sit next to gated resorts. 
‘The main activity of the people here, though, is 
still fishing. 

The governmental strategy to expand the 
fishery included opening it up to outsiders. 
Starting in 1979, Senegal signed agreements 
that, for a fee, allowed foreign fleets to fish 
Senegalese waters. This expansion meant a 
rapid and exponential increase in how much 
fish trawlers and pirogues were taking out of 
Senegal’s waters. In 1965, the total catch was 
estimated at some 50,000 metric tons, By 2000, 


the official catch had ballooned to 390,000 met- 
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ric tons, most of it from the efforts of small fish- 


ermen like Mansour Thiaow. 

But the official numbers don’t tell the whole 
story. In fact, Papa Gora Ndiaye from ENDA- 
REPAO says that record keeping is a serious 
problem. “It’s difficult to get the resource data 
on the volumes captured by the industrial fleet,” 
he explains. We know that some of the indus- 
trial fishing tonnage never sees a Senegalese 
port and is instead taken straight to Europe or 
Asia. Maybe most of it. And illegal fishing by 
huge foreign boats is so widespread that those 
catches probably dwarf the official numbers. 





So, even though the small-scale fishing fleet 
is active—and its catches alarmingly high— 
Ndiaye says that the greater risk is the com- 
mercial fishing fleet, whose catch is likely far 
higher and drastically underreported. “You can 
not compare an industrial fishing boat with a 
pirogue,” says Ndiaye. “The capacity of that boat 
is a hundred times the capacity of a pirogue.” 
Mamadou Goudiaby with the Office of Maritime 
Fishing says that scientists have seen this com- 
ing for some time. “We first noticed in 1989 that 
the potential stocks were beginning to decrease,” 
he says. “It got worse in the 1990s, and we know 


A fishing pirogue in the waters off Dakar. 


that the years since 2000 have been marked by 
the overexploitation of the fishery.” 

In short, for decades fishermen in and around 
Senegal have been taking more out of the ocean 
than can possibly be replenished. Researchers 
say that stocks of sought-after fish, what the 
Senegalese call the “noble species,” are espe- 
cially over-exploited. That includes the octopus 
that spruced up the Thiaow family home, and 
it includes the thiof (white grouper), a fish of 
Senegalese dreams and aspirations. Indeed, 
overfishing threatens nearly all the commercial 
fish in Senegal’s waters—cuttlefish, sole, shrimp, 
and many others. And it threatens the future of 
fishing itself in villages across the country. 


I'M Lost. IT's A SUNDAY AFTERNOON in the coastal 
village of Ngor, and I can’t find the beach. It 
shouldn't be hard, but from the village center 
where the buses and taxis stop, you have to 
walk down a narrow passageway that connects 
to another narrow alley, past food stands with 
goat meat sandwiches, past little stores that sell 
phone cards and Fanta and bags of water, to the 
area where the inns and hotels begin to hug the 
shore. There, at last, Ngor juts out on the west- 
ern edge of the Cap Vert peninsula into the At- 
lantic Ocean. It and other nearby villages were 
settled in the fifteenth or sixteenth century by 
the Lébou people, who were, as lore has it, the 
original fishermen of Senegal, and fishing is still 
their principal livelihood. 

Mamadou Séne saves me from my wan- 
dering. He’s lounging in a pirogue on a beach 
crowded with such boats, although not as many 
as I'd hoped. Séne says he knows why. “There’s 
not a lot of fish in comparison to before. It’s very 
disturbing,” he says. “There are some fishermen 
who have stopped fishing.” 

He’s one of them. He used to fish like most of 
the men in the village, but now works as a cook 
at a local restaurant. When he was a boy, he says, 
the fishermen could fish near the shore, and they 
collected more fish than they could eat. The prices 
were low then, he says, so people had to bring in 
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more fish to make a profit. Now the prices are 
higher, but there aren't many fish to be had. 

Small fishermen like the ones from Ngor 
have been crying foul. They have been won- 
dering about the industrial fishing boats taking 
more than their fair share, about the fishing 
agreements with EU countries whose trawlers 
lick the ocean clean, about the illegal fishing 
by other foreign boats whose lights you can see 
twinkling offshore at night. 

Séne says that a small fisherman’s life is too 
tough in Senegal now. He misses the old days, 
“when there was fish up to here,” he says, ges- 
turing to his chest; when the Lébou rebelled 
against foreign rule and fought the colonialists 
(both African and European). Now the hotels 
and the rich people’s homes are crowding out 
the regular fishing folk of Ngor. 

The tourism industry brought jobs, though, 
and some people took them. But there are still 
many in Senegal who, bound by tradition or 
predilection or desperation, prefer to depend 
on the sea. Fish and fish products are the coun- 
try’s main export and represent more than 10 
percent of the primary GDP. Fishermen and 
the extended sector of fish sellers and proces- 
sors employ more than 15 percent of the nation’s 
working population, not a small number since 
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the national unemployment rate hovers around 
50 percent. 

As we speak, a couple of fishermen in wetsuits 
drag their pirogue from the water to an open 
space next to us. There are bows and metal tubes 
of oxygen in their boat. They have been scuba 
diving for big fish. But they didn’t find any today. 


THE SinE-SALoum Deta is a few hours south of 
Dakar and is one of the region’s biodiversity hot- 
spots, a sprawling marshy area where the delta 
unfolds, a vista of swamps and desolate flatlands, 


island villages and salt flats. The people here fish 


for shrimp—going out at dusk into the river and 
the sea to search for it. One evening in the small 
delta town of Foundiougne, I watch them fetch 
nets and don sweaters against the night’s chill and 
pile into shared boats. Moustapha Diakhate stands 
at the shore waiting for the others. “Ce rest pas 
suffisante,” he says, gesturing to their boats. It’s 
not enough. The sea is so big, he explains, and 
their boats so small. “Every day I go to sea to fish,” 
he says, “to gain my livelihood and to help my fam- 
ily with what little means that I have.” 

He is forty-six years old and has been shrimp- 





Pirogue fishermen often cast nets in the same waters 


dragged by factory trawlers. 


ing for thirty years. His father had been a mar- 
about, a Muslim spiritual leader and teacher, so 
he didn’t learn how to fish for shrimp from him. 
Diakhate says he just fell into the trade because 
it was easy to pick up. “I came here, I looked at 
the sea and at the others doing the fishing, and 
I left with them,” he says. “I tried for two days 

and I understood more and more.” 
These shrimpers don’t need much training— 
continued on page 38 
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just a net, a partner, and a bit of patience to wait 


out it out on the water. And therein lies part of 
the problem. Vaque Ndiaye works with a World 
Wildlife Fund and USAID program to support 
sustainable fishing in the Sine-Saloum Delta. 
He says that in order to maintain the shrimp 
stocks, they will have to reduce the pressure on 
the fishery. 

“There are lots of boats and lots of fishermen, 
and the river can’t support all of that,” says Ndi- 
aye. “Effectively, the goal of the program is to 
make it so that access to the fishery is regulated. 
And for that we have to fight to decrease the 
number of fishermen.” But that is easier said 
than done. It has been difficult to control who 
gets to go out to fish. People are used to having 
unrestricted rights to use to the fishery as they 
please. The Senegalese government has tried for 
several years to put in controls to reduce the 
number of fishermen, but it doesn’t work on the 
ground because the people say, “The sea—that'’s 
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Commercial fishermen empty nets on a factory trawler. 
FACING PAGE: Workers at the Senevisa shrimp process- 


ing factory in Ziguinchor. 


for us.” Diakhate says they have tried to estab- 
lish guidelines, but not everyone follows them. 
“There are lots of fishermen. And each person 
does what he wants,” says Diakhate. “There are 
norms that we should respect. Norms of net size 
and capture. But there are people who don't re- 
spect anything.” 

Aboubacar Sidibe is a marine biologist and 
has been a scientific adviser for the West African 
Sub-Regional Commission on Fisheries. “We 
don’t let the fish reproduce,” he explains. “Why? 
Because everyone is running to go fishing. Be- 
cause if you don’t fish, as they say, someone else 
is going to.” 

Late at night, the shrimp fishermen trickle 
back in, boat by boat. They take their nets up 
the road to a sorting facility where buyers snap 


up lots of shrimp on the spot—bound for the 
big markets in Dakar. What's left over will go to 


the local women who wait to the side. They will 
smoke and dry the shrimp to preserve it. 

The sorting facility sits next to an ice factory 
and is spare but complete with a long white 
tile counter and plenty of scales to weigh the 
shrimp. Outside vendors sell coffee and snacks 
and inside a cat skulks in the darkness, waiting 
for whatever falls to the ground. The air smells 
like fish, decay, and cigarette smoke. 

Issa Ndoya comes in with a net of glassy 
shrimp a few inches long. He says that the haul 
should bring him and his partner about 10,000 
CFA each—about $20. Not bad for a few hours 
work. “I do my work during the day,” he says. “I 
work at the camp. At night, the sea.” 


THE SENEGALESE GOVERNMENT, researchers, and 
conservation organizations are aware that 





something must be done to help the people get 
the fishery under control. And, recently, things 
have started to change. In 2006, Senegal sus- 
pended controversial EU fishing agreements 
that allowed European boats to fish in Senega- 
lese waters. It has developed areas in the Sine- 
Saloum Delta and other places to protect the 
spawning grounds of some species. They are 
also trying to establish more oversight of the 
fishery in general. 

Back in Ngor, I catch up with a fisheries team 
going pirogue to pirogue, painting each boat 
with a unique registration number and install- 
ing computer chips. The chip will contain the 
registration records of each boat. Technician 
Masserigne Mbow is working on the project, 
cutting holes into the sides of the wooden boats. 
“If you want to manage the sea’s riches, you have 
to know how many pirogues are in the sea. We 
have to count,” he says. “With this device, all of 
the pirogues are known.” Eventually, he says, the 
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government hopes to use the chips to track the 
boats by GPS. 

This is part of a larger effort by the Senega- 
lese government to provide better oversight 
of the fishery by being able to identify who 
is working in it, what they’re doing, and how 


much they’re taking, but Mamadou Goudiaby 
at the Office of Maritime Fishing said this 
management shouldn't just be about top-down 
surveillance, fees, and government fines. It also 
has to include the fishermen, and so the state, 
the World Bank, USAID, and other nongovern- 
mental organizations are supporting the devel- 
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opment of local groups to help fishermen police 
themselves. 

Several years ago one of these groups started 
in Nianing, the village of prosperous fisherman 
Mansour Thiaow. He says the group learned 
that in order to fish more, they would have to 
fish less. The local fishermen introduced a pe- 
riod of biological repose with a ban on fishing 
for certain species like octopus. “We, luckily, 
understand the advantages of having the fish 
reproduce,” says Thiaow. “And now when it re- 
produces there will be plenty of fish. And the 
species are going to flourish.” 





Reports on the Nianing groups suggest that 
there has been a high degree of cooperation 
among the fishermen in the community. But 
not everything is perfect. Local meetings often 
devolve into fights about money. But at least the 
fishermen are sitting around the same public 
square, talking about—and sometimes agreeing 
about—the future of the fish. 


BACK IN THE SINE-SALOUM De ta, Diakhate says 
he’s all for cooperation and for new opportunities 
in his community. In fact, he’s for anything that 


Shrimp fishermen along the coast. 


will help the shrimpers get ahead. But problems 
remain. He tells me, it’s enough to make him 
want to stop. He's tried other things like working 
in the hotels, and he even worked for a while in 
a processing factory, before it closed down. He 
always had to come back to the shrimp. “Here in 
Foundiougne, imagine if you didn’t fish? Look at 
this city. Everyone’s sitting around drinking tea. 
There’s no farming,” he said. “There’s nothing. 
There’s nothing to do. There’s just the sea.” Such 
malaise has driven many to seek better waters. 
You can find Senegalese fishing boats through- 
out the region—fishing in the waters of Guinea 
or Sierra Leone or Mauritania. 

Up the coast, about an hour away at the beach 
in Joal, I chat with Lamin Diop while he waits 
for his boat to come in. He’s not a fisherman, but 
one of the many people involved in the fishing 
micro-industry. Specifically, when the fishing 
boats docks, he climbs in to help spoon the fish 
out. He gets paid in fish, which he then sells or 
takes home to his wife to cook. 

He tells me that it’s not a good living. Some 
days, when there’s not a lot of fish, he doesn’t 
make any money at all. “You know, the sea— 
today you win a lot; tomorrow, nothing,” he says. 
“That’s why a lot of people want to leave and go 
live somewhere else. You know, the dreams of 
an African: to go to Europe, to go to America.” 

Several fishing boats have departed Joal, 
loaded down with those dreamers, bound for 
the Canary Islands and from there to Europe. 
Some have made it. Others haven’t. One of 
Lamin Diop’s friends died along the way. I ask 
him why his friend had risked it. “He wanted to 
earn more than he was earning here,” says Diop. 
He would like to go too, but is afraid. “I don’t 
want to commit suicide like that in the ocean. 
Europe is too far away,” he says. 

So, he’s trying to save up money to get other 
work—maybe driving a car, a taxi, or even an 
SUV for some big NGO. And until then, he can 
be found every day on the beach, waiting for 
his fishermen to get back and watching to see if 
the boat moves lightly in the water or sits low— 
heavy with a haul of fish. O 
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FRANTIC VOICE came over the radio: a blast 
had just destroyed Guinea-Bissau’s mili- 
tary headquarters. I drove toward the 
compound and, when I arrived, everyone 





was still shouting and running through 
the smoking ruins of the building. Bissau’s only 
ambulance was shuttling back and forth from the 
hospital, ferrying the bodies of victims. All that 
four heavily armed soldiers would tell me was 
that General Batista Tagme Na Wai, head of the 
army, had just been assassinated. 

At six o'clock the next morning, my friend 
and informant, Vladimir, a reliable security 
man who worked at my hotel, came to tell me 
that President Joao Bernardo Vieira had just 
been killed, too. I asked how he knew, but he 
simply shook his head. When I pulled up at the 
president’s house, soldiers were shooting in the 
air and swinging machetes to keep a crowd of 
people away. The president’s armored Hummer 
was still parked out front, the tires flat and its 
bulletproof windows shattered. The police cars 
from his escort were destroyed. A rocket shot 
from a bazooka had penetrated four walls of 
his house, ending up in the living room. After 
ruling Guinea-Bissau for nearly a quarter of a 
century, Vieira, known to his people simply as 
Nino, was dead. 

In just nine hours Guinea-Bissau had lost 
both its president and the head of its army. Why 
such violence? Was this double assassination 
the result of an old rivalry between Vieira and 
Tagme, or was it something more? The army’s 
spokesman, Zamora Induta, declared that the 
president had been killed by a group of renegade 
soldiers and that assailants had used a bomb to 
assassinate General Tagme. He said there was no 
connection between the two deaths. Of course, 
nobody believed this. Since 2007, Guinea- 
Bissau, a former Portuguese colony and one of 
the poorest nations in the world, has become 
the new hub for cocaine trafficking. The drug is 
shipped from Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil 
to West Africa en route to Europe. Everyone sus- 
pected that these assassinations were somehow 
linked to drug trafficking. 

I headed back to the military headquarters. 
After taking some pictures of the destroyed 
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building, I sneaked out of the generals’ view 
and made my way to a backyard where some 
soldiers were resting, sipping tea under a big 
tree. I offered cigarettes and was given tea in 
return. Paul—the chief of a special commando 
unit from the region of Mansoa—told me they 
had had a hell of night. I thought he was refer- 
ring to the general situation, but then he told 
me that he and his men had been sent to the 
president’s house the night before. It had been 
their job to kill him. Paul wore a denim cowboy 
hat and two cartridge belts across his body, in 
perfect Rambo style. It was noon, the sun higher 
than ever, but a chill ran through me. 

“We went to the house, to question Nino 
about the bomb that killed Tagme Na Wai,’ Paul 
told me in French. “When we arrived he was 
trying to flee with his wife, so we forced them 
to stay. When we asked if he issued the order 
to kill Tagme, he first denied his responsibility 
but then confessed. He said he bought the bomb 
during his last trip to France and ordered that 
it be placed under the staircase, by Tagme’s of- 
fice. He didn’t want to give the names of those 
who brought the bomb here, or the name of the 
person who placed it.” 

Something about the quality of the details, 
the casual authority of Paul’s voice, convinced 
me he was telling the truth. 

“You know, Nino was a brave man but this 
time he really did something wrong. So we had 
to kill him. After all, he killed Tagme and made 
our life impossible . .. We have not received our 
salary since six months ago.” 

“So, what happened after you questioned 
him?” I asked. 

“Well, after that we shot him and then we 
took his powers away.” 

I asked what he meant. 

“Nino had some special powers,” Paul ex- 
plained. “We needed to make sure he won't 
come back for revenge. So we hacked his body 
with a machete—the hands, the arms, the legs, 
his belly, and his head. Now he’s really dead” 

Paul erupted in a smoky chuckle, joined by 
his men. I scanned the laughing soldiers and saw 
that three had blood spattered on their boots 
and pants. 


The next day, I convinced one of Vieira’s 
cousins to let me into the president’s house. 
He led me to the kitchen, to show me where 
Nino Vieira was executed. Blood was all over 
the room. The bulletproof vest he always wore 
sat propped on a chair. Hundreds of AK-47 bullet 
casings and the machete used to dismember his 
corpse still lay scattered on the floor. The rest of 
the house was looted and destroyed. The soldiers 
had taken everything. 


Nino VIEIRA'S AND TAGME Na Wat's brutal assas- 
sinations go way beyond the settling of personal 
scores. They reflect more than a mere confronta- 
tion between warring ethnic groups—the presi- 
dent’s Papel and the military leader’s Balanta. 
According to Calvario Ahukharie, the national 
director of Interpol, this escalation of violence 
is the result of a war to gain more control over 
drug trafficking. “The army, the navy, and the 


president are all involved. Nino was number 





one and Tagme number two—and they were 
competing,” he told me. “Someone had to fall.” 
A confidential source close to Interpol, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity, told me that a private 
jet had arrived in Bissau on February 26, three 
days before the assassination of General Tagme Na 
Wai. There is no record of such aircraft at the air- 
port’s flight-traffic office, but the bomb that killed 
General Tagme was made in Thailand—the kind 
of device you couldn't buy in Africa, the kind you 
would have to fly in. This same day, two hundred 
kilos of seized cocaine disappeared from the navy 
storage. According to my source, some soldiers 
known to be loyal to President Vieira were spotted 
loading the undocumented flight, and the plane 
took off a few hours later. 

I asked Director Ahukharie if he could con- 
firm the information I had obtained. I wanted 
to know if the bomb had arrived on that jet and 
if the missing two hundred kilos of cocaine had 
been loaded on board as all or part of a payment. 

continued on page 52 
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“1 KNOW YOUR NAME, MARCO, SO IF | SEE ANYTHING 
PUBLISHED FROM YOU THAT MENTIONS DRUG 
TRAFFICKING | WILL FIND YOU, WHEREVER YOU ARE.” 


“T can’t give you more details than you already 
have.” Ahukharie said. “We also suspect that the 
bomb arrived in Bissau on a private flight a few 
days before the assassination, and it’s true that 
two hundred kilos of cocaine have vanished. 
That’s all.” 

But the mysterious arrivals and departures of 
private jets have figured prominently in Bissau's 
growing drug war. The US Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) and the Spanish police 
confirm that a Gulfstream jet proceeding from 
Venezuela landed in Bissau on July 12, 2008, 
loaded with five hundred kilos of cocaine. The 
Guinean police immediately surrounded the jet 
and arrested the three-member crew, including 
the pilot, Carmelo Vasquez Guerra. Three po- 
licemen and two air-traffic-control agents were 
also arrested and charged with complicity with 
the traffickers. 

Carmelo Vasquez Guerra was an especially 
big catch; he had been investigated by the Mexi- 
can Police in 2006 for piloting a DC-9 jet—also 
proceeding from Venezuela and loaded with five 
tons of cocaine—that landed in Ciudad del Car- 
men, Campeche, Mexico. During this operation 
Miguel Vasquez Guerra, Carmelo’s brother, was 
arrested along with five other members of the 
jet’s crew—all reputed to have been part of the 
Chapo Guzman criminal organization, the most 
powerful among the Mexican drug cartels. 

Five days after Carmelo’s arrest in Bissau, 
however, the drugs vanished. Interpol, in co- 
operation with the DEA and the FBI, inspected 
the plane with a drug-sniffing dog and confirmed 
that cocaine had been transported on the jet, but 
the cargo was now nowhere to be found. Anto- 
nio Maria Costa, executive director of the UN 
Office on Drugs and Crime later conceded that 
“hundreds of boxes had been taken out from this 
jet” and opened an investigation into the case, in 
cooperation with the FBI, Interpol, and the DEA. 
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In November 2008, just before the spiral of 
violence started, Interpol and the Judicial Po- 
lice seized a similar plane, also originating from 
Venezuela. Again the police seized a payload of 
cocaine, and again it mysteriously vanished. The 
pilot fled to Malawi but the copilot was arrested; 
Interpol was also able to recover seven satellite 
phones that were then decrypted, providing 
important information about a network of drug 
traffickers. 

I met Lucinda Barbosa Ahukharie, Director 
of the Judicial Police, at her office to ask some 
questions about the second jet that was seized. 

“Tm fighting a war, alone, against someone 
that I will never defeat,’ she said. “Look at our 
offices. We have nothing here. The international 
community keeps promising aid but we are work- 
ing with just one car and most of our agents have 
had no salary for four months. Of course they are 
corrupt—they need to feed their families! How 
can we possibly compete with drug traffickers?” 

Then she locked the door and picked up a 
folder from her desk. 

“T want to show you the situation we have 
here.” 

Dr. Ahukharie opened the folder and showed 
me a series of pictures taken with a mobile 
phone, by one of her informants at the airport. 
They depict some soldiers, in uniform, unload- 
ing the private jet seized in November. Their 
faces aren't clearly visible, but a witness would 
be able to identify them. 

“See? That’s how things work here. We had 
the flight, the pilot, and the pictures. We also 
had the drugs but then they vanished. This 
would have been an easy trial in your country, 
but here nothing happened. The judge said the 
pictures don’t show any evidence, and now that 
the drugs have gone, the trial is dead.” 

From the day this plane was seized, the equi- 
librium between the army and the president has 


been unsettled, and Bissau’s streets have turned 
more violent. Bubo Na Tchuto, former Chief of 
the Navy, was arrested in November and fled 
to Gambia a few hours after. The president’s 
compound was assaulted in December in what 
appeared to be more a settling of scores than 
an attempted coup d’tat. At least fifteen people 
have died in drug-related violence. 

President Nino Viera was aware of the power 
that his generals were gradually gaining and was 
_ growing increasingly paranoid. Copies I obtained 
of reports looking into the November jet seizure 
detail how the original investigation was killed— 
with General Tagme Na Wai mentioned by name. 
Viera decided, investigators now believe, to 
_ eliminate all those who were putting his busi- 
ness at risk. They say the goal was to strengthen 
his position at home and to regain control over 
the drug-trafficking trade. He needed to show 
the Latin American cartels that Guinea-Bissau 
_ was still a convenient place for their business— 
_ that they needn't fear seizure, that their product 
would not occasionally disappear. 

Vieira, who was renown for his brutality, let 
_ it be known that he was preparing to take action 
_ against his enemies. The navy chief fled in fear 
_ for his life. The president knew it would not be 
_ so easy to intimidate General Batista Tagme Na 
_ Wai. There would be no room for mercy or for 
mistakes—which is why he had Tagme blown 
- to smithereens. 


ONE NIGHT | HEADED TO THE PALACE HOTEL—a huge, 
_ Chinese-style building on the way to the airport 
_ surrounded by a series of luxury bungalows that 
are always closed and empty. The Palace became 
3 famous on January 11, 2008, when French in- 
_ telligence and the judicial police arrested Ould 
7 Sinda and Ould Sidi Chabarnou, two al Qaeda 
terrorists from the Baqmi, the Maghreb wing 
_ of the organization. The two had killed a family 
of four French tourists in Mauritania and then 
- fled to Bissau, with the eventual aim of reaching 
- Guinea-Conakry. They spent some days at the 
Palace pretending to be businessmen and never 
_ left the hotel, probably waiting for a contact or 
_ for instructions. 


The hotel’s European-style disco-bar is the 
beating heart of Bissau’s nightlife, where drug 
traffickers hang out drinking hundred-dollar 
bottles of whiskey and smoking puros imported 
from Cuba. I was barely inside when a drunk 
guy and five of his friends dragged me out. They 
were all Lebanese. They told me in French that 
they knew I was a journalist and demanded to 
know the purpose of my visit. 

“We all know what the foreign journalists 
look for in this country,’ the ringleader said, 
“and I know your name, Marco, so if I see any- 
thing published from you that mentions drug 
trafficking I will find you, wherever you are.” 

The presence of Lebanese strongmen is an 
alarming sign. According to reports from Inter- 
pol and United Nations agencies, cocaine traded 
through West Africa accounts for a considerable 
portion of the income of Hezbollah. These re- 
ports say Hezbollah uses the Lebanese Shiite 
expatriate population in South America and 
West Africa to guarantee an efficient connection 
between the two continents. To maintain and 
expand its influence on the Shiite community, 
however, Hezbollah needs money. The estimated 
$120 million given annually by Iran is just a slice 
of the pie. Most of Hezbollah’s support comes 
from drug trafficking, a major moneymaker en- 
dorsed by the mullahs through a particular fatwa. 
In addition to the production and trade of heroin 
in the Middle East, Hezbollah facilitates, for a 
fee, the trafficking for other drug-smuggling net- 
works, such as the FARC and its cocaine trade. 

Guinea-Bissau is a strategically unique trait 
d’union between Latin America’s cocaine supply 
and Europe’s market, where the Euro is stronger 
than the US dollar and the voracious appetite 
for coke is growing. An archipelago of ninety 
islands, Bissau is an convenient staging point. 
When shipments from Latin America reach the 
coast of Guinea-Bissau, the cocaine is broken 
into smaller consignments that are then sent 
by fast boats to the coasts of Morocco and Sen- 
egal or moved in trucks through Mauritania and 
across the Sahara to the Mediterranean coast. 
Convoys of heavily armed four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles travel through the Sahel, across regions 

continued on page 56 
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THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE BACKSEAT WAS BLINDFOLDED 
AND THE MEN ON EITHER SIDE WERE HOLDING RIFLES. 

ONE OF THEM WORE A SWAT HOOD AND PRESSED A PISTOL 
AGAINST THE HOSTAGE'S CHEST. 


controlled by a network of terrorists associated 
with al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb. The Leba- 
nese network based in Bissau does business at 
the source, directly with the FARC, on behalf of 
Hezbollah. The associated al Qaeda cells, based 
in the Sahel, receive a cut for letting smugglers 
cross their territories in Mauritania. 

Ronald Noble, Secretary General of Interpol, 
confirms that cocaine trafficking in West Africa 
has supported several Hezbollah operations in 
Lebanon as well as al Qaeda since at least 2006. 
Analysts and counterterrorism experts explain 
that profits from cocaine trafficking have al- 
lowed the Lebanese network to diversify its 
portfolio of illegal activities in West Africa. In 
Nigeria, for example, 80,000 barrels of oil a day 
are siphoned from illegally tapped pipelines—an 
estimated $4 billion each year. In Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, al Qaeda and Hezbollah have begun 
investing in diamonds. 

Out of this diverse criminal activity emerged 
a terrorism-financing network, led by the Leba- 
nese clan of Assad Ahmad Barakat in Ciudad del 
Este, on the freewheeling “tri-border area” where 
Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay converge—a re- 
gion famous for cocaine trafficking, piracy, and 
contraband goods. Barakat was arrested in 2002 
by Brazilian and Paraguayan authorities work- 
ing in cooperation with the FBI, but his clan 
continues to serve as a key financier for Hez- 
bollah. The Lebanese network operating in Bis- 
sau is the next link in the chain. President Nino 
Vieira had some hand in distributing drugs, but 
mostly he assisted by looking away and allowing 
the Lebanese to do their business. In return he 
reaped considerable personal benefits, and the 
country itself benefited from a surge in foreign 
investments, mostly from the Middle East, that 
in 2006 totaled over $42 million. 

Put those numbers together and the Palace 
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Hotel starts to make a little more sense. But 
Guinea-Bissau’s role in Latin American drug- 
trafficking dynamics is not limited to its con- 
nections with the tri-border area. During the 
last few months Buenos Aires, to the south, has 
turned into one of the major points of shipment 
for the cocaine smuggled into Africa, in particu- 
lar to Guinea-Bissau and South Africa (where 
traffickers are amassing big quantities for the 
2010 World Cup Soccer championship). 

On March 12, ten days after Vieira was killed, 
the Argentine government declared that the 
Consulate of Guinea-Bissau in Buenos Aires 
was involved in criminal activities related to 
money laundering, drug trafficking, and illegal 
arms trade. Arms were a part of what was being 
trafficked from Argentina to Bissau, but mostly 
the shipments consisted of the base ingredients 
to produce ephedrine and methamphetamines, 
which were then trafficked from South America 
to West Africa and then smuggled through Mex- 
ico en route to the US. All of this was supervised 
by the Lebanese network in the tri-border area 
of South America and managed in Bissau with 
the cooperation of Nino Vieira. 


| ASKED A FORMER JOURNALIST Who had been a cor- 
respondent for a Portuguese magazine to show 
me where Bissau’s drug lords lived. We met at 
night, in front of my hotel, and went for a ride 
through the darkness. 

“Tt all started when the fishermen found the 
drugs in the sea,” he told me while I drove. “A 
load of cocaine was dumped overboard, from 
a ship that was intercepted by the Senegalese 
Coast Guard, in 2005. The fishermen in Biombo 
found these packs and didn’t even know what it 
was. Some of them used it to fertilize their crops, 
some to paint their bodies and others simply kept 


q 


the packs in their house. In this country very 
few knew what cocaine was.” He shook his head 
and smiled bitterly. We passed in front of the UN 
building and turned down a dark deserted road— 
then into a bizarre kind of Beverly Hills for the 
drug connected and the drug corrupted. Man- 
sion after mansion guarded by armed security. 

“See this? That’s where Augusto Bliri lives.” 
My journalist friend pointed to a huge mansion 
with a yellow Hummer parked in the courtyard. 
“That's the traffickers’ neighborhood. This other 
house is where Bubo Na Tchuto used to live be- 
fore he fled to Gambia . . . I guess the house is 
empty now... Look, over there, that was Pablo 
Camacho’s hideout.” Bliri, Na Tchuto, Camacho. 
The local gangster, the former rear admiral for 
Guinea-Bissau’s navy, a Colombian trafficker. 
Neighbors. Business partners. 

Bliri is a young but savvy drug lord who is a 
legend in Bissau. He started the cocaine busi- 
ness here. He lived in Germany for several years, 
so when the fishermen found the mysterious 
packs with the white powder, he instantly knew 





what to do: he bought some kilos for almost 


nothing and converted them into hundreds of 
thousands of Euros. Now he spends most days 
driving around in his yellow Hummer, stopping 
in for a few drinks at the Samaritana, while chil- 
dren guard his SUV for a few coins. 

Last year one of Bliri’s lieutenants killed a 
Spanish trafficker who had tried to steal some co- 
caine. The Bissau police arrested and imprisoned 
the suspected killer but after three days he was 
freed. No trial, no evidence. Nothing. The same 
happened when Bliri was busted and convicted 
in 2006. The police found firearms in his Hum- 
mer and a large amount of money. He was sen- 
tenced to four years but his lawyer, Carlos Lopes 
Correira, convinced the judge to let him go; his 
client was sick, Correira argued, and the base- 
ment where he was imprisoned was unhealthy. 

I asked Lucinda Barbosa Ahukharie if Bliri’s 
gang was connected to the Lebanese network. 
“Of course they are,” she said. “The Lebanese are 
too smart, and would never put their own hands 

continued on page 60 
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in the fire, so they protect these gangs because 
they need someone to do the job. These kids are 
untouchable, and they know it. They resolve any 
problem with bribes, so they don’t fear anyone.” 

I decided to see if I could infiltrate Bliri’s gang. 


| APPROACHED ONE OF BLIRI’S LIEUTENANTS (I will 
call him Omar, because I promised to protect 
his identity); he was smoking marijuana with his 
friends at the Samaritana. We arranged to meet 
at the Kilimanjaro, a restaurant with a dark, se- 
cluded patio, at eleven o'clock at night. The place 
was abandoned when Omar arrived; even the 
owner was gone. I was a bit nervous, but I stood 
and shook his hand. I had decided to be straight 
and tell him exactly who I was and what I was 
looking for. 

“I know who you are and what your business 
is,’ I said. “I just need you to show me how the 
whole thing works. I’m a photographer, but no- 
body will know your name or see your face. I 
promise. Will you help mee” 

He was silent for a few long seconds. 

“What you are asking for is really risky,” he said. 


“T have great respect for you, brother, but you're 
a little mad! Do you know you could have been 
killed if you would have met someone else rather 
than me?” His answer rattled me, but I under- 
stood it to be a skeptical “yes.” We had a drink. 
He took my phone number, and then we both left. 

In the weeks that followed I met him almost 
every day. He tested me several times, gradu- 
ally opening up to me, revealing his world. He 
introduced me to his people, inviting me three 
times in one week to share dinner with his gang. 
It took weeks, but slowly, I was gaining Omar's 
respect. At carnival time, he invited me for a 
beer at the cabarias of barrio Bra, a place where 
no stranger would go alone. Everyone was drink- 
ing and dancing to the loud beats of Bissau’s pop 
music. Omar was a little high and started to tell 
me about his problems with his girl. After that 
night, I think, we were something like friends. 

I asked Omar if Bliri knew that I existed. I 
already knew the answer, but I needed to test 
Omar. He laughed at the question. “If Augusto 
didn’t know about you, we wouldn't be here,” he 
said. “I gave him my word that youre reliable. 


If you do something wrong I will probably get 





killed, but in this case I wouldn’t be the only one 
who would die.” He smiled at this. “You know, 
we have our rules here. This is Africa, brother.” 

We gathered for another party in an aban- 
doned lot where the gang set up a wall screen 
with a projector and played a DVD of one of 50 
Cent’s concerts. There were grills crowded with 
dozens of camaraos tigre, a jumbo shrimp the size 
of a lobster. Four buckets were filled with beers, 
and a group of girls danced liked they'd taken 
lessons from Beyoncé. The men kept drinking. 
None of them spoke English, but would periodi- 
cally salute the screen with a loud and awkward 
“Go, motherfucker!” followed by a big laugh. 

“One of these days I’ll show you what hap- 
pens to those who break the rules,’ said Omar, 
holding my arm. He had a strange smile on his 
face and his eyes were shining when he pointed 
at mine. I shivered and asked what he meant. 

“Ah-ah-ah!” He erupted into a loud laugh 
“You don’t have to worry, nothing is going hap- 
pened to you. . . unless you break some rule.” 
He kept laughing; my face felt paralyzed and my 
eyes clearly betrayed my fear. “No one is going 

‘to die, don’t worry. We don’t kill people that 
often here. We're cool. I’m just going to show 
you something, but not tonight.” 

A few days later, I was in my room, ready to 
sleep, when the phone rang. It was minutes be- 
fore midnight. 

“Marco!” Omar barked into the phone. “You 
should come now. There’s something I promised 
to show you, remember? Go to the airport park- 
ing lot. You will find my friends there in half an 
hour. And don’t forget your camera!” 

I didn’t know what to do. I was fucking scared. 
I was afraid of what I was about to see, but I was 
also afraid to stand up to Omar. 

When J arrived, half an hour later, the airport 
was abandoned. I locked my car, waited for a few 
minutes. A four-wheel drive pulled up. They ap- 
proached and, through my window, a guy told me 
to get in the front seat of their car. Omar was not 
inside, but I recognized the driver. I didn’t know 


his name—had never even talked to him—but 


he was always around at the parties. When I got 
in the car, I saw there were three other men in 
the backseat. The one in the middle was blind- 


folded and the men on either side of him were 
holding rifles. One of them wore a SWAT hood 
and pressed a pistol against the hostage’s chest. 

We drove without a word toward Quinhamel, 
a little village thirty minutes outside Bissau, 
when suddenly the driver turned down a sec- 
ondary road, a dark dirt path flanked by cashew 
trees. He pulled over, and the two men got out 
of the backseat, leading their blindfolded hos- 
tage. “If you want to take pictures, do it,” the 
driver said. “Just make sure not to take my face. 
I'll check your camera later.’ He was extremely 
relaxed, businesslike. 

I couldn't bring myself to get out of the car. I 
started to photograph through the windshield, 
while outside the gangsters pointed their rifles 
at the hostage. They spoke Creole, so I couldn't 
understand what they were saying, but it was 
clear they were threatening the hostage, asking 
questions that he never answered. He was so 
frightened he didn’t even cry. While the gunmen 
questioned the hostage, the driver stretched out 
under a cashew tree. He smoked patiently, al- 
most comfortably. 

I finally got out of the car and shot two or 
three pictures before they forced the hostage 
onto his knees. They pointed a gun to his head, 
shouted at him, then kicked him to the ground. 
The man was shaking. 

Suddenly, the driver rose. He said it was time 
to go. We got into the car. The hostage was left in 
the middle of nowhere, at 2 A.M. and miles from 
Bissau. But, as he vanished in the side mirror, at 
least he was alive. 

“You knew we wouldn't have killed him, 
right?” the driver asked as he turned back onto 
the main road toward Bissau. “This guy talked 
too much. He should pay more attention. The 
next time he could have serious troubles.” 

I still don’t know why Omar allowed me to 
photograph this. Maybe he wanted to send me 
a message, or just show his power. Maybe he 
wanted to remind me that there are rules here, 
that I’m from another world and this is Africa. 


Marco Vernaschi traveled to Guinea-Bissau on a grant 
from the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting. Learn more 
about this project at pulitzercenter.org. 
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Goodbye, 
Babylon 


King 


“O KAY, MY-NAME-IS, YOU CAN GO.” The sol- 

dier, a Bangladeshi peacekeeper, waved 
Tamba through the morning’s third checkpoint 
and retreated into his tiny shed. There was little 
chance we'd make it to Buchanan and back be- 
fore dark, but we would try. Traveling by road at 
night presented certain risks, even with all the 
peacekeepers on patrol. In the front seat Segbe 
and Tamba were laughing. Security checks often 
ended in this dance of two Englishes, the sol- 
dier’s purpose shifting from interrogation to 
comprehension. Deaf to their own accents, my 
friends regarded the blue helmets as their well- 
meaning but slow-witted protectors. Still, expe- 
rience had taught them to dread checkpoints. 
Tamba grew tense whenever we approached 
one, and only the soldiers’ blinking confusion 
put him at ease. “Old habit,” he would say after- 
ward, grinning unhappily. 

We drove on, through the Firestone Planta- 
tion, with its grim workers’ barracks and neat 
rows of rubber trees. Rumors of forced labor still 
persisted, two years after the end of Liberia’s sec- 
ond civil war, and I wondered aloud whether 
they were true. Segbe nodded without elaborat- 
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ing. I didn’t pursue an answer. I’d begun to feel 
ghoulish: every question I asked seemed to beget 
a litany of horrors. Kids chased the rim of < 
bicycle wheel along the shoulder, the chrom 
splashing sunlight against the pavement. The 
plantation disintegrated into jungle. 

More checkpoints, more Banglad 
groomed, armored, asweat. They we 
by Tamba, whose English syllables 1 
to resolve themselves into the music: 
Creole. The soldiers didn’t unde 
less jokes or the gratitude which 
ively, into contempt. More j ney 
despaired of total disa ; 
had been a refug rel 
emptied roadside vi la 
Other settlements were full 
with election me s. We cre 
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side of the bridge we passed a family of Bassa 
peasants slung with sacks of wet firewood. 
Segbe had business in Buchanan. He was over- 
seeing a workshop for local election observers. 
Tamba was driving, David was taking pictures, 
and I was along for the ride. I was in Liberia as 
a favor to a friend, tasked with “checking things 
out” and reporting back to her NGO. David tin- 
kered with his camera and sorted through a box 
of lenses. Yesterday, he said, rolling down the 
window, he heard that Charles Taylor, Liberia’s 
big-man-in-exile, had dispatched an emissary to 
meet in secret with the presidential candidates. 
What did we make of that? he wondered. Segbe, 
inscrutable as ever, only shrugged. 
Rumormongering was the national pastime. 
Since Taylor had brokered his departure to Ni- 
geria, ending the civil war, people were on the 
lookout for signs of his second coming. The elec- 
tion was a week away and the country was sunk 
in a torpor of foreboding. For months there’d 
been stories of demobilized fighters awaiting the 
signal from Taylor to take up arms, of mercenary 
armies massing in the Ivoirian jungle. One of 
the few credible rumors was that he had placed 
a proxy in the running for president. If other 
warlords could run for office, people reasoned, 
then surely Taylor could rule the country from 
exile, even engineer his own return—the fifteen 
thousand UN peacekeepers on hand weren't 
reassurance enough. A future without Charles 
Taylor was unthinkable: years of darkness had 
circumscribed the Liberian imagination. 


- ROM THE AIRPLANE I'd admired the quicksilver 
calligraphy of Liberia’s rivers as they arced 
and looped along the coast, twenty-thousand 
feet below, deteriorating into a tawny scribble 
of creeks and channels as they flowed inland. 
Riverbank settlements shone in the evening sun. 
The plane was full of UN personnel and expatri- 
ates returning home for the first time in ten or 
twenty years. Liberia had become, for them, a 
country of the mind, and its prospects varied 
from passenger to passenger according to tem- 
perament and personal fortune. I listened to one 
woman argue, absurdly, that reparations would 
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be the first order of business when the new 
president was elected. Fears were confirmed 
and hopes diminished as we began our descent: 
by night Monrovia was a constellation of dying 
stars. The entire country had been without utili- 
ties for years. My own apprehension must have 
been obvious as I stood peering into the car 
park, bag in hand, because when Segbe stepped 
into the light he was chuckling. “Welcome to the 
dark city,” he said. 

This was 2005. Liberia was a failed state, 
Monrovia its ruined capital. A caretaker govern- 
ment, one that had proven itself adept at graft 
and little else, was on its way out. Monrovians, 


Segbe told me, were restive. They'd known calm 
before: the purgatories of the peaceful years, al- 
ways superceded by more violence. Untold num- 
bers lived rough in the city’s nooks and crannies. 
Internally-displaced-persons camps circled the 
outskirts, smothering the hills beyond the sub- 
urbs. I'd never seen anything like it. 


i i i i 


“THERE WERE RUMORS the rebels were coming 
from the north,” Segbe explained, wiping away 
the map he’d drawn on the inside of his office 
window. A pair of naked, rain-slicked boys ran 
laughing and skidding up Benson Street, past 
the Ministry of Defense, with its razor-wire 
roadblock and artillery mount, past a fuel stand 
and its jars of gasoline lit up like church glass, 
past steaming mounds of garbage and whirlpool-- 
ing gutters. The taller boy stopped to drink the 
falling rain and piss into the road. They lived | 
down the block: ’d watched them kick a soccer 
ball up and down the alleyway beside the office, _ 
making a game of anticipating the ball’s errant 
bounces off the rubble. 

“We expected the city to become the front 
line in a few days. I was going to the office to 
take away computers. Suddenly we hear shoot- 
ing. We go outside and people are running across _ 
the bridge. They say the LURD”—Liberians 
United for Reconciliation and Democracy, a_ 
rebel group—“are coming.” 



















Life amid the ruins of Monrovia. On the eve of the 
2005 elections, every crack and fissure had been 
appropriated for living or commerce. 





a 


Monrovia goosenecks along the Atlantic 
Ocean, terminating in a hilly promontory; it 
was here that Taylor made his last stand. The 
2003 siege of the capital pitted LURD rebels 
against Taylor’s soldiers in a vicious firefight, 
the last of a series of struggles for control of the 
West African country that began two decades 
ago. Historians divide the civil war into two 
long conflicts, the first from 1989-1996 and the 
second from 1999-2003, with an intervening 
period of calm in the city and its suburbs. Few 
Liberians would make the distinction, though, 
as atrocities continued apace in most of the rest 
of the country. When splintering rebel groups 
and shifting front lines made life increasingly 
difficult, people sought refuge in the capital by 
the tens of thousands. They called it “America” 
because the depredations were thought to be 


é 


Every building here is telling 
you a story. This one was hit in 
’96 and again in ’03. The first 
time, the bottom part is surviv- 
ing and the roof is destroyed. 
Then there is some small peace. 
Business becomes good again, 
so the owner fixes. Then more 
fighting and his shop is hit 
again. This time he is killed.” 


fewer here, controlled as it was by a single war- 
lord, Taylor, for much of the war. The archi- 
tect of the chaos in Liberia and, later, in Sierra 
Leone, he waged a bush war against rival war- 
lords and weak governments for the first half 
of the 1990s. In 1997 he was elected president. 
Voters reckoned that since he was responsible 
for the worst of the violence, he had the power 
to end it. They were mistaken. 

“Taylor’s men were here, waiting, so we 
know the fighting is going to be serious. Then— 
pshww—mortar,’ Segbe remembered. “We can- 
not go to the car and if we go back to the office 
we will be trapped. So I take Rose and we run for 
along time. The office was destroyed.” The fight- 
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A fishing boat with the American flag painted on its hull. 
Founded by freed American slaves, Liberia enjoyed a 
long and historically friendly relationship with the US 
until the overthrow of the last Americo-Liberian regime 
in 1980. 


ing lasted for weeks, until Taylor fled the coun- 
try. Peacekeepers were deployed not long after. 

Today, Monrovia fizzed with life. Every crack 
and fissure had been appropriated for living or 
commerce—confounding public space with pri- 
vate, owner with squatter. Children flew kites 
from the rooftops. Food stalls huddled inside 
the ruins of an old supermarket. A salon where 
men gathered to drink tea and talk politics had 
sprung from the rubble of a school. Office tow- 
ers stricken by mortar and rockets accommo- 
dated some of the million-and-a-half displaced. 
Rebar protruded from unroofed columns like a 
severe architectural flourish. A family collected 
rainwater by the road, the girls orbiting their 
mother, their little pails held aloft then emptied 
into their mother’s plastic bucket. 

“Every building here is telling you a story,’ 
Segbe said. He pointed to a shop along whose 
walls the gradations of filth were steeper than 
usual, rising from green-black to a modest yel- 
low, and the mortar holes rawer the higher you 
looked. “This one was hit in ’96 and again in 
03. The first time, the bottom part is surviving 


and the roof is destroyed. Then there is some — 


small peace. Business becomes good again, so — 


the owner fixes. Then more fighting and his 
shop is hit again. This time he is killed. He was 
a Lebanese.” 


SEGBE AND HIS FAMILY, the Nyanfors, lived in a 
neighborhood of tall palms and broken roads. In 
another African capital it might have been a slum; 
here the size of the shanties and their yards, the 


mere fact of them, set the area apart from West 


Point and Kru Town upriver. Equally, the size 
of Segbe’s house set it apart from the rest of the 
neighborhood. It was small, immaculate, solidly 
built. This in contrast to his neighbors’ hubristi- 
cally large shacks. Its construction had been a feat 
of Biswasian perseverance: Segbe began work on 
the house during the war and built it up, little by 


little, as he could afford the materials. Within the 
tatters of Liberian society, the Nyanfors belonged 
to its small and uncertain middle class. 


I'd met Segbe a few years before, in Banjul, 
where he presented a report on the excesses of 
the Taylor regime. The human rights commis- 
sioners heard him out and, predictably, that was 
that. We kept in touch through the final year of 
the war. Outwardly, Segbe was a near-caricature 
of the activist dignified by suffering. He was 
calm, watchful, remote, his expressions hewn on 
the sly by some unseen hand—laughter was emit- 
ted rather than laughed. “Soulful” was the word 
our mutual female friends used to describe him. 
In fact he was a shy man for whom silence was 
a curiously rich mode of expression. He existed 
in a kind of domestic equilibrium with Rose, 
his wife, who was loud and funny and beauti- 
ful, the funnier and more beautiful because she 
would lapse into her own self-conscious silences 
at odd moments, only to be drawn out of them 
by Segbe’s mute appreciation. Her voice was ev- 
erywhere, all the time: booming as she dressed 
the kids for school, as she hung the laundry, as 





she gossiped with friends, as we watched TV. 

They had lived through the war but not 
grown up inside of it. Segbe was old enough to 
remember the rule of the Americo-Liberians— 
descendants of the freed American slaves who, 
with help from a historically odd coterie of aboli- 
tionists and segregationists, founded Liberia asa 
black homeland in the nineteenth century—but 
he was too young to begrudge them their former 
dominance. The Americo-Liberians recreated 
the plantation system they'd known as slaves, 
inverted it, and grew rich off the labor of the 
“natives” and the country’s status as a favored 
trading partner of the US. 

In theory, the founding of Liberia was a civi- 
lizing mission. Equality was available to those 
who embraced Christianity and settler culture, 
but the local tribes proved unwilling converts 
and the settlers reluctant miscegenators. Early 
portraits show how literally they recreated the 
milieu they'd known in America: they pose stiff- 
backed in high collars and petticoats, the very 
image of genteel Southerners. The Americo- 
Liberians established a tiny elite that would 
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dominate the country’s political, economic, and 
religious life for the next 130 years. 

The grandson of indentured laborers, Segbe 
was from Maryland County, in the far south, the 
last region to be subdued and absorbed by the 
Republic of Liberia. He reckoned that his father 
was the first Nyanfor to read and write. An in- 
telligent boy, he was taken in by the well-to-do 
family for whom Segbe’s grandparents worked. 
They paid for his education, even encouraged 
him to take their family name. 

“In a way it was a very generous gift,” Segbe 
told me as we finished breakfast one morning. 
“But my father, he was proud, too. He refused 
and they were shocked. They put him on the 
street.” Observing family tradition, Segbe chose 
traditional Grebo names for his own children. 
Bigma, the youngest, played in his lap as we sat 
barefoot in the kitchen, dressed for the office 
and already sweating. We'd been talking about 
the election and the question of ethnicity. The 
leading candidates were a famous soccer player, 
a Kru, and a Harvard-educated economist who 
was light skinned and popularly believed to be 
the granddaughter of settlers. 

She wasn’t, and anyway, even though modern 
Liberia was heir to the perversity of Americo- 
Liberian rule, a bad leader was a bad leader. 
Segbe had seen things go from bad to worse 
when a semiliterate soldier named Samuel K. 
Doe overthrew the last Americo-Liberian presi- 
dent in 1980, ushering in an era of violent eth- 
nic rivalry, and worse again when Taylor rose to 
prominence in the nineties. 

“In Liberia, you kill your father to become 
a man,” Segbe observed, prying Bigma’s fingers 
from around his neck. They sought his collar, his 
earlobes. “That is politics for us.” The elitism of 
the Americo-Liberians made Doe possible, and 
Doe’s chauvinism made Taylor and his divide- 
and-conquer nihilism possible. Could the up- 
coming elections break the cycle? 

“Bigma, stop—” 

Improvising a sort of self-headlock, the little 
girl nuzzled her father’s armpit. 

“Child—” he said, relenting, and with an 
embarrassed smile sat back in his chair. Bigma 
settled in for a cuddle. I never got my answer. 
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DY UCHANAN WAS A PARODY of the Old South 
ie in rusted tin. Plantation houses lined the 
streets on lots barren and overgrown. Yams and 
peppers grew in one yard, a burned-out APC 
had been abandoned in another, and in a third 
a monkey was being fattened for slaughter. The 
animal paced the length of its tether, stopping 
now and again to pick at the knot. I mistook 
it for a family pet. The houses, once owned 
by prosperous families, had been occupied for 
years by squatters. They were enormous shan- 
ties. The roofs and gables were laid over with 
tin sheets and what remained of the original 


masonry was streaked with moss. Sun-worn 
laundry curtained the windows. I’d seen these 
strange flourishes of Americana back in the 
capital—Monrovia has its own shabby version 
of Capitol Hill—but here, once upon a time, the 
illusion of America, of the antebellum South, 
would have been complete. 

After lunch, Tamba and I left Segbe to his 
work and drove out to the port. During the war 
Tamba had worked as a truck driver, transport- 
ing raw timber from the forests of the interior to 
the coast. The port had been a major hub then 
for the illegal arms trade that supplied Taylor's 


A burned-out house taken over by squatters 


in Port of Buchanan. 


soldiers in Liberia and his proxies across the bor- 
der in Sierra Leone. “You need a job, so you don't 
ask questions,” he told me. 

Uneducated but intellectually restless, Tamba 
had been around. He spent most of the war 


chasing work, and knew well the histories of 
the places where he found it. He could be re- 
lied upon to conjure the ghosts of the village or 
town we happened to be visiting: the families 
burned to death in their homes in the green hills 
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above Kakata, the Ghanaian immigrants chased 
from their fishing villages up the coast. There 
was nothing lurid in the telling; these were grim 
statements of fact. He marshaled the horrors of 
the past and in so doing seemed to find peace 
for himself. 

Along the waterfront the only signs of eco- 
nomic life were a dry-goods store and a gaso- 
line stand. We turned onto a road half-melted 
by the rains and whiskered with new grass. 
Mud rilled along the bubbling laterite. The road 
curved past the skeleton of acement factory and 
through the shadows of its steepled iron ribs I 
could see the sawmills of the Oriental Timber 
Company (OTC). 


“When Charles Taylor here, 
you na own nothing,” the 
youngest man told me. 

“He want something, 
he take it. Your camera, 
he take it. They run us 
from our homes. We come 
back, we build new houses, 
they take.” 


As president, Charles Taylor ran Liberia as 
a fiefdom, handing out logging concessions 
to investors from Eastern Europe and Asia in 
exchange for cash and weapons. Preeminent 
among them was Gus Van Kouwenhoven, a 
Dutch arms dealer and Taylor’s longtime busi- 
ness partner. Van Kouwenhoven had supplied 
Taylor back when he was fighting Doe in the 
early nineties. Flouting a UN arms embargo, 
Taylor’s Oriental Timber Company shipped tim- 
ber and Sierra Leonean diamonds to Southeast 
Asia in return for millions of dollars worth of Ka- 
lashnikoy rifles, rocket-propelled grenades, mor- 
tars, and armed personnel carriers. At its peak, 
the OTC ran Buchanan Port as a private city, 
complete with workers’ barracks and its own 
militia. It came to acquire a terrible symbolism. 

Tamba parked beside the crumpled husk of a 
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car. I walked ahead, through piles of shredded 
metal and pulverized outbuildings. Rebel fight- 
ers captured the city in 2003 and, with the help of 
locals, destroyed the port in a spasm of revenge. 
In a place where abject need trumped politics; 
where anything abandoned was stripped, looted, 
and repurposed or sold; the port's utter destruc- 
tion was a testament to the kind of brutality Bu- 
chananites had been subjected to and the need 
for catharsis it had engendered. Someone had 
scrawled “Goodbye, Babylon King” on one of the 
few standing walls. 

Two years on, the port was cannibalizing 
itself for scrap. We wandered past the empty 
shipping office to the dock, where a crane 
was arranging the guts of sawmills into sloppy 
piles. A security guard caught up with us. His 
name was Augustine, and we were trespassing. 
But Augustine was more curious than propri- 
etary, and he was happy to talk. His uniform 
had the look of a hand-me-down: the braiding 
was frayed and one of the epaulettes had come 
unmoored at the shoulder. He’d been hired to 
guard the scrap until it could be shipped out on 
Chinese barges. 

By this time the Chinese were investing in 
troubled, resource-rich states like Liberia and 
Sudan. They arrived shortly after the war ended, 
supplanting the Taiwanese as the favored Asian 
trading partner, and now their presence was well 
established. Apart from the peacekeepers and 
an American film crew, the only foreigners I'd 
seen in the country were the teams of Chinese 
workers assigned to their government’s goodwill 
projects. They looked only half out of place: the 
men, attired in market clothes, cigarettes hang- 
ing from their round, tanned peasants’ faces as 
they squinted against the sun, sweating over 
fresh tar. There was even a Chinese restaurant 
in Monrovia, though no Liberian I knew had 
ever eaten there. The old prejudice followed the 
Chinese here, too: they cook rats and all sorts of 
unspeakable things, people said. 

I asked Augustine what he thought about 
them. He had seen the Chinese around but never 
known one personally. Their money helped the 
country, he admitted, but they were after Libe- 
ria’s natural resources just like Taylor, just like the 


Lebanese, just like everybody else: “They make 
their money from us and they send it back to 
where they come from. It is the same as stealing.” 

Some locals had established a work camp in 
the port’s only surviving timber yard. It was like 
a scene from Samuel Beckett’s Happy Days. Six 
or seven ancient figures labored over smoldering 
mounds of earth with spades and buckets, piling 
dirt and sprinkling water wherever the smoke 
pigtailed too thickly. There’s a trick to making 
charcoal. The wood must burn, but it mustn’t 
burn too hot lest it turn to ash. It’s dirty work. 

“What your business here?” A man in his 
thirties, the youngest by decades, offered me 
his hand. He called over the other men. They 
were attired in rags, grizzled and shirtless, so 
thin their ribs pulled at the skin of their bellies. 
Faces sketched with grime, they regarded us with 
suspicion. Tamba addressed them in Creole. His 
familiar, teasing manner seemed to put them at 
ease. The men had brought their families here 
after the rebels left. The manager of the timber 
yard was allowing them to collect the rotting 
wood and turn it into charcoal for cooking. They 
sold what they couldn’t use themselves. 

“T live in Buchanan these fifty years,” one of 
the older men told us. His name was Emmanuel. 
“T was a trader. I sell rice and soap by the road. I 
remember the day Taylor's men come to town. 
They make big palaver. The neighborhood boys 
join in the looting. They treat the people here 
very, very bad. Your own flesh and blood! God 
will reckon with them. 

“You cannot imagine the people I saw taken 
away and shot, for no reason at all,” Emmanuel 
went on. “Maybe the clothes were too nice. 
Maybe they only speak Bassa. I was a trader, I 
learn to speak many languages. I believe this 
saved me many times.” 

The others had worked as tradesmen and la- 
borers. Henry, a short man with a baggy face 
and a gobby, tubercular cough, was a carpenter. 
During the war he started and lost more busi- 
nesses than he cared to remember. “Me, I take 
my wife, she is that one over there, and we stay 
away, he said. “We move around in the bush, 
we come back. But it happen again and again. 
Taylor, ULIMO [the United Liberation Move- 


ment of Liberia for Democracy], MODEL [the 
Movement for Democracy in Liberia], whoever 
come—same problem.” Henry could no longer 
afford his own tools, so no one would hire him. 

“When Charles Taylor here, you na own noth- 
ing,” the youngest man told me. “He want some- 
thing, he take it. Your camera, he take it. They 
run us from our homes. We come back, we build 
new houses, they take.” 

Emmanuel brandished an invisible blade. 
“The small boys . . . you know what they do? 
They kill you and they turn you inside out! They 
cut you into pieces.” 

Would the big man face justice? 

“He a very wicked man, very wicked. God 
will reckon with him, sure he will,” the young- 
est man said. 

What about the courts? 

“God will reckon with him.” 

No one put much stock in earthly justice. 
Taylor had set himself apart from the atrocities, 
masterminding the war but seldom bloodying 
his own hands, so that he loomed above the 
fighting and the suffering, more icon than man. 

I realized I hadn't caught the youngest man’s 
name. 

“Tt na matter. We na ha nothing, we na noth- 
ing. I light as air.” 

I got the feeling that Tamba and I were no 
longer welcome. Near the gate an older woman, 
handsome and grey—Henry’s wife—sat on her 
haunches in an empty charcoal pit. She wore her 
hair in a wrap and sipped water from a halved 
plastic bottle. A curtain of smoke drifted above 
her, fraying as the wind picked it up. Tamba 
waved. She stared back. Beyond the yard, sky 
and sea met on the horizon, a grey sheet. 


VW E SETTLED INTO A ROUTINE: every day was 
a parade of heat and squalor, every 
evening a tableau of quiet domesticity. After a 
supper of jollof rice, Segbe would retrieve the 
television from its hiding place at the bottom of 
the bedroom closet and we'd watch Nollywood 
movies, the adults slouched in plastic chairs and 
the kids stretched out on the heat-wrinkled lino- 
leum. One was a Romeo-and-Juliet story about a 
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Yoruba woman, a Christian, and a Hausa man, a 
Muslim, set against the backdrop of ethnic vio- 
lence in central Nigeria. Another followed an 
honest cop framed by a politician whose secrets 
he had disturbed. The acting was feverish and 
overwrought and occasionally very, very good. 
I began to see that the West African stereotype 
of Nigerians as extravagant and corrupt and too 
clever for their own good was being popularized 
by Nigerians themselves. 

“These people, eh! What are they doing?” 
Rose threw an arm at the television. Tonight 
Segbe humored her with an explanation: “That 
woman is the sister of the mistress. She is evil.” 
But Rose was already uttering incredulities at 
the next plot twist. 

Neighborhood kids gathered shyly at the 
door. By eight o'clock there would be a dozen 
little bodies arrayed inside the splay of blue 
light. House rules dictated that anyone caught 
dozing was sent home to bed. I watched sleep 
fall heavily upon them. One by one they were 
gathered up and set outside. Only when the 
story involved witchcraft, usually practiced by 
an evil stepmother or a gold-digging mistress, 
would the initial buzz of excitement carry them 
through to the end of the film, 

Movie villains roamed the palatial sets like 
presidents’ wives. They seethed with entitle- 
ment, wagging their fingers and sucking their 
teeth in perpetual affront at the world’s meager 
pleasure bounty, suddenly kittenish when the 
force of their personalities was not enough to 
get them their way: an intimation of the juju 
at work. The heroes, spellbound, cheated their 
friends and beat their wives. The better actors 
exploited the tension between transgression and 
absolution to great effect, throwing off sparks 
of their former goodness when our sympathy 
flagged. The question remained, though: How 
far could one go before forgiveness was impos- 
sible? Everyone in the room wanted to know, 


ON SUNDAYS WE WENT TO CHURCH. The day’s ritual 
began hours before the service, on the verandah, 


where Rose styled her daughters’ hair. Belloh, 


A group of charcoal burners in Port of Buchanan. 


the elder, was first. She sat between her mother's 
legs, head in her lap, eyelids sliding shut as the 
yank and twist of braids grew rhythmic. Bigma 
watched jealously. When it was her turn she 
hopped like a mudskipper, Ribbons were attixed, 
posture was corrected, and the girls were sent 
away to dress. Segbe Jr. stomped around the yard 
in his shirt and tie, tempted by the bright hem 
of garbage at the river's edge and the kickable 
treasures bobbing therein, Through the trees 
you could see the gold-leat dome of Congress. 

The First Assembly of God Church was barn 
like, with raw cement floors and a high tin roof 
crisscrossed by timber beams, The icon above 
the pulpit depicted a Christ who was more su 
perhero than Son of God. His arms rose stiffly 
from his sides, palms upturned and neatly 
bloody, The folds of his robe rippled evenly from 
his heart, like the surface of a pond dashed by a 
pebble, and a mane of dark hair framed his face, 
A blue aura enveloped him. The painting was 
poorly executed, yet by an accident of technique, 
perhaps, the painter had imparted a naturalistic 
dullness to the Christ’s face, a hang of animal 
annoyance around his eyes that would resonate 
with anyone who had suffered this heat amid 
these ruins. 

Women outfitted in pagne dresses and heads 
carves settled into the pews while the men stood 
chatting in the back rows. A member of the 
church band miked the drum kit and tested it 
out. The doors were left ajar to let in light and 
fresh air and through them I could see the ice 
cream vendors already jockeying curbside for 
the best spots. 

The congregation was middle class. They oc 
cupied the uncertain position between Liberia's 
abject majority and a tiny, super-wealthy elite. 
Neither well connected nor well-heeled, they 
lived in semipoverty, but if the peace held they 
were poised to flourish, A recovering Liberia 
would need their education and their skills. 

Segbe introduced me to the pastor, a pleas- 
ant, bull-necked man in his forties. He clapped 
my hand in his, snapped his fingers against 
mine, smiled broadly. He asked me about my 
religion. I told him I had none. Usually | made 
something up, said I was Buddhist or belonged 
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to some other beyond-the-pale religion, because 
saying you had no religion was an invitation to 
proselytize. He merely said, “You are welcome 
in our house of worship. Sit and enjoy the ser- 
mon. I think it will move you.” 

Temptation was his chosen topic; he medi- 
tated on the story of Lot’s daughters. “These 
days,” he said, “there is everywhere temptation. 
I read the newspaper, | listen to the radio, and 
do you know what I hear?” 

“What you hear?” the audience cried, playing 
its part in the ritual of call-and-response. 

“I hear stories about our sons going back to 
the bush to fight and kill. Why? So they can have 
enough to eat. I hear stories about our daughters 
selling their chastity and for what? So they can 
go to school. So they. Can go. To school.” 

A murmur of disbelief. 

“Everywhere, temptation.” The pastor gripped 
the lectern. “Monrovia burned, yes it did, but we 
cannot be giving ourselves to despair. We cannot 
be giving ourselves to temptation. We have lived 
through God’s trials, yes we have, and our faith 
was forged stronger in those flames.” 

I could imagine how Monrovia must have 
felt like a modern-day Sodom, cut off from the 
world, abandoned even by the Americans, who 
parked their warships off the coast while the city 
burned, and how, as people struggled to square 
their faith with all that had happened, escha- 
tological interpretations presented themselves. 
But the pastor was a practical man. 

“To those who say, ‘Let the sinners be 
damned, do you know what I say?” 

“What you say!” 

“I say NO!” Then, softly, “I say no. No. Those 
who are lost, they know not what they do. These 
times have led them astray. But I have good news 
for you. Every one of us, we have the power to 
bring the sinner back into God's light. We have 
the power of our faith, the power of forgiveness. 
The power to save our sons and daughters. Can 
I get a PRAISE JESUS?” 

“PRAAAISE JESUS!” 

Each Sunday, after church, after ice cream, 
after the long drive home, Segbe and I would 
sit on the porch and listen to the radio. First 
the BBC World Service, then a call-in program 
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devotedto personal accounts of the war—talk- 
therapy-as-public-discourse. Forgiveness was 
discussed, without much enthusiasm, and re- 
venge alluded to, but a directionless anger pre- 
vailed. Through a translator an elderly woman 
talked about her grandson, a “good boy” who 
was forced by rebels to shoot his sisters. She 
didn’t blame him, but she could never take him 
back. It was a common refrain. 

A man from Bong Mines related how his son 
had fallen out with his best friend over a girl 
at middle school. They made up, and the mat- 
ter was forgotten. One day the friend was taken 


by rebels and disappeared into the bush. When 


he returned and discovered the girl had moved 
away, the friend abducted the son’s wife. He 
murdered her. The caller could not make sense 
of it. “This was not possible even one generation 
ago,” he said. 

Stories, everyone had stories. 


INETEEN-NINETY-ONE: There he goes, walk- 
ing along the road on the edge of night. 
Over his shoulder, the house where his father 
stays. Ahead, the glitter of fires. Segbe will not 





A congregant at the First Assembly of God Church 


in Monrovia. 


see him again, but he doesn’t know that yet. 
When his father is lost forever behind rebel lines 
and his mother and sisters have fled across the 
border, he'll start a family of his own, not know- 
ing what else to do. For now, though, his mind 
dwells on other things. He sees the old man 
propped on stringy pillows against a dirty wall, 
sweating in the lamplight. He thinks about his 
girlfriend, who is not yet his wife. He wonders 
when classes at the university will resume. 


ctor biiv ll 17-9 


The checkpoint sits athwart the road to Bush- 


rod Island. He rents a room there. Adolescent 
boys with strange eyes stoke the barrel fires, 


and Segbe joins the crowd that is massed before 


them. Between the barrels is strung a rope of 


human intestines. The fires smoke in two thin 
columns. He expected this. He could have gone 
another way, but he would have arrived at an- 
other roadblock like this one and waited among 
people like these: Salarymen on their way home 


from work, peasant women and their children, 


two or three boys his age. A pregnant girl. All of 


them seeking safety in numbers. 

His feelings toward the boy soldiers are 
complicated. He pities them: without their Ka- 
lashnikov rifles they are nothing, they have no 
families, they are doomed. Taylor is their fam- 
ily, God help them. Segbe would scold them, 
chase them away. Any of the men here would. 
He also fears them: he’s witnessed their child’s- 
play savagery, heard their delighted laughter as 
he looked away. It’s harder to take than the un- 
imaginative brutality of older fighters. He wor- 
ries for the pregnant girl. 

The eldest boy, the leader, shoves a man at 
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A boy takes a break from selling soap powder at the 
roadside. FACING PAGE: Supporters of presidential candi- 
date George Weah march to a rally on the outskirts of 
Monrovia. His campaign attracted the support of many 


former child soldiers. 


the front and with that the man becomes the 
crowd's proxy. If he lives, they will live. The boy 
asks the man his name and tells him to shut up 
before he can answer. The boy shoves the man 
and the man falls. Deliberately, like pantomime. 
The boy grabs the man by the scruff of his jacket 
and yanks him forward. He is not strong enough 
to drag the man but the man plays along, shuf- 
fling abjectly on his knees beside him. He is old 
enough to be the boy’s grandfather. The boy 
kicks him in the backside and loses interest. 
Then he beckons the pregnant girl. How de 
body? He pats her belly. The girl says nothing, 
looks the boy in the face. He slaps her, laughs to 
his friends. Segbe waits, looking past the scene, 
toward home, wishing he were there, wishing 
his father weren't sick, wondering when all of 
this will end, whether it'll be this year, next year, 
when. And then something happens: They are 


let go. Shots are fired as they walk away but no 


one runs, for fear of making sport of himself. 
Segbe hears laughter but he doesn't look back. 


Al : 
OU KNOW BOOK, YOU NA KNOW BOOK, we will 


vote for you!” Young men thronged the 
highway in knots of ten, twenty, thirty, chanting 
and strutting, seeing and being seen. They per- 
formed for the commuters who eased their cars 
through the swelling confusion. Some teenagers 
had commandeered a taxi for the soccer-player- 
turned-politician’s final rally. They crouched on 
the roof as it rolled toward the national stadium. 
At the back, standing in the trunk, men waved 
posters and beckoned us to read the magic- 
markered slogans on their T-shirts, which they 
removed and brandished, egging each other on: 
“Degree holder, you broke! DEGREE HOLDER, 
YOU COUNTRY BROKE!” 

“These people,” said Tamba. “Na matter what 
candidate they cheer. They only enjoy to make 
palaver.” 

My head hurt. Buchanan had been a suc- 
cess—Segbe had graduated twenty-five election 





observers—and we had celebrated over drinks at 
the town’s only hotel. The morning was bright, 
cloudless, perfect for a rally. We were on our 
way back to the capital to pick up supplies for 
another training mission. 

“But they support the soccer player,” | of- 
fered. 

“Especially the ex-combatants,” said Segbe, 
“because they are fearing to be left behind.” 

“But it na matter who they cheer,” Tamba 
insisted. 

Much was made of the fact that the soccer 
player dropped out of high school. He rose from 
poverty to become one of Africa's great athletes 
and now a leading candidate for president. His 
rags-to-riches story resonated with young Libe- 
rians, seventy-five thousand of whom fought as 
children in the civil war and whose prospects 
were, they realized, as limited as the soccer 
player's had been. Educated and older Liberi- 
ans meanwhile feared that the man’s political 
naiveté made him the ideal proxy for Charles 
Taylor. 

“P-H-D you broke, P-H-D YOU COUNTRY 
BROKE!” 
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Disfigured faces in the crowd: half-missing 
ears, split noses, scalps and cheeks wormed 
with scars. The crowd swarmed around the car, 
surrounding us, one boy taking an interest first 
in Harold, a Ghanaian IT specialist who volun- 
teered with Segbe’s NGO in his spare time, and 
then in me, and as I reached over to roll up the 
window I saw the boy’s face, wide eyed and ex- 
pectant; I pretended to scratch my knee instead. 
The crowd carried him away. 

“P-H-D you broke, P-H-D YOU COUNTRY 
BROKE!” 

“Oh God,” said Harold. 

David regarded him. “During the last election 
they behaved much worse.” 


They abducted children of 
all ages and ethnic groups 
and forced them to kill their 
fathers, mothers, siblings, 
neighbors, leaders. Plied 
with “brown-brown,” a mix- 
ture of cocaine and gun- 
powder, and trained to kill 
on command, they made for 
reckless but loyal soldiers. 


During the last election, in 1997, they—the 
child soldiers—chanted, “He killed my ma! He 
killed my pa! I'll still vote for him!” 

At the height of his power Taylor was the self- 
fashioned patriarch of a large and dysfunctional 
family of rebel soldiers, a leader who charmed 
and intimidated in equal measure. He won the 
election without having to rig the vote. But to 
appreciate his genius as a warlord and a dictator, 
you must understand the dynamics of Liberian 
society on the eve of the civil war. 

When Taylor launched his rebellion in 1989, 
the country was as stratified as any in West Af- 
rica. The brutality and favoritism of the Doe 
regime had begotten rebel groups whose only 
purpose was to advance the interests of their 
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tribe. Taylor’s National Patriotic Front of Liberia 
(NPFL) was no exception: he recruited heavily 
from his mother’s people, the Gola, and from 
the Kissi, a related tribe. Half a dozen factions 
competed for power, but in a society as pluralis- 
tic as Liberia’s none could hope to gain enough 
leverage to rule the country (never mind that 
many devolved into criminal enterprises which 
sometimes profited even by their own people). 
Segbe recalled passing through the territories of 
three different factions on his way to and from 
campus during his student days. 

Learning from the mistakes of Doe and the 
Americo-Liberians, Taylor abandoned ethnic- 
ity as his organizing principle. Tribe became an 
obstacle to be surmounted. He was not the only 
warlord to recruit child soldiers but he was the 
first to use them strategically, as solvent to the 
societal glue of family, community, tribe. The 
NPEL abducted children of all ages and ethnic 
groups and forced them to kill their fathers, 
mothers, siblings, neighbors, leaders. Plied with 
“brown-brown,” a mixture of cocaine and gun- 
powder, and trained to kill on command, they 
made for reckless but loyal soldiers. Unit com- 
manders encouraged their recruits to identify 
with them as children to a parent, and above 
all with Taylor himself—“Papay,’ as he became 
known. Taylor’s ambitions, largely realized, were 
parricidal: he would tear down the institutions 
of tribe and family and rebuild them, placing 
himself at their head. This was how he came to 
rule Liberia. 

Of course, the fatherly image Taylor culti- 
vated among his Small Boys Units, as they were 
called, hardly jibed with the ruthless leader he 
really was. Driving through Monrovia one night, 
Segbe pointed out a field where dozens of child 
soldiers were rumored to have been shot and 
dumped, some of them buried alive. These were 
kids who had been crippled in battle or deranged 
by drugs and post-traumatic stress. They had re- 
turned to Monrovia as beggars, pleading with 
anyone who would listen that Charles Taylor 
should take care of them. They were an embar- 
rassment, and Taylor had them disappeared. 

But his army of self-orphaned children was 
effective. Their legacy—his legacy—was to have 


destroyed Liberians’ self-worth, their sense of 


entitlement even to their own human rights. 
This went beyond the customary fatalism that 
dated at least as far back as the Doe years (one 
mordant slogan from that era went, “You like it, 
you na like it, Sammy like it!”). Under Taylor, a 
culture of impunity flourished; today warlords 
ran for office and murderers walked free be- 
cause, who could summon the indignation to 
see them punished? 

We'd seen Paul Mulbah, the former head of 
the secret police, holding court at a kebab shop. 
We'd seen Cukoo Dennis—one of Taylor’s most 
vicious generals, famed for his body count and 
his cannibalism—cruise past peacekeepers in 
his Land Rover. On the eve of the 2005 election, 
this was the greatest obstacle Liberia faced— 
greater than the shattered infrastructure, or 
the networks of privilege among the political 
classes, or even the weapons still circulating 
throughout the country. 


THE CONNEH INTERNALLY DISPLACED PERSONS CAMP 
sprawled across a naked hillside lapped by jun- 





A resident of Conneh Internally Displaced Persons Camp. 


gle. Filthy, sun-worn tarps cloaked the huts, of 
which there were several thousand. The camp 
took its name from Sekou Conneh, Taylor's 
main rival in the final years of his reign. It was 
an ironic tribute: Conneh’s rebels, the LURD, 
chased thousands of people from their homes as 
they marched on the capital. The refugees ended 
up here and Conneh ended up on the presiden- 
tial ballot. A pair of skinny, sorrowful-looking 
teenagers named Aaron and Nehemiah led us 
through the camp. 

“Our talk show is nonpartisan,” Aaron ex- 
plained as we reached the crest of the hill. The 
sun had burned off the storm clouds and set 
alight the metal sheds below. “We debate ev- 
erything. Camp issues—there are not enough 
latrines. Repatriation—when do we go home? 
We talk about food rationing, the big issues. Se- 
curity, what to do with the small boys with the 
big guns.” 

They were taking us to see the radio station 
they had established the year before. “I have 
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seen refugee camps on television,’ Harold whis- 
pered, “but this is very bad.” 

“With the election coming, we give people 
a few minutes to talk about the party they sup- 
port,” Nehemiah said. A group of residents led 
by Joe Toe, the camp's elected leader, had at- 
tached itself to us. They were eager to tell their 
stories. Ahead the radio tower, an antenna fixed 
to a crooked wood pole, rose thirty feet above 
the huts. The stiff poster smiles of presiden- 
tial hopefuls competed for our attention. The 
repatriation of hundreds of thousands of IDPs 
was a key election issue, and Conneh was as 
politicized as any place in the country, but the 
residents’ papering of their drab huts was an 
aesthetic choice as much as it was a political 
one. They’d gotten used to making something 
out of nothing. Small flourishes like these were 
in evidence all over the camp. 

“Look at these tiny houses,” Harold observed, 
warming to the role of bemused outsider. “They 
are not fit for living. I could never be so strong as 
these people.” He talked on, praising Liberians 
for their bravery and grit while reproaching— 
congratulating—himself for being shocked by it 
all. Tamba shook his head. 

The station, a two-room cement structure, 
wasn't much bigger. The broadcast booth had 
been soundproofed with blankets and raffia. 
The DJs culled African-American and Nigerian 
pop culture for inspiration. Nehemiah showed 
me their library: thirty, maybe forty bootlegs of 
hip-hop (50 Cent, Ludacris, Lil’ Bow Wow), reg- 
gae (Bob Marley, Lucky Dube), Nigerian gospel, 
and local singers (Princess Margaret and Sarah 
Thompson). A mess of salvaged electronics— 
the transmitter—spilled out onto the broadcast 
desk alongside a tape deck and a microphone. 
The whole enterprise was solar powered. On 
sunny days Conneh Community Radio Network 
broadcasts reached as far as Kakata, the nearest 
town. 

“We are training some young people to be 
field reporters. They look for stories and find 
guests for our shows, people in the camp who 
can talk about the issues,’ Aaron explained. “Of 
course, there are twelve thousand experts on re- 
patriation here,” he said, cracking a smile. 
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The studio of CCRN, a radio network established 
by residents of the Conneh Internally Displaced 
Persons Camp. 


“But it’s good, we have a religion show, and 
a show about sexuality. One of the people here 
distributes condoms and educates people. He 
spreads the good word on CCRN.” 

The camp had, over four years, come to re- 
semble a well-organized, if desperately poor, 
town. They'd established an elected council, 
three churches, a mosque, a primary school, the 
radio station. It was as though the residents’ col- 
lective trauma had been sublimated as a compul- 
sion to organize, to master. 

“This camp,’ Joe Toe declared, “is a place of 
waiting. We are not coming and we are not going” 

Since the end of the war, fewer than half of 
the country’s 800,000 refugees had returned 
to their homes, and Conneh was among the 
camps whose dismantling had been repeatedly 
postponed. The people here had no choice but 
to put the trauma of the war behind them and 
move on, even as they waited to return to what 
was left of their villages and towns. 

“The fighting started in the morning and we 
were caught between the shooting,” a boy called 
Dekegai told us. “People were running every- 
where, escaping into the bush. I see neighbors 
get shot, fall down. They try to crawl away. So 
much screaming. Some of the children are ab- 
ducted. My family, we are lucky, we escape to- 
gether.” 

Aaron and Nehemiah were high-school stu- 
dents in nearby Bong County when the fight- 
ing broke out. The boys fled with their families, 
bringing what belongings they could carry to Ka- 
kata, a day and a night’s walk, on whose outskirts 
the camp was eventually established. Nehemiah 
had studied electronics before the fighting and 
earned enough money repairing radios to com- 
plete his last year of high school in Kakata. 

“T had technical skills and Aaron had some 
good ideas,” he said. Following the example of 
the radio stations in Monrovia, CCRN supplied 
airtime to people who wanted to share their ex- 
periences of the war. 

“People want to talk. They feel better, I think. 








It is not good to forget,” Aaron said. “We cannot 
pretend the bad things didn’t happen. And we 
must forgive.” 

But there was resentment. “The fighters, they 


get money for their guns,” said Joe Toe. At the 
end of the war, every combatant who left the 
bush and handed in his gun was registered for 
the rehabilitation program and given three hun- 
dred dollars, a sum that exceeded a year’s wages 
for most Liberians. The rehabilitation program 
eventually stalled, for lack of resources and po- 
litical will. 

“We need woodworking tools and tools for 
agriculture, we need pots and spoons, and zinc 
to make roofs. We wait for this while the small 
boys get job training,” he complained. 

“But people realize this is the price of peace,” 
said Aaron, sounding, for a moment, like a poli- 
tician. What about when combatants return 
home to live among the neighbors they looted, 
or raped, or whose family members they killed, 
during the war? I asked. Would forgiveness be 
possible then? 

“You must understand that Liberia is tired,” 


said Joe Toe, “and when you are tired, it is easier 
to forgive than to make revenge.” 


alee RAINS GREW woRrSE. Reports from the cam- 
paign trail described candidates stuck for 
days in the bush. They braved Liberia's glutted 
highways, lured by the symbolism of visiting the 
country’s remotest and most disenfranchised 
communities. Nimba and Lofa counties were so 
isolated that they had not yet been completely 
disarmed; fighting had continued there for 
months after the peace agreement was signed 
in 2003. One presidential hopeful, misjudging 
the potency of the populist gesture, hired a he- 
licopter to skirt him in and out of the interior. 
It did not go over well. Another set off a minor 
frenzy when he threw money—wads of Ameri- 
can dollars—at supporters on a campaign stop. 
Both were depressing reminders of the obstacles 
Liberia faced on its tortuous path from ruin. 
On the radio farmers vowed to walk for whole 
days, camp out overnight, do whatever it took to 
cast their ballots, but few people would admit 
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to having made up their minds about the can- 
didates. Even those interviewed at the rallies 
were coy, admitting that they liked their man (or 
woman), but insisting they would make up their 
minds at the polling booth. The whole country 
wanted to savor this heady moment of possibil- 
ity, because no one knew what would follow it. 


The editorial pages overflowed with specula- 
tion: about the frontrunners, about the likeli- 


hood of a runoff, about the prospect of violence, 
about Taylor. Olusegun Obasanjo, the Nigerian 
president, announced that he would hand over 
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his famous guest if Liberia’s new president 
wished it. None of the candidates would com- 
mit to bringing Taylor to trial, not on Liberian 
soil. The risk was too great. Taylor had too many 
powerful allies. 

On the Sunday before the election we went 
to church. The congregants were listless in the 
heat. Rose chewed a yawn. Bigma dozed in her 
lap. I sat beside them, feverish and distracted 
by the loosening knot of upset in my belly. We'd 
eaten bush meat last night and again, cold, for 
breakfast this morning. 








Scrubbed and puffy eyed, the pastor deliv- 
ered a sermon about hope. He was in fine form. 
“Some people,” he said, “some people hope 
wildly, and we call them fools.” 

Segbe coughed nervously. Since he wrapped 
up the final training course two days ago he’d 
been peevish and more talkative than usual. 

“There is a saying: “Fool me once, shame 
on you. Fool me twice, shame on me. We have 
been fooled, yes. We have been fooled too many 
times by the promise of peace,” said the pastor. 
He invited no response from the pews. “But 


A UN soldier explains procedures to voters outside a 


polling station in Monrovia. 


I have another saying: “There is no shame in 
being a fool? 

“Your children,’ he continued, surveying 
the front row, where we sat. “How old are they? 
Four? Eight? How many of us have children that 
age? They are children of hope, born in times 
of peace. 

“Are we fools for bringing these children into 
the world? No. I say to you, we must hope wildly. 
We must risk disappointment. We must risk bit- 
terness. Otherwise we are slaves to our fear, and 
the devil, he feeds on fear!” 

The band played. The congregation was in- 
vited to contribute to the beautification of the 
church. A few families made their way to the 
collection box at the front of the chapel. The 
pastor enumerated their contributions and sang- 
chanted a few words of praise. Then Segbe made 
an incredible gesture: he tithed $350, an enor- 
mous sum, one his family could not easily afford. 
Rose looked astonished, worried, and—as the 
crowd, electrified, began to dance and clap its 
way to the collection box, each family outdoing 
the next, but none matching the Nyanfors’ reck- 
less generosity—proud. 

“Wow,” I said, when Segbe returned to the 
pew. My friend shrugged. “Sometimes you need 
to make beautiful things in this life.” He kissed 
his wife on the cheek. In the end, the congrega- 
tion tithed an incredible $3,400. 

Was it the weather, the scripture, fever? The 
following night I dreamed of a flood, of the 
riverbank’s hem coming loose, of soda cans, 
bottles, clothes, papers, the bodies of neighbors 
floating through the house on the tide-fattened 
river. The water lifts the furniture bobbing to the 
ceiling. The children huddle in plastic chairs, 
impassive, and someone is shouting. It’s dawn; 
Segbe snores in the half-light, his wife having 
decamped to the children’s room to make space 
for me, and a rat chews on the sack of rice at the 
foot of the bed. Rain curtains the house, hang- 
ing bluely from the eaves, and there’s the voice 
again, crying “Wake up Liberians! It is time to 
elect your leader!” O 
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Essay and Photographs 
by Dana Romanoff 


IN HER BEDROOM, SELASSIE EXAMINES HER REFLECTION in tiny broken mirror. 
She lives in a traditional Troxovi shrine of the Ewe people in Ghana. 
When she was a small girl, her family brought her to the shrine to make 
amends with a god who was angry because of a crime committed by her 
ancestors, years before Selassie was born. She is a fiashidi, defined in the 
Ewe language as a “queen fit for a king” and a “wife of the god.” 

There are thousands of women like Selassie, young and old, who 
serve in the shrines to atone for the past crimes of their family and 
society. This age-old practice has sparked controversy nationally and 
internationally. Those calling for abolition of the practice call Selassie a 
trokosi or “a slave of the shrine.” The women lack freedoms, they say, are | 
forced into physical labor and sexual relations with the priests. And so 
they have made it their mission to eradicate this practice and to “liber- 
ate and rehabilitate” the women and girls through vocational training 
and Christian counsel. dee eae 

I traveled to the town of Klikor in southeast Ghana, home to Selassie 
and hundreds of other fiashidi, seeking answers: What does it mean to be 
a wife of the god? Is Selassie a queen of the town or a slave of the shrine? 


GOD IS WORSHIPPED THROUGHOUT GHANA in a variety ro} NS He is heard, 
seen, and referenced in the beat of the drums, movements of the danc-. 


ers, marks on the body, patterns on cloth, trees growing in the sacred. 
forest, and inscriptions on the rear of taxis. The majority of ele rerir vets ee 
are nominally Christians or Muslims, itt they still hold traditional es : a : 
liefs. When Christianity arrived in the Gold Coast in the mid 1800s, the os on 
Ewe people were depicted as wild barbarians and STE Teonnstat py vil ae 


pagans. The Christian missionaries preached their belief that tenons (oye) ae 
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to Christianity equaled conversion to modern 
life. Yet while technological modernity and pro- 
gressive thought are accepted in Klikor (some 
townspeople have cell phones), the older reli- 
gious beliefs are still strongly held, 

‘he Ewe people live in coastal areas in south: 
eastern Ghana and the southern areas of Togo 
and Benin. Their ancient religion is rooted in the 
powers of the earth and its supernatural forces. 
They believe in God, the Supreme Being, and 


often refer to God as a spouse, The Ewe also be- 


lieve in spirits or smaller gods, who do the will of 


God and have shrines devoted to their worship. 
Tro, a war god, is one of those deities. Hundreds 
of Troxovi shrines exist throughout the region, 
each hosting an uncountable number of fiashidi 
who call the god, Tro, their husband, In Klikor, 
a town of around 8,000 people near the border 
of Togo, the Troxovi shrine is the most powerful 


religious institution in the community. 


My Feet BurRROWw into the soft and smoothly 
swept sand at the entrance to one of the three 
main Troxovi shrines in town. The sweet smell 
of apeteshie, the local drink made from sugar 
cane and palm, lingers in the hot still afternoon 
air that sticks to my bare shoulders. | am wear- 
ing only acloth tied beneath my arms, following 
the regulations for all who enter the shine. Light 
filters in through gaps in the tin and thatched 
roof, illuminating benches crowded with older 
men, middle-age women, and new mothers with 
infants wrapped to their backs, They are wait- 
ing their turn for prayer or have come to pass 
the time gossiping. Goats and chickens tied with 
twine to benches wait to be offered as sacrifices 
to the god, 

Torgbui, the priest, is dressed in the tradi- 
tional attire of a Troxovi priest—a cloth around 
his waist, a straw necklace and cap for spiritual 
protection, his wrists and ankles piled high with 
cowry shells to signify spiritual wealth. People 
take turns bowing before him, On their hands 
and knees, they quietly tell their worries to the 
priest to pass onto the god, They pray for a suc- 
cessful business, a good harvest, the health of a 
sick child, the resolution of quarrels and crimes. 

Two fiashidis sit beside Torgbui. The blue 
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FACING PAGE, Top: A fiashidi pauses to say a silent prayer 
while sweeping the floor in between the male and 
female Troxovi shrines in the sacred forest in Klikor. 
Bottom: Torgbui Adzima, a priest of one of the three 
Troxovi shrines in Klikor, prepares for an afternoon walk 
through town. The priest must always dress in a blue 
robe, carry a staff and wear an eshie, a straw necklace, 
around his neck to symbolize his spiritual power. 


cloth around their waist signifies their status; 
a smaller straw necklace is tied around their 
neck for spiritual protection; their wrists are 
lined with colorful beads, and their toenails 
gleam with fresh paint. The women pour the 
apeteshie into tiny coconut shells. Calling to 
the ancestors, Torgbui pours the drink on the 
floor and prays. He then hands out money to 
the worshippers. 

I watch as twenty-six-year-old Mama ner- 
vously sits at the shrine for her initiation to 
become a fiashidi. Years ago her family began 
suffering many misfortunes—deaths, illnesses, 
failing business. They sought consultation with 
the god through a diviner and found out that 
long ago, an ancestor committed a crime, and the 
misfortunes would continue unless a female—he 
specifically named Mama—came to the shrine 
to marry the god. Mama goes through with her 
initiation rites: prayer, consulting a diviner, and 
going to the sacred forest for ritual blessings. The 
next day Mama is more relaxed having realized 
that nothing scary or harmful has happened. She, 
however, does not want to start a new life and 
live at the shrine. At home in Togo she is finish- 
ing up hairdressing school and has a boyfriend. 
Despite pressure from her family, the priest and 
the god, and years of tradition, a few days later 
Mama leaves the village to go back home. 

The fiashidi are under no physical obliga- 
tion to the shrine or priest. Many remain in the 
town, establishing their own households and 
businesses and receiving economic support 
from both their family and the priest. They lead 
people to prayer and help around the shrine. As 
fiashidi, they are protected from being cheated, 
cursed, or robbed. They are among the most eco- 
nomically and socially privileged women, and 
are treated as “Queen of the Town.” O 
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Inside their bedroom in the shrine, young Teele start their day DETT aay Be 
lotion and brushing hair extensions. For some of CUM IRaltae lets lec ae 
Ra eu em tM MRC RR UL] Te ee 


A fiashidi can be any age and is replaced Py RETA LCs 
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Fiashidis fight for a chance to fill their 
calabashes with mud to plaster the 
walls of the shrine, a job done only 
AMER eli 
happens once a year during the 

Troxovi festival and it offers the women 
EME ileal Te mele VOR Eee 
Those trying to end the practice of 
taking fiashidis say the women are 
slaves forced to plaster the walls as a 


punishment and form of physical labor. 
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Adzo Ashipodi dresses in her finest 
cloth and beads to dance for the priest 


during the festival of the drum. 
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Mama, 26, sits at the Troxovi shrine 
CI GT am Cee Mitel Lea (Le 
family bows to the priest and presents 
the required gifts which they have 
spent years saving for Mama to have. 
Despite pressure from her family, 
Mama decides not to live in the shrine 
and returns home to Togo. The priest 
FRET CR LCR RLM URC Sule Ls 
financially. In return, the fiashidis 
help lead people to prayer and assist 
the priest. Opponents of the practice 
claim that the women are coerced into 
Tye UCM ee CMC ctct em eth 
ELMS i yee Tan LL 
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PN an TS fuel UL a cloth Seer with cell ai cena on nae ae 
of a shrine of African traditional eT in the town of Klikor i ty (cece . 
While the people of Rane hold ent Pees FTiTe| pitas sc Bi usa 


ancestors, they welcome modernity and value education and Rees 
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The Blind Plumber 
of letouan 


Essay by Eric Calderwood | Photographs by Daniel Attwell 


USTAFA AL-FARKHANI STOPS OUTSIDE the 

closed gate of the Tijaniyya shrine in 

Tetouan, Morocco, and holds a finger 
to his lips. His eyes go dim as he places his ear 
against the whitewashed limestone wall of the 
house that abuts the shrine. At first, it is im- 
perceptible, but as our ears adjust—filtering out 
the footsteps, bouncing balls, and carts from the 
nearby commercial street—the sound emerges: 
a high-pitched murmur, like wind hitting leaves. 
There is water in the walls, flowing quietly into 
the adjacent shrine. Mustafa’s eyes light up, and 
he says: “Do you hear?” 

Mustafa is legally blind, but this condition has 
not prevented him from working as a kanawi, 
a traditional plumber responsible for the up- 
keep of the Skundo water system. This system 
brings Tetouan’s underground streams to the 
city’s historic nucleus (known as the medina) 
via a gravity-driven network of interlocking clay 
pipes. Fitting for a man who has dedicated his 
professional life to the preservation of a subter- 
ranean space, Mustafa works in a shadow world: 
he can see some light, but he increasingly relies 
on touch and his acute sense of hearing to fix the 
Skundo pipes. Despite his blindness, he walks 
the labyrinthine streets of Tetouan’s medina with 
wide, hungry strides. He is a tall, lumbering man 
who wears pajama pants and black leather clogs. 
As he prowls the ancient streets of Tetouan’s cen- 
ter, it is difficult to keep up with him: he darts 
from pipe to pipe, stopping at each corner to 
greet citizens who thank him for fixing the water 
in their homes. 

Mustafa was born in Tetouan in 1967, but his 
family originates in Nador, to the east on Moroc- 
co's Mediterranean coast. Today, Nador (like Tet- 
ouan) has become a popular point of departure 
for illegal emigration—both North African and 
sub-Saharan—to mainland Spain. Mustafa, how- 
ever, has never considered emigrating; instead, 
his life has revolved around the historic center 
of Tetouan, where he was raised—and where he 


now works as a kanawi for the houses, shrines, 
baths, and mosques located in the compact core 
of the medina. Mustafa began studying to be a 
kanawi as a young boy—perhaps as early as eight, 
he recalls. His apprenticeship lasted ten years, 
during which time his masters—Tetouan’s two 
former kanawin—never allowed him to work on 
a pipe alone. By the time he was eighteen, Mus- 
tafa had memorized a map of the medina based 
solely on the flow of water. 

Because the streets aren’t linear, most first- 
time visitors to the medina assume that the me- 
dieval urban nucleus expanded in a haphazard 
fashion. In fact, Tetouan’s urban planning is in- 
timately linked with its underground streams. 
The fundamental building blocks of all Moroc- 
can neighborhoods are a mosque for prayer, a 
public bath, and a public oven for baking bread. 
(The traditional Moroccan home doesn't have an 
oven in the kitchen.) Both mosques and bath- 
houses require a constant influx of water. For 
this reason, the pattern of Tetouan’s medieval 
neighborhoods mimics the flow of water under 
the city. Each expansion of the medina meant, in 
turn, an extension of the gravity-based Skundo 
system. Water supply, therefore, both enabled 
and limited demographic developments. 

No one is more aware of this relationship 
between plumbing and housing than a kanawi, 
whose training requires him to remember the 
source and course of each of the city’s streams. 
When Mustafa picks up a stone or grate to ex- 
pose the plumbing beneath the streets, he can 
point to each pipe and tell you where it comes 
from and where it goes. Historically, the main 
deposits for the Skundo system were located in 
mosques or in the palaces of rich families. These 
mosques and families, in turn, helped to pay 
the salary of the kanawin and their apprentices. 
Today, this system of compensation has fallen 
apart. Most of Tetouan’s important families 
have relocated to Tangier or Casablanca, leav- 
ing the center of Tetouan with an abundance of 
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decaying palaces, which have been taken over by 
squatters from the nearby Rif mountains. These 
squatters—often ten or twenty families in a one- 
family palace—are unable to pay the kanawin 
for the work done on the water tanks, which, 
if left dry, would stop the flow of water into the 
nearby residential neighborhoods. Without pay- 
ment for the kanawin, the city could become 
waterless, but Musafa has lost a series of appren- 
tices, because he has no money to pay them. 


| FIRST MET MUSTAFA ON A Gray, unseasonably 
cool day in June 2008. We were introduced by 
our mutual friend Khalid al-Rami, a historian 
who recently published a book on the history 
of Tetouan’s plumbing infrastructure. Khalid 
had arranged for us all to meet at a café on Mu- 
hammad V Avenue, Tetouan’s main pedestrian 
drag. When Mustafa arrived, Khalid and I were 
already at a table, looking at samples of clay 
Skundo pipes that Khalid had picked up during 
his research. He was explaining to me the dif- 
ference between the clay pipes used in Fez, and 
those used in Tetouan. When he saw Mustafa 
approaching our table, Khalid stood to greet 
him, introduced me, and then left us alone at 
the table to talk. I had already ordered a coffee 
and asked Mustafa if he’d like to join me, but 
he said, “Ad sharabt” (“I just drank one”). I had 
spent enough time in Morocco to know that this 
was just a polite way of saying “No thanks.” I 
tried to ask Mustafa about himself, but our con- 
versation was awkward and slow. He seemed 
embarrassed to talk about himself, and when he 
did, he mumbled and looked at his feet. Even 
though I had spent a lot of time in Morocco, 
I had trouble understanding his thick Tetouani 
dialect of Arabic. 

Our conversation started to open up when I 
asked him what sort of jobs he had been working 
on lately. Two days before, he had received a call 
from City Hall. They asked him to fix the plumb- 
ing in the Basha Mosque, adjacent to the royal 
palace complex, in preparation for the impend- 
ing arrival of the king, Muhammad VI. Unlike 
his father, Hassan II, who went to Tetouan only 
once during his entire thirty-eight year reign, 
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Muhammad VI now spends his summers there, 
perhaps to redress his father’s legendary neglect 
of the North. Mustafa agreed to do the job at the 
Basha Mosque, but later in the day, they called 
back to tell him that he had to perform the work 
at night so that people wouldn't see him coming 
in and out of the palace. Since Mustafa’s failing 
eyesight prevents him from working at night, he 
had to turn down the project. City Hall ended 
up calling the local utilities company, Amendis, 
whose plumbers are notorious for sabotaging the 
clay Skundo pipes in order to force people to use 
their infrastructure. “I don’t know what they'll 
do when the king comes,” Mustafa mused. 


TETOUAN LIES TEN KILOMETERS from Morocco’s 
Mediterranean coast, southeast of Tangier. Due 
to this strategic position, near the mouth of the 
Mediterranean and at the maritime crossroads 
of Europe and Africa, the city has been at the 
center of a clash between Christian Europe and 
Muslim North Africa for centuries. Around the 
time Columbus sailed west toward the New 
World, a band of exiles from the Muslim king- 
dom of Granada (which had just fallen to the 
Catholic monarchs of Spain) founded Tetouan. 
As Spain and Portugal fought to control Mo- 
rocco’s coast throughout the sixteenth century, 
piracy provided Tetouan with steady streams of 
Christian captives, who joined black Africans in 
the city’s bustling slave market. Later, in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Tet- 
ouan was the theatre of a series of wars between 
Spain and Morocco, which eventually led to the 
creation of the Spanish Protectorate of Morocco 
(1913-1956). Tetouan was the administrative 
and commercial capital of the Protectorate and 
the visible symbol of Spain’s last attempt to es- 
tablish an African empire. 

Tetouan lies in the foothills of the Rif moun- 
tains, and nearby Mount Dersa, which towers 
over the historical center of the city, provides 
not only majestic views of the surrounding Mar- 
til valley, but also a strategic lookout to prevent 
maritime attack. The streams that descend from 
Mount Dersa cut into the permeable calciferous 
rock formations on which the city stands. Over 








many millennia, this process of attrition slowly 
eroded Tetouan’s foundation, leaving a dense 
network of subterranean caves that spreads out 
across the city. 

These caves have, like the streams that cre- 
ated them, played an important role in Tetouan’s 
history. Starting in the early sixteenth century, 
they were used as prisons for the Christian cap- 
tives of Tetouani pirates. Contemporary Euro- 
pean accounts of these caves depict them as 
hellish dungeons. Leo Africanus, a famous six- 
teenth-century North African convert to Chris- 
tianity, wrote Description of Africa, a European 
best-seller, in which he documents his visit to 
Tetouan’s caves. There, he saw “three thousand 
Christian slaves wearing wool sacks and sleep- 
ing in dug-out holes, all of them chained down 
below the earth.” At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Cervantes illustrated the fame of 
Tetouan’s subterranean prisons when the hen- 
pecked protagonist of his entr’acte The Divorce 
Judge compares his marriage to “captivity in Tet- 
ouan’s caves.” Spanish Franciscan monks made 
frequent diplomatic visits to Tetouan in order to 
negotiate the Christian captives’ freedom. They 
also built a small subterranean church, Nuestra 
Senora de los Dolores (Our Lady of Sorrows), 
where they would celebrate mass for the pris- 
oners. This humble sanctuary lies five meters 
under the medina’s main commercial thorough- 
fare, al-Mutamir, which takes its name from the 
underground tunnels that run beneath it. 

In 1922, a team of Spanish archaeologists, led 
by Cesar Luis de Montalban, uncovered the re- 
mains of this sixteenth-century church. Aware 
of the archaeological and historical significance 
of this discovery, the Protectorate government 
commissioned Carlos Ovilo, a Spanish-trained 
architect born in Tangier, to visit the site and 
study the viability of more extensive excava- 
tions. Ovilo concluded that excavation could 
not continue without seriously compromising 
the structural stability of the commercial thor- 
oughfare above it. After Ovilo’s official visit to 
the underground prison and church, neither 
the Spanish Protectorate nor the Moroccan 
authorities made any attempt to excavate the 
site, despite the potential interest to tourists of 


a sixteenth-century church buried underneath 
the streets of a medieval Islamic city. Today, its 
only remnant is a small metal hatch, covering 
barely a square meter of ground between a popu- 
lar juice stand and a coffee shop. Hundreds of 
people step on the metal hatch each day, without 
knowing what lies below. The only souvenir of 
Ovilo’s descent into Tetouan’s netherworld is a 
detailed sketch of the site that he produced for 
Montalban’s archaeological report. 

In 1917, just a few years before Ovilo’s expedi- 
tion to Tetouan’s underground, the Protectorate 
government had hired him to design a colonial 
annex to Tetouan’s historic nucleus. This annex, 
which became known as the Ensanche (“expan- 
sion”), originates at the walls of the ancient 
medina and spreads out in neat, rectangular 
blocks of near uniform size. Ovilo’s Ensanche 
harkens back to the homogeneous and Neo- 
Classical aesthetic of late-nineteenth-century 
Spanish architecture. Both its name and its 
design evoke the eponymous Eixample (Cata- 
lan for “expansion”) of Barcelona, designed by 
Ildefons Cerda in 1859. Cerda’s design for the 
nineteenth-century expansion of Barcelona was 
based on a grid system, which was intended to 
facilitate traffic flow and symbolize a rational 
and democratic city. Cerda later formally articu- 
lated his belief in the connection between de- 
mocracy, modernity, and rational urban design 
in his General Theory of Urbanization (1867), a 
seminal text for urban designers, who consider 
it the origin of the word “urbanism.” Like Cerda’s 
Eixample, Ovilo’s Ensanche attempted to bring 
rational design to Tetouan’s urban chaos. Ovilo 
envisioned the Ensanche’s rectangular blocks 
and clean lines as an urban symbol of the new 
colonial order and also as a rebuke to the streets 
of the medina, which follow the aleatory flow of 
underground water. Whatever Ovilo’s intentions 
were, the construction of the Ensanche had the 
effect of creating a two-tier city: a ghettoized 
medina for the Muslim “natives” and a mod- 
ern annex for the Protectorate officials and the 
local aristocracy (both Muslim and Jewish) that 
worked with them. 

Carlos Ovilo continued to design buildings in 
Tetouan until his death in 1952, and the evolu- 
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tion of his style reads like a textbook narrative 
of early twentieth-century Spanish architecture: 
the homogeneous neo-classicism of his early pe- 
riod (1917-1931) gives way to the movement and 
modernist rationalism of his Republican period 
(1931-936), which is followed by the eclectic 
blend of Arabesque and vernacular Spanish ele- 
ments during the Francoist period (starting in 
1936). During his Republican period, he built the 
Casino Israelita (the Jewish Casino) on Muham- 
mad V Avenue for Tetouan’s Spanish-speaking 
Jewish elite. Today, Tetouan’s Jews number fewer 
than fifty, but its Jewish population was once one 
of the largest and most vibrant in North Africa— 
earning the city the sobriquet “Little Jerusalem” 
among Sephardic Jews. This fame lasted until the 
Sephardic exodus, which began with the founda- 
tion of Israel (1948) and escalated after Moroc- 
can independence (1956). After the Tetouani 
Jewish population dwindled, the derelict Jewish 
Casino was converted into the Public Library, 
which continues to hold the largest collection 
of documents, photographs, and memorabilia 
about the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco. 
Likewise, Ovilo’s oeuvre—which spreads to the 
medina’s netherworld, the Protectorate’s colonial 
annex, and the Jewish elite’s watering hole—can 
be read as a “public library” of the Protectorate 
itself, an archive of the city’s unsuccessful at- 
tempts to manage the interaction between three 
religious and cultural communities. 


As PART OF ITS EFFORT to modernize Tetouan’s 
infrastructure, the Protectorate authorized 
public works projects in the medina, One of 
these projects laid down the modern pipes that 
today belong to the public utilities company 
Amendis. These pipes were meant to supplant 
the clay pipes that had traditionally delivered 
the mountain water to the medina through a 
gravity-powered system of distribution. From 
then on, the Spanish referred to the clay pipes 
as a segundo (secondary) source of water. Im- 
plicit in this name was the suggestion that the 
clay pipes carried water of inferior quality. The 
name stuck—albeit in a deformed pronuncia- 
tion (Skundo)—but the Spanish were not suc- 
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cessful in eradicating the city’s autochthonous 
plumbing structure. Instead, they merely cre- 
ated a two-class system of water distribution, 
in which some households and institutions 
used the “primary” (modern and “clean”) water, 
while some continued to use the “secondary” 
water. Alongside this two-tier system of water 
distribution, there emerged a two-class system 
of plumbers: some worked on the modern pipes 
(today, operated by Amendis), while some (the 
kanawin) worked on the clay pipes. 

This two-class system of plumbing contin- 
ues in Tetouan, and Mustafa al-Farkhani is the 
last living member of a guild of plumbers that 
stretches back to the city’s late fifteenth-century 
origins. For the past decade, however, Amen- 
dis has lobbied the municipal government for 
total control of water distribution in Tetouan’s 
medina. In order to counterbalance Amendis’s 
clout, the local government of the Spanish region 
of Andalucia granted a large sum of money— 
rumored to be two million euros—to Tetouan’s 
city government in order to fix up the Skundo 
system and help preserve the city’s unique An- 
dalusian heritage. Some small part of this money 
was supposed to help Mustafa find and train an 
apprentice, Nevertheless, more than a decade 
has passed, and he has never seen any of the 
money. Local leaders suggested to me in private 
that the money was embezzled, Ina city rife with 
corruption, largely driven by the Rif drug lords, 
the disappearance (or embezzlement) of a gov- 
ernment grant for plumbing is hardly front-page 
news. As city leaders stressed to me time and 
time again, the problem with Tetouan’s rehabili- 
tation is not funding, which has been abundant 
since the city was named a UNESCO World Her- 
itage Site in 1997, but rather good governance, A 
few times, City Hall has hired Mustafa to work 
on Skundo pipes and encouraged him to bring 
along an apprentice. After a few months of work 
without pay, though, the apprentices inevitably 
look for a job elsewhere. 

As part of its struggle for a monopoly on Tet- 
ouan’s water supply, Amendis has established a 
well-documented habit of sending its plumbers 
on “reconnaissance” missions in the medina, 
where the plumbers intentionally break the clay 
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pipes that connect residential and religious water 
supplies. Mosques, which require water for ritual 
ablutions, are facing pressure from Amendis to 
abandon the Skundo system and adopt the mod- 
ern pipes. One way the company has of forcing 
the religious leaders into compliance is by ask- 
ing its plumbers to destroy the old pipes. His- 
torically, the endowment of religious institutions 
has been an important source of funding for the 
upkeep of the Skundo system and the salary of 
the kanawin. Amendis’s systematic sabotage of 
the pipes, however, has made the mosques an 
unreliable patron. 

A stroll through the medina at Friday prayer 
time will illustrate to any visitor the continued 
vitality of the city’s mosques, but they are in a 
bind about how and from whom to get their 
water. The desperation of this situation sunk 
into me one day as Mustafa and I walked by 
the Erzini mosque, which has been without 
water since early 2008. That winter, the Amen- 
dis plumbers broke the Skundo pipes to the 
mosque, and ever since then, the mosque has 
been in the middle of a stand-off between civic 
organizations lobbying for the preservation of 
the Skundo system and the corporate interests 
of Amendis. In the meantime, the neighborhood 
residents are forced to choose between enter- 
ing the mosque in a state of cultic impurity or 
seeking out another congregation in a different 
part of the city. 


THE SCHOLAR AND CIVIC LEADER Muhammad Bena- 
boud has been instrumental in drawing atten- 
tion to Amendis’s sabotage of the Skundo system. 
He is the head of the history department at the 
local university, where his research focuses on 
al-Andalus, the Arabic name given to those parts 
of the Iberian Peninsula governed by Muslims 
from 711 to 1492. As the vice-president of the 
Tetouan-Asmir Association, he played a key role 


in garnering UNESCO World Heritage status for 
Tetouan’s historic medina. After this important 
public relations coup, which put Tetouan “on 
the map” for tourists and specialists alike, Bena- 
boud has assumed the mantle of civic crusader 
and public intellectual. As such, he has served 
on what he describes, with a sigh, as “countless 
committees and commissions.” His most visible 
contribution to Tetouan’s civic life, however, is 
his presence in newspaper, radio, and television, 
and he is most famous for his virulent newspa- 
per articles attacking the corruption of Tetouan’s 
municipal government. Few things make him 
more outraged than the sabotage of the Skundo 
system at the hands of Amendis, and he has pub- 
lished a series of columns in both local and na- 
tional newspapers decrying Amendis’s practice. 

He is a pugnacious, passionate man, whose 
broad shoulders, square face, and close-cropped 
hair give him the appearance of an aged pugi- 
list. Although his customary wardrobe of a plaid 
shirt and corduroy pants offset this image, make 
no mistake about it: Benaboud is a man accus- 
tomed to conflict. When talking in public, he 
begins most of his phrases with a contentious “I 
would just like to say” and answers most ques- 
tions by exclaiming, “That’s what I’ve been try- 
ing to say.” Indeed, trying to say seems to be an 
overarching theme in his one-man mission to 
publicize Tetouan—first to itself and then to 
the world. He is often out of breath, as if ex- 
hausted by the Sisyphean task of getting what 
he knows out before his audience loses interest. 
His rhetorical strategy is to convince people by 
the sheer force of facts, which he reels off in 
a gravelly monotone. What he lacks in oratory 
eloquence, he makes up for in enthusiasm and 
boundless energy. As a child, he suffered from 
a bad stutter, which he overcame in his thirties. 
[ve often heard him tell a joke about his former 
stutter as a way of justifying his public speech 
style: “I had a bad stutter until I was thirty. Then, 
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I got a treatment and began to speak well. Now, 
I’m making up for lost time!” 

When I met him in his office this April, after 
I had been away from Tetouan for a year, he had 
just returned from Paris, where he had attended 
a meeting at UNESCO headquarters for the 
launch of the new World Digital Library proj- 
ect. The mission of this UN-funded project is to 
make available on the Internet, free of charge 
and in multi-lingual format, significant primary 
materials from important libraries around the 
world. It is a testament to Benaboud’s public re- 
lations acumen that he was able to incorporate 
his relatively small Tetouan-Asmir association 
into an international project whose thirty-one 
members include the Library of Congress, the 
National Library of Paris, and the National Li- 
brary of China, but do not include, for example, 
the National Library of Morocco (in Rabat). 
Tetouan-Asmir’s interesting but modest series 
of CD-ROMs about Tetouani history and cul- 
ture seems incongruous in this context. Were it 
not for Benaboud’s persistence, his organization 
certainly wouldn't have had the opportunity to 
participate in this large international project. 

The ideal setting for listening to Benaboud 
is not a lecture hall but rather the city streets 
of Tetouan’s medina. His combination of ency- 
clopedic knowledge and unbridled energy lends 
itself well to the peripatetic form. For that rea- 
son, the most vivid introduction to Tetouan’s 
underappreciated past is the marathon walking 
tour of the city which Benaboud offers for free 
to almost anyone who is interested. Over the 
two years I’ve known him, I’ve joined him for 
walking tours with high-ranking officials of the 
Spanish government and leading urban stud- 
ies scholars from Morocco and abroad, but also 
with study-abroad groups and even with ran- 
dom tourists. Benaboud’s willingness and desire 
to show off Tetouan to the world seems to have 
no limit; there is no crowd too big or too small 
for him. 

Early one spring morning in 2008, I met 
Benaboud in front of the Bab al-Ogla city gate 
for an individual walking tour of the medina. 
Bab al-Ogla’s octagonal defensive tower and 
sloping talus resemble the ramparts in the for- 
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tified towns that the Portuguese built on Mo- 
rocco’s Atlantic coast: Assilah, Essaouira, and 
El-Jadida. In fact, this resemblance is not a co- 
incidence: Bab al-Ogla, like many of Tetouan’s 
ramparts, was built by Portuguese captives who 
lived in the underground prisons by day and 
worked as slave laborers by night. Among old 
Tetouanis, Bab al-Ogqla is popularly known as 
“the Queen’s Gate” because the troops of Queen 
Isabel II stood guard there during the Spanish 
army’s occupation of Tetouan in 1860. Despite 
its violent past, Bab al-Oqla today opens onto a 
cheerfully riotous market scene, where country 
farmers come to sell their produce, and candy 
and popcorn vendors try to entice the children 
who accompany their mothers to the market. 

Benaboud is more rigorously punctual than 
the average Moroccan, and he beat me to the 
meeting spot that morning. As I approached, I 
saw him talking with a man ina suit, who turned 
out to be Anas Sordo, the director of Tetouan’s 
School of Traditional Arts, located just across 
the street from Bab al-Ogqla. The Spanish Protec- 
torate inaugurated this school and museum in 
July 1928 as a space for the instruction and pres- 
ervation of traditional Tetouani crafts, includ- 
ing woodworking, embroidery, tapestries, and 
especially zellij, the famous Moroccan ceramic 
tiles. In 1956, an official Francoist account of 
Spain’s “cultural action” in Morocco describes 
the mission of the School of Traditional Arts in 
the following terms: “All of the workshops have 
purism as a motto in their work. A refined style, 
traditional, without new influences, without a 
tourist’s taste, without personal whims, without 
initiatives. The Arab-Andalusian art in its clear 
and transparent manifestation.” In this formu- 
lation, the Moroccan artisan is an anonymous 
chain in a link attaching Moroccan art to His- 
pano-Arab artistry. Any personal initiative, on 
the part of the artist, only serves to obfuscate 
the “clear and transparent manifestation” of this 
historical bridge between Spain’s colonial pres- 
ence in Africa and Spain’s historical connection 
with Islam. 

At Sordo’s invitation, Benaboud and I went to 
visit his office, which boasts a stunningly carved 
cedar ceiling, inlaid with precious woods and 





painted with lively geometric designs. Then 
Benaboud and I peeked into some of the studios, 
where the master-workers and their apprentices 
were setting up for the day. The School was 
not yet officially open and some of the studio 
doors were still closed, but we found an open 
zellij studio and struck up a conversation with 
the master tileworker, whose apprentices still 
hadn’t arrived. The tileworker looked on with 
pride as Benaboud wandered around the studio, 
glancing at the pieces on display. He stopped 
to examine a zellij fountain, with two plaster 
infixes and geometrical tile designs. Each of 
the fountain’s pieces of tile was unique, having 
been hand-carved by the masterworker. The 
tiles came in several colors: blue, cream, dark 
brown, and pink. Benaboud took a step back 
from the fountain, turned to the tileworker, 
and asked him why he had decided to use pink 
tiles (instead of yellow) and to mix plaster and 
tile together. Neither element, he complained, 
was present in traditional Tetouani homes. 
After a brief protest in defense of his work, the 
master tileworker nodded his head and agreed 
that Benaboud was right. When we left the stu- 
dio, Benaboud turned to me and said: “Things 
change, and people get confused. First, you see 
a war on TV, and then you see a violent movie 
about war. Eventually, you get confused and you 
forget which one is which.” 


IT's HARD TO ASSESS THE PERSONAL and political 
motives behind Benaboud’s fervent defense of 
the Skundo system. Certainly, Amendis’s prac- 
tice of destroying Skundo pipes has helped to 
consolidate its public image as corporate vil- 
lain. There is also an issue of price: Amendis’s 
water is far more expensive than the traditional 
water, whose distribution is subsidized by the 
mosques and palaces that house its tanks. Fi- 
nally, water adopts a sacred and liturgical status 
in the Islamic world, since it is used for the ab- 
lutions that precede all Muslim prayer. This is 
particularly true in the case of Tetouan, which, 
like many other Moroccan cities, is an urban cel- 
ebration of water, an oasis in a desert culture. 
Indeed, the city’s name itself is a Berber word 
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meaning “the springs.” As early as the eleventh 
century, Arab geographers, such as the Andalu- 
sian al-Bakri, referred to this area of northern 
Morocco as Tetawin and celebrated its rich sup- 
ply of natural water. Built into the very name 
and cultural genome of the city is a reverence 
for the abundance of free, clean water. In this 
light, Amendis’s destruction of the Skundo sys- 
tem borders on heresy. 

Benaboud has emphasized these issues in 
his public attacks on Amendis. None of them, 
however, seems to get at the heart of his de- 
fense of the Skundo system, or, more broadly, 
at the heart of his passionate engagement with 
his city’s preservation. This engagement is 
rooted, in part, in a firm, ideological belief in 
the historical Truth (with a capital T). In 1997, 
he published an annotated bibliography of his 
scholarship, where, in the English preface, he 
describes his research as “my tireless search for 
an extremely limited portion of the historical 
Truth which every historian knows beforehand 
that he will never achieve, but always strives to 
discover more about.” He is nervous about the 
possibility of Tetouan losing touch with its roots, 
its “historical Truth’—like the tileworker who 
forgets the traditional color scheme of Tetouani 
tiles. What’s difficult to say is whether Bena- 
boud’s conservatism protects the city’s heritage 
or instead hinders artistic and urban innovation. 

Regardless of these philosophical con- 
cerns, Benaboud’s fight for the Skundo sys- 
tem certainly has a commercial facet. He sees 
the system as an example of Tetouan’s hidden 
tourist-attracting potential. He and the other 
members of his association point to the models 
of Fez and Marrakesh, where hordes of tourists 
visit the bathhouses and tanneries, marveling 
at the centuries-old plumbing and engineering 
that keep these institutions working. Tetouan’s 
network of springs, fountains, and baths is even 
more extensive than Fez’s, even though Fez is 
known, in Arabic, as “the city of fountains.” The 
promotion of the Skundo system as a tourist at- 
traction, however, makes one wonder whether 
its preservation hinges on its potential interest 
to foreign tourists or rather on its social a 
to the citizens of Tetouan’s medina. 


The blind kanawi Mustafa al-Farkhani has, 
more by circumstance than by will, lumbered 
his way into the center of the civic debate over 
sustainable development, cultural heritage, and 
the future of Tetouan’s past. Just as city officials, 
goaded by Benaboud and his colleagues, have 
begun to realize the treasure-trove that exists 
below their feet, they have also had to confront 
the precariousness of this treasure. Fez’s water- 
works have become, by and large, a cultural 
museum: very few of the city’s mosques, baths, 
or residents use the decaying network of clay 
pipes which runs throughout its medina. Tet- 
ouan’s Skundo pipes are ruins but also runes, in 
which you can read the local history of a com- 
munity whose lifestyle and faith depend on ac- 
cess to clean, cheap water. Mustafa is the man 
who keeps the pipes running, but, as his vision 
and health fail, he doesn’t know who will carry 
on his traditional craft. 

Like the pipes and the subterranean church 
under al-Mutamir, many of Tetouan’s potential 
tourist sites are buried—literally and figura- 
tively—underground. The half-excavated ruins 
of the Roman garrison town Tamuda, a kilome- 
ter outside of town, aren’t visited by tourists, 
but by herders with flocks of sheep and goats. 
The historic Muslim cemetery, outside of Bab al- 
Magabar, contains the mausoleum of the city’s 
founder, al-Mandari, and the graves of other Tet- 
ouani notables, such as that of the twentieth- 
century nationalist leader Abd al-Khalaq Torres. 
But the municipal authorities have abandoned 
the place, allowing it to become the fiefdom of 
gangs, vagrants, drug addicts, and stray dogs. 

Indeed, Tetouan itself is an underground 
city, obscure in the Western imagination and 
dramatically alienated from its own buried past. 
The scant pages dedicated to it in the most re- 
cent edition of Lonely Planet Morocco dismiss 
the city as a dingy stopping point between wind- 
swept Assilah, whose white-washed houses are 
owned primarily by foreigners, and laid-back 
Chefchaouen, the marijuana and backpacker 
capital of the Rif. Tetouan hardly registers in the 
international press, except for the occasional 
mention of the devastating Madrid train bomb- 
ings in March 2004, whose authors all came 


from the Jama’a Mezuak neighborhood of Tet- 
ouan. Both Madrid and Barcelona have major 
roads, subway stations, and squares named after 
Tetouan, and yet the direct flights from Spain 
to Morocco go to Casablanca, Tangier, and Mar- 
rakesh, instead of to the former capital of the 
Spanish Protectorate. Most Spaniards couldn't 
place Tetouan on a map, despite their country’s 
long presence there. 

Amidst Tetouan’s slow descent toward obliv- 
ion, Mustafa al-Farkhani toils on in the double 
darkness of the underground and his blindness. 
The awkwardness of our initial encounter had 
dissolved as soon as Mustafa and I began explor- 
ing the city streets together. In conversation, he 
is reserved, almost absent; when he begins to 
work on pipes, though, he comes alive like a 
concert pianist before his instrument. 

The last place I visited with Mustafa was a 
Tijaniyya shrine, one of Morocco’s most impor- 
tant Sufi orders. There is a certain irony in the 
fact that Mustafa, whose water allows Tetouan’s 
Muslims to achieve a state of purity, didn’t have 
any qualms about letting me, a non-Muslim 
(and, therefore, unpure), enter some of the 
medina’s most sacred spaces. Side by side, we 
gazed at the large wall fountain in the atrium, 
adorned with ceramic tiles and carved lime- 
stone. With a mischievous grin, Mustafa placed 
his hand inside the fountain at different angles, 
showing me how gravity and pressure control 
the flow of the water. After a brief visit to the 
ablutions latrines, we entered the sanctuary. We 
were there between prayer times, and the place 
was empty, except for an old man who sat qui- 
etly in the corner. In another corner, the roof 
had caved in, and someone had blocked off this 
area with a sheet. Mustafa looked off at nothing 
in particular, having adopted the near-absent, 
off-kilter gaze of a blind person. Tetouan is a 
city of violent and constant noises: donkeys and 
handcarts compete for public space with street 
peddlers, soccer games, and matronly house- 
wives en route to the market. Here, however, 
in the shrine, all was quiet: all I could hear was 
the slow rocking of the old man behind me and, 
from the walls and below me, the steady flow 
of water. O 
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Irikefe Island 


by Helon Habila 


Ee OMA WAS ALONE when I got home in the 
evening, and I could tell she had been 
crying. I had gone straight to the office to write 
my report for tomorrow’s paper, my legs still 
wobbly from standing all afternoon on the ferry. 
We had made so many stops on the way that I 
had begun to think we were never going to reach 
Port Harcourt; we had picked up women car- 
rying chickens in baskets and crabs in buckets 
and leading squealing goats by ropes around the 
neck on their way to the market. The air in the 
ferry’s central lounge soon grew foul, forcing me 
to abandon my seat next to a fat, laughing, ges- 
ticulating woman and her two children to stand 
outside by the rail, my eyes focused on the re- 
ceding coastline, my mind contemplating what 
awaited me in Port Harcourt. 

Boma was seated in my wicker armchair, fac- 
ing the TV, but in such a way that her profile 
showed the undamaged side of her face, and 
even when she looked up as I entered she still 
managed to keep the burnt, badly healed side 
hidden. She did it unconsciously, but the scar 
always dictated how she stood, how she sat. It 
made me sad when she did that. How could I 
tell her that she really needn't do that with me? 
Only with John, her husband, was she ever able 
to sit without regard to where the light fell. But 
two months ago John had left her, and now she 
had taken to stopping by more often, even when 
I wasn’t around. She'd clean the dishes and cook 
and sweep the room, but sometimes she just sat 
and cried. 

Today her bags and crockery and TV and 
other household things were heaped in a corner 
of my tiny living room. 

—The landlord kicked me out. 





She lived in a tenement house similar to 
mine, in a room-and-parlour, owned by the same 
hard-faced, unsmiling landlord. The landlord 
had started hanging around outside their door 
soon after John, who worked as a mail sorter 
till six months ago when the courier company 
closed down, had lost his job. Since Boma was 
only a trainee typist and didn’t receive a salary, I 
had shared my monthly pay with them, knowing 
that they had only me to turn to as I had only 
them. I went to the bathroom and when I came 
back she stood up and went to the stove and 
dished out some rice for me. 

When the silence grew too heavy, even with 
the TV on, I told her of the kidnapping, and the 
devastated island. When I got to the dead bodies, 
she burst into tears. 

—The poor people, they could be anyone, just 
anyone. 

I knew she was thinking of John. He had be- 
come very political, hanging out in backstreet 
barrooms with other unemployed youths to play 
cards and drink all day, always complaining about 
the government. He had been full of anger before 
he left, the kind of anger that often pushed one to 
blaspheme, or to rob a bank, or to join the mili- 
tants. I had seen that kind of anger in many of my 
friends before, people I went to school with; some 
of them were now in the forests with the fighters, 
some of them had made millions from ransom 
money, but a lot of them were dead. 

—Boma, John has more sense than that. 

John had married her when others had cringed 
and recoiled at the sight of her red, constantly 
watery eyes and curdled cheeks. We had grown 
up together, the three of us; fought the bullies to- 
gether in primary and secondary school, parting 
only when I left home, the first time to become a 
photographer’s apprentice in Port Harcourt, the 
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second time for journalism school in Lagos. At 
first I thought John had stuck to Boma out of pity, 
and I resented him for it; I really truly believed 
only when I saw the exchange of rings, and the 
joy on my sister’s damaged face. 

She slept on the bed and I spread a blanket 
on my old and tattered carpet in the living room 
after moving some of her things into the bed- 
room. Boma went to sleep immediately, but | 
couldn’t sleep, and when I got sore from end- 
lessly tossing and turning, I turned on the TV 
and watched a science fiction movie about a 
submerged world. The polar ice cap has melted 
and land has sunk under water and is now only 
talked about in legends. The star is a hated mu- 
tant, with gills and webbed feet, and he is clever 
with contraptions and devices. In one scene he 
takes the heroine under water in a bell jar and 
shows her an inundated city. This is it, he tells 
her, there is no dry land, so quit hoping. There 
are long and beautiful shots of endless ocean, 
with only the mariner’s frail boat on it, dwarfed 
by the liquid blue vastness of the ocean. I fell 
asleep with the movie still playing, thinking 
there was something sad about people who were 
born and lived and died on water, on rusty ships 
and boats and fantastic balloons, their days and 
nights filled with the hope of someday finding 
dirt, their wars and industries and relationships 
and culture all driven by the myth of dry land. 


THE REPORTER WAS A MODERATE, middlebrow daily 
occupying the two bottom floors in a five floor 
building in central Port Harcourt. The paper had 
been in existence for over seven years now, and 
in that time the staff had grown from twenty to 
two hundred, the print run from one thousand 
to over ten thousand. It was owned by God- 
win Amaechi, “Chairman” to his employees, 
a seventy-year-old veteran journalist who still 
came to the office earlier than everyone else 
and stayed till 10 p.M. after the next day’s issue 
had been put to bed. He controlled every aspect 
of the paper, from its accounts to its editorials, 
with a dictator's hand, albeit a benevolent one. 
I had seen colleagues who were currently out of 
favor duck into a doorway at his approach; I had 
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seen line editors make a sign of the cross before 
going into his office for a meeting. At midday, 
every day except Sundays when he stayed home, 
he'd carry out what we privately called the “cer- 
emonial inspection of the guards,” starting from 
the long, rectangular newsroom where he’d ac- 
cordingly chastise or praise a deserving reporter, 
and ending up at the dining room on the ground 
floor an hour later. For the next hour he‘d sit at 
the head of the table, surrounded by editors and 
other senior staff, each doing his best to out- 
shine the other in suggesting ingenious story 
ideas. The day’s favorite reporter usually sat to 
the Chairman’s right at those grim lunches—an 
honor said to be painful as torture. 

Today, for the first time, I was experiencing 
it. For over an hour I answered the Chairman’s 
questions, giving as many details as I could, 
hardly blinking, hardly breathing, mostly swal- 
lowing without chewing, gulping down mouth- 
fuls of water to stop myself from choking on my 
pounded yam. Now I understood why some col- 
leagues called these lunches “The Last Supper.” 

—You have done a great job. Good pictures. 

—Thank you sir. 

—And tell me about Zaq. I understand you 
were there with him? 

He waved the morning paper which carried 
my article. 

—Yes. He was very helpful. He is still out 
there, on Irikefe Island. He needed the break. 

—I knew him, once. We used to work for the 
same paper. But that was a long time ago. 

The kidnapping, which had receded to the 
inside pages over the past couple of days, had 
inched back to the front page once again, mainly 
because of the violent gun battle on the island. 
Some of the men, like Nkem at the Globe, specu- 
lated in their report that Mrs. Floode might be 
dead, using garish pictures of dead bodies and 
burning huts to support their speculation. My 
story, which the Reporter brought out in a special 
edition, had captured more attention than the 
other reports, perhaps because I had referenced 
and quoted Zaq a lot, and also because, due to 
my training, I knew how to use pictures better 
than the other reporters. The shrill urgency and 
tragedy that my text tactfully refrained from 


mentioning, I used my close-ups to convey with 
twice the impact. That morning two Reuters 
reporters, after reading my story, came to the 
newsroom to chat with me. 

After the meal, which I could still feel sus- 
pended in a hard lump between my chest and 
my stomach, I sat in the deserted newsroom to 
recover. Most of the reporters were out on their 
beats and would only start trickling in late in the 
afternoon to write down their pieces for tomor- 
row. When | felt the strength return to my legs, 
I stood up and crossed over to the editor’s office. 
I found him seated behind his desk, the fan in 
the corner focused directly at his face, his tie 
loosened, exposing his lumpy neck, a toothpick 
stuck between his lips. 

—Ah, here comes our star reporter. When are 
you going to see the husband? 

—Right now. He is expecting me. I just came 
in to let you know... 

—Go, go. Make sure you get a good interview. 

—Well, he said no interviews, till after every- 
thing is over. 

—Well, once it is over then it is over, isn’t it? 
Anyway, go get whatever you can out of him, 
then take the rest of the day off. Come back early 
on Monday and we'll find a nice exciting assign- 
ment for you. 

He stood up and shook my hand. His behav- 
ior toward me had dramatically changed since 
I'd returned from Irikefe. 

—The Chairman is really pleased with you. He 
thinks you'll make a good reporter. We shall see. 


THE FLOoDEs LIVED in one of the many colonial 
style buildings on the Port Harcourt waterfront 
where most of the wealthy expatriate oil workers 
lived. It was hidden behind a tall, barbed wire- 
topped wall, and I passed two gates and about a 
half dozen security men talking to each other on 
radios before I finally saw Mr. Floode. 

I was led in by a uniformed guard. We crossed 
a huge lawn to the front door, which the guard 
pushed open without pressing the bell. I fol- 
lowed him into a spacious living room dimly lit by 
shaded wall lamps, with an ornamental fan turn- 
ing slowly in the center of the ceiling. We came 


out through a back door onto the patio where 
Floode waited, seated on a wicker chair, a cocktail 
on the glass table in front of him. He waved the 
guard away, then he stood up and took my hand. 

—Thank you for coming, Mr... . 

—Rufus. 

—That is a good name. Is that a common 
name around here? 

—I know a few. 

He waved me to a sit. 

—I haven't been here long, you know. This 
is my second year in the country and I am still 
trying to understand the place and the people. I 
think Nigerians are very nice and hospitable... 

—You think so, even after the kidnapping? 

James Floode looked momentarily surprised 
at my directness, but I wanted to get to the point 
as quickly as possible. He sighed and his eyes 
turned dark as he reached forward and picked 
up his drink. He must have had a few before 
my arrival; his movement was slow and delib- 
erate, just like his speech. So far he had refused 
to talk to the media, including his country’s 
media, apart from a few prepared comments 
about missing his wife and his hopes that the 
kidnappers would release her soon. I was aware 
how important this moment was, even though 
I was here by default. 

—Tell me, are you married, Mr. Rufus? 

—No. Please call me Rufus, it is also my first 
name. No, Mr. Floode. I am not married. I am 
only twenty-five. 

—Call me James. Well, a lot of you chaps 
do marry rather early, is it not so? A few of the 
workers I know, very young, but they always talk 
about their families. Children and all. 

—Yes, there are a lot who marry early. 

He sighed again and went quiet, as though he 
had lost interest in that thread of talk. 

—Let’s go inside. I'll show you something. 

Drink in hand, he led the way into the liv- 
ing room. He picked up the remote and flicked 
on the TV and there, on the BBC channel, 
they were talking about the kidnapping. Isabel 
Floode, a British woman, had been kidnapped 
one week ago by rebels in the Nigerian Delta, 
an attempt to make contact was spoiled by an 
unplanned military intervention, and now it 
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was doubtful if Isabel was still alive. Some oil 
companies had already stopped sending expatri- 
ate workers to the region, and were even think- 
ing of shutting down their operations because 
the cost was becoming higher than they could 
bear; prices were expected to rise in response. 
He turned off the TV. 

—It’s like a circus. I can’t go out, not even to 
the office, reporters stalk me everywhere, and 
the funny thing is I don’t even know what to 
tell them, I don’t know what is happening to 
her. That’s why I wanted Zaq to go in there and 
find out. And now you say he is not well. What's 
wrong with him? Is it serious? 

—He needs rest. The air out there is good 
for him. 

James scratched his stubble, again looking at 
me strangely, waiting for me to say more, but I 
returned his look and kept quiet. 

—But we had a deal. He agreed to go out 
there and be my eyes and ears. 

—Mr. Floode... 

—Call me James. 

—James, there really isn’t anything to report, 
or he'd have come himself. 

—But what did you see? What do you think? Is 
she alive or not? You said you have some pictures 
for me. Did Zaq give you any message for me? 

I showed him the pictures, the ones not 
published in the papers: the burning boat, the 
houses, the sculpture on Irikefe, and finally a 
picture of myself with Zaq under a tree. Zaq had 
suggested the last just for proof. Floode put them 
back into the envelope and placed them beside 
his drink on the table. 

—Let’s get you a drink. 

He picked up a bell from a side table and rang 
it loudly. Then, unable to keep away from the 
news, he turned on the TV again. The screen was 
filled by a blown up photo of a smiling Isabel; 
behind her was a crowded street, a bridge, and 
far in the distance was Big Ben. Next, there was 
a shot of picketing youths holding placards in 
front of an oil company building in Port Har- 
court; this segment was accompanied by a long, 
rote-like voice-over about poverty in Nigeria, 
and how corruption sustained that poverty, and 
how oil was the main source of revenue, and 
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how because the country was so corrupt, only a 
few had access to that wealth. Floode turned off 
the TV and turned to me. 

—Such great potential. You people could 
easily become the Japan of Africa, the USA of 
Africa, but the corruption is incredible. 

I said nothing. I looked to the door to see if 
the maid was coming with the promised drink. 
He warmed to his topic, scratching his chin vig- 
orously as he spoke. 

—Our pipelines are vandalized daily, losing 
us millions . . . and millions for the country as 
well. The people don’t understand what they do 
to themselves... 

—But they do understand. 

—What? 

—Have you ever heard of a town called Junc- 
tion? 

—No. I don’t think so... 

—I am from there. Almost three years ago I 
came home from Lagos after graduating from 
journalism school and found half the town 
burned down. The newspapers said the villag- 
ers brought it upon themselves by drilling into 
the pipelines to steal oil. . . 

—Yes, I have heard of that. 

—Well, this place, Junction, went up in 
smoke because of this vandalism, as you called 
it. But I don’t blame them for wanting to get 
rid of the pipelines that have brought nothing 
but suffering to their lives, leaking into the riv- 
ers and wells, killing the fish and poisoning the 
farmlands. And all they are told by the oil com- 
panies and the government is that the pipelines 
are there for their own good and what great po- 
tential they carry for their country, their future. 
These people endure the worst conditions of any 
oil-producing community on earth, the govern- 
ment knows it but doesn't have the will to stop 
it, the oil companies know it, but because the 
government doesn't care, they also don’t care. 
And you think the people are corrupt? 

—Hmm, well, I must say I didn’t know you 
were from that village. I’ve read about it before. 
A tragedy. But it does illustrate my point... 

—No, actually, it illustrates my point. 

—Ha ha! You argue rather well, I must give 
you that. Now, where’s that. . . 


He picked up the bell and rang it again, im- 
patiently. After a while the door to the patio 
opened and a maid entered. She was dressed in 
a blue uniform, a dress reaching down to just 
below her knees, with a white apron around her 
waist. She stood next to the TV and stared at 
Floode, her head inclined, not saying a word. 

—Get my guest here a drink, Koko. What can 
she get you? 

—A beer will do... Star. 

—And a refill for me. 

I watched the movement of her full waist 
beneath the close-fitting, knee-length uniform 
as she turned and disappeared into the kitchen. 
She returned a moment later with a tray bearing 
my bottle of Star and a glass of whatever Floode 
was drinking; she set the bottle on the side-table 
next to me. She was young and plump, not fat, 
but very heavy around the hips, and she looked 
more like a student than a maid, and though she 
was not conventionally pretty there was a com- 
pelling sexuality about her. I was sitting across 
from Floode, watching her as she bent forward 
to place his drink next to him, and I saw his left 
hand almost absently but gently brush against 
her thigh; if she hadn’t turned and flashed him 
a quick smile I would have dismissed the gesture 
as an innocent accident. 

—Thanks Koko. That will be all. 

My reporter's mind was already in overdrive. 
Is there an affair, and if so, what kind of per- 
son was the wife, Isabel? Would such a thing 
bother her if she found out, or would she shrug 
it away as one of those things that happen when 
a man has to be away from his wife for a long 
time? The papers said she was taken while re- 
turning from an exclusive oil executives’ club 
not far from the waterfront, a place patronized 
mostly by foreigners. There was no struggle, no 
gunshots. No witnesses. The only suspect was 
the driver who had disappeared soon after the 
kidnapping. 

—Mr. Floode, Zaq said I should ask you if 
everything was okay between you and Mrs. 
Floode? Was there a fight, or... 

He looked long at me, sipping his drink. 
I stared back at him. I loved the way his face 
turned meat red, and the way he used his glass 


to cover his mouth which had suddenly tight- 
ened; I loved the debate in his eyes: to kick out 
this nosy African or to tolerate him. He smiled. 

—I should tell you to go tell him that it is 
none of his business. 

—He is just trying to... 

—Aw, what the hell. Things were far from 
well between us. We had agreed on a divorce, 
then the kidnapping happened. She shouldn't 
have come. 

—Why? 

—She came hoping to save our marriage, 
but we had drifted apart long ago. We met at 
university, you know. But then, after the mar- 
riage, I got this job. I was posted to all sorts of 
places and I guess she must have gotten tired of 
the change. Some people like it, some don’t. We 
agreed that she should wait in England. And I, I 
was just beginning to discover how good I am at 
my job. 1am a chemical engineer, and I am one 
of the best. Then the transfer to Nigeria came, I 
left and she remained in Newcastle, and all the 
time we were drifting apart. Then six months 
ago she came, but by then it was too late. There 
is another woman, you see... . 

—Did you tell Mrs. Floode about this woman? 

—I did. 

—This woman, is she local? 

—Let’s just say she lives here in Port Har- 
court. I want to protect her identity as much as 
I can. She is expecting our child. 

—I see. 

—Do you, young man? The irony is that 
Isabel thought we could save our marriage by 
having a child. That was her plan. The day she 
arrived she said let’s make a baby. What was | 
to say? 

I opened my mouth to ask another question 
but I closed it again when I saw what looked like 
a tear leaving the corner of his eye. Too much 
emotion, or too much whiskey. He wiped his 
eyes and looked up. 

—So, will Zaq be all right? 

—Yes, he will be attended to by a nurse at 
the shrine. 

—I wonder if I can prevail upon him to seek 
alittle further, not to hurry back? He is an excel- 
lent reporter, and I am sure if anyone can get to 
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the kidnappers, he will. Can he be persuaded, 
do you think? 

—You will have to ask him, I guess. 

—As you can see, my mobility is a bit re- 
stricted. Can I ask you to find out for me? 

—How? 

—Go back to this Irikefe place, talk to Zaq, 
see what he says. I am willing to pay him, and 
you of course, for your trouble. Go tomorrow, 
you can return that very day, it is a weekend, 
you won't lose a day at work. 

—Ican’'t... 

—Why? You are a reporter. I thought you'd 
jump at such an opportunity. 

—I... have a few personal issues to take 
care of. 

I was thinking of Boma in my room, her 
eyes still red from yesterday’s tears, waiting for 
me to return with some sort of solution to her 
housing problem. He misread my reluctance for 
bargaining. 

—Look, dear chap, I'll pay for your time. I 
know you'll need to prepare, buy equipment and 
so on. How about a hundred thousand naira? All 
you have to do is go back to the island, give Zaq 
my message, and come back. 

My mind flew in many different directions: 
I thought of the dead bodies covered beneath 
bamboo leaves, and I knew anything could hap- 
pen to me on sucha trip. I had been lucky once, 
I had gone and returned safely, I had published 
my story, I had been praised by my editor and 
the Chairman. Why push my luck? But on the 
other hand, there was the money. I needed it 
to pay Boma’s rent, and my own rent, for that 
Mattern. 

Of course I could take the money and not go 
back to the island. I’d be lying if I said I didn’t 
think of that possibility. I could tell him some- 
thing came up and that would be it. A hundred 
thousand was nothing to a man like him. Be- 
sides, I didn’t really think much of Mr. Floode; 
if he really cared for his wife shouldn’t he be 
out there in the jungle with Zaq instead of here, 
drinking cocktails, watching TV, sleeping with 
the maid? I could take his money and walk out 
and nothing would happen. Wasn't he in my 
country, polluting my environment, making 
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millions in the process? Surely I was entitled to 
some reparation, some rent money from him? 
Even as I took the money, and an extra hundred 
thousand which he said was for Zaq, I still wasn’t 
sure what I’d do when I walked out of his gate. 

—Tell Zaq he has my permission to negotiate 
with the kidnappers. My embassy has warned 
me against paying ransom just yet, but there’s 
no reason why we can’t start negotiating. I just 
want to end this whole thing as quickly as pos- 
sible. Do you understand? 

I took the two plain brown envelopes and put 
them in my jacket pocket, feeling their weight. 

—I will send you a receipt. 

He shook his head and took my hands and 
looked into my eyes earnestly. 

—No need for that, Rufus. I have to trust you. 
You are my only hope, you and Zaq. My wife's 
life is in your hands. I know things are not that 
good between us, but she is a good person and 
she doesn’t deserve this. 

I avoided his eyes as I left him to his cock- 
tail, his split-unit air conditioning, his beautiful 
maid, his BBC news, his stubble, his double- 
gated sea-front house, and made my way back 
to the city. 


| FOUND BoMA SEATED on a Chair in front of the 
open door. She was staring ahead at nothing, her 
head bowed. She looked up and smiled when I 
touched her on the shoulder. I sat beside her and 
we watched my co-tenants come in one by one, 
back from work, their eyes tired and vacuous, 
their shoulders bent. They waved or grunted 
briefly at-us as they went into their rooms to take 
off their shirts and hang them on the nail behind 
the door to be picked up again tomorrow morn- 
ing on the way to work. Today we had electricity; 
those with TV would flop into a chair and stare 
into the flickering surface as they soaked garri 
or whatever food there was at hand. Eating and 
watching mindlessly till they fell asleep. Those 
without TV, or those who simply couldn’t bear 
the steaming heat in their rooms, would come 
out and sit on the veranda to catch whatever 
breeze was passing by. 
—Hey, Rufus, my countryman! 


Isaac, my neighbor. He was Ibibio and for 
some reason he thought I was from the same vil- 
lage as he, and though I told him I was not, he al- 
ways laughed and said he was sure he knew some 
of my cousins. And every day he would greet me 
with his loud, booming call—My countryman! 
How life? And I had taken to answering back 
with as much cheer as I could muster after a full 
day—My countryman! Life de turn man. Fam- 
ily is worth clinging onto wherever one can find 
it. This way he felt easier asking me for a loan 
when he ran short in the straight and narrow days 
just before payday. Across the compound Madam 
Comfort and her husband, Mister John, and their 
six children were seated on stools in front of their 
open door, having their evening meal. All along 
the length of the veranda other families had simi- 
larly turned this narrow space into an extension 
of their living rooms, eating and calling across to 
each other or just staring into space. 

—I have to go back to Irikefe tomorrow, I told 
Boma. 

—You said it is very dangerous out there. 

—I will be fine. What of you, what are you 
going to do? 

—I don’t know. 

She got up and disappeared into the room 
and then reappeared with a plate of jollof rice, 
which she handed to me. 

—More and more I am thinking of moving to 
the village to stay with mother, she said. 

We had discussed this many times before. 
Mother was still unused to Boma’s scarred 
face—it was as though she expected it to one day 
disappear, and with it the memory of that tragic 
day. Whenever they met, mother always broke 
down at the sight of her daughter’s once-pretty 
face, now a total scabrous mess. The last time 
she'd run into her room and cried and cried, and 
eventually Boma had joined her and the two had 
cried together till their voices had gone hoarse 
and they couldn’t cry anymore. 

—Is that what you want? 

—But what is there to do? I am beginning to 
get tired of waiting. Sometimes I am not sure 
anymore what I want to do. 

I took out some money from the brown enve- 
lope and handed it to her. 


—Here, use this to pay your landlord. 

—No. I am not going back there. I will look 
for another place. 

— Of course you can stay here till you find a 
suitable place, I just want you to be sure what 
it is you want. 

I moved my chair out of the way as my next- 
door neighbor came out of her room to go to 
the kitchen. 

—Hello, Rufus. Na your sister be dis? 

—How now, Grace. Na my sister. 

Boma lowered her face, instinctively. 

The Lucky One, that was Boma’s name for 
me, Mr. Lucky. Growing up, I always had a knack 
for coming out unscathed from the scariest acci- 
dents. But in this one case I wish I had been un- 
lucky. I wish I had been there when it happened, 
to share in her pain, my family’s pain. Instead I 
had been away in Lagos, and it was John who had 
been by her side as she was taken to the hospital 
screaming and shouting that she was blind, that 
she couldn't see. When I came home, proudly 
clutching my journalism certificate, he pulled 
me aside and told me they were getting mar- 
ried as soon as she was out of hospital. They had 
two very good years of marriage. I could vouch 
for that but it would have been better if he had 
quietly broken up with her after she had left the 
hospital, as soon as she was able to look in the 
mirror without crying, and left her to create her 
own thick skin, her own defenses. 

I had never seen Boma so broken, so defeated 
as on the day she told me he had gone. 

—Maybe if we had children? A nice little boy 
to make him feel proud? It is my fault. I kept 
telling him to wait, wait . . . I know it is this 
face. He used to run his hand on my face and say 
he didn’t care, that as far as he was concerned, 
I was still the same beautiful girl he met when 
we were kids, when they moved into the house 
next to us. 

Now it was dark and cooler, and the neigh- 
bors one by one got up and took their chairs 
inside. In one of the rooms a man and his wife 
were fighting, their words loud and full of hate. 
In the background their children were crying, 
there was the loud sound of a slap, the crying 
stopped, the shouting stopped. Peace reigned. O 
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HE SOMALI PoRT OF BERBERA lies against 

the Gulf of Aden, a semi-derelict relic 

of colonial times. Once the capital of 

British Somaliland, the city now has 
the feel of a Wild West ghost town. The European 
colonnades that shaded the bustling offices of 
port businesses are now half collapsed and keep 
the heat only from the abandoned bureaus of 
shipping companies and the crumbling shells 
of the empty fish markets. Men sit hunched on 
faded plastic chairs in the broken shade, chew- 
ing their way through bunches of khat leaves. A 
mildly narcotic plant that acts as a mental stim- 
ulant, khat arrives fresh daily from Ethiopia. It 
seems to be the only business working here these 
days. Men chew the plant into a green mush and 
talk of big plans that will never come to fruition. 
Nothing seems to move here anymore. 

Dhows that once plied the Red Sea lay on 
their sides in the sandy streets—the planking 
all but stripped away, giving them the look of 
beached whales, rotted to empty ribs. Next to a 
concrete jetty a huge steel fishing boat crusted 
in barnacles and rust rests, motionless and 
pitched sideways, a permanent apparition of 
past economic glories. A deconstructed truck 
on perished tires, its mechanical guts stripped, 
waits on the beach for a ghost cargo to be loaded 
into its antique flatbed. At the foot of the jetty a 
group of men load fishing gear into a small open- 
top fiberglass dinghy, the sort of craft a Floridian 
would use to cruise around shallow mangrove 
swamps, not take out into the gulf. 

Even in the best of times, Somalia really had 
only two sources of revenue—producing huge 
herds of goats and camels for export to the Gulf 
States and fishing. In the 1970s, the newfound 
wealth of the Gulf States produced a boom in 
demand for Somali meat, and the Soviets helped 
modernize the port in return for the right to 
build a naval station here. Soon Berbera was a 
major cargo port, but the Soviets moved their 
drydock to Aden in 1977 and outbreaks of foot 
and mouth disease decimated the livestock 
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trade. Saudi Arabia grew so wary of meat im- 
ported from Berbera that the entire trade was 
eventually destroyed. 

To make matters worse, amid the chaos of 
civil war and the botched UN intervention in 
the 1990s, fishing fleets from around the globe 
started convening in Somali waters to take ad- 
vantage of the failing nation’s lack of a coast 
guard to police its shores. Foreign vessels from 
as far away as China operated high tech dragnets 
up to a mile long that scooped up everything 
indiscriminately, leaving Somali fishermen bob- 
bing in their wake with empty nets. After years of 
overfishing, local crews setting off from the jetty 
in their dinghies have to scour the waters for up 
to a week just to bring in a catch big enough to 
cover their costs and feed their families. 

Some, when they are no longer able to scratch 
out a living, turn to piracy. The lure of easy 
money and the chance to strike back at foreign 
vessels that have emptied their waters are power- 
ful temptations, but the consequences are severe. 

Off a bleak and rutted sand track, about 
thirty miles south of Berbera, lies Mandera, a 
desert prison built during the British occupa- 
tion. Around its thick white perimeter walls is 
a scrappy village of brush huts that are adorned 
in the flayed fabrics of drying clothing and criss- 
crossed by wandering goats. The desert around 
is harsh, its gnarled trees and prickly bushes 
stretching toward a horizon of jutting brown 
mountains. These huts are home to the prison 
guards and their families. The compound’s faded 
whitewashed walls confine some three hundred 
men, most serving life terms for murder. But 
alongside these convicted killers are five men 
imprisoned for piracy, serving the first year of 
fifteen-year sentences. 

One man, called Farah, is a professional 
corsair from the pirate haven of Bossaso in the 
Puntland region. Unremorseful, he insists his 
actions were not illegal but sanctioned by the 
Somali government—but in Somalia, where 
three governments operate simultaneously in 
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three regions, it’s not clear which one he means. 
The other four men, sullen and tearful, are not 
professional pirates but impoverished fisher- 
man, recruited by Farah for their nautical skills 
and their desperation. It was their first attempt 
at piracy. They had barely left the port of Ber- 
bera when they were captured by the Somali- 
land coast guard. Their plan, they believe, was 
leaked to the authorities, because they had failed 
to pay off the right clan leader or government 
official. It’s hard to believe they could have been 
caught any other way. 

At the port of Berbera, I had seen three small, 
out-of-date gunmetal gray Russian-made boats 
with ancient antiaircraft guns mounted on their 
decks. These sad little cruisers, tethered to the 
quay and manned by alert young men bedecked 
in camouflage and weighed down with ammuni- 
tion belts, are the sum of the Somaliland coast 
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guard. They like to show off the spoils of their 
work, the trophies they have captured from 
pirates—a long wobbly ladder cobbled from 
pipes and hooked onto a targeted vessel, a dis- 
tressed looking outboard motor, and a tattered 
twelve-foot fiberglass launch that looked more 
like the artifact of a nautical graveyard than a 
pursuit craft manned by ruthless pirates. With 
hardly enough fuel for the anti-piracy team 
to cruise around the harbor, the coast guard’s 
hands are tied. Although their capture of Farah 
and his fishermen-pirates was a media coup, it 
only highlighted the fact that the country’s shat- 
tered infrastructure cannot really afford effec- 
tive measures to control piracy. And, in the way 
of so many corrupt nations, why would anyone 
in authority want to see a clampdown on crimi- 
nality when they are often the benefiting hands 
behind it? O 
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FACING PAGE: An old Somali fisherman looks out over the Gulf of Aden. ABove: A fisherman hangs around the port 
hoping for work. BELOw: A man holds a recently caught tuna fish in the once busy fishing village in Berbera. 
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FACING PAGE: A butcher cuts up a tuna fish at an open air fish market. ABovE: An anti-piracy squad on patrol. 
BELOW: Members of the coast guard pose with a makeshift ladder used by pirates to board ships. 
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FACING PAGE: Young prison guards at the desert prison. ABOVE: Somali pirates look out of their prison cell watched 
over by an elderly prison guard. BELOw: A prison guard and Abdul Rashid Ismaili, a pirate chief who came from 
Bosasso to train fishermen to become pirates. He has been sentenced to fifteen years at Mandera. 














The Invisible Country 


SOMALILAND’S STRUGGLE for INDEPENDENCE 


Essay by Tristan McConnell 
Photographs by Narayan Mahon 


A S WE SPED THROUGH THE DUSTY HEAT of 
rural Somaliland on one of the region’s 
few paved roads, an armed escort behind us and 
the hills of Ethiopia ahead, Dr. Adan Abokor told 
me his story. Abokor is sixty-two years old with 
thinning, gray hair, and his steady, measured 
voice can mask his emotions, but his energy is 
undiminished, and his memories of 1982 are still 
raw. “I was a member of the Hargeisa Group,” 
he began. The now-famous organization of pro- 
fessionals started with the simple intent of im- 
proving schools and hospitals in the northwest 
region when the regime of General Mohamad 
Siyad Barre, then dictator-president of Somalia, 
showed little interest in developing the area. 
But as they held public meetings and launched 
a newspaper called Ufo—meaning “the wind 
before the storm’”—the group became increas- 
ingly vocal in its criticism of the government's 
neglect. Siyad Barre deemed their opposition se- 
ditious and ordered the Hargeisa Group leaders 
rounded up. Their incarceration was the spark 
for riots still remembered every February as the 
Day of Stone Throwing. 

“Twenty of us were arrested,” Abokor contin- 
ued. “We were tortured for four months then 


put on a show trial. Three of my friends were 
condemned to death, the rest to life imprison- 
ment. After that the torture stopped,” he said, 
his speech flat and eyes fixed on the road, dead 
ahead. “We were kept in the prison in Hargeisa 
for eight months. Then, late one night, we were 
spirited away to Mogadishu and from there to 
another maximum security prison. I was in soli- 
tary confinement for the next seven years.” 

Despite a life spent as a secularist in a Mus- 
lim country, in prison Abokor turned to God. 
He took to praying five times a day and reciting 
the Koran that each prisoner was issued. After 
a while the jail, guards allowed him one other 
book, so he chose Leo Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. 
“It was the biggest book they had,” he told me. 

Although the incarcerated members of the 
Hargeisa Group could not see or talk to one an- 
other they learned to communicate by knocking 
on the stone walls of their cells. “We developed a 
system, making an alphabet out of two different 
knocks, one with the knuckle of the middle fin- 
ger, the other with the wrist,” he explained hold- 
ing his right hand in front of his face, tapping at 
the air. “We started communicating normally, 
like a typewriter. It saved our lives.” 
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In the next cell, one of Abokor’s friends suf- 
fered from anxiety and panic attacks. He would 
wake in the night screaming. To calm him, Abo- 
kor began reading Anna Karenina, tapping out 
on the cell wall each letter of each word of the 
book’s eight hundred pages. 

While Abokor and his Hargeisa Group col- 
leagues sat jailed, a northern rebel army calling 
itself the Somali National Movement (SNM) 
began taking the fight against Siyad Barre out 
of the political arena and into the realm of war. 
When the northern rebels attacked two govern- 
ment garrisons in 1988, the shots they fired were 
among the first salvos in a civil war that contin- 
ues in much of Somalia to this day. 

Siyad Barre’s response was to carpet-bomb 
the northwestern city of Hargeisa, his fighter 
jets taking off from a military airstrip on the out- 
skirts of town within view of the victims. Some 
estimates reckon that go percent of the city was 
flattened. Mass graves are still being uncovered, 
filled with the victims of the fighting—almost 
all from the northern Isaq clan. Women were 
raped, men were killed, children orphaned; 
crops were burned, livestock was slaughtered, 
wells were poisoned. One eyewitness, flying 
over Hargeisa soon after the war, described an 
empty roofless cityscape with gutted buildings 
“like empty swimming pools.” 

“The President told us there was a war,” Abo- 
kor said, “that the cities we had known were 
now cities of ghosts, that our people were refu- 
gees. He told us it was our fault.” Throughout 
the bombings, Abokor continued to tap Tolstoy 
on his cell wall, to ease the fear and guilt he and 
his fellow prisoners felt. He had to bandage his 
bleeding hands, but still he knocked. 

In 1989, as the Cold War thawed and the 
cracks in the Berlin Wall spread, the govern- 
ments whose weapons and cash had kept Siyad 
Barre in place for twenty years turned their 
backs. Somalia’s murderously venal government 
was no longer needed by the West as a bulwark 
against Ethiopia's Soviet-friendly regime so, at 
long last and too late for many, human rights be- 
came a higher priority. Mounting pressure from 
foreign governments—including the United 
States—led to Abokor’s release. But when he 
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Somaliland provides few diversions for young men, 
many of whom split their days between weight-lifting 
and chewing the mildly narcotic khat. 


was freed, Abokor found his home city had been 
bombed to rubble, his father and older brother 
were dead, his relatives in exile. 

Twenty years later the carpet-bombed city of 
Hargeisa has been rebuilt and is the peaceful—if 
cacophonous—capital of the self-declared inde- 
pendent Republic of Somaliland. Car engines 
and horns compete to drown out the call of the 
muezzin from the Grand Mosque; ambling pe- 
destrians pay little heed to the battered vehicles 
that ply the dusty streets. Little wooden stalls 
sell all manner of imported Chinese and Saudi 
plastic goods. Bales of khat trucked in from the 
Ethiopian highlands are sold at miniature booths. 

While Mogadishu is in the throes of an ex- 
tremist Islamist insurgency and has become a 
virtual no-go zone for foreigners, Hargeisa is 
remarkably safe. I walked the hot sandblasted 
streets, bought ripe fruits from roadside stalls, 
sat beneath shady trees to drink camel milk 
tea and chat with locals, many of whom spoke 
English with an American twang, evidence of 
the number of Somalis who have lived, studied, 
and worked abroad. From the roof of the hotel, 
I watched the evening hustle and bustle as the 
heat of the day subsided and the city woke from 
its afternoon torpor. It certainly didn’t look like 
a breakaway region from a failed state. 

Somaliland has a defined—though con- 
tested—territory, an elected government that 
provides some services to its people, a civilian 
police force and professional army, its own cur- 
rency and license plates. Its people have their 
own national identity: Somalilanders. But So- 
maliland is an invisible country, unrecognized 
by any other state in the world. According to 
international law, it does not exist. “Somaliland 
has everything but recognition; Somalia has 
nothing but recognition,” say observers. This, 
and the fact that Somaliland is more functional 
than the larger state of Somalia from which it 
is trying to wrench itself, marks Somaliland as 
unique among the world’s emerging nations. 

continued on page 144 











Somalia today is a country in name only. Its 
besieged interim government, financed by the 
West and supported by the UN, controls only 
pockets of the wrecked seaside capital, Mogadi- 
shu. The government there is incapable of doing 
anything for its people. It fails to provide secu- 
rity, healthcare, employment, or education. Is- 
lamist insurgents battle the government's forces 
and the 4,300 African Union peacekeepers that 
back them. Mayhem and death have been the 
norm since 1991 when Siyad Barre’s already 
failed state collapsed in a hail of gunfire. 


AFTER MORE THAN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS Of colonial 
rule, British Somaliland gained its indepen- 
dence on June 26, 1960—followed by Italian So- 
maliland five days later. In a rush of pan-Somali 
nationalist fervor, the former British Somaliland 
Protectorate, after just five days as an indepen- 
dent state, joined with the former Italian colony, 
and so the Republic of Somalia was born. 

The dream was a Greater Somalia, a union of 
all ethnic Somalis across the Horn of Africa. The 
Somali people had been divided by colonialism’s 
arbitrary boundaries into five separate states run 
by different colonial masters: the French in Dji- 
bouti, the British in Somaliland and northern 
Kenya, the Italians in Somalia, and the Ethiopi- 
ans in the Ogaden. Thus a blue flag of indepen- 
dence was raised in Mogadishu, the capital of 
the new Somali Republic, with a five-pointed 
white star at its center symbolizing the five frag- 
ments of the Somali nation and the desire that 
one day the nation would be whole again. 

When that prospect quickly faded, clan elder 
and parliamentarian Hajji Abdi Warabe told me, 
Somaliland’s efforts to free itself from its big- 
ger neighbor began almost at once. We met in 
a hotel garden in Hargeisa where Warabe had 
come for a breakfast of eggs and sweet tea made 
with camel milk. He was dressed like many older 
Somali men: in a short-sleeved shirt, a cotton 
sarong called a macawis, and leather sandals. He 
wore a white kufi Muslim hat perched on his 
head. His thick grey beard was stained red with 
henna, and gold teeth glinted from his heavy 
lower jaw. His hearing had begun to fail, but 
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Somaliland’s unofficial status makes it difficult for its 
government to receive aid for even basic services like 
schools or mental hospitals, where the patients are 
kept chained to their cots. 


his voice and memory were strong. He recalled 
clearly those few days in June 1960 when So- 
maliland was an independent nation recognized 
by others. 

“Somaliland was the first-born of all the So- 
mali-speaking nations, the first to raise a flag,” 
he told me. “We took our flag to Mogadishu but 
when we entered that union we did not know 
what government was; we just knew what it was 
to be Somali. All we wanted was a Greater So- 
malia. We thought that if we joined the south 
the rest would join us.” But the dream of union 
never came close to being realized. A years-long 
guerrilla war fought in northern Kenya in the 
mid-1960s ended with the defeat of the Somali 
shifta, Somalis in Djibouti opted to stay under 
the wing of their French patrons, and a lost war 
in the late 1970s put an end to dreams of wrest- 
ing control of the Ogaden region from Ethiopia. 

So the Republic of Somalia searched for 
way forward on its own, but a dual and diver- 
gent colonial history in the republic that had 
formed—lItalian on the one hand, British on the 
other—left behind clashing bureaucracies. Noth- 
ing worked together: the southerners ran their 
affairs in Italian, the northerners in English; law 
and accounting procedures varied as did taxes 
and currencies. Most of all the colonial legacies 
of the two regions were drastically different. 

The Italian colonial project in Somalia was 
aimed at constructing another Italy in the Horn 
of Africa. A centralized state was imposed on 
what was an utterly decentralized society made 
up of nomadic camel herders. This meant 
“civilizing’” the pastoralists by breaking down 
“primitive” kinship ties and replacing traditional 
institutions with imported European ones. All of 
this subverted traditional society and alienated 
ordinary Somalis; they came to regard formal 
government as the workings of outsiders. 

“We are quite different to those Somalis in the 
south,” Hajji Warabe explained. “Here the British 
did not interfere with our culture, they did not 





interfere with our religion. Our law and order 
that was in place when the colonizer came—of 
people listening to their elders, listening to their 
religious leaders—he did not tamper with that.” 
For the British Empire, Somaliland’s main func- 
tion was as a source of livestock to supply its gar- 
rison in the Red Sea port of Aden. Beyond that 
there was little intervention. By early 1961, many 
in the northwest felt they had traded an absentee 
colonizer for a Somali dictatorship. Resentment 
grew as the northern Isaq clans dominant in So- 
maliland found themselves heavily outnumbered 
and marginalized by the southern Darod, Dir, 
Hawiye, and Rahanweyn clans, and the feeling 
was cemented when Siyad Barre led a military 
coup in 1969 and turned the state into a conduit 
for his own Darod clan’s advancement. 

Northern grievances over the dysfunctional 
Somali state found powerful expression in the 
Hargeisa Group and the SNM rebel army, but 
they were both symptoms of a failed relation- 
ship, not the causes. The northern SNM rebels 
never marched on Mogadishu, five hundred 
miles to the south, but other insurgents backed 
by Ethiopia rose up against Siyad Barre, and by 
1990, the president was disparaged as “Mayor 
of Mogadishu,” because his control extended no 
farther than the city limits. 

In early 1991, a militia leader called Mo- 
hamed Farah Aideed, one of the leaders of the 
United Somali Congress, invaded Mogadishu 
with his army of gunmen perched on “techni- 
cals’—battlewagons fashioned from old 4x4 
pickup trucks with heavy machine guns welded 
onto the flatbed. Aideed chased Siyad Barre out 
of town, but with the dictator gone the destruc- 
tion only intensified. Aideed, and political en- 
trepreneurs like him, dismembered and seized 
what remained of the state that Siyad Barre left 
behind. They converted the economy wholesale 
into a black market and backed their clan-based 
authority not with votes but with guns. The war- 
lords were born and began to proliferate across 
southern Somalia. 

Within two years, Aideed would become a 
household name in the US when his fighters 
shot down two Black Hawk helicopters and 
killed eighteen Army Rangers. The dead sol- 
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diers’ bodies were mutilated and dragged tri- 
umphantly through the streets of Mogadishu. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS, SUCH AS IOAN Lewis in his sem- 
inal book A Pastoral Democracy, describe Somali 
culture as a segmentary lineage society with 
descent from shared ancestors traced through 
the male line. This form of social organization 
is well adapted to the harsh arid lands in which 
nomadic societies live, allowing different groups 
of different sizes to coalesce or disaggregate de- 
pending on the outside threats they face at that 
moment. Its brutally pragmatic logic of sur- 
vival is explained by a local proverb: “Me, my 
brother, and my cousin against the stranger. Me 
and my brother against my cousin. Me against 
my brother.” 

Aideed and his fellow Hawiye clan leader Ali 
Mahdi Mohamed, both of the United Somali 
Congress, joined forces to oust Siyad Barre’s 
Darod clan, the largest and most widely spread 
clan family in Somalia. But with the common 
enemy defeated, Hawiye solidarity evaporated: 
Aideed and Ali Mahdi turned their respective 
subclans—the Habr Gidir and Abgal—on one 
another in a battle for political power and eco- 
nomic control. But even in the midst of such 
chaos, when the US attacked General Aideed, 
the whole of Mogadishu turned against the 
American outsiders in a rare and violent expres- 
sion of Somali solidarity. The years that have fol- 
lowed have been a violent dance of clans and 
sub-clans splitting and reforming, collaborating 
or fighting as circumstance shifted. Today in 
Mogadishu the fiercest fighting is again within 
the Hawiye clan between beleaguered president 
Sheikh Sharif Ahmed’s Abgals and Islamist in- 
surgent leader Sheikh Hassan Dahir Aweys’s 
Habr Gidirs. 

In the northwest, however, the SNM took 
advantage of the less divisive legacy of Brit- 
ish colonialism in the region and allowed the 
dormant traditional mechanisms to resurface. 
Grassroots peace conferences were organized 
in communities across the territory. At these 
local conferences, people from all clans and sub- 
clans, and from both sides in the conflict, met 


to talk, resolve differences, and make decisions 
by consensus. 

“From all over Somaliland we came to the 
town of Burao where we had a meeting bring- 
ing a thousand elders together,’ Warabe told me, 
recalling the May 1991 Grand Conference of the 
Northern Peoples. “We agreed to form a govern- 
ment of our own under a flag of our own. We 
agreed to forget the past, forget all the bad things 
and start afresh. And we agreed to break away 
from our brothers in the south, wishing them 
good luck not bad. We used our old system— 
from before the British came—to reconcile. We 
said those who lost their fathers, their sons, we 
forgive each other. I myself lost five sons in the 
war, but I did not ask for compensation. We 
made an oath to become brothers again. We 
shook hands and began life again. That is how 
Somaliland stabilized.” 

But Somaliland’s formation was more violent 
and contested than Warabe’s memory permits. 
For the first two years of newfound independence 
Somaliland teetered repeatedly on the brink of its 
own civil war. But in each case the conflicts were 
resolved through local peace conferences em- 
ploying the traditional authority of the elders to 
reconcile warring parties. In 1993, as the interim 
government's mandate reached an end and crisis 
loomed, a conference in the town of Borama was 
called to draft a national constitution and elect a 
new president. The draft constitution called for 
an executive president, a bicameral parliament, 
and an independent judiciary. Most significant 
was the establishment of an appointed upper 
house of clan elders known as the Guurti. 

With this, Somaliland announced its inten- 
tion to go its own way, shunning the Western 
model of a centralized nation-state by blend- 
ing traditional clan-based authority with the 
beginnings of a limited modern democracy. 
In doing so the clan realities of Somali society 
were embraced rather than denied or ignored. 
As the anthropologist Lewis has written, “This 
arrangement reflected Somali political realities 
in a way and to an extent that had not previ- 
ously been tried in the brief political history of 
Somalia with its Eurocentric political models.” 

Somaliland offered then, and now, a new 


model for post-conflict nation building in Africa: 
one of local ownership and design. The strength 
of Somaliland’s homemade state was proven in 
2001 when a referendum on the constitution was 
held. This was the first democratic vote in Soma- 
lia in over three decades, and the constitution 
was overwhelmingly endorsed. When President 
Mohamed Ibrahim Egal died suddenly in 2002 
his vice president, Kahin, replaced him peace- 
fully in accordance with the constitution. Kahin 
earned another five-year term after winning an 
extremely close election in 2003. A new election 
was scheduled for April 2008—but, so far, the 
people of Somaliland are still waiting. 


MusA BEHE IS A SENIOR OFFICIAL in the opposition 
Kulmiye party (meaning “unity”) run by the vet- 
eran politician Ahmed Mohamed Silanyo. Party 
headquarters is a ramshackle collection of build- 
ings down a bumpy dirt road close to the coun- 
try’s National Electoral Commission. Behe sat in 
a boardroom where cream paint flaked off the 
walls and red net curtains billowed in the breeze. 
Before him on a wooden desk sat a vase of plastic 
pink roses. It was an incongruous setting for a 
former rebel commander who still sported the 
close-cropped hair and neatly clipped moustache 
of the disciplined military man. 

Behe was remarkably candid about the kind 
of democracy that Somaliland is working to- 
wards, one that is Somali not Western. “The 
most important thing we have done since the 
war is managing to hold three elections in our 
country,’ he began. “But sometimes, when I am 
alone, I doubt that we are really a mature mul- 
tiparty democracy. 

“It is alien to our culture; to me it is alien. 
What we are doing and what we are succeeding 
with is within our own culture. Even our parties, 
officially they are like yours, but they are totally 
different to yours,” he argued. “All the Somali 
political systems are tribally based so the party 
becomes bigger or smaller according to which 
tribal allegiances it gets. How the political leader 
utilizes or manipulates the tribal allegiances is 
the point of our politics. Some of our young peo- 

continued on page 150 
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ple may ask, ‘What are you doing for me? What 
are your policies?” but the majority just ask, “Who 
is the leader? Is he our tribe? We support him!” 

Another senior politician Faisal Ali Warabe, 
leader of the opposition Justice and Welfare Party, 
disagreed with the notion that Somaliland was 
already anything short of a mature democracy. 
“This is a multiparty democracy,” he said, “but 
because of our culture we cannot just implement 
everything that the West has done. We tried a 
multiparty system in the 1960s and instead of 
political parties we had tribal groups. They used 
to mushroom before the elections then die after 
them. Instead we have three institutionalised 
political parties that will last. So because of our 
traditions we have to have limitations to prevent 
parties purely based on tribe or region.” 

This is pragmatism, but is it democracy? 
Perhaps not as the West might recognize it, but 
for Somaliland this limited democracy is work- 
ing because it is rooted in the local context. As 
Dr. Mohamed Rashid Sheikh Hassan, a former 
BBC journalist-turned-opposition politician, put 
it to me, “Compared to Europe maybe we are 
not a true democracy but look at our neighbor- 
ing countries: we are surrounded by Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Eritrea, and Djibouti where there is no 
possibility of what we have here.” 

But the whole system rests on free elections 
and is threatened by the ongoing delays. The 
stakes are high, Hassan told me—for Somaliland 
and for the international community. 

“In the whole Horn of Africa we are the only 
viable, growing democracy.” 


PRESIDENT DAHIR RAYALE KAHIN Sat at his shiny 
dark wooden desk, thick maroon curtains block- 
ing out the sunlight. Before him stood a vase of 
plastic daffodils and a little globe; behind him 
was a vast oil portrait of himself. “The reason 
we search for recognition is not for prestige, 
it is a matter of survival,” explained the fifty- 
seven-year-old president. He feared seeing his 
aspiring country dragged into the abyss by So- 
malia, the world’s most notorious failed state. 
“The government in Mogadishu has been given 
carte blanche to be responsible for the whole 
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Opposition leader Ahmed Mohamed Silanyo. 
FACING PAGE: President of Somaliland Dahir 
Rayale Kahin in his office in Hargeisa. 


of Somalia, but they are not even responsible 
for themselves. How can people who are not re- 
sponsible for their own homes be the legitimate 
government?” 

In every government ministry and on every 
street in Hargeisa, citizens express bitterness 
over Somaliland’s dearth of financial support— 
especially compared to the financial support So- 
malia receives. That sentiment is tempered by 
an understanding of isolation’s benefits: “From 
the beginning we were never interfered with by 
foreigners, whether Africans or Europeans, so 
from the beginning we saw our problems as our 
problems,” explained Kahin. “We saw it as our 
duty to solve our problems, but our brothers in 
Somalia are lacking that. Always they are waiting 
for foreigners to solve their problems. The in- 
ternational community pays money to everyone 
but gets nothing. Sometimes I tell them, “You are 
corrupting our brothers. Leave them alone. Let 
them sit together and solve their own problems.” 

The idea that a nationwide plebiscite might 
be held in Somalia is a sadly impossible dream, 
but in Somaliland it has been a reality twice 
already. In September, Somaliland was due to 
hold its third national elections, this time to 
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choose a president. But the pre-election pe- 
riod was marred by delays, arguments, and in- 
competence. The presidential vote was already 
seventeen months overdue, severely damaging 
Somaliland’s reputation and leading to accusa- 
tions that the president was clinging to power. 
More than once the country teetered on the 
brink of a constitutional crisis before pulling 
back. If done well the vote could have cemented 
the country’s reputation for democracy in the 
region and added weight to its argument for 
recognition from the international community. 

The US and Britain pledged to provide $3 mil- 
lion towards the election and backed the trou- 
bled attempt to compile an accurate list of voters 
for the first time. This election was to be the first 
in the country’s history to use an electoral roll, 
but the registration exercise was so chaotic that 
the register had to be abandoned less than two 
months before the polls were supposed to open. 
Somaliland’s seven-strong National Electoral 
Commission is riven with partisan disagree- 
ments and widely viewed as incompetent. In 
Hargeisa, one exasperated political activist told 
me: “The voter register was supposed to prevent 
fraud, but the registration itself was fraudulent.” 

Double and triple registration resulted in a 
register so bloated as to be unusable: in the last 
parliamentary election in 2005, 675,000 peo- 
ple voted, four years later and the NEC man- 
aged to register a scarcely believable 1.3 million 
voters, throwing the prospect of free and fair 
elections—and therefore Somaliland’s democ- 
racy—into doubt. 

Abandoning the register in early August the 
government also threw out of the country a 
representative of Interpeace, a peace-building 
NGO tasked with advising and helping the Elec- 
toral Commission to do its job. The government 
blamed Interpeace for trying to undermine its 
election as it had refused to sign off on the dis- 
puted register. The two opposition parties then 
announced that they would boycott the cam- 
paign period and perhaps even the vote itself. 

In his office a few months ahead of the sched- 
uled date of the election, Kahin was emphatic: 
“As president of this country I am committed 
that this election will go ahead on 27th Septem- 
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ber, under any circumstances. That is my com- 
mitment. We will not continue to postpone the 
election anymore.” 

Ultimately, in early September, the election 
was postponed again, and Kahin now says that 
the election will go forward in January 2010, at 
the earliest. 


INSIDE A STUFFY OFFICE in the crumbling colonial 
relic that passes for his Foreign Ministry, min- 
ister Abdullahi Duale argues that the delays are 
tied to Somaliland’s unrecognized international 
status. Without recognition Somaliland cannot 
benefit from World Bank or International Mon- 
etary Fund support to fund projects like the 
Electoral Commission. The UN will not send 
election officials to help establish polling sta- 
tions nor certify results. 

This bind frustrates and angers the govern- 
ment. “We have got a legal case, a moral case, a 
historical case,” argued Duale. “We have a case 
that is worthy of recognition but thus far there 
hasn’t been one country that recognizes Somalil- 
and!” he said, his upraised finger stabbing the 
air for emphasis. 

The reason is simple—and sadly has noth- 
ing to do with the case Duale so tirelessly puts 
to the world. No non-African state is willing 
to recognize Somaliland until an African state 
does so for fear of being accused of neo-colonial 
meddling, and no African state will recognize 
Somaliland for fear of opening the Pandora’s box 
of encouraging its own separatists. Duale can 
shout his moral arguments till he is hoarse, but 
global realpolitik trumps principle every time. 
And, after 1993, the US seems to have little ap- 
petite for mustering support for peace efforts in 
the region. The bloody spectacle of dead Ameri- 
cans being dragged through Mogadishu changed 
US policy toward Somalia—and all of Africa— 
forever. The post-Mogadishu, no boots-on-the- 
ground approach to African conflicts, led the 
US to watch as Rwanda’s genocidaires hacked 
and shot their way through more than 800,000 


Young men were brought to Burao from the countryside 
to register to vote and obtain a new Somaliland ID card. 








victims in 1994 and as Sudan’s army and allied 
militias bombed and raped the people of Darfur. 

When the US has intervened in Somalia 
since, it has been remotely, either by way of 
missile strikes or by proxy forces. By 2005, the 
US “war on terror” was in full flow and fear- 
ful CIA operatives spotted a growing Islamist 
movement in Somalia so they funded the clan 
warlords and their guns-for-hire to combat 
the Islamists. But the warlords lost, and for a 
brief few months in 2006, the Union of Islamic 
Courts held sway in Mogadishu, and a kind of 
peace and order returned, though not for long. 
The US backed Ethiopia to drive out the Islamic 
Courts, a group that was seen by State and De- 
fense officials not as an indigenous source of 
law and order but, viewed through the single 
minded post-9/11 lens, an Islamist threat and 
potential al-Qaeda ally. 

But, in time, remote and proxy attacks on 
Somalia may not be enough to ensure Somalil- 
and’s nascent democracy. In October 2008, the 
violence convulsing the south came north to 
Hargeisa. Suicide bombings carried out by a cell 
of Somali Islamists destroyed a United Nations 
compound and the Ethiopian consulate, while 
a third attack reached inside the presidential 
compound, a squat white building protected by 
soldiers and slabs of concrete designed to slow 
approaching attackers. 

These bombings left at least twenty-five dead 
and shook Somaliland’s delicate peace—instill- 
ing both a legitimate government fear that 
polling stations might be attacked by suicide 
bombers and providing a ready pretext for post- 
poning elections and maintaining control of 
the country. Activists complain that the attacks 
have also given the government an excuse to roll 
back respect for human rights and crack down 
on dissent, but there have been no subsequent 
attacks and calm has returned. For the visitor 
to Somaliland the most visible legacy is the re- 
quirement to take a khaki-clad armed policeman 
with you when travelling outside the capital. 


After the al Shabaab suicide attacks in Hargeisa, 
the government assigned soldiers to guard voter 
registration stations. 


Indeed, Somaliland argues its entitlement to 
support based on this hard-earned reputation 
for secular stability. In Somalia, pirates setting 
off from the coastal towns have disrupted one of 
the world’s busiest shipping lanes, sending cargo 
prices skyrocketing and bringing in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in ransoms. But in Somaliland 
a functional, if shoestring, coast guard ensures 
the punishment of piracy. Three dozen prison- 
ers have been captured, tried, and sentenced for 
piracy in recent months. 

“We have fought terrorism, we have been the 
victims of terror, we have fought against piracy, 
in fact we have been the good guys in a very 
rough neighborhood,” Duale told me. “We are a 
very poor country operating in a very difficult en- 
vironment. With the lack of recognition and the 
lack of engagement from the international finan- 
cial institutions, we rely on our own resources, 
which means revenues of less than $50 million 
a year. It’s very rough and it’s really very tough.” 

The country’s biggest principal export is live- 
stock. Somaliland sends sheep and goats to Arab 
countries from the busy port at Berbera. Every 
day, creaky wooden galleons from Yemen and 
elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula unload pal- 
lets of fizzy drinks, crates of washing machines, 
sacks of grain, and cargo loads of 4x4 pickups. 
In short, Somaliland imports everything that 
it cannot produce itself—which means almost 
everything. Once empty, the ships fill up with 
livestock and head back across the Gulf of 
Aden. With an economy rooted in the pastoral- 
ist lives of its almost four million inhabitants, 
Somaliland struggles. There is a little commer- 
cial farming, a small scale and underexploited 
fishing industry, and the suggestion of mineral 
and oil deposits but not much else. Without in- 
ternational support, Duale warned, Somaliland’s 
progress might falter. 

“Somaliland today is a de facto state: all we 
are lacking is recognition,” said Duale. “It is 
about time the international community brought 
Somaliland in from the cold.” g 





Tristan McConnell and Narayan Mahon traveled to Somali- 
land on a grant from the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting. 
Learn more about this project at pulitzercenter.org. 
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ne morning in October 2008, a twenty-six-year-old American named 


Shirwa Ahmed drove.a Toyota Surf SUV packed with explosives toward 


the office of the local intelligence service in Bossaso, a port city in the 


Somali state of Puntland. The sun was rising rapidly in the cloudless sky and a 


breeze from the Gulf of Aden blew across the rooftops and minarets of Bossaso's 


skyline. Shirwa prayed and mumbled “Allahu Akbar” as he neared his target. 


Meanwhile, 350 miles to the west in the 
city of Hargeisa, capital of the self-declared re- 
public of Somaliland, three other young men 
had enlisted for a similar mission. Each of the 
modern day kamikazes gripped the steering 
wheels of their speeding truck bombs and raced 
toward their targets: the presidential palace, a 
United Nations compound, and the Ethiopian 
Consulate. 

Somalia, which is predominantly Muslim, 
and Ethiopia, which is predominantly Christian, 
are historical rivals. In the years after 9/11, the 
US allied closely with Ethiopia while Somalia 
festered in chaos. Ethiopian tanks rolled into 
Somalia in December 2006 to topple the stand- 
ing regime, an Islamist government known as 
the Union of Islamic Courts. A loose network 
of local sharia courts extending throughout the 
country, the Islamic Courts transcended clan 
divisions and was the closest thing to a uni- 
fied government the country had had in almost 
twenty years. But they also enforced a strict, 
Taliban-like interpretation of Islam and har- 
bored international terrorists affiliated with al 
Qaeda. The US backed the Ethiopian military 
with weapons and logistics, and by the end of 
the year, the Ethiopians had overrun Mogadishu. 

But the swift military victory, like the US- 
led invasion of Afghanistan and defeat of the 
Taliban in 2001, would prove deceptive. The Is- 
lamic Courts soon splintered; its political wing 
absconded to Eritrea, while its militant wing, 
known as al Shabaab or “the youth,” pledged to 
wage guerilla war against the Ethiopians and 
the “transitional federal government” they had 
propped up. Al Shabaab framed their war as a 
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nationalist struggle against foreign invaders, a 
religious battle against Ethiopia’s mostly Chris- 
tian army, and a colonial campaign against what 
they perceived as a US conspiracy to control the 
Islamic world. Armed with this palette of an- 
thems, al Shabaab and its supporters combed 
the Somalian diaspora for young men willing 
to fight. Shirwa Ahmed was among those who 
answered the call. 

In late 2007, Shirwa, a naturalized US citi- 
zen, left his home in Minneapolis to wage jihad 
in his birthplace of Somalia. He traveled to East 
Africa on an American passport. Fifteen years 
earlier, his family had fled Somalia to escape a 
civil war, hoping to give Shirwaa plethora of op- 
portunities they hadn't had for themselves. But 
he shunned their American dream and returned 
to take part in the same prolonged civil war that 
his mother had rescued him from. Shortly be- 
fore 10:30 A.M. that October morning, Shirwa’s 
SUV plowed into Bossaso’s intelligence office. 
The blast killed at least five people. Another 
twenty-five died in the wreckage from the three 
suicide attacks in Hargeisa. 

The impact of the bombings reverberated 
back in Minneapolis when, a few days later, 
Shirwa’s sister received a call from Somalia. The 
unfamiliar voice on the other line conveyed a 
simple, devastating message. “Your brother is 
a martyr,” it said. “He is in paradise.” The FBI 
confirmed the caller’s claim one week later 
when they identified pieces of Shirwa’s deto- 
nated body while sifting the wreckage at the 
blast sites. They shipped Shirwa’s remains back 
to Minneapolis. Last December, he was buried 
in the frozen ground of a cemetery in a suburb 


south of Minneapolis. “A man from Minneapo- 
lis became what we believe to be the first US 
citizen to carry out a terrorist suicide bomb- 
ing,” FBI director Robert Mueller said, during 
a speech at the Council on Foreign Relations in 
February 2009. “It appears that this individual 
was radicalized here in the United States, in his 
hometown in Minnesota.” 

Even more disconcerting, however, was the 
knowledge that Shirwa wasn’t alone. Over the 
previous two years, as many as twenty young 
Somali American men had disappeared from 
their homes in the Minneapolis area to move to 
Somalia. Most of them vanished without warn- 
ing. A few called home on occasion. Still, no 
one knew exactly where they were, what they 
were doing, who they were with, or what they 
planned to do next. Shirwa’s fate confirmed ev- 
eryone’s worst fears: that the boys were training 
alongside al Shabaab. Since his death, five more 
Somali Americans from Minneapolis have died 
in Somalia, one of them in yet another suspected 
suicide bombing. In Mueller’s speech, the FBI 
director described the possibility that young 
Somali American men were being recruited to 
travel halfway around the world to “kill them- 
selves and perhaps many others” as nothing less 
than a “perversion of the immigrant story.” 


SHIRWA, LIKE MOST SOMALI AMERICANS his age, 
knew three worlds: childhood in Somalia, 
early adolescence in a Kenyan refugee camp, 
and life in the United States. The first disrup- 
tion in their lives began in January 1991, when 
Somali president Siad Barre’s regime collapsed 
and the country quickly descended into a clan- 
based civil war. UN peacekeepers showed up 
to deliver aid and American soldiers soon fol- 
lowed to take out the warlords responsible 
for the worst violence. In October 1993, two 
US Blackhawk helicopters were shot down in 
Mogadishu and the ensuing street battles left 
eighteen American soldiers dead. After TV 
stations broadcast scenes of Somalis dragging 
American corpses through the streets of Moga- 
dishu, President Bill Clinton began withdraw- 
ing US forces. 


Refugees, meanwhile, streamed out of the 
country. Many of them settled in UN-run camps 
in northern Kenya. In 1987, the State Depart- 
ment began admitting Somali refugees into the 
US, though only 110 individuals received refugee 
status over the first four years of the program. 
Soon those numbers increased: in 1992 more 
than 1,400 were admitted, and the number 
jumped to almost 3,500 by 1994. Adjusting to 
American life wasn’t easy. One of the passengers 
on a 1993 flight from Somalia recalled as many 
as 500 people crammed aboard. “The toilet was 
overflowing. No one had ever been taught how 
to use a bathroom,” he said. Another Somali, 
Yusef Yusef, made a movie titled Flight 13, a nod 
to that flight, which portrayed Somalis strug- 
gling to use washing machines and video games. 
“Somalis would go into stores and have to follow 
each other down the aisles,’ he said. “They only 
knew one thing: the walk from their homes to 
Karmel Mall”—the main Somali shopping cen- 
ter in Minneapolis—“and back home.” 

Years later, the State Department refugee 
program would be suspended after DNA tests 
revealed widespread fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion in the camps, mostly involving applicants 
presenting nonrelatives as family or second 
wives as sisters. Added Yusef, “All these people 
knew were lies. They were scared. They didn’t 
know how to tell the truth.” 

Somalis were originally sent to different cit- 
ies around the country, including Nashville, 
Atlanta, and San Diego. When Shirwa Ahmed’s 
family moved to the US in 1995, they stayed in 
Portland, Oregon. But, like many others, they 
became discouraged by the high cost of living 
and the competition for unskilled labor. So- 
malis heard that jobs were more plentiful in 
Minnesota; better yet, a strong social services 
network existed already. In previous decades, 
the Lutheran World Federation and Catholic 
Relief Services had settled tens of thousands 
of Hmong refugees into the Twin Cities. An 
abundance of public housing provided yet an- 
other incentive, and before long, thousands of 
Somalis were migrating to Minnesota, despite 
the frigid winters. Most of them moved into the 
Cedar-Riverside neighborhood. 
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For more than a century, Cedar-Riverside had 
served as an entry point for newly arrived im- 
migrants. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, scores of Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, 
and Finns lived in squatter settlements along 
the Mississippi River and worked the flour mills 
that lined the riverbank. Ethiopians and Koreans 
came in the 1950s and ’6os. A wave of hippies, 
who relished the area’s multicultural yet some- 
what down-and-out vibe, followed. Then came 
the Hmong. In the late 1960s, city planners 
constructed a cluster of apartment buildings in 
Cedar-Riverside that transformed a plot of land 
into a concrete jungle. Officially named River- 
side Plaza, the building subsequently became 
known as “the towers” or “crack stacks.” 


When his mother went to 
Burhan’s room, he was not 
in his bed. His luggage and 
laptop were missing. The 
latch on the cabinet where 
he stored his passport 

was unlocked. Burhan’s 
passport was gone. 


ONE AFTERNOON LAST SPRING, a dozen Somali teen- 
agers leaned against the brick wall that fronts 
the Brian Coyle Community Center in Cedar- 
Riverside. They wore baggy jeans and baseball 
caps with flat brims cocked to the side, and 
their conversation sounded lifted from a Wu- 
Tang video. In recent years, the neighborhood 
around the Coyle Center has become the site of 
a running feud between a smattering of Somali 
gangs that go by names like Hawiye Bad Boys, 
Somali Mafia, Ruff Tuff Somalis, and Madhibaan 
with Attitude. (Hawiye and Madhiban are the 
names of two Somali clans.) Seven Somalis died 
in gang-related violence just in 2008. 

Many young Somalis have sought to fuse 
American hip-hop culture with their own. 
Mohammad, a Somali man in his late twen- 
ties, wearing dark denim jeans and an orange 
Coogi track top, leaned against one of the pil- 
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lars in front of the Coyle Center and explained 
how this came to be. “If you remember how 
the Bloods and the Crips started out, it was 
just about being with your boys,” he said. “Sure 
these kids might start doing fucked up shit, but 
mostly they are not banging as gangbangers.” 
The sense of brotherhood, in other words, pre- 
ceded the urge to do violence. 

“It’s kind of an identity crisis or conflict that 
these kids are feeling. When they come from the 
refugee camps, most of them don't have any edu- 
cational background; they come here at fourteen 
or fifteen and have never gone to school before,” 
explained Farhan (Omar) Hurre, the executive 
director of the Abubakar as-Saddique Islamic 
Center in Minneapolis. “These kids are placed 
in high school because of their age, not their 
educational background. Then they struggle 
because of the language barrier and the culture 
and they drop out.” 

Most of the dropouts wind up loitering 
around the Coyle Center, the Somali commu- 
nity’s base in Minneapolis. Some describe the 
surrounding neighborhood, Cedar-Riverside, as 
Little Mogadishu. Shimmering skyscrapers— 
and the Metrodome, which, with its white soft 
roof, looks like a giant puff pastry—rise above 
Minneapolis to one side. The Riverside towers, a 
public housing complex that is home to as many 
as a quarter of the estimated 60,000 Somalis liv- 
ing in Minnesota, rise on the other. The Coyle 
Center houses a basketball court, library, com- 
puter lab, classrooms, and a hall where public 
health officials, police, and the media can en- 
gage the Somali community. In the park out- 
side, Somali women dressed in bright, flowing 
headscarves and tunics pass warm afternoons 
conversing on benches while their children 
swing, climb on the jungle gym, or play soccer 
on the hard court nearby. When Somali presi- 
dent Sheikh Sharif Ahmed came to the United 
States this past October, he spent several days 
in Minneapolis seeking support for his govern- 
ment against the al Shabaab-led insurgency. 
The visit, during which he also met with families 
whose sons had died in Somalia, underscored 
the importance of Minneapolis for Somalia and 
Somalis everywhere. 


Stories of the missing youth have created a 
crisis for some Somali parents. Since the onset 
of the civil war, many of them had deepened 
their faith as a way to try and make sense of 
the otherwise incomprehensible violence. The 
mosque, in turn, became a sanctuary. Shirwa’s 
disappearance and ultimate fate has prompted 
some reconsideration. “First we worried about 
street gangs, now we worry about sending them 
to the mosque,” a young father of two boys told 
me. The previous summer, he had sent his old- 
est son to Somalia, not for jihad, but “to see the 
rural areas.” “He takes for granted that when 
he opens the refrigerator, it will be filled with 
food. Most people in Somalia don’t even have 
refrigerators,’ the father said. “But when he 
came back, he showed more appreciation for 
his parents too.” 

During the half hour that I stood in front of 
the Coyle Center with Mohammad (in the or- 
ange track suit top), one of the youth directors 
came out three times to tell him and his friends 
to leave the entranceway. They were setting a 
bad example for the younger kids. While he was 
heading to his car, I asked Mohammad how im- 
portant Somali traditions, especially religion, 
were in his life. “Street kids don’t know nothing 
about religion,” he said. I then asked him if he 
knew Shirwa or any of the other missing boys. 

“T know faces. I don’t know names,” he re- 
plied. “And anyways, nobody cares about this. 
Every man is his own man. They chose that life. 
It’s a fucked-up life to choose, but anything is 
possible. The sky’s the limit. When we heard 
about that Shirwa kid we said, ‘That’s fucked up. 
They know that if you do that shit you go to hell.” 


TRICK-OR-TREATERS WERE PACING the nearby 
sidewalks on October 31, 2008, two days after 
Shirwa Ahmed had blown himself up in Bossaso, 
when another young man from Minneapolis fi- 
nalized his plans. Burhan Hassan walked into 
University Travel, a Sikh-owned travel agency 
in Cedar-Riverside, at dusk. He was seventeen 
years old, a senior at Roosevelt High School. 
That night, he paid $1,300 in cash for a round- 
trip journey, leaving on November 4, 2008 and 


returning on January 28, 2009. No one claims 
to know where he got the money. His itinerary 
had him departing from Minneapolis, connect- 
ing in Boston, flying on to Amsterdam, and then, 
finally, to Nairobi. From there he would make 
his way into Somalia. i 

Burhan shared an apart- 


ment with his mother, 
Zienab Bihie, on the nine- 
teenth floor of the tallest 
tower in Riverside Plaza. 
His father had died in a car 
accident in Kuwait around 
the time that the civil war 
began in Somalia. Burhan 
fled the country with his 
mother, sister, and two 











Burhan Hassan, in an 
undated photo re- 
leased by his family 
at a December 2008 


news conference. 


brothers; they lived in 
Kenya for years before 
moving to Minneapolis in 
1995. Thin, short, near-sighted, and perhaps all 
too aware of his own frailty, he began dreaming 
of becoming a doctor. His sister was studying 
medicine in China and spoke fluent Mandarin, 
which, according to Burhan’s uncle, allowed the 
family to eat free at any Chinese restaurant in 
town when the sister came home on break. 

Burhan hadn't told his mother that he 
planned to travel. On Election Day, he simply 
snuck out of his house—and the country. The 
Somali neighborhoods were raucous that eve- 
ning as results trickled in indicating that Barack 
Obama would become the next president. Every 
time Zienab phoned Burhan, her calls went 
straight to voice mail. She thought he was out 
celebrating with his friends. She eventually fell 
asleep. But at 3 A.M., she bolted awake and ran 
into Burhan’s room. His luggage and laptop 
were missing. The latch on the cabinet where 
he stored his passport was unlocked. Burhan’s 
passport was gone. 

Zienab and her brother, Abdirizak Bihi, 
filed a police report the next morning. But ac- 
cording to them, the police moved slowly and 
wasted valuable time. Burhan and three other 
Somali Americans were inching closer to So- 
malia by the minute. “If we could have filed the 
police report [earlier], Bihi told me, “the FBI 
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might have stopped them before they landed 
in Kenya.” Instead, the boys touched down in 
Nairobi and traveled speedily overland—and 


finally, overseas—into Somalia. The trip was 
exhausting. The boys’ bodies couldn't handle 
the new environment, two of the mothers told 
me. One of them got a stomach bug. Burhan 
lost his glasses. 


ALMOST TEN YEARS OF AGE SEPARATED Burhan 
Hassan and Shirwa Ahmed, and no one I spoke 
to ever saw the boys together, but each spent 
a considerable amount of time at the Abuba- 
kar as-Siddique Islamic Center. Zienab hadn't 
thought twice about that. She had taken com- 
fort knowing that her son was at the mosque, 
rather than in the streets being tempted by 
Somali gangs. That soon changed. Following 
news of Shirwa’s bombing and Burhan’s disap- 
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pearance, the Abubakar mosque became a sub- 
ject of speculation, suspicion, and contention 
in the Somali community. A Somali journalist 
in Minneapolis told me that he had attended a 
meeting at Abubakar’s sister mosque, in Cedar- 
Riverside, during which a young jihadist regaled 
rapt crowds with tales of adventure and honor. 
Burhan’s family alleged that individuals from 
the mosque were obstructing the FBI’s investi- 
gation. In late November, aviation authorities 
even prevented Abubakar’s imam from boarding 
an airplane. 

But it seemed unlikely that one mosque or 
one imam could convince two dozen young men 
to leave their jobs, their families, and their edu- 
cations for a battlefield in Somalia. There needed 
to be a spark, an incident to transform religious 
vigor into militancy. The Ethiopian invasion of 
Somalia in December 2006 provided it. In the 
months after the invasion, Somali politicians 


Abdirizak Bihi on a soccer field next to the Brian Coyle 
Community Center. JEFF WHEELER / STAR TRIBUNE / 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 2009) 


traveled throughout the diaspora, encourag- 
ing young men to come defend their country. 
In November 2007, an associate of the ousted 
Islamic Courts government gave a keynote ad- 
dress at the Minneapolis Convention Center in 
which he goaded the crowd: “Come to see us 
in Asmara [the capital of Eritrea]. Let us get to 
_ know each other. We will offer training. Then 
whoever wants to fight for two months, like the 
Eritreans used to do, can then go back to school.” 

Were a couple of rabble-rousing speeches 
enough? Paul Gill, a lecturer and terrorism ex- 
pert at the University College in Dublin, doesn’t 
think so. He believes that group psychology of- 
tentimes provides a better template for under- 
standing terrorism recruitment than religion 
does. While Burhan was apparently never seen 
with Shirwa, he had become good friends with 
a nineteen-year-old college student named Ab- 
disalam Ali, who would leave for Somalia on the 
same day as Burhan. When it comes to recruit- 
ing suicide bombers, Gill told me, “the group 
becomes the primary source of sustenance. It 
becomes more about group in-love than about 
hating America or hating the West.” As two ex- 
amples, he cited the July 7, 2005, bombers in 
London and the cluster of young men who left 
the Moroccan town of Tetouan to commit sui- 
cide terrorism in Spain and Iraq. “It’s much like 
joining the Marines or becoming a member of 
a football club: it’s hard to back out once you're 
in. Suicide bombers don’t want to let their group 
down. When it comes down to the crunch they 
are not going to back away or defect.” 

Late last year, al Shabaab released a propa- 
ganda video that revealed the sophistication 
of its “pitch.” The video featured a handsome 
Caucasian male in his midtwenties who spoke 
English with an American accent. He identified 
himself as Sheikh Abu Mansoor al-Amriki, or 
“the American one.” He squatted in a patch of 
scrub brush in Somalia, sporting long black hair, 
a black beard and a camouflage hat turned back- 
ward. Were he not toting a weapon, al-Amriki 


would have looked at home in the parking lot at 
a Phish concert. 

He stared into the camera. “We’re waiting 
for the enemy to come,” he said in a low voice, 
checking over his shoulder periodically. They 
were waiting, he added, for “the Ethiopian in- 
vaders.” “We hear that there might be more than 
a thousand. So we’re planning to ambush, blow 
up as many of their vehicles as we can. And kill 
as many as we can and take everything they've 
got.” Al-Amriki broke into a big smile. 

As the soundtrack faded in, with an American 
singing in slow, measured rhymes, it became ob- 
vious that the video’s target audience was young 
Americans. 


Blow by blow / Year by year / I’m keeping them 
kafir’s land 

War by war / Only gonna make our black flag soar 

Drip by drip / Shot by shot / Only gonna give us 
the death we sought 


Another American voice, slightly deeper, rapped 
over the singing: 


Along came America to the Saudi sand / 

Exposing to the world all their bloody hands 
The creeper spread / Mujahids were bred 
Only more oppressing people war ahead 


The video fused religion, nationalism, and 
twenty-first-century youthful angst with fright- 
ening conviction. “Al Shabaab is hot and it’s sexy 
right now,’ Cheryl Robertson, a public health ex- 
pert at the University of Minnesota who works 
closely with the Somali community, told me. Al 
Shabaab, selling their unique brand of hip-hop 
jihad, made it look fun. 


BURHAN HASSAN CALLED HOME after a few weeks. 
His timing wasn't accidental and it suggested 
that al Shabaab provided more than just sexy 
packaging; it also seemed to have a network of 
informers in Minneapolis. It was early Decem- 
ber, and family members of the missing boys had 
announced a joint press conference with leading 
figures from Abubakar mosque. After weeks of 
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trading barbs in the media, the conference would 
offer a chance for each side to air its suspicions 
and misgivings about the other. Just thirty min- 
utes before it began, however, Burhan—along 
with two other boys—called home. They didn't 
mention the press conference but the tone of 
their voices conveyed the sense that they were 
having a good time back in Somalia. Maybe the 
boys weren't in an al Shabaab training camp 
after all? “No families wanted to put their sons 
in danger, so most of them cancelled,” said Bihi, 
Burhan’s uncle. “This happened twice. Some- 
body here is obviously communicating with 
them and telling them what to do.” 

Burhan called again a month later, this time 
with a more explicit request: that his family stop 
talking to reporters. “Do you want me to go to 
Guantanamo?” he asked his mother. 

On March 11, the Senate Committee on 
Homeland Security and Government Affairs 
held an open hearing regarding the missing So- 
mali boys. The deputy director for intelligence 
in the National Counterterrorism Center and 
the assistant director of the FBI’s National Se- 
curity Branch were called to testify. The deputy 
director admitted that he didn’t have “credible 
reporting” to show that Americans who had 
traveled to Somalia planned to return to strike 
in the US, but added, “We cannot rule out that 
potential given the indoctrination and training 
they might have received in East Africa.” Non- 
government witnesses included the youth direc- 
tor of the Coyle Center and an expert on Somalia 
from Davidson College. Bihi had also been in- 
vited, but he passed his invitation to Osman 
Ahmed, Burhan’s distant uncle. Osman wore a 
tan, loose-fitting suit on the day of the hearing 
and described his nephew as being “mentally 
and physically kidnapped.” 

Over the ensuing days, six of the missing 
boys called home. They pleaded with their par- 
ents to stop giving interviews. On Friday the 
thirteenth, Burhan phoned. His older brother 
answered. “Is Mom there?” Burhan asked. His 
brother explained that Zienab was out, but that 
if Burhan left his phone number, she would call 
him right back. Burhan said he didn’t have a 
number to share. 
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A woman listens to news about three missing Somali 
boys at a December 2008 press conference called 
jointly by family members and leading figures from 
Abubakar as-Saddique Islamic Center. (JIM GERHZ/STAR 
TRIBUNE / MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 2009) 


“Come back, Burhan. Please. You won't be 
treated like a criminal.” 

Burhan ignored his brother’s plea. “What 
time is Mom coming back?” he asked. 

According to Zienab, Burhan sounded ro- 
botic and unnatural when he called from Soma- 
lia. He told her that all the media coverage had 
made him a target. If someone thought that he 
belonged to al Shabaab, Burhan explained, they 
might try to kill him. Zienab believed that al 
Shabaab was pressuring—perhaps even threat- 
ening—her son to convince his family to stop 
talking. She insisted to me that Burhan didn’t 
know anything about Somalia and didn’t speak 
Somali. She and other parents focused on por- 
traying their children as Americans, even though 
their children had rejected America. 

Zienab and Burhan spoke again in April. He 
kept the conversation brief. As usual, Zienab 
told me, “there were no specifics. He is a hun- 
dred percent not free.” Burhan asked Zienab, 
once again, to stop talking to the media. Zienab, 
in reply, asked him about his health. 

“How are your Did you find your glasses?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I have them on.” 


EVERY SUNDAY, ZIENAB INVITED THE PARENTS Of the 
other missing boys to her apartment on the nine- 
teenth floor of the towers. They formed a sup- 
port group. At first they traced the final days and 
weeks before their children disappeared, look- 
ing for clues, but nothing exceptional emerged 
from their memories. Zienab recalled Burhan 
seeming distant and not eating much. Still, what 
could she have done differently? Zienab and her 
guests, battling depression and isolation within 
the community, increasingly focused on helping 
one another. 

I joined Zienab and one other woman on the 
first Sunday in May. Zienab welcomed me into 
the apartment, wearing a black blouse, an orange 


skirt, and a black headscarf. Outside, in the hall- 
way, tube lights buzzed overhead. The walls of the 
apartment were bare. The vents poured out heat. 
Zienab opened a window to cool the room. The 
throaty gargle of a motorcycle engine passed by. 

Zienab had lived in the apartment for about 


eight years. But with Burhan gone and her 
other children all grown up, she told me that 
she planned to move out within a few weeks. 
“There is no company for me here anymore. All 
I have is pain. It’s like a civil war here now,’ she 
said. The other woman present hardly spoke, 
appearing to be paralyzed with trauma. “I came 
to the United States looking for peace,” Zienab 
added, dabbing her eyes. “I’ve lost my family. 
Our community is divided into two parts. Some 
people say to me: ‘What are you getting by talk- 
ing to the media and the FBI? Do you want to 
put your son away to jail with a life sentence?” 
Maybe they are right, she thought. “There are 
criminals roaming free. But where is Burhan? 
Every morning Iam crying, I swear to God, be- 
cause at the time I wake up, I usually wake him. 
But he is not there.” 

Cheryl Roberston, the public health expert 
and professor at the University of Minnesota, re- 
cently conducted a comprehensive survey of the 
Somali community in the Twin Cities that ques- 
tions some of the conventional wisdom about 





war trauma and post-traumatic stress disorder. 
One such assumption is that the more trauma 
an individual encounters, the better he or she 
is at handling it, as if you become numb to the 
sight of blood or death or killing. Zienab’s expe- 
rience pointed to something else, however. She 
had navigated war and displacement and refu- 
gee camps, losing friends and family all the way. 
But then she reached a breaking point. “I never 
thought of fifty-year-old mothers as a high-risk 
crowd,’ Robertson told me. “If we read the war 
trauma literature, men have the shittiest things 
happen to them. But our analysis showed that 
women do worse with the trauma, even though 
they do quite well for some time.” In other words, 
women could endure trauma for longer, postpon- 
ing its effects, but they eventually broke—and 
hard. “For men, for every additional traumatic 
event there was an uptick in their decrease of 
functionality. For women, we saw that for up to 
eighteen traumatic events, their functioning re- 
mained unchanged. But after eighteen, it went 
off the charts.” Apparently, Zienab had reached 
the equivalent of number eighteen. 

In her apartment, I asked Zienab if she re- 
gretted publicizing Burhan’s disappearance. 

“Not one bit,’ she said. “We know that there 
was a plan for three, four, or five more waves of 
kids to go to Somalia, but we stopped them so 
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that no other mothers or grandmothers have to 
go through this trauma. But there is a powerful 
group—a minority group—that is making any 
delay in the government's case into a way to 
show that we are stooges. They are trying to tell 
the community that we are liars, being used by 
the infidels. The government is not helping our 
case at all... All the guys at the administration 
of Abubakar are still celebrating.” 

Bihi told me he suspected that the FBI’s slow 
speed in prosecuting a case against those respon- 
sible revealed a racial double standard. (In Au- 
gust, three Somali Americans pleaded guilty to 
terrorism charges stemming from their recent 
travels to Somalia, though no one representing 
Abubakar has been indicted.) “If these kids were 
Caucasian and they had been kidnapped and 
taken to Somalia,’ he said, “the USS JFK would 
be on the shores of Somalia.” 


THE TALES OF MISSING SOMALI YouTH—and their 
possible return to the US as trained jihadists— 
strained the Somali community’s ties with the 
rest of the city, which were never great to begin 
with. One controversy involved a number of So- 
mali taxi drivers who refused to drive drunk pas- 
sengers, for religious reasons. “They’ve ruined 
the business,” a disgruntled taxi driver told me, 
referring to the Somali drivers who, he added, 
“can’t even find the road under their feet.” In 
another case, the ACLU filed a lawsuit against 
a Somali-run charter school that mandated a 
prayer break on Friday. And now, with the FBI 
canvassing neighborhoods looking for infor- 
mation about the missing boys, Somalis were 
becoming suspicious of anyone who asked ques- 
tions. I got a phone call one night from a Somali 
spokesman, on behalf of his friend, asking me 
if I worked for the FBI. I had called the friend 
earlier that day to interview him and had ut- 
tered the words “Washington, DC,” “questions,” 
and “Somalis,” on his voice mail. Spooked, he 
in turn had asked the spokesman to call me and 
find out what I wanted. Only after I reminded 
the spokesman that I had interviewed him in 
Minneapolis a week earlier did he convey to the 
guy that I was a legitimate journalist. 
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The sense of mistrust deepened in April, when 
the FBI raided Mustagbal Express, a popular ha- 
wala, or money transfer office. Hawalas have 
flourished due to the absence of a banking system 
in Somalia and are the primary means through 
which members of the diaspora can send remit- 
tances back home. After 9/11, the FBI raided many 
of the hawalas in Minneapolis on suspicions that 
they were supporting al Qaeda. The Patriot Act 
had made it a deportable offense to send remit- 
tances to any organization suspected of support- 
ing terrorism, and some hawalas were forced to 
shut down. With time, new ones opened and by 
2009, business was booming. Abdirahman Omar, 
the manager of Mustaqbal Express, told me that 
more than $300,000 moved through his office 
every month—and there are three other hawalas 
just down the hall. Between the hawalas and the 
internet, Somali Americans have never felt more 
connected to their homeland. And yet, Somalis 
around the world are no more unified now than 
in 1991, when the civil war broke out. “The sense 
of collective belonging for Somalis has been de- 
stroyed,” said Ahmed Samatar, the dean of the 
Institute of Global Citizenship at Macalester Col- 
lege in St. Paul. 

Village Market Mall, the Somali mall in south 
Minneapolis that houses Mustaqbal Express, is 
a former factory since turned into a maze of 
windowless shopping aisles lined with bright 
dresses and headscarves. Men sip tea and play 
dominoes in the handful of restaurants and the 
smell of sandalwood greets shoppers at the en- 
trance. On the morning of April 8, FBI agents 
streamed through the entrance. “I was sitting 
with a customer, doing someone’s tax forms, 
when fifteen agents came in,” Abdirahman re- 
called. It was around 9:30 A.M. “They were wear- 
ing bulletproof vests that read ‘FBI’ across the 
chest. They had guns but they were friendly and 
polite.” One customer abandoned his transac- 
tion and ran without waiting to get his change. 
The agents stayed for almost five hours, rum- 
maging through files and computer drives. They 
seized business ledgers, receipts, and copies of 
the office’s hard drives, according to the warrant 
issued by the Eastern District of Missouri’s US 
District Court. They asked Abdirahman about 


“certain individuals in the community” and 
whether he sent money to pirates. To his sur- 
prise, he said, “they never asked me anything 
about the missing youth.” 

The FBI raided two other hawalas besides 
Mustaqbal that morning, and the raids rever- 
berated deeply throughout the community. A 
month later, Abdirahman told me that business 
had been “affected a lot.” Remittances were 
down more than 50 percent. “People think we 
are in trouble and that we are targeted by the 
FBI. They don’t want to be on our records,” he 
said. The FBI claimed publicly that the raids 
were unconnected to the missing youth. But 
it seems that no one in Minneapolis believes 
that. And to preempt the likelihood of finding 
themselves at the center of the ongoing terror- 
ism investigation, Abdirahman said, Somalis are 
quick to point fingers at everyone else. In some 
ways, a prisoner’s dilemma has unfolded. “Some 
individuals are telling the FBI things that are not 
correct against other people. They go to the FBI 
agents and say wrong information about people 
who are innocent. They claim they are working 
for this guy, or these groups. Most of this is just 
personality or maybe clan issues.” 

“There is a lot of mistrust,’ Jeanine Brudenell, 
the Somali community liaison officer from the 
Minneapolis Police Department, told me. Plus, 
“this population does not trust the police.” But 
like so many things affecting Somali Americans 
in Minneapolis, she thought it had more to do 
with Somalia than the US. “The Somalis are 
basing their experience with law enforcement 
not on what’s here, but on what they recall. 
The police here wear the same color shirts that 
they used to wear back in Kenya in the refugee 
camps.” She added, “Everything that happens in 
Somalia plays itself out here.” 


I VISITED THE ABUBAKAR ISLAMIC CENTER late one 
afternoon. The mosque, where some believed 
the missing boys had been recruited to go to So- 
malia and whose prayer leader had been placed 
on a no-fly list, displays none of the signature 
elements of Islamic architecture. It’s a two-story 
brick structure without arches, domes, or mina- 


“If you put this in the context of 
what was going on at the time, 
it is not surprising that such a 
young kid, based on nationalist 
sentiment and religious senti- 
ment, would decide to go back 
and fight in Somalia.” 


rets. A roofing company and a church previously 
occupied the building. 

Shortly after I came in through a pair of ochre 
metal doors, the call to prayer sounded. A poster 
tacked onto the wall advertised the website 
requestfatwa.org. Omar Hurre, the mosque’s 
thirty-year-old executive director, was running 
late for our meeting, caught in rush hour traf- 
HCaSOra receptionist in a dishdasha led me into 
a wedding hall at the back compound. Regal 
couches lined the walls, which were decorated 
with white drapes. 

Hurre finally entered the room and asked that 
I call him Omar. He told me that his given name, 
Furhan, “is an old, nomadic name that is shared 
between boys and girls.” He spoke softly, and 
when I brought up the missing youth, he acted as 
surprised by their disappearance as many of the 
parents. “They were all good students who went 
to their high schools or universities, prayed, and 
took part in our youth programs,” Omar said. 
Burhan, he added, remained a particular mys- 
tery. “It was kind of a shock to everyone, if you 
will. He was not friends with anybody. He just 
concentrated on his education. He memorized 
the whole Quran here and there was a big cel- 
ebration. He was not interested in wars.” 

Still, Omar explained, it made sense that 
these boys were tempted by jihad. “If you put 
this in the context of what was going on at the 
time, it is not surprising that such a young kid, 
based on nationalist sentiment and religious 
sentiment, would decide to go back and fight 
in Somalia,’ he said. “You see, all around, in 
America you see guys who were from Kosovo 
going back to fight against the Serbians and the 
Bosnians are doing the same. Even the Israelis 
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are going back and joining the IDF to fight the 
going J g g 


Palestinians, and then coming back here. So it’s 
kind of understandable. The only thing people 
are wondering is ‘Who told them this?’ ‘Where 
did they get these feelings from?’ And you know 
guys 


calling from Somalia, YouTube recruitment vid- 


what? They can get this from anywhere 





eos, whatever.” 

| told him that a few people believed that the 
mosque had channeled the boys to Somalia. 

“If you dig a little deeper,’ he replied, “you 
can see who is telling a lie and who is telling 
the truth.” Omar used the pulpit during Friday 
prayers to emphasize the baselessness of the 
claims that Bihi and others had made against 
the leaders of Abubakar. “We have a responsibil- 
ity to report everything that is happening to the 
mosque to those who donate.’ Anyway, he said, 
all the finger pointing has “made a bad situation 
worse” within the Somali community. Who can 
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be trusted? Who is working with the FBI? Who 
is working with al Shabaabe 

I asked Omar whether Burhan’s family, de- 
spite their harsh words toward Abubakar, would 
be welcome at the mosque if they wanted to 
come and pray. 

“Actually, we have nothing against them. But 
we will not guarantee their safety from the com- 
munity who prays here. So if they say they are 
coming, we would advise them not to,’ Omar 
said. He chuckled and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Because there would be a lot of, at least, verbal 
attacks against them.” 


In May, BURHAN HASSAN CALLED HOME twice more. 
He sounded upbeat. “He was acting all happy,” 
Zienab told the Minneapolis Star Tribune. “The 
last thing he said was ‘Mom, how are you doing? 
I love you. I love my brothers and sister . . . I 


FACING PAGE: Worshippers attend evening prayers 
during an open house at the Abubakar as-Saddique 
Islamic Center in Minneapolis in February 2009. (craic 
LASSIG/ AP IMAGES). ABOVE: Omar Hurre, executive 
director of the Abubakar as-Saddique Islamic Center 
in Minneapolis. (CRAIG LASSIG/AP IMAGES) 


miss you a lot.” Zienab hoped that her son had 
changed his mind. 

But then, on Friday, June 5, a week after 
Burhan’s scheduled graduation from Roosevelt 
High School, Zienab received another phone 
call. This time it wasn’t Burhan, however. The 
caller informed her that her son had been killed 
in Mogadishu. 

Conflicting reports emerged. Some said a 
stray artillery shell had hit the house where 
Burhan was staying. But Bihi, Burhan’s uncle, al- 
leged that al Shabaab had murdered him. Burhan 
had apparently told Zienab that he planned to 





leave Somalia soon and return to the US. Bihi 
told Minneapolis Public Radio, “Probably those 
people who recruited him would not have been 


happy to see him [back] here. His reappearance 
in the United States, and in Minnesota, would 
have been a very big, important step in this in- 
vestigation of the recruited children.” 

Federal authorities had no way of confirming 
Burhan’s death since war was raging in Mogadi- 
shu and al Shabaab controlled much of the city. 
But weeks later, another al Shabaab video was 
released that showed Burhan in a white, collared 
shirt. He was wearing his glasses and smiling. 
Text at the bottom of the screen read: Shaheed 
Inshallah Burhan al-Amriki—Burhan the Ameri- 
can, a Martyr (God Willing). Burhan’s death 
compounded the grief and dissent within the 
Somali-American community in Minneapolis. 
Collectively, they inched one step closer to num- 
ber eighteen. O 
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Doctor 
on the Nile 


by Leila Aboulela 


Khartoum 
ist October, 1950 


My dearest Marion, 

No doubt the young gentleman delivering this 
letter will introduce himself. I met Meccawi Is- 
mail today on a house visit to Mahmoud Abuzeid, 
who is recovering from an attack of diabetes. I 
was examining my patient in a room full of guests 
as is their custom. He kindly asked after you and 
pointing to Meccawi said that the young man was 
heading to London tomorrow to start a diploma 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies. “If 
you want to send anything to your daughter, Mec- 
cawi can take it for you,” he said. I, of course, 
jumped at the opportunity to send you this letter. 
With the rail strike going on indefinitely, the post 
is sure to be slow and unreliable. 

How are you my dear and how are you find- 
ing your first days in University? I know how 
you hated boarding school and only one day, 
when you have children of your own, will you 
understand what a wrench it was for us to send 
you there. However, I am confident that these 
difficult early days away from us have prepared 
you better for University. Imagine reaching the 
grand age of nineteen without ever experienc- 
ing life at home. You would certainly have been 
too much of a “colonial” and this was something 
we wanted to safeguard against. I am so proud 
of your decision to study at SOAS and I am sure 
Mummy would have been too. She fostered in 
you that interest in their history and the lan- 
guage. You learned the story of General Gor- 
don and the Mahdi when you were six! Once, 


we were at a dance at the palace, one of those 
numerous invitations where children are not 
included, but we took you along anyway. You 
stood on the steps and said in quite a loud voice, 
“Mummy, here right here is where General Gor- 
don was killed with a spear.” You made this pro- 
nouncement solemnly with understanding as 
if you could imagine violence in such a party 
setting, with the women in evening frocks and 
jewels, the palace grounds bright with flood- 
lights and the brass band blaring away! You 
were a precocious child. You loved to hear how 
Kitchener sent the Mahdi’s skull to Buckingham 
Palace where it was used as a paperweight. I’ve 
always doubted this story but it appealed to your 
imagination and you were fond of repeating it. 

We were not the average parents perhaps be- 
cause of the many years we had lived abroad. 
Edith was unlike the other wives here, even 
the ones who were working. She enjoyed mix- 
ing with the Sudanese and learning their ways. 
She took you with her to so many weddings that 
you became quite the little anthropologist. Edith 
never liked that peculiar bridal dance you used 
to mimic, where you stuck your arms out like 
a dove—but you both enjoyed throwing dates 
in the air for the guests to catch. One of your 
primary teachers at the Clergy’s House did rep- 
rimand Edith once for what she described as 
her unorthodox methods of child rearing but 
she laughed it off. 

I am getter better though as time goes by. 
People here have been most sympathetic. I am 
constantly invited out so as not to feel lonely but 
every place and every occasion is dimmer with- 
out her. Daily life is that much more difficult 
too. The clinic is disorganised and the house is 
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amess. The nurse and receptionist I had to hire 
still need extensive training and I am unable to 
give them of my time as much as I should. On 
bad days, when I am the victim of their stupidity 
and blunders, I think, sourly, “Here’s Sudanan- 
ization for you.” Ever since the end of the War, 
the policy of this government has been Sudan 
for the Sudanese and eventually it would be out 
with the British and in with a Sudanese and 
what would you get? You get a drop in standards. 

At home, Adam has in theory assumed all the 
household responsibilities. He’s a butler now 
and pleased with his promotion. His cooking is 
most peculiar so that I am often not sure what 
it is exactly that I am eating. Usually it is some 
vegetable or the other swimming in a brownish 
tomato sauce with a few forlorn pieces of meat. I 
intend to train him and suggest other dishes but 
I have yet to gather the enthusiasm. If he could 
read, I would have given him recipes. He does 
though wash the vegetables thoroughly and his 
hygiene is of a generally high standard, a quality 
I am grateful for. 

My mornings at the Ministry have been taken 
up with long, often frustrating meetings to deal 
with a new outbreak of cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis. The first cases were detected last year in Dar- 
fur and it has been spreading across Kordofan, 
the Blue Nile province, and unfortunately here 
in Khartoum too. We are using sulphonamides 
and monitoring the meningitis belt but as one 
chap said today, the traffic of West African pil- 
grims crossing on their way to Mecca is going to 
make any kind of control difficult. It is the rural 
areas that will suffer the most with hardly any 
public health and sanitation. If here in the capi- 
tal we are still using buckets, it will be ages be- 
fore the whole of country has water sanitation. 
Remember the camel-drawn carts? You used to 
call them the midnight parade and you refused 
to fall asleep unless you were perfectly sure that 
they had exchanged the buckets. A few times 
they went off without leaving a clean one and 
this distressed you a great deal. Do you remem- 
ber all these details? Or does all this seem so far 
away now that you are in London? “I love the 
cold and I adore wearing gloves,” you said in one 
of your letters from boarding school. Mummy 
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and I were relieved; we did not want you pining 
too much for this sunshine. 

It is still quite hot but the evenings are pleas- 
ant. If I do not have a social engagement after 
the clinic, I go to the Club. I swim three times 
a week and play tennis whenever I can find a 
partner. Then invariably I run across someone 
or the other and we have drinks on the terrace 
before dinner, which is always a welcome es- 
cape from Adam’s cooking. I’ve always said that 
the Sudan is not made for anyone who prefers 
his own company. An active social life and the 
genuine friendly feeling of the place are what 
make the squalor and heat tolerable. I can imag- 
ine you protesting against the word squalor. You 
used to watch the sunset over the Blue Nile and 
the boats crossing to Tutti Island and you would 
declare it beautiful. That was before you visited 
the Highlands and the Lake District or had seen 
the paintings in the Louvre. I am curious to see 
your reaction in your next visit. Perhaps you 
will disdain Khartoum now, my sophisticated 
well-traveled daughter! I am so much looking 
forward to our Christmas together. Regarding 
your journey: you should travel all the way by 
airplane Camberley—Nice—Malta—Benina— 
Khartoum. I am not too keen on you taking 
the train alone from Cairo. However, I will ask 
around to see if there is anyone traveling on 
those days and you could join them. It is safe and 
of course pleasant this time of year to visit Luxor 
and Abu Simbal, but definitely not on your own. 


Your loving father, 
Andrew McCulloch 


Khartoum 
3rd November, 1950 


My dearest Marion, 

I am pleased that you have settled well and 
that you are enjoying your studies. My last ex- 
perience of London was during the War when 
it was rather dreary and | gratefully fled it and 
never went back. It’s good to know that it has 
changed for the better for I would not like to 


think of you anywhere that is not cheerful and 
prosperous. Of course I am terribly disappointed 
by your decision to spend Christmas in Edin- 
burgh rather than here. I had been counting the 
weeks and telling everyone that you were com- 
ing. There never was much love lost between 
me and your grandparents and I cannot help 
but grudge them the pleasure of your company. 
However, it is apt that you experience a proper 
Scottish Christmas in its natural setting as well 
as Hogmanay, though how festive it would be 
in your grandparents’ company, is something I 
seriously doubt. I wish you the best at any rate 
and look forward to Easter. 

It amused me to read that you and Meccawi Is- 
mail have become friends after he carried my last 
letter to you. This is a good thing for him I am sure 
and will save him from being befriended by the 
wrong kind of people. The other day at the Club 
I came across a chap from the Advisory Council 
who, after a drink too many, told me an interest- 
ing story. He had been especially sent to London 
for a meeting with British Intelligence at the 
Foreign Office in order to discuss Communism. 
_ Apparently, British Communists are thought to 
be behind all the labour troubles the Sudan has 
been having lately. They do this by befriending 
Sudanese students who apparently encounter 
much racism from others and find that only the 
Communists are willing to befriend them! As a 
result, a new policy has been introduced so that 
British Communists visiting the Sudan are to be 
carefully watched and so are Sudanese students 
in Britain. | do urge you Marion and your new 
friend, to keep away from such problematic as- 
sociations. What strange times are we living in? 
Certainly when even schoolboys go on strike, it 
is clear that the Communist influence ‘is strong. 
Many of these strikes have been excellently or- 
ganized pointing the finger at foreign agents, for 
the Sudanese are hardly sophisticated enough for 
this. Really, there is no decent guidance for these 
young educated Sudanese and I am not saying 
either that trade unions could work in a country 
where procedures of negotiations and concilia- 
tion have yet to be adopted. Education is key and 
yet too much of it seems to be not good either. 

I have always enjoyed the few hours a week I 


teach at the Kitchener’s School. The students are 
polite and hard working. Recently though I have 
noticed quite a few too quick witted for their 
own good. They are objecting to the name of the 
school as well as to that of the Gordon Memorial 
College. I am rather fond of these names, per- 
haps because they are Scottish. Would renaming 
an institution make much difference? Of course 
there have been changes with the post of Min- 
ister of Health given to Dr. Ali Bedri. Perhaps I 
am being fanciful but I increasingly sense in the 
faces I lecture to, that they are biding their time, 
waiting for me to go so that they can pounce and 
take my place. It will be some time yet before 
this happens for British lecturers are still being 
appointed. I have a new head of Department, 
Professor Stevenson formerly from Edinburgh 
University. I have been busy these past weeks 
showing him and his wife Shauna around. They 
are staying at the Grand until their house is 
ready. It is tremendously enjoyable to meet up 
with someone from home and to catch up with 
the news. It is interesting too, to hear all their 
comments and first impressions of the Sudan. 
Often I am reminded poignantly of Edith’s and 
my own first days though much has changed and 
been built since then. 

Roger and Shauna Stevenson are, as expected, 
full of admiration for the architecture of Khar- 
toum and the beautifully kept lawns. It is odd 
for them, as it was years ago for us, that Sunday 
is a working day and that there is no weekend. 
I took them to the Club where we had a lively 
discussion on why so many of us here are Scot- 
tish. The Caledonian Society is the biggest and 
their dinner on St Andrew’s night is the highlight 
of the social calendar. I also took them to your 
favourite place in Khartoum, the zoo. It brought 
back to me so many happy family memories. 
Your favourite animals, the gazelles, fascinated 
my visitors and they said they would certainly 
come again when it is cooler. They are appalled 
by the weather, rather ironic given his specialty 
in Tropical Medicine; I would have thought him 
to be more prepared! Although it is exceptionally 
warm for this time of year, midday is tolerable 
and the evenings are very pleasant. Wait till they 
experience June and the dust storms! 
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Yesterday, Shauna Stevenson decided she 
needed new cotton frocks and it occurred to me 
to direct her to Mummy’s dressmaker. I also drove 
her there, which turned out to be a mistake. Do 
you remember Madame Khristo? She lives in 
Mogran, which is apparently now being called 
the poor white quarter. It’s been some time since 
I had met her, she had not heard about Mummy 
and was shocked, lamenting in Greek and bro- 
ken English and making quite a fuss. It was very 
unpleasant and completely unnecessary. Luckily 
after this incident, we drove straight to the Blue 
Nile Cinema. It was the Stevenson’s first experi- 
ence of an outdoor cinema and they were pleas- 
antly surprised that we had a box to ourselves and 
that the weather was good. They watched the film 
while I brooded over that meeting with Madame 
Khristo. How could she not have heard the way 
news travels here and so many of her clients are 
either colleagues of Edith or acquaintances from 
the English-speaking Ladies Association? Eventu- 
ally, the charm of being under the night sky with 
the clouds visible and the occasional airplane 
passing by calmed me. I remembered the times 
we brought you here as a child. You used to look 
up at the stars instead of watching the film! You 
were always special my dear. 


Your loving father, 
Andrew McCulloch 


29th December, 1950 


My dearest Marion, 

I am writing to you from the terrace of the 
Grand Hotel. It is so early on a Friday morning 
that I have the whole place to myself and no 
doubt I shall have to wait considerably until they 
cook my breakfast! Today I woke up at dawn and 
had difficulty going back to sleep so I decided to 
treat myself to this outing. The weather is per- 
fect, cool and breezy, almost cold and perhaps 
I shall have to move into the dining room soon. 
The view of the river and the calm sunshine 
makes me glad that I am here. Even though this 
past week had been difficult, leaving Sudan is 
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not going to be one of my New Year resolutions. 
Besides, I have my pension to consider! 

I hope my card reached you on time and that 
you are pleased with your gifts. Thank you very 
much for the books. I found The Heart of the Mat- 
ter difficult to concentrate on giving my state of 
mind these days but last night I started Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and you are so right to admire it. It 
took me away from myself and made me forget 
my surroundings. As for the Earl Grey tea, I am 
thoroughly enjoying a pot of it as I write. I car- 
ried the box with me and asked the perplexed 
waiter to brew some for me. Why it is unavail- 
able here, I don’t know. 

On Christmas Day I went to church for the 
Morning Service. I went out of habit and then 
realised that it was Mummy who had always in- 
sisted that we go. I have always been ambivalent 
about church. The first doctors in Sudan were 
missionaries or allied to churches and there is 
still an ethos of this in the medical profession 
which makes me sometimes feel a bit of an im- 
postor. I admire the Catholic nuns and the excel- 
lent maternity hospital they established, where 
you were born. Then there are all the doctors 
who work in the South in dangerous, primitive 
locations but such far-flung adventurers in dark 
jungles never appealed to me. The Bishop, a sim- 
ple soul, is driven by a great sense of duty and the 
completely unrealistic ambition of converting 
the whole of the Sudan to Christianity. I treated 
him once when he was in the delirium of fever 
and he raged bitterly against the government for 
putting economic and political interests ahead 
of spiritual ones. Apparently, after the invasion 
Cromer refused to give permission to any mis- 
sionary work and later only agreed to it in the 
South. There was even a proposal to change the 
national holiday from Friday to Sunday but Lord 
Cromer refused. All this explains the sermon 
the Bishop preached this Christmas. I can only 
describe it as militant and unnecessarily so for 
this day and age. According to the Bishop it is 
unworthy of our race and history to lose heart. 
Yet I am often discouraged. Compared to oth- 
ers, I am less optimistic about the future of this 
country. I remember a saying of George Orwell's 
that progress is inevitable but disappointing—or 


something similar. He hasn't seen the Sudan but 
it certainly fits this description. 

Two incidents at work this week were truly 
distressing. The first was sadly not altogether 
uncommon but rather extreme this time. It in- 
volved a six-year-old girl after a circumcision 
procedure that had gone completely wrong. 
She was brought into hospital badly mutilated 
and septic, unable to micturate and traumatised 
with fear. We nearly lost her and might well do. 
I am not even sure that she would be of much 
use again. Apparently her father was educated 
enough to oppose circumcision but the mother 
took advantage of his absence and did it secretly 
behind his back. He was weeping and frantic 
when he carried this little girl into hospital. It 
is something that I will not easily forget. This 
country can be so frustrating. All the major 
political parties and the religious leaders have 
spoken against circumcision and what happens? 
Anew small party, The Republicans, perversely 
support it on the grounds that the British have 
no right to interfere in the people’s intimate tra- 
ditions! Where is the logic in this? Edith used to 
say that only the development of education will 
end this barbarity. But even if, as in this case, 
the father is educated, he is up against the igno- 
rance of his wife and the elder female members 
of the family. 

The other case brought into hospital was ex- 
tremely strange. A young boy of three severely 
handicapped from birth, his spine malformed 
and his faculties retarded. His family had re- 
jected him and thrown him outdoors where he 
was chained by the ankle and kept in a pen not 
far from the dog’s. I know you are thinking im- 
mediately of Mowgli and Tarzan but the reality 
is not romantic. It is horrific and sad. The poor 
child was discovered quite by chance by one of 
the pesticide crew, who brought him into hos- 
pital. He is remarkably healthy but completely 
wild and hostile, wailing and biting in a revolt- 
ing manner. How cruel can people be to treat 
their own flesh and blood in such a way? They do 
not understand the nature of his disability and 
have other fit children to look after but where is 
the instinct to protect and nurture! They should 
be prosecuted. We don’t know what to do with 


him now and cannot keep him in hospital for- 
ever. The nuns will have the necessary compas- 
sion and fortitude to deal with him. I shall have 
to arrange this matter this week. 

I am sorry, my dear, that I am sounding so 
glum. It is, of course, the party season in Khar- 
toum and I should be telling you all about that. 
I didn't take part in the Repertory Co.’ play this 
year but I did go and watch and it was good— 
A Christmas Carol. The Houghton’s had their 
usual Christmas party and this year everyone 
was to dress as a character from a book. At first 
this stipulation put me off and I nearly didn’t 
go. Then at the last minute I reached out for the 
easy option—my white coat and stethoscope and 
I became Dr Jekyll! It was certainly preferable to 
sulking all alone at home. It turned out to be a 
good party, with lots of games and even though 
I was not in a party mood I found it pleasant to 
sit back and watch. At one time when I declined 
taking part in charades Bruce said, “All right then, 
we shouldn't expect too much of him on his first 
Christmas without Edith.” Tact is not one of his 
strong points but he has always been a good friend 
and I can’t imagine Khartoum without him. 

Speaking of friends, you must have made 
many by now. Do write to me about them. You 
mention Meccawi Ismail often in your letters 
but no one else? You have never found it difficult 
to make friends so I am not particularly worried. 
I shall think of you on New Year’s Eve enjoying 
Hogmanay in Edinburgh. 


Your loving father, 
Andrew McCulloch 


15th January, 1951 


Dear Marion, 

[ve just finished reading your letter and I 
can’t believe it. Have you lost your mind? Of 
course “bring a friend” did not mean a man and 
certainly not a Sudanese one! Don’t you know 
your grandparents? They objected to me! They 
thought even I wasn’t good enough for their 
daughter... O 
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To be of the Middle World is to have . . . left “home” for good (or for worse) 
whilst carrying all of it with you . . . Sensing too, that one has now fatally lost 


the place you may have wanted to run back to... 


—Breyten Breytenbach, Notes from the Middle World 


ARRIVE IN Appis ON FasikA, the Ethiopian 
Easter. It’s a cool, cloudless day. The lit- 
tle shops are shuttered, their owners in 
church contemplating the miracles and res- 
urrections that make earthly life here, in the 
third-poorest country in the world, tolerable. 
Ephrem Gezehegn, my driver and new friend, 
shoots around rotaries in the boxy blue Lada he’s 
borrowed from his uncle, tooting his horn ami- 
ably for no apparent reason. At the first red light 
the windows fill up with street kids. They seem 
reasonably healthy by Addis standards, in that 
they appear to have all of their limbs. 
“Fazer, give me money, fazer; they chant in 
a jaded, mechanical way, as if running down 
the rules of an all-too-familiar game. “You got 
money, fazer?” 


I nod congenially—of course I have money. 
The kids press against the glass, curious about 
this big, nervous-looking farenji in the passen- 
ger seat. Ephrem rolls down the window, scolds 
them playfully, tosses out some coins, and then 
the light changes. 

Downtown Addis lies drowsy and quiet under 
its tattered blue blanket of haze. The homeless 
and destitute who populate the sidewalks ap- 
pear to be sleeping in this morning, curled up 
on squares of flattened cardboard; feral dogs 
wander among them, nosing around. Many of 
the billboards are AIDS-related—a blindfolded 
couple strolling cheerfully off a cliff; happy 
young people in caps and gowns (Graduate 
With Positive A’s, Not With HIV/AIDS); ads for 
Hiwot Trust and Sensation Condoms (Value 
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Your Life, Value Your Culture )—which is sober- 
ing and impressive and, after a while, numbing. 
Women in white traditional dress stream from 
the churches, brandishing candy-striped um- 
brellas against the sun. The men wear webs of 
yellow string over their scalps, halo-style; it’s as 
if they’re all ensnared in one great golden net. 

We drive around Meskel Square, the massive 
Soviet-style concrete plaza that dominates the 
city center, ringed by what would be sixteen lanes 
of impenetrable traffic if anyone observed the 
lane markings. The square lies empty. Flags from 
the country’s eleven far-flung, highly contentious 
regions dangle from their poles. An enormous 
satellite projection screen, like the face of some 
grinning and beneficent god, looms overhead, 
waiting for tonight’s soccer match, Manchester 
United versus Some Other Team. Ethiopia, like 
the rest of the world, is mad for Manchester 
United. Meanwhile, Ephrem, for reasons he’s 
powerless to explain, roots for Liverpool. 

“Why not root for the Ethiopian teams?” I ask. 

“Ethiopian teams are not so good, I think. 
Liverpool is better.” 

“You realize of course the Brits don’t even 
know you guys are out here watching.” 

Ephrem ignores this, as if it’s merely an aca- 
demic, tree-falls-in-the-forest issue, easily dis- 
missed. He points out the flashy new Millennium 
2000 lightboard the government has put up since 
my last visit, high atop the new Millennium Wall. 
Banners flap in the breeze, emblazoned with pa- 
triotic slogans: The New Millennium: A New Era 
of Ethiopia’s Rebirth; In the New Millennium, 
We Will Unify and Work Diligently to Eradicate 
Poverty and HIV-AIDS; and so on. 

If this millennial sloganeering seems, in 
2008, somewhat counterintuitive, blame it on 
the Ethiopian calendar which, thanks to its Cop- 
tic origins, shoehorns in an extra month (Ethio- 
pia: Thirteen Months of Sunshine!) and thus, 
at the moment, lags seven to eight years behind 
our own. It’s not that they’re behind the times— 
more like they keep their own time. 

“So, what about the obelisk? You guys must 
be excited about that.” 

“Obelisk?” Ephrem looks briefly distracted. 

“The obelisk up in Axum. Remember?” 
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It’s the whole reason I’m here, but Ephrem 
gives a laissez-faire, to-each-his-own wave of 
the wrist, as if it’s too exhausting a project to 
keep track of the flimsy, confusing desires that 
draw white people to Africa. I’m a little con- 
fused myself. Ostensibly ’'ve come to pay wit- 
ness to yet another resurrection—that of the 
“Axum Obelisk.” Which is not technically an 
obelisk at all, but rather a two thousand year old 
granite grave pillar of incalculable national and 
historical value, looted by Mussolini’s army in 
1937 and recently, after the mother of all inter- 
national custody battles, returned from Rome. 
In the celebrations that followed, the patriotic 
fanfare and vindicatory hoopla, it was easy to 
lose sight of the fact that the Ethiopians had 
not exactly treated the obelisk as an immacu- 
late treasure in the first place—at the time of 
its plunder, it had lain tumbled and broken in 
pieces for centuries. But such lapses and lacu- 
nae prevailed on both sides. The Italians, for in- 
stance, despite their own aggressively litigious 
campaign against the Getty (among other mu- 
seums) to retrieve artifacts illegally excavated 
from their soil, seemed more or less content to 
leave the Ethiopian obelisk right where it was, 
standing watch over a traffic circle behind the 
Circus Maximus, choking on soot, pigeon shit, 
and Vespa exhaust while seven decades of pro- 
tests, petitions, bilateral negotiations, and in- 
ternational entreaties slipped noisily by. In the 
end, it took an act of God (a lightning bolt that 
struck in May 2002, on the very eve of Ethio- 
pian Independence Day) to persuade the Ital- 
ians that, basta, this was one piece of Nile Valley 
statuary they could do without. 

“This is the beginning of a new chapter,” the 
Italian ambassador announced. “Our colonial 
period is over.” 

But returning an obelisk from exile turned 
out to be a complicated business. First the Ital- 
ians had to disassemble it for transport, cut the 
granite into three sections of eighty tons each, 
reopen the joints, remove the dowels, and in- 
sert jackscrews along the breaks. Then a plane 
strong enough to hoist all that weight had to 
be found. There were only two options: the 
Lockheed C-5 Galaxy, which thanks to a certain 


ongoing fiasco in Iraq was unavailable, and the 
behemoth known as the Antonov AN-124. If 
youre looking to transport a bull elephant, say, 
or a blue whale, or a locomotive, yacht, or NASA 
launch vehicle, the Antonov’s your plane. But of 
course it was too large for the tinker-toy Axum 
airport, so another runway had to be built. Then 
followed the three harrowing flights to deliver 
the stones. When digging to prepare the founda- 
tion finally commenced at the Axum site, a vast, 
chambered necropolis was discovered below; it 
had to be studied and assessed by UNESCO and 
then structurally reinforced by Italian engineers 
before the drilling could resume. After which it 
was observed that the neighboring obelisk, like 
a rivalrous sibling, had begun to shudder and 
tremble and generally call attention to itself—so 
that too had to be reinforced. 

By now three years had passed. The crowds 
were long gone, the foreign media ditto. Even 
the peppy and informative website (thereturn- 
oftheaxumobelisk.com) had vanished. The 
obelisk, last anyone knew, was lolling around 
Humpty Dumpty-like in some tin-roofed hut, in 
the process of slowly being re-erected, or slowly 
not being re-erected, no one can say. And save 
for the intrepid dilettante journalist with too 
much time on his hands, no one seems to care. 


THOUGH HARDLY Luxurious by western standards, 
the Ghion is a very nice hotel indeed. Of course 
by local standards—given the $150 median an- 
nual income—it’s a palace. To ensure the locals 
don’t suffer too much resentment over the pam- 
pered lawns, the sparkling pool, and the spa- 
cious lobby full of leather sofas and mirrored 
columns, the hotel employs a formidable secu- 
rity detachment to keep them out. It’s a job for 
one or two people tops, but there are at least a 
dozen guys hanging out at the gate, playing cards 
and chatting away in the guard house as we pull 
up. The dread Derg with their thuggish socialist 
ways may be gone, but the national fabric retains 
some of the old pink dye: hey, jobs and uniforms 
for everyone! 

No doubt this accounts for all the stewards, 
busboys, cashiers, and other staff members loi- 


tering in the breakfast room, looking dignified 
and forbearing in their snappy burgundy outfits 
and doing nothing much at all. The waitresses 
skate past—slender women with somber, heart- 
shaped faces—bearing silver pots of coffee and 
foamy pitchers of milk. Macchiatos. For all the 
brutal wreckage of Il Duce’s Abyssinian Cam- 
paign—the mustard gas and phosgene, the 
forced labor and random decapitations, the 
roughly three-quarters of a million dead Ethio- 
pians—he did leave behind some enduring nice- 
ties, in the form of better housing and roads, 
a more dependable electrical grid, and a really 
great way with espresso drinks. 

Unfortunately the buffet this morning shows 
little else in the way of Italian or any other culi- 
nary influence. Not that I’m worried, what with 
half a dozen vials of Immodium, Pepto Bismol, 
Cipro, and various pricey anti-malarials click- 
ing away in my cargo pockets like castanets. In 
truth I’m feeling pretty indestructible, happy to 
be back here in the Ghion with the business- 
men and missionaries and NGO types—all these 
other travelers who are, like me, too cheap to 
spring for the Hilton. 

And then there are the Ethiopian children, 
with their new, adoptive, European and Ameri- 
can parents. Adoption has become big business 
here since countries like China and Guatemala 
have cracked down on illegal trafficking, but 
as awareness of the commoditization and ex- 
port of children grows, along with the sense 
that a lot of money is changing hands in the 
process, some slow-burning resentment has 
begun to build. It’s no longer quite so sweet 
and benevolent a picture, in the eyes of the 
Ghion staff, to see these Ethiopian kids loading 
up their plates at the buffet and then ignoring 
the food in favor of their new picture books and 
action figures and Barbies. Every so often the 
kids sneak a glance at the tired-looking adults 
across the table, as if to make sure they’re still 
there—these pallid beneficent creatures who 
have descended from the skies with their digi- 
tal cameras and bulging North Face backpacks, 
and who are now, it seems, by virtue of some 
mysterious and perhaps even slightly sinister 
process, their parents. 
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And I know what I’m talking about. Three 
years ago | was one of them, sitting in this same 
breakfast room with my wife and our own newly 
adopted Ethiopian daughter, dopey with jet lag, 
marveling at how smoothly we'd managed to 
slip the bonds of our honeyed, cloistered New 
England village to assume other bonds: e.g. this 





new daughter of ours—one of approximately 


four million orphans in this country—whose 
own socio-cultural-familial bonds we had with 
the best of intentions seriously loosened, if not 
severed completely. 

At bottom you see this is a story of returns. I, 
too, like the Italians up in Axum, have returned 
to the scene of a stolen treasure, though whether 
in triumph or penance or to make restitution of 
some kind isn’t clear at the moment even to me, 
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THERE ARE A NUMBER OF THINGS tO be said about 
Addis Ababa, but few that would make anyone 
choose to live here or, for that matter, visit, The 
place is chaos itself, a city of filthy air, undrink- 
able water, open sewage, and collapsing shanties 
in twisting, unmarked lanes; a city of diseases 
so atavistic and exotic they must be seen in the 
poor, malformed flesh to be believed, “A look of 
timeless decrepitude,’ Paul Theroux sniffs per 
remptorily in Dark Star Safari, “dirty and falling 
apart, stinking horribly of unwashed people and 
sick animals, every wall reeking with urine.” 
Such claims are, of course, not just lazy but 
willfully blind to the flip side of the record— 
the modest but ingenious sidewalk commerce, 


the resilient good humor of people squashed 





together in appalling circumstances, the crazy 
quilt of condo housing going up beside, and 
often inside, the worst slums. Addis at a glance 
is a kind of teeming, bizarro-world Los Ange- 
les; you've got the sprawl and smog, the tacky 
sun-blasted congestion of the basin; but then, 
as you ascend into the surrounding foothills, the 
clutter falls away; the lovely cough-drop scent of 
eucalyptus watts over you; and suddenly there's 
a light moisturizing mist against your skin, like 
a promise of good things to come, 

We're on our way to see the eminent Ethio- 
pianist Dr, Richard Pankhurst—the founder of 
the Axum Obelisk Return Committee, and for 
the past thirty-five years the most prominent, 
eloquent, and insistent voice in the chorus of 
international protest, So eminent is Dr, Pan- 
khurst, such an oft-quoted name in Ethiopian 


studies, that everyone keeps assuring me he's 
been dead for years, But no, he’s very much alive, 
rather jolly even, when Eeall to get directions to 
his house, On our way we twice lose our beat 
ings and have to call Professor Pankhurst again 


for directions, Bach time its as if we've woken 
him from a nap, and I’m forced to explain all 
over again who Lam and why Um coming to see 
him. Fora historian he appears to have a pretty 
short memory, 

Ephrem frowns with impatience, thinking 
of all the ongoing entrepreneurial ventures he 
should be attending to: his driver/translator 
business, his videography business, his wedding 
planning business, and the open-air video pame/ 


foosball/Ping- Pong arcade in the alley behind his 





house, Also in his spare time he writes screen 
plays “a as they say, wants to direct, He's a 
busy guy, It's because of the economy, he says: 
the price ss injera has quadrupled; the bus costs 
three times what it did last year, Meanwhile the 
Chinese are out there flooding the markets with 
cheap goods, Accusingly, he points to the tiny 
wand shaped fape recorder in my ahivt pocket, 
“No way, I say, “it's a Sony,’ 

“Still; Chinese,” 

“Really?” 

“The Chinese know how to sell things,” he 
says, “They are everywhere now, They walk into 
a store and see what we do not have, and the 
next week there it is on the shell, We never do 
this for ourself.” 

It's true that the Ethiopians appear to lack 


the temperament for good capitalism, They're 


ventle, solleapoken; they eat trom the same plate 
not just feuratively but literally, with the fingers 
ol one hand, ts a eulture of small portions, po 
‘Their manner, the highly 
the 


the 


lite accommodations 


ritualized ways they conduct business 


brewing of collee, the washing of hands, 


elaborate alternate-side-ol-the-cheek kissing 
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on the street-—seem guaranteed to enleeble an 
economy, The men stroll dreamily down the 
street, holding hands, So do the women, So do 
the children, lveryone’s draped around every 
one else; its like the whole concept of personal 
apace has eluded them, Though arguably, in a 
city of five million shanty-dwelling residents, 
there's dimply no space for personal space 

At last, up in the hills, where the airs clean 


and cool and embassy compounds sprawl com 
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placently behind stone walls (inlaid at the 
top, for security purposes, with shards of col- 
ored glass), we find the personal space we’ve 
been looking for: the Pankhurst house, a large, 
lushly gardened estate ringed by pomegranate 
and false banana trees. No sooner do we arrive 
than Ephrem ducks away to make some busi- 
ness calls, leaving me to greet our hosts, Rich- 
ard and Rita—a hale, bemused-looking British 
couple in their late seventies who have either 
just finished lunch or are politely pretending to 
have finished. They welcome me with courtly, 
practiced humor. While Rita sees to the coffee, 
Richard directs me along the flat stone path, 
through a yard full of tropical flowers, to a tilt- 
ing pagoda with a thatched roof, the beams can- 
tering at weird, precarious-looking angles. “Our 
own little Pisa,” he sighs in a low, plummy voice. 
“Not to worry. It’s tilted this way for years.” 

“How many years?” 

“You've heard of Lucy? We were neighbors 
once.” I laugh politely; clearly it’s a line he trots 
out for first-time visitors. “Now,” Richard says, 
getting down to business, “I understand you have 
an interest in obelisks. But I’m afraid you’ve come 
rather too early. The re-erection is not complete. 

“I was there in ’05, you know, when the last 
piece arrived. Very dramatic. The Italians flew 
it in on that big Ukrainian plane. The air was so 
thin they had to land early in the morning when 
it was still cool. There were no lights on the air- 
strip. It had to be done promptly at dawn. We 
were all there waiting.” He leans back, his eyes 
smoky behind his glasses, squinting. “At first it 
was just a tiny spot in the sky. Then it got big- 
ger and bigger until it seemed the very largest 
thing on earth. Then it landed, and the front 
cargo panel opened, and they slid the obelisk out 
onto the trucks and drove to the site. We all gave 
speeches for the television cameras. The Italian 
ambassador was there. He was very relieved, of 
course. It had been quite an adventure.” 

“And now? The adventure’s over?” 

“Oh dear no. Not until the re-erection is 
complete. And there are a number of additional 
treasures wed like to see returned. Most of the 
National Archives are still in the possession of 
the Italians.” 
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“What about that colonial-chapter-is-now- 
over stuff from the Ambassador’s speech?” 

“I’m afraid that colonial chapters don’t end 
as cleanly as that. The Brits too ransacked an 
enormous amount of loot back in 1868, you 
know, from the old capital Magdala. Took it out 
by the trainload. Half the silver from the Bank 
of Ethiopia. Illuminated manuscripts, icons, ar- 
tifacts. Go to the British Museum or the Victoria 
and Albert: it’s there to this day. Of course we're 
not demanding they send it all back—only those 
objects that were stolen.” 

“But isn’t that kind of a fine line? Aren't the 
world’s museums full of stolen treasures?” 

“One has to start somewhere,” he says mildly. 
“Of course it’s easier to ask for what belongs to 
you than to return what belongs to someone 
else. But the Ethiopians don't lack for patience. 
They’ve been patient since antiquity. They’ve 
had to be. The problem is we're so grossly out 
of balance here—financially so very poor and 
culturally so very rich. Overpopulation keeps 
eating up development. But the Muslims, the 
Catholics, the Patriarch of the Church, and of 
course your American government policy— 
they’re all against population control. What’s 
needed is some kind of regional, Horn of Africa 
federation. Some new way of gover—” 

“What's needed is education,” Rita announces 
brightly, emerging from the garden with a tray 
of coffees. “Particularly for girls. We simply can’t 
wait anymore; there’s too much of the future at 
stake.” 

Surely there’s some irony or paradox in the 
way these transplanted intellectuals with their 
cosmopolitan outlook have become, in their 
high villa, such fierce advocates for a strictly 
nationalist position regarding cultural property. 
But never mind. For the moment I’m content 
just to sit here in this tilting pagoda, enjoying 
their hospitality and wit and their passion for 
this beautiful beleaguered country they’ve ad- 
opted. Eventually I tell them about my daughter, 
as I suppose I knew all along I would. Both Pan- 
khursts light up at once. “How lucky you are,” 
Rita says. “How wonderful for you.” 

True, true. Nonetheless I’m compelled in the 
interest of neurotic thoroughness to air some 


guilt and anxiety anyway. As in: Isn’t interna- 
tional adoption, for all its good intentions and 
often commendable results, at bottom another 
form of imperial theft? Transporting precious 
and irreplaceable treasures to foreign shores? 
What does it mean that such adoptions are un- 
heard of in Islamic countries, where relatives 
are obligated to take care of the child? Isn’t it 
possible in short that people like me are contrib- 
uting to the very problem people like them (the 
Pankhursts) have been fighting all these years? 

“It is a difficult issue,” Rita says. “But you 
must not make it too complicated. You're sav- 
ing a child from a highly depressed upbringing.” 

Richard looks a little depressed now himself, 
his eyelids gone red rimmed and baggy, in need 
of some downtime. Time to go. We gather up 
the coffee things and carry them into the house, 
past the old photos and ceremonial-looking Out 
of Africa—style masks and shields that decorate 
the living room. Over the mantel there’s an ar- 
resting tapestry of His Most Virtuous Highness 
Haile Selassie. He stands on a lush, tree-lined 
driveway, beside a handsome white woman in 
a white hat. “My mother,” Richard informs me 
proudly. “The Emperor was a frequent guest at 
our house in those days.” 

The Emperor. To say the Emperor remains a 
living presence in this country, thirty-three years 
after his death at the hands of the Derg, would 
be a ludicrous understatement. And yet most 
of what I know about the man is not the hero- 
ism and dignity he showed during the Italian 
occupation and the war years, but the bizarre, 
operatic, final-days material in Ryszard Kapus- 
cinski’s book The Emperor—his brutal whims 
and caprices, his Nero-like fiddling while the 
empire crumbled around him. When I ‘mention 
this, my host makes a sour face indeed. “Utter 
nonsense,” he snaps. “Sheer sensationalism.” 

“Oh?” 

“You must remember, Mengistu’s people had 
just murdered the man, It was in their interest 
to spread these foolish stories. But Kapuscitski 
bought every word. Either he was naive or he 
had his own agenda, thinking of his own coun- 
try. But if he wanted to write about Poland, he 
should have written about Poland. The fact is 


he caused a great deal of damage to this country 
with that dreadful book.” 

Suddenly we're all acutely aware of me and 
my little Chinese-made Sony recorder, ready to 
peddle more sensational neocolonialist non- 
sense about Africa. For the second time that 
afternoon it’s clear I represent as much the prob- 
lem as the solution. So I thank the Pankhursts 
for their warmth and hospitality and go. 


LATER THAT EVENING | take a stroll around Meskel 
Square. Disconcertingly, a man attaches him- 
self to me outside the Ghion, offering, if not 
threatening, his services as a guide. I tell him 
no thanks, but he tags along anyway, pointing 
out sights I can see perfectly well myself—the 
statues and banners that line the square, the 
side alleys behind it where the animal markets 
conduct their business and mounds of freshly 
flayed goatskins lie stacked like pancakes, the 
enormous condo developments going up across 
Kenyatta Street (Sunshine Construction: See- 
ing Is Believing). And now, he says, he wants to 
show me something very special, a very impor- 
tant cultural show from all over Ethiopia. 

I catalogue for myself all the reasons this is a 
bad idea. I’ve got a thrumming jet-lag headache, 
it’s getting dark, I have no interest in cultural 
shows, loathe cultural shows in fact, or would 
if I had any idea what a cultural show even 
was. Nonetheless I follow him, in my reluctant, 
conflict-averse way. We proceed down an all-too- 
literal dark alley, where men sit chewing khat 
leaves beneath a plastic tarp, their red, batlike 
eyes blinking through the gloom, in a way that 
seems only to confirm that I have now wandered 
into some Paul Bowles-like distant episode that 
will end with me barking like a dog in some dusty 
forsaken hole. After five minutes or so we arrive 
at a small stucco house with a satellite dish on 
the roof and some faded travel posters (Lalibela’s 
buried churches, the Axum Obelisk restored to 
its full glory) Scotch taped to the door. 

The interior, like most here, is feebly illu- 
mined by a bare low-wattage bulb. There’s a Chi- 
nese action film on the TV, dubbed into English 
and subtitled in Arabic. Nobody’s watching. My 
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guide vanishes behind a beaded curtain, then 
returns in the company of three stunning young 
light-skinned women in white dresses, their arms 
ornamented with sinuous, henna-like tattoos. He 
beams, as if to say, Is this a culture show or what? 
These women, he announces with a flourish, are 
“here to give whatever you want.” 

As if on cue, they come forward, my three 
fates, shyly, eyes averted, and greet me with the 
traditional handshake, delivered in a solemn half 
bow, the right wrist cradled in the left. Herodo- 
tus, something of an authority on such matters, 
claimed the Ethiopians were the most beautiful 
of all the world’s peoples. No one who has seen 
them would disagree. The security officers at the 
airport, the maids in the hotel, even the women 
trudging down Entoto Mountain hunched under 
eighty-pound loads of firewood—all look like 
supermodels without even trying. And these 
women are trying. Languidly they begin to pre- 
pare the coffee ceremony, an elaborate affair that 
often takes close to an hour, and involves spread- 
ing long scented grasses over floor tiles, roasting 
beans over a charcoal fire, shaking off the husks, 
grinding them by pestle, and brewing them ina 
round black clay pot. While I wait, they urge me 
to sit on the couch. My guide too urges me to sit 
on the couch. The couch itself, with its mellow, 
shapeless indentations, seems eager to receive 
me. For a few minutes I perch there on the cush- 
ions, not quite sitting and not quite not-sitting, 
looking on. It’s one of those dreamlike moments 
that seem to be happening to someone else. 

Then all at once I remember a scam I read 
about in the guidebooks. An unsuspecting tour- 
ist gets lured into a private home, where he’s of- 
fered food, drink, and entertainment; then, just 
as he’s getting comfortable, some very large, un- 
friendly person barges in and demands money. 
“I gotta go,” I announce, springing abruptly to 
my feet. 

“But the show has not begun,” my guide pro- 
tests, in a voice so plaintive I almost feel guilty. 

“No, I really, really gotta go.” 

I don’t expect him to follow me all the way 
back to the hotel, but he does, only slightly sub- 
dued, as if nothing in the capricious behavior of 
Americans surprises him. It occurs to me that 
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maybe it wasn’t a rip-off after all. That maybe, in 
my effort not to come off as ignorant and naive, 
I’ve overshot the target in an ignorant and naive 
way. At the gates of the Ghion I reach for my 
wallet and produce fifty birr. My guide shakes his 
head; he wants a hundred. So we haggle. It's my 
first night in Africa, and already I’m experienc- 
ing the full complement of discomforts—fatigue, 
ignorance, shame, and the sense of impending 
receipt of some minor unspecified punishment. 
I give him the hundred and go off to bed. 


THE NEXT DAY, ON THE FLIGHT TO Axum, the seats 
around Ephrem and me are full of businessmen, 
missionaries, monks in brown robes. It’s the 
Ethiopian Air religious-heritage tour, making 
stops in the holy cities of Gondor, Axum, and 
Lalibela. I pass the time chatting with Hanok, an 
amiable Ethiopian fellow in his thirties, on vaca- 
tion from his nursing job in Sweden. I ask if he’s 
heading up to Axum for the re-erection, and his 
face goes blank. Re-erection? He's heard some- 
thing about this but the details are fuzzy. Like 
other members of the Ethiopian diaspora he gets 
his home-country news from either relatives 
or the internet, specifically the political blogs, 
which are full of colorful invective against the 
Meles government and the farce of the recent 
parliamentary (like everyone here, he brackets 
the word in air quotes) “elections.” 

He lowers his voice to a whisper; there’s a 
rumor Meles’s sister is on the flight. Why take 
chances? Then abruptly he breaks off the con- 
versation altogether, it having occurred to him 
that I might well be one of those chances he 
doesn’t want to take. A few minutes later I hear 
him shooting the shit, albeit discreetly, with 
Ephrem. 

The plane’s belly rumbles; we have begun 
our descent. The missionary in the next row 
dog-ears her book (Money Cometh to the Body 
of Christ) and puts it away. Below spread the 
brown hills of Eritrea, fields of teff and sorghum 
punctuated here and there by round tukul huts. 
Ephrem clutches the armrests. He’s never been 
on a plane before. 

Later, waiting for the shuttle bus, he regains 


his equanimity. I ask him what he and Hanok 
were talking about. “He asked me if you are a 
Jew,” Ephrem says. “I say yes, you are. He tell me 
not to trust the Jews—you are here to steal our 
antiquities, he say.” 

“Great. What did you say?” 

“I say you are okay. You are like my family, 
I say.” 

“That’s a good thing though, right? I mean, 
you like your family?” 

But Ephrem doesn’t hear me; he’s stopped in 
front of the terminal, rubbing his long, hand- 
some jaw as he reads over the inscription on the 
statue of the airport’s namesake, King Yohannes 
IV (1837-1889): 


O! Sons of Ethiopia! Bear in mind that this 
Ethiopia is firstly your mother, secondly your 
crown, thirdly your wife, fourthly your child, 
and fifthly your grave. Hence rise up and defend 
Ethiopia which is like the love of a mother, the 
glory of a crown, the kindness of a wife, the joy 
of a child, and restfulness of the grave. 


Ephrem frowns. He knows nothing about this 
king, he says gruffly. Why has he never read this 
before? He seems to take this gap in his knowl- 
edge as both a personal and professional affront. 
“Why do they not teach us our own history?” he 
complains. “Why do we not bring the children 
here, and show them these things?” 

Axum at midday is sleepy and torpid, a dusty 
frontier town in an old western. Three thou- 
sand years ago this was one of the great com- 
mercial powers of the ancient world, a rival of 
Rome, India, and Persia. Now the houses are 
mud and sticks, with roofs of flimsy corrugated 
iron. There’s only one good road, and-we’re on 
it: a broad, palm-lined strada imperiale left over 
from the Italian occupation, a former supply line 
running from Gondor to Asmara. Here the small 
commerce gets transacted: the banks; the post 
office; the travel bureaus; the souvenir shops 
selling Axumite crosses, carvings, and jewelry. 
Camels trudge past single file, spindly and lu- 
gubrious. The mercato is sparse, a few anemic 
mounds of onions and herbs set out on blan- 
kets in the dirt. A man ina gray suit strolls by, 


carrying a live chicken under his arm. Lunch, 
presumably. 

Our hotel, the Remhai, looks clean but de- 
serted. A couple of blue-and-white UN minivans 
are parked outside. Ephrem’s room goes for the 
local rate; I pay the inflated one for foreigners; 
and then we sit watching East African Idol on the 
Eritrean channel, waiting for our guide, Sisay, to 
take us to the stele fields. 

He's right on time: a skinny, long-fingered 
young man in a pink pin-striped suit and pointy 
fake-leather shoes. Sisay has an arrangement 
with the local hotels; they supply him with the 
names and arrival times of their foreign visi- 
tors, and he takes care of the rest. With his air 
of busy, somber, and impersonal efficiency, 
Sisay seems well suited to both his vocations. 
For in addition to dealing with tourists he’s also, 
he makes clear right away, an ordained priest. 
Whether he’s a priest who moonlights as a tour- 
ist guide or a tourist guide who moonlights as a 
priest is a nuance he doesn’t address. For a guy 
in a pink suit, he’s pretty straightforward, Sisay. 
All business. 

Dutifully he takes us around the historical 
sites, rattling off names and dates in a rapid, 
mechanical way. The dank subterranean palace 
of King Kaleb, its stones quarried seven kilo- 
meters away and transported by elephant. The 
monastery of Pantaleon, where a barefoot monk 
in a yellow hat displays his crumbling illustrated 
texts. The Queen of Sheba’s bathing pool, where 
women stand knee-deep in water, filling plastic 
jugs. Everywhere we go small children follow, 
shouting something in Tigrayan that sounds like 
“Pen! Pen!” I ask Sisay for a translation. “They 
say, Pen, Pen,” he says. 

It seems the UNESCO- and NGO-types who 
comprise, along with the Italian engineers, the 
entire white-person contingent in Axum prefer 
to hand out pens instead of money. 

He leads us through a dirt field to a fourth- 
century monolith inscribed in Greek, Sabean, 
and Ge’ez, the ancient Semitic precursor to Am- 
haric. All three of which tongues Sisay happens 
to speak fluently. By way of demonstration he 
closes his eyes and chants a psalm. It has many 
verses. Ephrem and I look at each other, bored. 
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It’s been a long day already; we're antsy to get 
to the stele field. It doesn’t help that Sisay, who 
seems to be unclear about the nature of our re- 
lationship, keeps addressing himself to Ephrem 
in Amharic instead of to me in English. 

To speed things along I take out my digital 
recorder and ask Sisay for his opinion about 
the return of the obelisk. This turns out to be 
a mistake in at least two different ways. First 
because Sisay becomes, if possible, even more 
pedantic, intoning sonorous platitudes into the 
microphone as if sermonizing to some vast but 
inattentive congregation. “This is an extremely 
important event for us, you see, a very important 
occasion for our entire region. It is an event that 
will inspire our national pri—” 

Alas, the rest of what Sisay says here—the 
rest of what everyone says here—is something of 
a blur, as this was the moment I lost my grip on 
the accursed Sony, which flew out of my hand 
and skittered across the ground, smashing its 
cheap mike. Hence any quotes that follow have 
had to be at best painstakingly reconstructed 
and at worst dubiously improvised if not con- 
jured out of thin air—which God knows is prob- 
ably fitting, given the theoretical if not fictional 
nature of the obelisk itself. 

To wit: when the three of us troop over to the 
stele field at last, the obelisk I’m here to see isn’t, 
um, there. The field, with its unruly stands of 
fuchsia and bougainvillea, its crumbling granite 
slabs jutting up at weird angles through the dry, 
tromped-down grass, looks like what it probably 
is: an old, ill-tended cemetery. Whatever else 
the slabs might signify—celestial icons, phallic/ 
fertility symbols, sacrificial altars, ancient time- 
pieces—the obelisks are thought by most schol- 
ars of the period to be tombstones, or “stairways 
to heaven.” Most of the stones are only a few 
feet tall, but three are enormous, inscribed with 
laddered geometric patterns denoting what look 
to be windows or doors, effectively making each 
into a multiple-story written work, a vertical 
memory book attesting to the wealth and power 
of the aristocrat buried below. 

Stele Number One, among the largest hunks 
of stone ever quarried by human labor, stands 
thirty-three meters tall, or rather would stand 
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thirty-three meters tall if it weren't lying top- 
pled across the ground in a broken heap. Then 
there’s Stele Number Three, about thirty yards 
away, cradled for the duration of the project in 
an elaborate slinglike harness anchored at the 
base by mounds of netted stone. “Okay I give 
up. Where’s Stele Number Two?” 

“Is there, see?” Sisay points out a sprawling 
tin-roofed shed at the far end of the site, where 
two beefy engineers from Lattanzi SRL (the firm 
UNESCO has contracted, for the duration of the 
project, with the now amiably contrite Italian 
government footing the bill) straddle a stone 
base-block, shedding sparks with a blowtorch 
and shouting cheerfully at each other in Italian. 
“Look how hard they are working for us now,” 
Sisay adds proudly. 

“But the ceremony’s in three months. 
Shouldn't they be further along by now?” 

Sisay shrugs: three months, on the biblical 
scale he favors, seems nothing to get worked 
up about. Why am I taking him out of his com- 
fort zone, poking my nose into tiresome secular 
areas like politics and construction? I might be 
disturbing the eternal rest of Sisay’s own ances- 
tors as I clamber back and forth over the ancient 
stones in an effort to attract the attention of the 
chief engineer, a ruddy, athletic fellow in a pin- 
striped shirt and baseball cap. 

Finally he notices, squinting up at us warily: 
two polite, reticent Ethiopians and one middle- 
aged American with an inquisitive look. 

“So how’s it going?” I shout. “Any chance we 
can come over and take a look?” 

The chief engineer takes a couple of steps to- 
ward the fence, then stops. He’s not supposed to 
talk about the work; the UNESCO people don’t 
like it. Also his English is not good. But as for 
how it’s going? It’s going good, very good. He 
nods over his shoulder in a fond, knowing way, 
as if the obelisk is some balky misbehaving child 
who happens to be in Time Out at the moment 
but whose various issues will, with patience and 
craft, soon be corrected. The most difficult work 
has been accomplished. Now they will secure the 
base stones, join them with bars of carbon fiber, 
and then the first blocks will be linked to the 
foundation by cables and cranes; the others will 


follow. After this only some minor cleaning and 
surface restoration will be necessary. So you see? 
They will finish for the deadline, no problem. 

And indeed, watching the team at work over 
the next three days, welding and cinching things 
together, it’s difficult to doubt either their com- 
petence or their commitment. And why would 
you want to? Unless of course you’ve come to 
Axum hoping for a fiasco, a comedy of errors, 
a botched burlesque. Hoping the obelisk will 
remain in pieces forever. But why would any 
decent person hope for such a thing? 

It's a question that dogs me all afternoon, as 
we stalk around the stele field taking photos, as 
we tour the town and its outskirts, as we bravely 
sample the muddy, half-fermented local beer. At 
last we cross the road, three weary pilgrims, to 
Saint Mary of Zion, a garish, onionlike basilica 
built over the ruins of a fourth-century church, 
the oldest in Africa. Here, if the Kebra Nagast, or 
Ethiopian Royal Chronicles, can be believed, the 
greatest relic of all—the Ark of the Covenant— 
has been housed for three millennia, ever since 
Menelik, bastard son of Sheba and Solomon, 
hauled it off to Axum as his birthright. Another 
theory dates the Ark’s arrival in Axum to the 
fourth century AD, after hundreds of years se- 
creted away on an island at Lake Tana. Another 
(advanced in a popular nonfiction book called 
The Sign and the Seal, on sale at the Ghion gift 
shop and referenced, or so it seems, by virtually 
every literate Ethiopian I meet) has it seized dur- 
ing or after the Crusades by the Knights Tem- 
plar, under the delusion or conviction that the 
Ark is in fact the Holy Grail—but frankly it’s a 
bit too Da Vinci Code-ish to follow. Point is, in 
their own version of an ancient-stolen-treasure 
story, Ethiopia’s not the victim but the perpetra- 
tor, refusing to return the Ark to Jerusalem, its 
proper home. 

Ephrem and I circle the small granite chapel 
known as the Treasury, where the Ark, or some 
facsimile of it, or some symbolic object anyway, 
is housed. The only security is a thin metal rail- 
ing. Sisay looks on with dismay as we toy with 
the idea of hurdling it and peeking in through 
the windows. Only the holy priest of Axum, he 
says, is permitted to lay eyes on the Ark. So why 


do we persist in such foolish behavior? Do we 
wish to burst into flames? 

The moment he says this, a door opens in the 
back of the chapel, and we go absolutely still. A 
monk in yellow robes and sandals comes tod- 
dling bowlegged down the path. I give him a 
little bashful half wave, and the monk nods back, 
a bit bashful himself. Then, with the pinched, 
purposeful look of a man about to relieve him- 
self, he ducks into a corrugated metal hut behind 
the chapel. 

Ephrem glances at his watch and sighs. Ark, 
shmark; Liverpool’s playing Chelsea tonight, 
and, in the unlikely event that the power stays 
on in the Remhai’s “grand ballroom,” he’s hoping 
to watch. Sisay perks up at this: turns out he’s 
a Liverpool fan too. This gives him and Ephrem 
something to chat about over dinner, while I sit 
there moodily eavesdropping on the Esperanto- 
like chatter from the other tables—the Dutch 
tour group, the Italian engineers, the Uruguayan 
UN helicopter pilots—and wondering if the 
rumbling in my stomach is due to some parasite 
in the filthy homebrewed beer I sampled earlier. 

After dinner, in the hopes of working a ho- 
meopathic miracle, I head over to the bar to 
drown the toxic residue of that afternoon’s beer 
with several more nutritious evening beers. 
Which is where I meet Jos, an electronics sales- 
man from Rotterdam. Jos is one of those pale, 
gloomy, fervent-looking loners you meet in hotel 
bars, the kind who cultivate private grudges and 
dreams, and concoct elaborate and uncharitable 
theories about virtually everyone they meet. We 
seem to have a lot in common. He says he’s not 
sorry to have come to Ethiopia. “I see how the 
people have nothing, but they share and are 
happy. This western individualism means noth- 
ing to them. No one is alone at mealtime. There 
are always other people. I do not think when I get 
back to Holland I will have the words for this.” 

The thought of his imminent return makes 
Jos gloomy and dyspeptic. He glugs back some 
Castel. Then, belching softly, he begins to com- 
plain in earnest. I complain too, not just about 
my stomach, but about the many journalistic 
tasks I’ve left undone: I’ve yet to find a UNESCO 
official willing to talk to me on record; I’ve yet 
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to find an Italian engineer willing to talk to me 
on record; I’ve yet to find a government repre- 
sentative willing to talk to me on record; and 
even if I had found them, the little Sino-Japanese 
device that was supposed to help me put things 
on record isn’t recording. Jos nods inattentively. 
He has no interest in obelisks per se, and pre- 
fers talking about AIDS orphans. There’s an or- 
phanage he saw down in Gondor, founded by 
a Dutch nun; it’s run differently from most of 
the others. The children aren't separated from 
their community, but live in family-style group 
homes and attend local schools. Unfortunately 


he can’t remember the name of it, or the name of 


the nun who runs it, but he’ll find these for me, 
he promises, in the morning. Then he stumbles 
off to bed 


of Castels already—and I proceed to the hotel 





apparently he’s had quite a number 


ballroom to watch Liverpool play Chelsea in the 
company of Ephrem, Sisay, and eleven hundred 
Tigrayans, who rousingly applaud every good 
play no matter which side they’re on. 

Next morning, our last in Axum, Ephrem and 
I head over to the re-erection site one last time. 
We wave goodbye to the Lattanzi guys as if we're 
all old friends (when in fact they’ve taken to 
avoiding us completely), and also to Sisay, who 
we're happy to see has already found his next 
customers: a Spanish couple with an Ethiopian 
baby, for whom he’s running down his histori- 
cal spiel with his usual concentrated solemnity. 
Then we buy some souvenirs to bring home— 
woven baskets with Tigrayan designs from the 
sad-eyed women who display them, some Wel- 
come Home Obelisk T-shirts for our respective 
kids. Finally, on our way out, we stop in at the 
Axum Cultural Museum, which UNESCO has 
erected nearby. 

It’s a dank, dismal little gallery with a few 
paltry artifacts on display: Axumite coins and 
glasses labeled with three-by-five note cards full 
of multilingual misspellings and lacunae. The 
walls are rough plaster; the light fixtures con- 
sist of bare bulbs, dangling wires. Would it kill 
them to spruce things up a bit? Honestly, they 
have a lot to learn around here about showman- 
ship. Even the famous “Lucy” skeleton back at 
the National Museum in Addis—the most high- 
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profile historical artifact in the country, if not 
the world—looks, alas, like some half-assed 
middle-school science project thrown together 
in the basement. (It didn’t help that the bones, 
on the day I saw them, were only copies, the 
originals having gone off on their own contro- 
versial, ill-attended tour of B-level American sci- 
ence museums.) Maybe it would be easier to get 
outraged on Ethiopia’s behalf about the whole 
stolen-treasures issue if they took better care of 
the treasures that were still in their possession. 
But then taking care of treasures costs money, 
and money is hardly the Ethiopian economy’s 
strong suit. 

For that matter, it’s hardly any economy’s 
strong suit these days. “We have the same prob- 
lem in Egypt, you know,” I was told by a cultural 
attaché from Cairo. “We too lost our obelisks, 
thanks to Napoleon. There’s one on the Champs- 
Elysées, and one in Central Park. The feeling is, 
we want our antiquities back, but there’s some 
skepticism about the politics, like maybe we'll 
just spend a lot of money we don't have on law- 
yers, and annoy a lot of museums that have been 
our partners in the past. And then there’s that 
bigger question: Even if we get the stuff back, 
what will we do with it?” 


ON THE FLIGHT BACK To Appis, | tell Ephrem about 
my conversation with Jos, and that orphanage in 
Gondor he mentioned. As it happens, Ephrem 
knows of a similar place, Selamta, down in 
Addis. We arrange to go see it when we get back. 

Selamta lies in the wild western outskirts of 
the city, where the roads are unpaved and the 
primary mode of transport is mule-drawn cart. 
The Selamta people have bought eight houses 
out here and converted them into group homes. 
Each house is comfortable and spacious, with 
good furniture, immaculate bedrooms, and 
neatly swept courtyards in which women can be 
found cheerfully cutting up beef and vegetables 
for that day’s lunch, as opposed to the usual shiro 
and injera at most orphanages. But then this isn’t 
exactly an orphanage. “We wish the children to 
feel they are in a home,” explains the director, 
Getachew Ashagre, a somber, soft-voiced man in 


his forties. “A new family that will be a perma- 
nent one. In each house there is a ‘mother’ and 
an ‘auntie. The children are all ‘siblings’ They 
go to school close by. We do this so they will be 
part of the community, and not have so much 
confusion in the future.” 

“What kind of confusion?” 

“So many of our children go away to be ad- 
opted,” he says, looking not at me but at Ephrem. 
“Then they grow up, and become confused who 
they are.” 

He lays out some of Selamta’s objectives. 
To reconnect the children with their extended 
families. To bring in sibling groups and older 
children, who are often turned away by tradi- 
tional orphanages. To develop partnerships with 
medical clinics and health-care NGOs to pro- 
vide medical and emotional support to both the 
children and the surrounding community. To 
employ and professionally train local staff. To 
establish a replicable model for all this so it can 
be adopted widely. In other words, to help repair 
a social fabric shredded by poverty and disease. 

It’s a plan so ambitious, and at the same time 
so wonderfully reasonable and comprehensive 
and well outlined, I’m ready to enlist in the 
cause myself. Later, driving back to town, we 
pass the Save the Children compound with its 
friendly and familiar logo of arms spread wide. 
A noise escapes Ephrem’s throat. It’s a sound I’ve 
come to recognize, a little rumble of reluctant 
disapproval. “What?” 

“Maybe we do not need you to save our chil- 
dren so much,” he says. 

“Isn't it good to give them a chance at a bet- 
ter life?” 

“Yes, it is good for them. But maybe we wish 
to save them ourselves.” ‘ 

“And if you can't? If the problems are too 
large? What then?” 

We've been together for a week now, and I 
can tell by his expression that he’s tired of an- 
swering such questions, tired of orphans, tired 
of obelisks, tired, in truth, of schlepping around 
visitors like me. If I came to Ethiopia looking for 
cheap drama, for some high sacrificial purpose 
born of hardship and struggle, this wasn’t going 
to be it. 


As for the obelisk, it will go up in September, 
more or less on schedule, but in Ethiopian fash- 
ion, amid puddling rain and heavy wind, witha 
lot of rhetorical car honking and aimless milling 
around. The newspapers will complain about 
the cost. The crowds will climb all over the 
steles, taking pictures with cell phones, in the 
process chipping away shards of ancient stone, 
pieces of the very cultural inheritance they’ve 
spent half a century waiting for. Even the final 
unveiling of the Axum Obelisk, when it comes, 
will remain stubbornly partial: the banners of 
red and yellow and green will fall but the scaf- 
folding will remain. 

The night before I leave I have dinner at 
the apartment of my daughter's aunt, or grand- 
mother, or cousin—even three years later, 
the limbs of her extended family tree remain 
blurry, impressionistic—on the outskirts of 
Addis. A dozen or so relatives and friends 
come forward to greet me, eager for news. | 
pass around some photos. They inspire gasps, 
tears, commentary of an almost talmudically 
intense nature. How much she’s changed. But 
when will we see her, they want to know. When 
will she come back. 

“Soon, soon,” I say reassuringly, and then 
change the subject. In truth, the longer she is 
away, the less clear it becomes, when and under 
what conditions my daughter will return to 
Ethiopia. True, her life seemed in ruins when 
we claimed her, but speaking to her family and 
friends here, the line between ruins and trea- 
sures is less clear to me than ever. I wonder if 
the obelisk, during its long sojourn in Rome, 
grew fond of the place, and began to think it- 
self Italian. Did it want to go home? Did it even 
know, at a certain point, what in the world 
home was? 

“I was happier when it was in Italy,’ my 
daughter's cousin Mesfin confides. “Maybe if 
it was still in Italy people will come there and 
learn about Ethiopia. But if it is in Axum, maybe 
no one will come see it.” 

“But now you can go see it,’ I say. 

He smiles. Then he tells me that he has en- 
tered the visa lottery and would be pleased if I 
could help him come to the States. O 
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Out of the 
Earth 


by Nathaniel Myers 


HEELS ONLY INCHES ABOVE the runway, 
the old plane shuddered and acceler- 





ated sharply, and we began climbing 
back into the sky over Juba, the capital of South 
Sudan. Looking down, I saw the turret of what I 
hoped was an unmanned anti-aircraft gun pok- 
ing out of the grass. We had barely cleared the 
airport when the plane began to bank dramati- 
cally, and we slid into a tight u-turn over the Nile 
River. When we leveled off we were again on 
approach, this time from the opposite direction. 
The brush surrounding this end of the runway 
was free of heavy artillery, but festooned with 
the unmistakable charred remains of a plane 
that hadn’t made it. 

I wondered if I should have taken the road. 
Much had changed since the 2005 peace ac- 
cord brought a halt to the twenty-one-year war 
between North and South Sudan, a conflict in 
which over two million people died and four 
million more had been displaced, and the once- 
mined and dilapidated dirt roads from neigh- 
boring Uganda and Kenya were now passable. 
The peace had also led to a growing number of 
commercial flights between Juba and regional 
cities, and I had chosen this option—in retro- 
spect, perhaps a bit too hastily. 

Earlier that November morning, I had 
boarded my flight in Nairobi. We had flown 
northwest over the Great Rift Valley and cut 
across the green mountains of Uganda; as we 
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Nation-Building 
in South Sudan 


descended through the clouds I had caught my 
first glimpse of South Sudan. It is one of the 
least developed regions in the world, with less 
than ten miles of paved roads across its 227,000 
square miles—an area nearly one-and-a-half 
times the size of California—and as I peered 
out, I had seen nothing but dry red earth dot- 
ted with occasional clusters of mud huts. There 
were no roads, no vehicles, and no buildings. 
The only indication that we were nearing Juba, 
South Sudan’s urban center, had been a slight 
increase in the number of huts and the appear- 
ance of a few dirt roads. 

Facing this barren landscape, it was hard not 
to be awed by the magnitude of the human and 
infrastructural development challenge facing the 
young government of South Sudan. The former 
rebels had assumed responsibility for a popula- 
tion estimated by the UN Population Fund to be 
anywhere between 7.5 and 9.7 million, of which 
as many as a third were believed to be displaced. 
In an age when “nation-building” had come to 
mean something done by outsiders, the South- 
ern rebel movement had refashioned itself into 
a civilian government. It was trying simultane- 
ously to build its own administrative structures, 
provide basic public services, and facilitate eco- 
nomic development, all while contending with 
the threat still posed by the North. 

I was on my way to Juba to explore what this 
process meant on the ground, as rebel soldiers 


became government bureaucrats, battle-worn 
citizens awaited the promised benefits of peace, 
and a bombed-out garrison town became their 
first capital. Was it possible to build a govern- 
ment and develop a nation out of little more than 
dirt and determination? And could it be done 
while the threat of renewed war hung overhead? 

In the days leading up to my trip, this threat 
had become ever more real as a political crisis 
between Juba and Khartoum escalated. Just a 
few days before my flight, the South had pub- 
licly accused the North of “mobilizing for war,” 
and there was mounting concern that the peace 
deal might be about to collapse. If it did, it would 
have devastating consequences for the South 
Sudanese and for an already highly troubled re- 
gion. I was anxious to get on the ground. 


DEFYING EXPECTATIONS and apparent past prec- 
edent, we landed safely and rolled to a stop be- 
side a line of white UN planes. I walked across 
the tarmac into the one-room arrivals terminal, 
a chamber that was bare but for a long table in 
the center and a dozen battered black armchairs 
lining the back wall. Two men in uniform sat be- 
hind the table and as I approached, one pushed a 
Dickensian ledger towards me. I wrote down my 
vitals—name, passport number, nationality, and 
so on—while the second officer examined my 
documents. I was a bit nervous; my Travel Per- 
mit listed my nationality as “AEMRICAN” and 
misprinted some of my passport details—but he 
was unperturbed. He stamped my passport and 
turned to the passenger behind me. 

Across the room, my bag had been passed 
through an opening in the wall and deposited on 
the floor. I picked it up and presented it to a third 
officer behind the same long desk who, looking 
intensely bored, glanced inside and slapped a 
sticker on its side. | walked to the exit, had my 
sticker verified by a man in civilian clothes, and 
stepped outside, dazed, into a dirt parking lot. I 
was facing a line of parked SUVs, nearly all white 
with “UN” stenciled on their doors and hoods. 
Behind them was a short line of small billboards. 
One advertised the “New York Hotel and Disco- 
theque: Coming Soon!” and another the “Sum- 
mer Palace Business Hotel: Life is a status!” 


The remnants of war—the dilapidated air- 
port, the nascent immigration authority, the 
armada of UN aircraft and vehicles, the hints 
of a burgeoning hospitality industry, the fact 
that mere life itself qualified as “status” —all re- 
flected today’s South Sudan. My “Travel Permit” 
was particularly telling; I had entered South 
Sudan not with a visa from a Sudanese Embassy, 
but a square piece of cardboard affixed with my 
photo, a stamp, and a silver star sticker that had 
been issued with few questions by the Nairobi 
office of the government of South Sudan. It was 
reportedly only recently that the Juba authori- 
ties had begun also accepting official Khartoum- 
issued visas. 

The arrangement reflected the political am- 
biguity of South Sudan today. Under the terms 
of the 2005 Comprehensive Peace Accord 
(CPA), Sudan effectively became a loose con- 
federation of “one country, two systems.” The 
new government of South Sudan was given near 
total autonomy to manage their affairs while 
remaining formally a part of the Republic of 
Sudan. The president of South Sudan—who 
assumed the office by virtue of his position as 
head of the rebel Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement and Army (SPLM/A)—was to serve 
simultaneously as the First Vice-President of 
Sudan. In Khartoum, the SPLM joined the rul- 
ing National Congress Party (NCP) to form a 
Government of National Unity. 

It’s an arrangement that will likely prove 
short lived. The latest installment of the North- 
South war began in 1984, when Southerners, 
who are predominantly Christian, took up arms 
against a Khartoum government that had im- 
posed strict Islamic law across the entire coun- 
try. The initial Southern goal was reform and 
greater representation in Khartoum—to cre- 
ate what their charismatic leader John Garang 
called a “New Sudan’—but as the conflict wore 
on, there were increasing calls for southern se- 
cession. The Peace Accord reflected this, and 
promised the South a referendum on indepen- 
dence in 2011. 

In these interim years, both sides are commit- 
ted to making unity “attractive” to Southerners, 
but after decades of oppression by and war with 
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There are more than 10,000 UN peacekeepers in South Sudan, 


but even they may not be enough to keep the peace accord intact. 





Khartoum, this will be a hard sell, A focus group 
study—the closest thing to a public opinion poll 
in South Sudan—was condueted by the National 
Democratic Institute in 2007 and found public 
support for independence to be “overwhelming,” 
Salva Kiir Mayardit, who succeeded Garang as 
president of South Sudan atter he was killed in 
a 2005 helicopter crash, is also believed to favor 
independence, 

Indeed, the only scenario in which Southern 
ers might be persuaded to change their minds 
hinges on the successful conduct of national 
elections now scheduled for April 2010, If the 
SPLM is allowed to compete nationally and if the 
elections are tree and fair, it is conceivable that 
Southerners might decide they would benefit 
from remaining within the union==particularly 
inthe unlikely event that a Southerner assumed 
the Presidency in Khartoum, But with the NCP 
widely expected to circumvent an election it 
would almost certainly lose, Southerners will 
almost certainly proclaim their independence 
within the next two years—through a vote i 
given the chance or, if not, through a unilateral 


declaration, 


DrivING INTO TOWN trom the airport that morn 
ing, | could see that South Sudan was already 
a sovereign state in everything but name, | 
passed the headquarters of the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA), the South's own mili 
tary force, while a short drive further down 
the road were the ministries for everything 
from Edueation to Health to Agriculture, The 
South boasts a separate legislature, as well as a 
judiciary independent trom that in the North, 
Although foreign affairs remain the purview ol 
the “national” ministry, the South nonetheless 
operates a “Ministry of Regional Cooperation” 
that maintains nine missions in foreign capitals 
(including Washington DC), 

In one eritical way, however, the South re 


mains dependent on the North; under the terms 
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of the Peace Accord, Khartoum controls all of 
Sudan's considerable oil resources. It is required 
to give the South half of all revenues earned from 
southern fields, which amounts to more than $1 
billion per year, but the transfers vary consider- 
ably from month to month, The vast majority 
of this money goes to pay government salaries, 
with the remainder of the government's budget 
covered by foreign donors, who at the time of the 
CPA pledged a total of $4.5 billion to the South's 
reconstruction and development and deployed 
a small army of international aid agencies and 
development organizations to help spend it, 

The oil revenue sharing system is fraught 
with problems, beginning with frequent de- 
lays in transfers and Juba’s inability to ensure 
it receives its fair share, But it is particularly 
contentious because of the disputed North- 
South border, around which much of Sudan’s 
oil is concentrated, The CPA created an interna- 
tional commission to determine the boundary, 
but the NCP rejected the original ruling. In May 
2008 fighting broke out between Southern and 
Northern troops in the border town of Abyei, 
killing dozens and displacing an estimated 
50,000 civilians, Subsequent international me- 
diation produced a new border demarcation to 
which both sides have agreed, but tensions in 
the area remain high, 

In an attempt to maintain this fragile peace, 
there are more than 10,000 UN peacekeepers 
in the South, but even they may not be enough 
to keep the CPA intact. In the weeks before I 
arrived, a sudden political crisis revealed the 
peace’s continued vulnerability. For months, 
the government of South Sudan had complained 
that Khartoum was dragging its heels on key 
CPA obligations; it was particularly aggrieved by 
Khartoum’s rejection of the border commission 
ruling, its tardy transfers of oil revenues, and 
its failure to withdraw troops from the South 
according to schedule, 

To protest this intransigence, the SPLM 


abruptly withdrew its ministers from the Goy- 
ernment of National Unity. Relations between 
Juba and Khartoum steadily deteriorated, and in 
the following month Sudanese President Omar 
al-Bashir delivered a fiery speech to the People’s 
Defense Force, a Northern militia originally 
founded to fight the South, calling on them to 
“open their training camps and to gather muja- 
hideen . . . to be ready for anything.” 

A week before I flew to Juba, Salva Kiir re- 
turned from a visit to the United States. He met 
first with his senior leadership and then drove to 
the tomb of John Garang in central Juba. Crowds 
lined the streets, and a police band sang, “We 
shall never, never . . . never surrender.” Diplo- 
mats feared the worst, but on this sacred ground 
and before his troops, Kiir vowed, “The Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement is committed to 
peace ... The SPLM under my leadership will 
not and shall not take people back to war.” A 
new war had been averted—but North-South 
relations were as tense as they had been at any 
point since the signing of the CPA. 


A s | BEGAN TO EXPLORE JuBA, | came quickly 
to see the magnitude of challenges facing 
South Sudan as it sought to build both a gov- 
ernment and its capital. During the war, Juba 
had been a central Northern garrison into which 
Khartoum funneled men and material, and as 
the war dragged on, Juba was subject to heavy 
Southern artillery barrages that damaged or de- 
stroyed most of the few buildings that had once 
stood. When the guns quieted, Juba was left with 
just a couple of potholed paved roads and a hand- 
ful of crumbling concrete buildings. 

It had grown rapidly since the SPLM named 
it their capital in late 2005, inundated with a 
flood of SPLM cadres, Southern returnees, and 
international aid workers. From around 65,000 
people in 2005, the town’s population is now 
estimated to be somewhere between 250,000 
and one million residents. Its expansion is tak- 
ing place with only the barest of supervision, 
and the town’s infrastructure is only beginning 
to catch up. 

Just four years ago, a senior government of- 


ficial estimated, there were perhaps ten cars in 
Juba. Today, the red dirt roads are crowded with 
growing numbers of cheap Chinese motorbikes, 
hulking SUVs, and overloaded trucks, along with 
scattered packs of goats, cows, and donkeys. In 
the weeks before I arrived the government had 
launched a laborious effort to pave the central 
thoroughfares, forcing most of Juba’s growing 
traffic onto even smaller roads, confusing driv- 
ers and worsening the clouds of red dust which 
had settled over town. With new commercial 
destinations sprouting up in isolated corners of 
town, SUV trails were being blazed around peo- 
ple’s huts and across dirt fields to provide access. 
In the war’s aftermath, standard road rules 
had yet to emerge as a priority. Rumors of local 
regulations were spread by word-of-mouth; 
the week I arrived, it was being whispered that 
vehicles approaching intersections were now 
expected to use their signals when turning and 
to flash their hazard lights if plowing straight 
ahead. While out walking, I came across traf- 
fic policemen manning major intersections for 
what must have been the first time. Dressed in 
bright white uniforms, they stood not in the 
intersection but under trees by the roadside, 
almost entirely out of sight. Standing rigid, look- 
ing miserable, they occasionally dipped a gloved 
hand as though to signal the traffic. The drivers, 
entirely oblivious of this new authority figure, 
drove on undeterred, hazard lights blinking. 
Along the largest of these roads were a near 
constant series of construction projects, the bulk 
of which were offices and the occasional com- 
mercial enterprise. There were still few solid 
residences to go around, although there was a 
short string of dilapidated mansions that lined 
a road near my compound and served as the of- 
ficial residences of senior ministers. The situa- 
tion was of little concern to the vast majority of 
locals living in huts, but it was of great interest 
to the expatriate development workers, most of 
whom lived, as I did, in safari-style tents raised 
within a dozen or so walled compounds. The 
most notable exception to this housing crunch 
were the blessed residents of the compound of 
the US Agency for International Development, 
which boasted one of Juba’s two pools (the other 
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belonged to the Norwegian Embassy, which in- 
vited the local Nordic community over for a 
swim each weekend). 

Between the peace and the foreigners, 
Juba was experiencing an economic boom like 
never before. Available at its two markets was 
anything that could be trucked in from Uganda 
or Kenya—clothes, beer, electronics, toiletries, 
household goods, traditional medicines, and 
more. There was also a second parallel economy 
that had formed around the foreign community 
and its generous hazard pay. Most visible were 
the tented compounds, run by foreign compa- 
nies and able to charge upwards of $100 per 
night for a safari tent with little more than a cot 
and a fan. There were also a dozen restaurants 
and bars, offering expatriates living in one of the 
world’s least developed towns the chance to sip 
glasses of fresh orange juice (ten dollars), enjoy 
slices of fresh apple pie (twenty dollars), and dig 
into homemade pizzas (twenty-five dollars). An 
old family mansion had been refurbished and 
unveiled as a “boutique hotel,” and, by provid- 
ing simple but comfortable rooms with big beds, 
air conditioning, and hot water, was charging 
upwards of $300 a night and enjoying full oc- 
cupancy. Like most of the lucrative enterprises 
targeted towards the expatriate community, the 
hotel was owned by foreign investors and staffed 
predominantly by Kenyan or Ethiopian employ- 
ees. There was growing frustration within the 
government that so much of the enormous sums 
being spent by the expat community was going 
straight into the pockets of other foreigners and 
out of the country. 


DESPITE ITS DIRT ROADS, Crumbling buildings, spo- 
radic cell phone coverage, and scattered access 
to electricity and clean water, Juba boasted the 
most advanced development in South Sudan. 
Outside of Juba and a few other urban centers, 
there was virtually no modern development and 
only the loosest of administrative frameworks 
through which services and resources could be 
delivered. Most communities continued to live 
in near-total physical isolation, often in areas 
still littered with mines. Surveying the situation 
in 2005, the Minister for Finance predicted that 
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“all of South Sudan will be a construction site 
for the next six years.” 

The development challenges are much 
greater than lack of infrastructure; the govern- 
ment of South Sudan is trying to serve some of 
the world’s most desperate people. The vast ma- 
jority of South Sudanese will spend their lives in 
rural areas as subsistence farmers, deeply vulner- 
able to droughts, with an average life expectancy 
of just forty-two years. More than 75 percent of 
the rural population lacks access to safe water, 
with terrible consequences; of the quarter of all 
Southern children who don’t make it to the age 
of five, an estimated 48 percent die from water 
related diseases. Nearly half of all children under 
the age of five suffer from chronic malnutrition, 
while at the time of the CPA there was less than 
one doctor for every 100,000 people in South 
Sudan. Only 24 percent of adults and 12 percent 
of women are literate. Complicating any provi- 
sion of services is the continued fluidity of the 
population; more than 350,000 refugees and in- 
ternally displaced returned to their homes across 
the region during 2007 alone. Major efforts to 
bring home more refugees have continued, but 
at least one international refugee organization 
has publicly called on the government to slow 
mass returns and focus instead on reintegrating 
and providing services to those who have already 
come home. 

The government's ability to address these 
dire needs is hampered by the lack of qualified 
staff to be found amongst this impoverished 
and uneducated population. Its ministries were 
established in October 2005, but more than a 
year later some were still operating with less 
than a dozen employees. To staff this new civil 
service, the government has turned to return- 
ees, the South Sudanese who left during the 
fighting and earned degrees abroad of varying 
quality and relevance, and to former rebels, 
soldiers-turned-bureaucrats who earned their 
positions not by their expertise in, say, health 
services or financial management, but through 
their military service. Together, these teams of 
locals, returnees, and ex-soldiers are attempting 
not just to run a bureaucracy, but to build it from 
scratch: to propose laws and regulations, deter- 


mine policies and priorities, establish mecha- 
nisms and procedures. And to do it all without 
working phone lines. 

This is where the international assistance 
comes in, at least in theory—to provide criti- 
cally needed technical expertise to fill the wide 
gaps in local knowledge and training. I counted 
twenty-one UN agencies and seventy-two inter- 
national NGOs operating in South Sudan, work- 
ing in sectors ranging from basic infrastructure 
to good governance, education to mine action. 
Many provide expert staff to work within the 
ministries, with varying degrees of success. One 
technical expert I spoke with had been hired by 
the UN to advise a government ministry in his 
field of specialty, but instead found himself help- 
ing with more mundane issues, like preparing a 
schedule for vehicle maintenance. 


WALKING AROUND JuBA, it is impossible to miss 
the more visible of the government’s achieve- 
ments—the vibrant market economy with its 
imports from Uganda and Kenya, the enormous 
level of international assistance, the small but 
growing influx of foreign investment, and the 
steady transformation of the town itself. The 
government and its international partners have 
also had some successes in the delivery of public 
services, as President Kiir noted in detail during 
an address celebrating the third anniversary of 
the CPA: 


Our Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology succeeded in increasing enroll- 
ment of pupils by almost three times, from 
343,000 in 2005 to over 1 million in 2007. 
The enrollment of female pupils increased to 
over 31 percent in 2007. Also, the Ministry 
of Health managed in 2007 to supply essen- 
tial medicines to over 1,000 health facilities 
being managed by over 1,600 health profes- 
sionals, while over 60,000 treated bed nets 
were distributed. The Ministry of Coopera- 
tives and Rural Development managed in 
2007 to construct about 306 new boreholes 
and rehabilitated 231 water sources, mak- 
ing the total number of operational water 
sources in South Sudan about 4,264. Our 


Ministry of Roads and Transport has de- 
mined and rehabilitated about 1,862 kilome- 
ters of roads in 2007... 


It’s an impressive list given the circumstances, 
and indeed President Kiir is generally respected 
as both committed and competent by outsiders, 
and as a strong and able leader by his people. 
The rest of the Government, however, is much 
less admired. There are widespread complaints 
about its questionable competence and excru- 
ciatingly slow pace, and there have also been 
serious allegations of corruption, some of which 
drove Kiir to sack senior officials—including the 
Minister of Finance—and to establish a national 
anti-corruption commission. 

Even with the most capable of leadership, 
it will take years to build a competent admin- 
istration, identify and enact effective policies, 
and cultivate a professional civil service able to 
carry them out. Kiir has urged patience: “South 
Sudan has never been developed since its cre- 
ation. It is not really a miracle that I can turn 
the south to paradise in one day, or in one year. 
It is not possible.” 


ARLY ONE SATURDAY MORNING, | hitched a ride 
to Juba University to see a march through 
town marking World AIDS Day. I arrived to 
find several hundred armed men and women 
wearing colorful t-shirts marching around the 
university's playing field. They turned out to be 
the contingents from four different government 
branches: the Army, Police, Fire Brigades, and 
Wildlife Services. Each had been given a banner 
advertising their commitment to fighting AIDS: 
the police promised to “Take lead and arrest the 
spread of HIV,” the fire brigades urged, “Put out 
the fire! Abstain: Be Faithful: Use Condoms.” 
All of the participants, including the firemen 
and the wildlife officers, were carrying rifles or 
machine guns. “We asked them not to do that,” 
sighed one of the march’s organizers, an ener- 
getic woman with the National AIDS Commis- 
sion who was sipping a Red Bull. 
As a crowd began to gather, the four groups 
took turns parading in formation around the 
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They escorted me across the field toward a line of sinister-looking shacks. 


field. A marching band materialized, its musi- 
cians clad in starched white uniforms with red 
braids, and began warming up in the middle of 
the field. Meanwhile, the 200 or so soldiers rep- 
resenting the army began to sing fight songs and 
shout slogans, waving their guns rhythmically in 
the air. It emerged that the march was running 
behind schedule because the different service 
branches were arguing about which would lead 
the procession. 

While this was being sorted out, a small group 
of young boy and girl scouts in green uniforms 
arrived, many of them no older than six or seven. 
They were about the only participants who had 
come unarmed, but did not lack for military 
professionalism. They approached the field in 
tight formation, feet stomping, arms swinging, 
stopping and turning on a dime. When they 
halted, the crowd applauded appreciatively. | 
was reminded that until just a year earlier, the 
local school uniform had consisted of camou- 
flage fatigues. 

Eventually the march began with the army 
in the lead and the others trailing behind. Like 
their elders, the kids continued to march in 
formation as the parade left the university and 
headed into the street. I followed near the back, 
behind the wildlife services and ahead of a pack 
of students whose banner proclaimed “Chil- 
dren: We the future leaders dream of a future 
free of HIV.” The road, dusty and covered with 
the crushed water bottles that litter Juba like 
fallen leaves, quickly became snarled in traffic; 
a long line of hulking SUVs, battered pickup 
trucks, and local minibuses soon stretched the 
length of our parade. 

Crowds gathered at the roadside to watch 
the spectacle as it crept slowly past the Customs 
Market and east across town, took a turn at a 
central roundabout, struggled over a particularly 
potholed and rutted road, and finally, nearly two 
hours after it began and a solid ninety minutes 
behind schedule, entered Juba Stadium. There 
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the president and vice president of South Sudan, 
standing on a small stage at midfield, formally 
reviewed their tardy troops while the rest of us 
looked for shade from the scorching midday sun. 

After an hour of speeches, the president 
returned to the stage to deliver the keynote 
address. Switching between Juba Arabic and 
English, he spoke for more than thirty minutes 
about his administration’s commitment to fight- 
ing AIDS, describing in detail the role he felt 
should be played by each in a long list of govern- 
ment agencies, international actors, and civil so- 
ciety groups. When he was finished, he awarded 
medals to the winners of that morning’s Cross 
Country Run For Peace, climbed into a waiting 
SUV, and took off in a five-car motorcade, led by 
what were surely Juba’s only marked police cars. 

Afterwards, I reflected on what a remarkable 
affair it had been. It was encouraging that the 
government was paying attention to an impor- 
tant public health threat, but it was particularly 
striking that it had managed—albeit with con- 
siderable help from the UN—to organize such 
a major public event and had won the public 
support of its most senior leadership. No doubt 
part of this interest was donor-driven, convic- 
tion inspired by the prospect of generous inter- 
national AIDS funding. But it was nonetheless 
a significant sign of the times that the president 
and his government were paying attention to a 
disease which, a few years earlier, would have 
seemed a remote concern at best. 

The whole spectacle also underscored just 
how close South Sudan remained, psychologi- 
cally and literally, to a state of conflict. There 
were the armed soldiers, police, firemen, and 
wildlife officers with their guns and chants, and 
there were the unforgettably militarized boy 
and girl scouts, Spartan children raised with a 
military ethos. Together they had transformed a 
march against AIDS into the only form of public 
performance anyone knew: a military parade. 

But there were other signs as well: on the 


parade route, for instance, we had passed under 
a billboard which showed a uniformed soldier 
putting his baby to bed under a mosquito net; 
the caption read: “You defended your country 
/ Now protect your family.” Even the speeches 
in the stadium employed military rhetoric; 
a woman living with AIDS rose to say of the 
SPLM, “They led us to victory and peace in the 
first conflict—and now they will do the same in 
this one against AIDS.” The collective portrait 
was of a society that remained fully mobilized 
and ready to fight, but it wasn’t clear if people 
were prepared to fight anything other than an- 
other war. 


A FEW DAYS LaTeER | went to visit the tomb of 
John Garang, the founder and visionary of the 
SPLA/M, the first president of South Sudan, 
who had been killed just six months after the 
signing of the CPA. His body was buried in a 
simple, open mausoleum built in a field in the 
center of Juba, to which politicians, school chil- 
dren, and citizens came to pay their respects. 

I was the only visitor around when I arrived 
early that morning, but the tomb was guarded 
by three soldiers sitting in plastic chairs, their 
machine guns leaning against a rotting wooden 
desk. One was seated beside the short red-car- 
peted walkway that led to the foot of Garang’s 
tomb, and he stared at me as I approached. He 
asked about my background and my intentions— 
Where was I from? What was I doing here? How 
long was I staying? He scrutinized my driver’s 
license and business card before finally, reluc- 
tantly, allowing me to approach the tomb. 

Afterwards, I went and sat beneath a tree in 
the nearby field and began jotting some notes. 
I had been there just a few minutes when I was 
approached by a man wearing civilian clothes. 
“Someone wants to see you.” I tried to decline, 
but then the soldier from the mausoleum ap- 
peared. They were insistent: “Someone wants 
to see you.” They escorted me across the field 
toward a line of sinister-looking shacks, but we 
stopped short of one in its courtyard. I found 
myself before a three-star general who had ap- 
parently spotted me writing. He was polite but 
suspicious and asked the same litany of ques- 


tions; he and a colleague also rifled through my 
notebook. After conferring with an aide for a 
moment, he returned my book, shook my hand, 
and sent me on my way. 

On the walk back to my compound, just out 
of sight of the tomb and revealing a remarkable 
lack of judgment, I tried to take a surreptitious 
photo of the national legislature. A few minutes 
later, I was approached by an older man wearing 
a tan safari suit; he was missing his right eye and 
his forehead was marked with tribal scars. As 
we talked, another man approached and saluted. 
He ran through the same questions, and also 
demanded, “Who gave you permission to take 
photos everywhere?” He seemed satisfied with 
my answers, but warned me sternly “It is not 
a good idea to take photos alone. You must be 
careful. People are scared here. You know what 
has been happening.” He continued, “Now that 
I know you are American, there is no problem— 
our countries are not enemies. But other people 
don’t know that—and if you are taking photos 
and they catch you . . .” His voice trailed off. 

It was disconcerting but hardly surprising 
that the military was so jittery during these 
tense times, but I was struck by this allusion 
to the public’s equally intense vigilance. Later 
I came across a speech in which President Kiir 
addressed his people, “I am alerting you to be on 
the watch out for the security of our country... 
Security is not the concern only of soldiers but is 
the responsibility of each and everyone in South 
Sudan.” A society fighting for survival lacks the 
luxury of distinguishing between military and 
civilian. The guns may have gone silent in South 
Sudan, but this boundary still remains blurred. 


BORN OF WAR AND SUSTAINED by the Khartoum 
threat, the South’s militarized citizenry have 
yet to demobilize. This serves a necessary se- 
curity function to be sure; the possibility of 
renewed war is all too real. But it also offers 
encouragement to the government that it just 
might succeed at retaining this mobilization and 
redirecting it to a new end: what Kiir calls the 
“battle for development.” 

Many post-conflict governments, particularly 
those propped up by a foreign power or the UN, 
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suffer from a lack of legitimacy or absence of 
authority, and quickly find themselves at odds 
with a population invariably disappointed by 
the shortcomings of the long awaited peace divi- 
dend. In countries like East Timor and Kosovo, 
Congo and Iraq, weak leaders spend as much 
time trying to retain control and fend off power 
grabs as they do providing the benefits of peace. 

But in South Sudan, the SPLM has become 
the government and its legitimacy and authority 
are uncontested. As a consequence, when Kiir 
declares that “we will not mobilize the people 
again for war but urge them to join us in our 
new struggle for development, reconstruction 
and provision of basic services,” he is not call- 
ing merely for public participation in individual 
programs, but for the people’s continued active 
backing for the government and its policies. 

It is certainly helpful to be able to secure 
heightened citizen participation in the develop- 
ment process, particularly for projects like the 
national census or local health initiatives (to say 
nothing of the upcoming election, or the future 
referendum). But for the vast majority of South 
Sudanese, there are few opportunities for them 
to personally contribute. For them, there is often 
little they can do but wait and hope the govern- 
ment builds a school or a clinic nearby or de- 
velops a road to their market. Indeed for them, 
Kiir’s declaration of a new struggle is something 
else: a call for them to now give their faith to 
their government just as they previously did to 
their army. By presenting it in these familiar 
terms, Kiir is trying to leverage the social cohe- 
sion and communal mobilization born of war 
into a new force for development. 

Is it working? As the AIDS Day parade demon- 
strated, Southerners clearly remain mobilized in 
the military sense, but it’s too early to tell whether 
this sense of solidarity will survive its translation 
into the civilian sphere. It has yet to be really 
tested; the government has to date benefited 
from the absence of any viable political opposi- 
tion. There are other political parties in South 
Sudan, but the SPLM—which has claimed that 
its membership roll exceeds five million support- 
ers—is still the only one that matters, having led 
the people to peace and autonomy. 
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The first real test may come in April 2010, 
when elections originally scheduled for 2009 
are set to be conducted for all positions in the 
government of South Sudan (and in the rest of 
the country). The SPLM will almost certainly 
win handily in the South and with little opposi- 
tion, but the introduction of electoral compe- 
tition may begin to strain this social cohesion. 
The prospect of a more conventional civilian 
political society poses real concern, particularly 
given South Sudan’s enormous vulnerability to 
corrosive tribe-based party politics. 

In far too many emerging democracies, politi- 
cians have found their fastest route to power by 
leveraging traditional ethnic or tribe-based fears 
and resentments. South Sudan, where tribal ri- 
valries run deep and sometimes turn violent, 
is deeply vulnerable to this threat; more than 
187,000 people were displaced by tribal and 
armed conflict in 2008, while at least 1,000 
people were killed in ethnic fighting during the 
first ten months of 2009. The government has 
accused the North of arming and encouraging 
rival militias; more than a few observers suggest 
that the North may be aiming to destabilize the 
South in order to provide a pretense to delay or 
undermine the April election. 

But not all of these troubles can be attributed 
to Khartoum’s machinations; even the SPLM 
has been susceptible in the past to tribe-based 
schisms. Kiir and much of the SPLM’s senior 
leadership are members of the Dinka tribe, the 
South’s largest, to the particular frustration of 
the Nuer tribe. It is inevitable that rising op- 
position leaders will seek to play on these ten- 
sions; neighboring Kenya stands as an entirely 
too painful a demonstration of how quickly a 
country (and one with far stronger government 
institutions) can be torn apart by these politics. 


AS LONG AS KHARTOUM poses an imminent threat, 
President Kiir is likely to enjoy the loyalty of a 
broadly united citizenry, who will again put 
their faith in his leadership. 

But if Kiir does succeed in reducing the 
long-term threat of war—whether through a 
successful election, or following the 2011 ref- 
erendum—then the public body will eventually 


start to evolve into a more traditional civilian 
society, with significant implications to South 
Sudanese politics and to its internal stability. 
Tribal politics aside, how will frustrations with 
the government, inevitable under these circum- 
stances, be channeled? Will grievances give rise 
to street protests, to internal challenges, to new 
armed factions? Will the government be able 
to cope with these challenges, will it be able to 
continue to progress? 

The threats to South Sudan’s future as a stable 
independent state are thus more than just the 
Northern military. Indeed, the tragic paradox 
is that securing South Sudan’s external security 
may heighten the threat to its internal stabil- 
ity; it is possible that these few years of semi- 
autonomy under the shadow of Khartoum will 
turn out to have been South Sudan’s greatest 
window of opportunity to build the foundations 
for a strong and effective government, one able 
to withstand the political threats of the future. 

It’s hardly clear that this opportunity has 
been seized. Walking around Juba, I couldn't 
help but think that every bit of Juba’s physical 
progress seemed reversible, that behind the ve- 
neer of physical development, little of substance 
has changed. It takes time to develop a country 
economically and politically, to instill real and 
permanent change able to withstand future set- 
backs. Kiir has pleaded for patience, and by mo- 
bilizing the public for this new “battle,” he has 
managed largely to win it—but for how long? 
With so far to go before South Sudan can stand 
on its own, Kiir and the government of South 
Sudan may be running out of time. 


A FEW DAYS BEFORE | was to leave Juba, Presi- 
dents Kiir and Bashir emerged from a 
conference in Khartoum to announce they had 
resolved their differences. The SPLM would be 
returning to the Government of National Unity; 
the funds promised for next year’s census had 
been transferred to southern coffers; northern 
soldiers would be redeployed from the South be- 
fore a new deadline; and some sixty laws would 
be reviewed. There was one critical issue that 
remained in dispute, but the contested North- 


South boundary, they agreed, would be consid- 
ered at a future meeting. 

This was no small omission; the boundary re- 
mains the issue most likely to bring the two sides 
back to war. Some analysts fear the inadvertent 
escalation of an incident along the border, while 
others predict a military campaign by both sides 
to take the contested oil fields when the South 
tries to secede. 

Still, there are others who hope a compromise 
can be reached before a crisis; a senior SPLM of- 
ficial I spoke with said he was “optimistic” about 
the possibility. There are compelling reasons for 
both sides to avoid war: the South because it has 
won virtually everything it sought, and the North 
because it would be risking a potentially devas- 
tating conflict (I spoke with one expert who de- 
scribed a plausible scenario in which the South 
would align with rebels in Darfur and in eastern 
Sudan to attack Khartoum on three fronts). The 
NCP might be willing to allow the South to slip 
away, ridding itself of the SPLM’s political oppo- 
sition and leaving it in full control over a rump 
Sudan. Ultimately though, there is no predict- 
ing the calculus of survival which will drive the 
NCP’s actions, and the lengths to which it will 
go to retain control of the Southern oil fields. 

As I drove to the airport to catch my depart- 
ing flight, the possibility of war seemed far 
removed. Another road had been closed for 
construction, and so we took a circuitous route, 
past the gleaming and newly constructed Joint 
Donor Office, beside the newly opened city hos- 
pital, and around the forthcoming office for vet- 
erans’ affairs. The airport was just as dilapidated 
as when | arrived, but on the adjacent plot the 
foundations had been laid for a new Juba airport. 

It was just before Christmas and my plane 
was packed for the pre-holiday rush, filled with 
aid workers, businesspeople, government staff, 
and other travelers. We managed a smooth take 
off, and I watched as Juba fell beneath us. I was 
struck by how, beyond and between every new 
road and building in Juba, there was still noth- 
ing but mud huts. And then, before too long, the 
huts thinned out and soon there was nothing to 
see but dry, red earth stretching out as far as the 
eye could see. G 
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Jama’s Journey 


Hargeisa, Somaliland, March 1936 


by Nadifa Mohamed 


ee: CHAPERONE FINALLY RELEASED his hold 
on Jama’s forearm, leaving a sweaty 
handprint on his skin. Jama’s legs shook from 
the long journey in the back of the old lorry 
and he clasped both of his thighs in his hands 
to steady them while his clansman went to re- 
plenish his stash of qat. Jama had put up with 
the mushy green spittle and the acrid stink that 
had accompanied the ostrich catcher’s habit 
for the day and night it took to cross the Red 
Sea by dhow and get from Aden to Hargeisa. 
Jama’s bloated, gaseous stomach bulged out 
before him and he wondered why it stretched 
further and further the hungrier he got. For 
weeks after his mother’s burial, his gut had 
contracted, cramped, made him vomit, given 
him diarrhoea, the pain slowing his steps to 
that of an old decrepit man. Every night he 
dreamt of his mother: she followed a caravan 
in the Somali desert, and he would follow, call- 
ing out her name, but she never turned around, 
the distance between them growing until she 
was a speck on the horizon. A clanswoman had 
found him huddled in an alley, covered in dust 
and blood. It took just three days for a human 
telephone network to locate his great-aunt Jin- 
now in Hargeisa and deliver Jama to her—or, 
rather, to this roadside where a group of men 
stood with their herd of camels, watching while 
the lorry overheated, its metal grill grimacing 
under an acacia tree. 

Jama looked around him; Somaliland was yel- 
low, intensely yellow, a dirty yellow, with streaks 


of brown and green. There was no smell of food 
or incense or money drifting in the air as there 
was in Aden, there were no farms, no gardens, 
but there was a sharp sweetness he breathed in, 
something invigorating, intoxicating. This was 
his country, this was the same air his father and 
grandfathers had breathed, the same landscape 
that they had known. Heat shimmered above the 
ground, making the sparse vegetation look like a 
mirage that would dissolve if you reached out for 
it. The emptiness of the desert felt purifying and 
yet disturbing after the tumultuous humanity of 
Aden, deserts were the birthplaces of prophets 
but also the playgrounds of jinns and shape- 
shifters. He had heard from his mother that his 
own great-grandfather Eddoy had walked out of 
his family’s encampment and into the sands; he 
had given no one word of where he was going, 
and was never seen again. Eddoy became one 
of the many bewitched by the shifting messages 
that were left among the dunes. 

Jama lay down under the acacia tree and 
spread his arms out; the sky covered him like a 
shroud and he felt cooled by the watery blueness 
washing over him. He awoke, disturbed by the 
sound of two voices above his head, and opened 
his eyes to see an old woman standing over him, 
as tall as a policeman. She bent down to wipe 
the drool from his sleepy face and held him to 
her bosom, filling his nose with her sour milk 
smell. Tears beaded up in the corner of his eyes 
but he drew them back, afraid of embarrassing 
them both. Jinnow took his hand and led him 
away, Jama floating behind her like a string cut 
loose from its kite. 
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Of everyone in the family, only Jinnow, the 
level-headed matriarch, had ever shown Jama’s 
mother any affection. Jinnow had delivered Am- 
baro into the world as a baby, whispering the 
call to prayer in the small shell of her ear, Jin- 
now had held the baby up to her mother, rubbed 
the blood off the child and revealed the brown 
birthmark on her cheek that earned her the old- 
fashioned name Ambaro, 

As they walked, Hargeisa appeared all of sud- 
den in the valley before them, It was only the ex- 
panse of emptiness around it that made Hargeisa 
seem like a town but unlike the straw and skin 
collapsible desert homes they had passed along 
the way, the houses in Hargeisa were forbidding 
white stone dwellings, as utilitarian as beehives, 
Large barred windows were decorated with sim- 
ple, geometric designs, and the wealthier houses 
had courtyards with bougainvillea and purple 
hibiscus creeping up their walls. Everywhere 
you looked there were closed doors and empty 
streets, All the town’s dramas were played out 
by figures hidden behind high walls and drawn 
curtains. 

Finally the gate to his grandfather's com- 
pound creaked open and a smiling girl said, 
“Aunty, is this Jama?” but Jinnow pushed past 
her, still holding Jama solidly by the arm. 

In the courtyard, women stood up to get a 
closer look at the boy, 

“Is this the orphan? Isn't he a spit of his fa- 
ther! Miskiin, may Allah have mercy on you!” 
they called. 

The girl bounced along in front of Jinnow, her 
big eye constantly peering back at Jama. 

Jinnow reached her room. “Go now, Ayan, 
go help your mother,” she said, shooing away 
the girl, and pulled Jama in after her. A large 
nomad’s aqal filled the room, an igloo made of 
branches and hides, She caught Jama’s look of 
surprise and patted his cheek. “I’m a true bedu, 
could never get used to sleeping under stones, 
felt like a tomb, come lie down and rest son,’ 
she said, 

The inside of the aqal was alight with brightly 
colored straw mats. Jama lay down obediently 
but couldn’t stop his eyes roving around. “Do 
you remember that you once stayed here with 
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your mother? No, look how my mind is rotting, 
how can you remember, you couldn't even sit 
up,” Jinnow chattered. 

Jama could remember something, the snug 
warmth, the light filtering through woven 
branches, the earthy smell, it was all imprinted 
in his mind from a past life. He watched Jinnow 
as she fussed around, tidying up her old lady par- 
aphernalia. She had the same high cheekbones, 
slanted eyes and low toned, grainy way of speak- 
ing as Ambaro, and Jama’s heart sank as he real- 
ized his mother would never be old like Jinnow. 

After a restless sleep, Jama ventured into 
the courtyard; the women carried on with 
their chores, but he could hear them whisper- 
ing about him. He ran towards a leafless tree 
growing next to the compound wall, climbed its 
spindly branches, and sat in a fork high up in the 
tree, Leaning into the cusp Jama floated over the 
roof and treetops, looking down like an unseen 
angel on the men in white walking aimlessly up 
and down the dusty street. The tree had beauti- 
ful brown skin, smooth and dotted with black 
beauty spots, like his mother’s had been, and he 
laid his head against the cool silky trunk. Jama 
rested his eyes but within moments felt tiny mis- 
siles hitting him, he looked down and saw Ayan 
and two little boys giggling. “Piss off! Piss off!” 
Jama hissed “Get out of here!” 

The children laughed louder and shook the 
tree, making Jama sway and lose his grip on his 
seat. “Hey bastard, come down, come down 
from the tree and find your father,” they sang, 
Ayan in the lead, with a cruel, gappy-toothed 
leer on her face. 

Jama waved his leg at that smile, hoping to 
smash the rest of her teeth in. “Who are you 
calling a bastard? You little turds, I bet you know 
all about bastards with your slutty mothers!” he 
shouted, drawing gasps from the women near 
him. 

“Hey Jinnow, come and get this boy of yours, 
such a vile mouth, you would think he was a 
Midgaan not an Aji. No wonder he was thrown 
into the streets,” said a long-faced woman. 

Jinnow, startled and ashamed, charged over 
to Jama and dragged him down, “Don’t do that, 
Jama! Don’t drag down your mother’s name.” 


Eo 


She pointed toward her room and Jama slunk 
away. 

Inside the agal, Jama cried and cried, for his 
mother, for himself, for his lost father, and it 
released something knotted up and tight within 
his soul; he felt the storm leave his mind. 


JINNOW SPENT HER DAYS tending her date palms, 
selling fruit in the market near the dry riverbed 
that bisected the town or weaving endless mats, 
while Jama appeared and disappeared through- 
out the day. With all the men away grazing the 
camels Jama spent time on the streets to avoid 
the harsh chatter of the compound women 
who treated him like a fly buzzing around the 
room, swatting him away when they wanted 
to talk dirty. Their faces a bright cruel yellow 
from beauty masks of powdered turmeric, they 
dragged each other into corners, hands cupped 
around mouths, and in loud whispers languidly 
assassinated reputations. They drew shoes in 
fights as quickly as cowboys drew pistols. 
Clutching her brown, spindly fingers against 
the wall of the compound, Ayan would peer over 
and watch as Jama disappeared down the road. 
Ayan was the daughter of one of the younger 
wives in the compound and lived in a smaller 
room away from Jinnow. Jama would stone her 
every time she approached him, so now she just 
satisfied herself with staring at him from a dis- 
tance, crossing and uncrossing her eyes, flap- 
ping her upturned eyelids at him. As a girl she 
was rarely allowed out and Jama’s bad reputa- 
tion within the compound and filthy mouth had 
slowly begun to win her admiration. She hoped 
to stare him into friendship but he had too long 
a memory for that and was still planning a re- 
venge for the time she dared call him bastard. 
Jama slyly observed her daily routine of house- 
work, childminding and standing around, one 
leg scratching the back of the other, and plotted 
her downfall. Ayan’s mother was a tall shrewish 
woman with a missing front tooth, a neglected 
third wife who beat her children down with 
words and blows. In front of her mother, Ayan 
was a well-behaved, hard-working child but in 
private she was a gang-leader and vicious fighter. 


Her troupe of scraggly infants would gather be- 
hind her after lunchtime, and prowl around the 
compound, catching lizards by the tail, spying 
on older children and going through their be- 
longings. If challenged, the younger children 
would take flight while Ayan fought the angry 
object of their snooping. Scratches and cuts 
formed patterns on her skin like the tattoos on 
a Maori warrior, her young face knocked into 
a jagged adult shape by the fists of her mother 
and cousins. Jama had no possessions to filch 
or secrets to hide, but to Ayan he presented an 
enigma, he was a strange silent boy who had 
returned from a foreign land. 

Jama would sometimes see Ayan in the eve- 
ning as the women gathered around the paraf- 
fin lamp to tell stories. Tales about the horrors 
some women were made to suffer at the hands of 
men, about the secret lovers some women kept, 
or about Dhegdheer who killed young women 
and ate their breasts. Ayan would regularly be 
mocked as “dirty” and “loose” by the women and 
older children for being uncircumcised and her 
head would droop down in shame. Her stupid 
mistakes would also be recounted; she had once 
tried to open a lock with her finger and instead 
got it stuck. “I thought that is how people open 
locks!” Ayan wailed. 

“Served you right, that was Allah’s reward 
for your snooping,” rejoiced her mother. Jama’s 
favourite stories were about his grandmother 
Ubah, who travelled on her own as far as the 
Ogaden desert to trade skins, incense, and other 
luxuries despite having a rich husband. “What a 
woman, Ubah was a queen and my best friend,” 
Jinnow would sigh. All the storytellers claimed 
to have seen a shapeshifter, nomads who at night 
turned into animals and looked for human prey 
in town, disappearing before daybreak and the 
first call to prayer. Ayan’s eyes would form fright- 
ened wide circles in the orange light and Jama 
could see her trying to nestle next to her mother 
and getting pushed irritably away. Jama hoped 
that one of these shape shifters would snatch 
Ayan away, and take her out into the pitch black 
night where shadows slipped in and out of alleys. 
Alleys where hyenas stalked alongside packs of 
wild dogs, hunting lone men together, ripping 
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out the tendons from their fleeing ankles as they 
tried to run for their lives, their helpless screams 
piercing the cloistered night. 


JAMA'S LIFE WAS NO DIFFERENT to the goats tied 
up in the compound, staring blankly as they 
chewed on peelings. He was just a lump of dull 
clay that no one wanted to mould or breathe life 
into, he was not sent to school, not sent out with 
the camels, only told “Fetch this” and “Get out!” 
The wives made a show of exchanging glances 
and locking their rooms if he was nearby, they 
were all like Mrs Islaweyne in their pettiness. 
The only comfort he found was at night in Jin- 
now’s aqal, when Jama would allow her to tuck 
him in under the thin sheets and wait for her 
to start talking about his parents. With his eyes 
tightly closed Jama would listen to Jinnow de- 
scribe how his father leapt out one night in the 
desert and with a flaming torch scared away hy- 
enas that were stalking the family camels, how 
his mother had run away as a child and got as 
far as the sea before she was brought home. Jin- 
now remembered them at their best, young and 
brave before hunger, disappointment and illness 
brought them low. 

She recited old gabays to make him laugh; 
“Life in this world allows one man to grow pros- 
perous, while another sinks into obscurity and 
is made ridiculous, a man passing through the 
evil influence of red Mars is feebler than a new 
born lamb punched on the nose.” 

Jinnow told Jama one night, “I know you are 
sick of milk, you think you are a man already 
but don’t hurry to that, Jama, the world of men 
is cruel and unforgiving, don’t listen to those 
fools in the courtyard, you are not an orphan, 
you have a father, a perfectly good father who 
will return.” 

“Why hasn’t he come to collect me then? 
What’s he waiting for?” 

“We are all servants of our fate, he will come 
when he can. Hopefully he has made a good life 
for you both somewhere.” 

“What's wrong with here? This is where we 
belong.” 

“Your father has too much music in his soul 
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for this kind of life, your mother did too but she 
tried hard to drown it out. Life here is too hard, 
everyone is peering over the horizon, but one 
day inshallah you will also see how wide the 
world is.” 

“But where is my father?” 

“Far, far away, in a town called Gederaf in 
Sudan, beyond Ogaden, beyond Djibouti, many 
months’ walk, son, I heard that he was fighting 
in Abyssinia but now it seems he is in Sudan 
trying to become a driver again.” 

“Can I go to him?” 

“Allah, how could I let you do that? I owe 
it your mother to make sure you don’t come to 
any harm. She is watching me, I feel her here,” 
Jinnow placed her hand on her stomach. “She 
is like a light there, you understand son? Your 
mother, Kahawaris, sometimes the dead are 
more alive than the living, no one really dies, 
not while there are people who remember and 
cherish them.” 


JAMA WAS READY TO EXPLODE cooped up in the 
compound, he needed a job so that he could add 
to his mother’s money and find his father. He 
scoured the barren town for places to work, but 
shops and homes operated on the most basic lev- 
els of survival and there was no room for luxu- 
ries such as paid servants. The market consisted 
of a handful of women laying out dying fruits 
and withered vegetables on dusty cloths in the 
sand, they sat in the sun gossiping, collecting 
their meagre income in their laps. The market 
brought everyone together, all of Hargeisa’s Aji 
clans; the Eidegalle, Habr Yunis, Habr Awal, 
Arrab emerged from the wire perimeters that 
the British had built around their encampments 
and traded. The eating houses were the haunt of 
Hargeisa’s men but they were offered only two 
dishes whatever their wealth, boiled rice with ei- 
ther boiled goat or camel. The cook would serve 
as waiter and dishwasher as well and would earn 
a pittance for all three jobs. Children and young 
men mobbed them for the leftovers from the 
eating houses, pushing the smaller ones out of 
their way. Men chewed qat constantly to stave 
away the nagging hunger in their stomachs, so 


they wouldn't succumb mentally to it, wouldn't 
humiliate themselves. Late in the afternoon, the 
steps of the Habr Awal warehouses were clogged 
with men talking over each other, laughing, and 
composing epigrams but later as the qat left 
their systems they became morose, reclining 
like statues as the town darkened around them. 
Even with qat, the fear of hunger determined 
every decision every person made, where to go, 
what to do, who to be. Destitute nomads would 
come in from the countryside and sit under 
trees, too exhausted to move any further. If it 
was a Monday and they could drag themselves 
to the white offices of the Sha’ab in the south- 
west of town, the District Commissioner would 
hear their appeals, and bestow four annas on the 
most deserving. 

Jama thought himself tough but the youth 
of Hargeisa were desert hardened, belligerent 
brawlers, uninterested in small talk with strang- 
ers, and the boys his age just wanted to sing and 
dance with the market girls. Not finding any 
companionship inside the compound or outside, 
Jama retreated deep into himself and made his 
mind his playground, fantasising all day about 
the father he had somehow lost. Conjuring his 
father was a pleasure, his strong muscles, gold 
rings and watches, nice shoes, thick hair, expen- 
sive clothes could all be refashioned on a whim, 
he said and did only what Jama wanted without 
the intrusion of reality. The fact that his father 
was alive made him everything Jama could want, 
while seeing his mother in his mind’s eye was 
agonising, he could recall the way she smelt be- 
fore dying, the sweat running down her temples, 
the fear she was trying to mask from him. 


JAMA HAD SEEN YOUNG Boys working in the 
slaughterhouse, ferrying the carcasses of freshly 
killed animals to the eating houses and market. 
He watched the couriers, their necks awkwardly 
bent by the weight on their shoulders, their feet 
frantically shuffling forward, propelling whirl- 
winds of sand up their legs. The work was hard 
and dirty, but Jama resolved to get money by 
whatever means necessary. 

He woke up early one morning, the sky grey 


and the air still cool, and snuck out of the room, 
Jinnow’s snores chasing after him. A hyena rich 
darkness covered the town and Jama could feel 
Jinns and half men at his back stalking the alleys, 
making the hairs on his neck stand on end. He 
sped to the slaughterhouse, the cries of camels 
and sheep growing in volume as he got closer, 
and he summoned up an image of his father; 
tall, strong, elegant in uniform, a smile play- 
ing on his dark lips. The slaughterhouse was 
empty of people; only the penned-up animals, 
waiting since nightfall for their deaths to come, 
acknowledged him, fixing their pleading eyes 
on him, sticking their flaring nostrils into the 
air. Jama felt the impending bloodshed sizzle 
in the air and rubbed down the tiny hairs on 
his lower spine as they nervously stood up, as if 
they were frightened conscripts standing to at- 
tention before a bloodied old general. He paced 
up and down, avoiding the eyes of the animals, 
turning his back to them, counting the stars, as 
they one by one bowed and left the stage. As the 
sun rose, more tiny figures emerged from the 
dawn horizon, approaching Jama with hostile 
eyes. Jama looked around with satisfaction as he 
realised that he was amongst the tallest of the 
motley crew of boys which had formed, waiting 
for the butchers to come and make their selec- 
tion from them. With the same swift appraisal of 
strength and value that they usually trained on 
livestock, the butchers would pick their couriers 
for the day. The Midgaan and Yibir boys, those 
too young to understand that they would never 
be chosen, were insulted out of the line-up; “Get 
out of here, you dirty shit, go and clean some 
latrines!” They moved away, forming a separate 
line, silent and enraged. The oldest porters were 
camel herders who had been possessed by jinns 
in the lonely haunted desert and were now for- 
bidden from approaching the camels. The small- 
est were barely five years old, bewildered little 
children who had been dumped in Hargeisa 
by nomad fathers keen to toughen them up, 
they had been ripped from their mother’s arms 
and now slept huddled in groups on the street. 
Hungry and lonely they followed older children 
wherever they went, their fathers occasionally 
visiting to ask “So, how much have you made?” 
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The butchers arrived already smelling of 
blood, with an impatient slap on the shoulder 
and a grunt they pushed out of the line the boys 
that they would employ that day. Jama was one 
of the chosen few. The unlucky ones slunk away 
to their mats or patches of dirt and prepared 
to sleep away the day and its insidious hunger 
pangs. Jama walked towards the killing ground 
but hung back, hoping to avoid seeing the actual 
slaughters. A man shouted “Hey you! Whatever 
your name is! Come here!” 

Jama turned around and saw a broad, bare- 
chested man kneeling over a dead camel, still 
holding onto its reins as if it could make an 
escape. 

“Jama, my name is Jama, uncle.” 

“Whatever. Come and take this carcass over 
to the Berlin eating house for me. Wait here 
while I prepare it.” Jama stood back and waited, 
as the butcher took his cleaver and cut off the 
neck and legs, removed the skin from the camel’s 
torso and emptied it of heart, stomach, intes- 
tines and other organs that only the poorest 
Somalis ate. The carnage shocked Jama, its ef- 
ficiency and speed making it even more dread- 
ful, he stood before the giant, naked, gleaming 
ribcage, frightened and awed by its desecration. 
The butcher got up wiping his red hands on his 
sarong before picking up the ribcage and balanc- 
ing it on Jama’s head. Its weight made him stag- 
ger and the soft, oozing flesh pressed revoltingly 
onto his skin. Jama pushed himself forward, 
trying to not career around, but the heavy load 
drove him left and right. He stopped and pushed 
the ribcage down his neck onto his shoulders 
and held it wedged there as if he was Atlas hold- 
ing up the world in his fragile arms. The broad 
bones jutted into Jama’s back and blood trickled 
down from his hair onto his shoulders and down 
his spine, making his brown back glisten with a 
ruby lustre. His nose was filled with the dense, 
iron smell of blood and he stopped against a 
wall to retch emptily. Blood dripped onto the 
sand, decorating his footprints with delicate red 
pools, as if he was a wounded man. He finally 
reached the eating house and hurriedly handed 
over the ribcage to a cook through a window. 
The cook grabbed it as if it were weightless and 
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turned back to his talking and chopping with- 
out acknowledging the human carriage that had 
brought the delivery to him. Jama walked back 
to the slaughterhouse, a grimace set on his face, 
his sticky arms held away from his rancid body 
so that they wouldn’t rub and release the metal- 
lic fumes. He delivered four more carcasses that 
morning and by the end he resembled a little 
murderer covered in the juices and viscera of 
his victims. Jama carefully tied his hard-earned 
money in the bottom of his sarong and walked 
home. The blood dried quickly in the noon sun 
and his hair and skin began to itch, he rolled his 
palms over his skin and the blood peeled off in 
claret strips. The insides of his nails were choked 
with dried blood and his sticky hair attracted 
fat, persistent flies, their buzzing causing an in- 
furiating pandemonium by his ears. Jama had 
grown used to his own high, rich smell but the 
scent of death clinging to him was unbearable. 
Knowing that the precious water in the com- 
pound was only occasionally used for bathing, 
he hurriedly removed as much of the filth from 
his body as he could, using sand to clean himself 
as the Prophet advised. He arrived at the com- 
pound door and it was opened by Ayan before 
he had even knocked, she had fresh cuts on her 
face and one of her plaits had come apart, her 
wavy hair fanning out over one side of her head. 
“Nabad Jama,” she enunciated slowly, looking 
into his eyes intensely. “Where have you been? 
You look tired, and what is that in your hair?” 
she reached out to touch his hair but he slapped 
her hand away. 

“Get off, you idiot,” he said eruffly, walking 
away to Jinnow’s room. He could hear Ayan skip- 
ping behind him, her rubber sandals clapping 
the earth. “I'll get you one day,” he threatened. 
Tired and hungry, he just wanted to collapse 
onto his straw mat. Ayan continued to follow 
him until unable to contain herself any longer, 
she exploded with her news, “The ginger cat is 
pregnant! She’s not just fat, there are kittens in 
there! Come and see, Jama! Come.” 

Jama turned around and gave her the most 
belittling dead eye he could muster, before 
going into Jinnow’s room and slamming the 
door shut behind him. He heard Ayan squeal 


in frustration before trundling back to the main 
courtyard. There was a stillness in the air, the 
compound was silent, cobwebs floated from 
the ceiling, cockroaches scuttled into crevices, 
everyone was dozing. The droning of insects 
in the air was punctuated by the hammering 
and ratter-tattering speech of workmen build- 
ing a house nearby. The smell of charcoal, 
onions, meat, tea boiling with cloves and car- 
damom drifted from underneath the door. As 
Jama dozed images of Hargeisa appeared in his 
mind, the roughness of hot rocks and thorns 
underfoot, the soft prickliness of camel fur, the 
taste of dates, ghee, hunger, a parched mouth 
surprised with the taste of food. 


A YOUNG WOMAN ARRIVED at the compound while 
he slept, she carried her slim possessions in a 
bundle on her back and looked ready to col- 
lapse. She was one of Jinnow’s nieces, who had 
recently run away to marry a man from another 
clan. 

“Isir? What are you doing back here?” shouted 
one of the wives. 

“That man doesn’t want me anymore, he’s 
divorced me.” 

“You see! Has he given you your meher at 
least?” 

Through the thin walls Jama was awoken by 
the compound women scurrying around, “She 
has been possessed, I can a see a jinn in her 
eyes, call Jinnow.” they called. Jinnow brought 
Isir into the aqal, Jama pretended to be asleep 
but watched as Jinnow inspected Isir, rubbing 
her hands all over her body, half doctor, half 
priestess. 

“How do you feel, girl?” 

“Fine, I’m fine, just keep those crazy women 
away from me,” Isir said; she was dressed in rags 
but her beauty was still intense. 

“What happened?” 

“That idiot, that enemy of God says I am pos- 
sessed.” 

Isir caught Jama’s eyes peeking out from 
under his arm and he shut them quickly. 

“Has he given you any of your dowry?” 

“Not one gumbo.” 


In the dim light, the women looked as if they 
were ready to commit some mysterious deed. 
Jinnow gathered herbs from her leather pouches 
and told Isir to eat them. She left Isir to rest and 
called the other women of the compound. As the 
neighbourhood alaagad with shamanic powers 
they could not refuse her. 

Isir shook Jama. “Are you Ambaro’s son?” 

Jama nodded. Isir’s large brown eyes had the 
same burning copper in them as his mother’s 
had. 

“Go and listen to what they”re saying for me,” 
she demanded. 


JAMA WENT AS IsiR’S EYES AND EARS. Our sister 
needs us, she has been afflicted by a saar, we 
must exorcise her tonight, as her husband is 
not here you must bring perfume, new clothes, 
halwa, incense, amber and silver to my room to 
satisfy the jinn. I will conduct the ceremony,” 
proclaimed Jinnow. 

“She’s always been like this, it’s the price for 
her beauty,’ Ayan’s mother scoffed. “Isir has 
always been leading men on, one of them has 
finally put a curse on her.” 

“Nonsense,” shouted Jinnow. ‘she is of our 
blood, we can not stand aside when she needs 
us, what if a man threw you out with the rub- 
bish?” The compound women grumbled but 
agreed to prepare the saar ceremony. 

Some cleaned Jinnow’s room, some cooked, 
some borrowed drums, others collected the gifts. 
When the children had been fed and sent away, 
Isir was led by a procession to Jinnow’s room. 
Jama was locked out, but with a pounding heart 
he climbed the wall and walked over the roof 
until he could lean over Jinnow’s window. The 
room was brightly lit with paraffin lamps, smoky 
with expensive incense. Jinnow had brought 
more old women, mysterious crones with shin- 
ing dark skin and strong hands. After the incense 
had been passed around, and the gifts presented 
to the jinn, Jinnow took the largest drum and 
pounded it intermittently while shouting out in- 
structions to the jinn. Isir stood in the centre of 
the room, looking stiff and nervous, with every 
command the old women chanted “Ameen” 
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and the young women clapped. Then the old 
women brought out small drums, got to their 
feet and started drumming in earnest. Jinnow 
stood behind Isir, grabbed her around the waist 
and forced her to dance, the crowd ululated and 
danced with them. Jinnow tore off Isir’s heads 
carf and pulled at her hair. Jama watched as Isir's 
movements took on a life of their own, , Jinnow 
was an inch away from her face shouting and cry- 
ing, “Nin hun, nin hun, a bad man, a bad man, 
never tie yourself to a bad man, we told you he 
was useless, useless while you were brave and 
strong, Allah loves you, Allah loves you.” Isir’s 
tears flowed freely down her face, she looked like 
a lost little girl to Jama. Jinnow spun around Isir 
with more energy than he could have imagined, 
steam was rising from the women and no-one 
noticed his head hanging upside down in the 
window, Isir had her head flung back, her eyes 
half-closed but staring unseeingly into Jama’s, 
she was saying things that Jama could not un- 
derstand, Jinnow was encouraging her, shouting, 
“You are carrying this load on your back and you 
are staggering around with it like a tired camel, 
stop here and pass your load to me! Send him 
out of your soul! You are full of ghosts! Spit them 
out! Get your freedom, my girl!” 

Isir carried on weeping while the compound 
women danced around her, clapping their sup: 


port and flushing out their own grief. 


ISIR BECAME A SMALL ALLY against the compound 
women; she slept in the same room as Jinnow 
and Jama and joined in on their late night con- 
versations, 

“L used to sleep right there next to Ambaro, 
where you are now Jama, plaiting our hair, tick: 
ling each other” 

“That's right, that’s right,” encouraged Jinnow, 

“Jinnow would throw a slipper at us to qui- 
eten our laughter.” 

“They had no sense of time.” 

“Do you remember, aunty, how she would 
read our palms? Telling us all kinds of things, 
how many men we would marry, how many 
children we'd have, she scared the other girls 
with that talk,” 
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Jama sat up on his elbows and listened at- 
tentively to the women. 

“It’s because she had the inner eye and she 
didn’t soften or hide what she saw, I saw it in her 
from an early age, | watched her read the future 
in shells when she was not yet five, grown men 
would come and ask her to tell them their fate. 
Did she tell you all this, Jama?” Jinnow asked. 

Jama scanned his memory. “She only told me 

that I had been born with the protection of all 
the saints and that a black mamba had blessed 
me while I was in her stomach.” 
“That is all true, you had a very auspicious 
birth, every kaahin and astrologer envied your 
signs, even Venus appeared the night you were 
born.” 

Jama rested his head on his arm and sighed 
loudly. ifonly he could meet his father he would 
believe all of their fanciful words. 


JAMA WENT TO THE ABATTOIR every morning, and 
his eagerness and industriousness meant he was 
always picked out, creating enemies for him 
amongst the other hungry children, but only a 
few resentful slaps or gobs of spit landed on him. 
Jama saw the sweaty, smelly work as a kind of 
test that, if passed, would entitle him to see his 
father, a trial of his worth as a son and as a man. 
He hid all of his abattoir money wrapped in a 
cloth inside a tin can in Jinnow’s room. The bun- 
dle of coins grew and grew in its hiding place, 
and he could feel the reunion with his father 
approaching, whether his father came to him 
or he went to his father Jama knew it was fated 
to be. He read it in the clouds, in the entrails of 
the carcasses he delivered, in the grains of coffee 
at the bottom of his cup. 

After work, he often wandered around town, 
sometimes as far as the Yibro village that nes- 
tled against the thorny desert on the outskirts of 
Hargeisa. He walked through the pariah neigh- 
bourhood looking for signs of the magic Yibros 
were said to possess, he wanted some of their 
powerful poison to use against Ayan, to watch 
her hair and nails drop off. Jama peered into 
small dark huts, an outcast amongst outcasts, 
hot dark eyes following his progress. But there 


was no magic to be seen, the Yibros had yet to 
find spells that would turn dust into bread, po- 
tions to make their dying children live or curses 
that would keep their persecutors at bay. An Aji 
boy in their midst could easily bring trouble. 
If a hair on his head was hurt a pack of howl- 
ing wolves would descend on the village, rip- 
ping and tearing at everyone and everything, 
so they watched him and hoped that his curios- 
ity would quickly be satisfied. The village had 
only recently stopped mourning for a young 
man killed by Ajis, his body had been cut up 
and the flesh put in a basket outside his fam- 
ily’s hut. His mother collapsed when she peered 
into the basket and realised where the plentiful 
meat had come from, his head was at the bot- 
tom, broken and grey. No blood money could 
be demanded by them, his father went to work 
in the town the next day as he did every day, 
smiling to hide his fury, bowing down to men 
who had dismembered his child. Jama saw that 
the village was full of women; Yibro men were 
usually labouring elsewhere, hammering metal 
or working leather or in the town cleaning 
out latrines. The children sat outside picking 
their noses, their stomachs stretched to burst- 
ing point, destitution the way of life. The clan 
handouts that kept other Somalis afloat were 
absent here as the Yibros were so few and so 
poor. Ancient superstitions meant that Aji So- 
malis ostracised Yibros and Midgaans and other 
undesirables without any thought; Yibros were 
just Jews, eaters of forbidden foods, sorcerers. 
Jama was only dimly aware that these people 
received a payment from families like his when- 
ever a male child was born and that a curse or 
spell from a Yibir was more powerful and de- 
structive than from anyone else. Jama could see 
why they were feared, their clothes were even 
more raggedy than his, their shacks open to the 
cruelties of the August heat and the October 
freeze, their intimacy with misery deeper than 
that of anyone else. 


ON A STILL STAGNANT DAY, Jama returned home 
from work to find Ayan in Jinnow’s room. Stand- 
ing on tip-toe, her eyes ringed with stolen kohl, 


her raccoony eyes widened as she saw Jama 
staring at her as she snooped through Jinnow’s 
things, the beautiful silver kohl bottle rolling on 
the floor separately from its ornate lid. 

“Thief! Thief!” shouted Jama, filled with hor- 
ror that she might have found the father-finding 
money. “What are you doing? You thief!” he said 
as he lunged at her. 

Surprise had frozen a ridiculous expression 
on Ayan’s face, her eyebrows had arched up 
like the spines of frightened cats and her gap- 
toothed mouth hung open. Jama pulled her arms 
around her back, lifting her thin, dusty feet up 
from the ground. 

“Let me go!” she cried. 

“What do you want in here? What are you 
looking for? Has someone sent you?” 

“No, no, please Jama, I was just looking, wal- 
laahi, let me go!” she begged. Jama in confusion 
held on to her. Ayan was strong and supple for 
a girl but she was no match for a feral street 
boy like Jama. He was too embarrassed to check 
her body for the money so seeing the imposing 
dark wood wardrobe with the key in the lock, he 
opened the door and shoved Ayan in. He quickly 
turned the key and stood back, shaking, with 
sweat beads trickling down his forehead. He 
stared at the wardrobe door as Ayan kicked and 
shouted to be let out. 

“Jama! Jama! Jama! Let me OUT! I can’t 
breathe! “ said her muffled voice. 

Jama gathered himself, and with a jabbing 
finger said, “You are staying in there, you dirty 
thief, until Jinnow comes back and checks you.” 

Ayan screamed long and loud, her erratic 
breathing and convulsive tears clearly audible 
in the room. Jama wiped the sweat off his brow 
and walked out of the room as Ayan continued to 
wail and weep, “It’s dark! It’s too hot. I’m going 
to die. Murderer! Murderer! Jama the Bastard 
Murderer!” 

Jama waited and waited outside Jinnow’s 
room, inside the cupboard Ayan gulped down 
the warm old air and emitted a low, strange 
whine. Her jail was lined with nuptial gowns 
and undergarments given as part of ancient 
dowries, the relics of dead loves and youthful 
dreams of glamour and romance. The velvety 
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blackness around her shifted and made room 
for its young visitor. She felt like she was at the 
bottom of a deep, deep well, too deep in the 
earth to ever be found, panic washed over her 
in rapid waves. The noon prayer came and went 
as did the afternoon prayer and it was not until it 
was nearly time for the sunset prayer that Jama 
could hear Jinnow’s voice rising up from a com- 
motion in the courtyard. Jinnow walked down 
the hallway from the courtyard followed by a 
loud troupe of compound women, she had a be- 
leaguered look on her wrinkled face. 

“Have you seen Ayan? Her mother can’t find 
her.’ Jinnow asked. 

Jama looked up and it was only then that it 
occurred to him how long he had spent on that 
doorstep and how long Ayan had spent in her 
makeshift prison. Jama got up creakily on weak 
legs. With slippery fingers before a roomful of 
expectant females, Jama turned the key on the 
wardrobe lock. Immediately a stink of urine 
swelled out of the hot stuffy cell. There lay Ayan, 
barely conscious, her head flung back, her too- 
red tongue lolling. A collective gasp surged from 
the audience and Jinnow shoved Jama violently 
out of the way to get to Ayan, she shook Ayan 
and kissed her face until the girl’s eyes snapped 
open and a long scream coiled out from her. 
Ayan’s mother grabbed her child and hugged 
her suffocatingly against her bosom. “May God 
break your back, you devil,” she said over Ayan’s 
shoulder, her eyes ringed with antimony shoot- 
ing daggers of hate deep into him. 

Jama stuttered, “She’s a thief Jinnow, check 
her, she was trying to steal my money.” 

“May God break your balls, you lying bastard, 
you are cursed by all the saints” screeched the 
mother. “Oh tolla’ay, tolla’ay, my poor child, 
may God put you under the ground, you eunuch, 
you devil!” 

Jinnow’s head sunk down and fat tears rolled 
down Jama’s distraught face. Young women 
bearing water and cloths dragged Ayan from her 
mother’s grip and took her away to revive and 
clean her. Ayan’s mother stretched out to her full 
height and with a long sharp fingernail pushed 
up Jama’s face, “I want you out of here, or I swear 
to God I will cut your nasty little thing off.” The 
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courtyard women left the room, leaving behind 
them a miasma of hair oil and incense. 

Jinnow pulled Jama into crushing grip and 
kneaded his back, shoulders, and neck, violently 
and soothingly. She told him to lie down but he 
didn’t, he pulled away and took one last hard 
look at her. Jinnow’s small eyes were framed 
with short, feathery eyelashes, her skin looked 
like old paper, moles spread over her cheeks and 
nose, and three of her front teeth were gold, she 
was an elderly Ambaro. Jinnow and Isir left their 
room to soothe Ayan’s mother and Jama grabbed 
his stash of money and snuck out behind them as 
stealthily as a cat. There was a deep, false silence 
echoing across the courtyard but he could see 
twinkling eyes peeking out behind curtains and 
doors. As he walked out into the sunset, a bitter 
wind flicked at his threadbare clothes and drew 
goose pimples from his skin. Stars grew smaller 
and dimmer above as paraffin lamps were placed 
on window sills down the street, burning like 
golden fireflies trapped in cages. Jama heard 
Jinnow calling him back and glanced over his 
shoulder, Jinnow stood in the street barefooted, 
her arm threadlike as she held it aloft. He waved 
to her, trying desperately to communicate his 
gratitude and love, but he ran on. It fell into 
Jama’s mind that he wasn’t a child anymore; he 
needed to learn how to be a man. Jama reached 
Naasa Hablood, the Maiden’s Bosoms, the coni- 
cal twin hills overlooking Hargeisa, and peered 
below to see the lamps and lights of the town 
disappearing into the gauzy brown haze of a dust 
storm. The wind licked and slapped the cower- 
ing wooden nomad huts while the white stone 
houses stood pompously amidst the flying rub- 
bish but eventually the whole town disappeared 
as if it was just a mirage from an old Arabic tale; 
and just as easily Jama was spirited away from 
family, home and homeland. 

Sand scratched his eyes and blurred the path 
as it danced around the desert in a frenetic 
whirling ballet. Jama’s sarong was nearly pulled 
off by the mischievous sand jinns hiding within 
the storm. Jama covered his face with his sa- 
rong and managed to make slow progress like 
that. The dust storm had turned the sun a dark 
orange, and it crept away below the horizon to 


be replaced by an anaemic and fragile-looking 
moon. Jama stumbled across the hills, kicking 
rocks away with bare feet, giant thorns poking 
and prodding dangerously. Desert animals scur- 
ried around looking for refuge, their small paws 
scrambling over Jama’s sand-swathed feet. Ex- 
hausted, Jama stopped and collapsed onto the 
sand. With nothing but the howl of the wind 
around him, he fell asleep, the cold scratch of 
the storm still assailing his arms and legs. When 
he opened his inflamed eyes it was the hour be- 
fore sunrise but he saw a tarred road laid out in 
front of him as if jinns had prepared it while he 
slept. It was strewn with sand, leaves and twigs 
by the departing storm. The wind had calmed 
and the temperature was mild, he stood up ex- 
citedly and scanned the road, left to right, right 
to left, hoping for the round lights of a lorry to 
emerge, but there was no light apart from the 
white of the moon. The tarred road was cool 
and smooth against his desert sore feet and he 
walked slowly as the sun returned joyously to 
the east, its rays lighting the undulating road 
until it took on the appearance. 

A rumbling sound reverberated along the road 
and then the “daru daru daruuu” horn of an in- 
visible lorry pierced the morning air like a cock- 
erel cry. Jama ran down to meet it, and narrowly 
avoided its gigantic hood as it careered around 
the bend and raced past. Standing in its sooty 
trail, Jama wondered how long it would take to 
get to Sudan, if he had enough money, if he could 
get food and water on the road. He only knew to 
walk away from Hargeisa, everything else was a 
mystery. He walked up the side of a mountain, 
rocks slipping under his feet. He tripped on the 
skeletons of goats killed by earlier droughts; their 
bleached white rib cages jutted out of the dirt 
like teeth and inside them tiny yellow flowers 
sprouted from cacti. The desert terrified him, the 
silence, the boulders marking nomad’s graves, 
the emptiness. Jama scampered further up the 
mountain, hoping to find human company by fol- 
lowing the goat droppings left by a passing herd. 
As he climbed higher the Maroodi Jeeh valley was 
spread out beneath him and he scaled the large 
granite boulders believing that he would be able 
to see Sudan from the summit. He squinted at 


the strip of blue on the horizon, unsure whether 
it was sky or sea. The land looked eerie from this 
height, dry riverbeds snaked across the earth as 
far as the eye could see, acacia trees grew bent 
and stunted in tangled harassed-looking clumps 
like old widows begging. Massive stony-faced 
boulders sat squatly amidst nothing. Towering 
termite mounds, the zenith of insect architec- 
tural genius, stood tall and imposing like bleak 
apartment blocks. A nomad’s house built from 
branches and straw had a high fence around it, 
keeping out emptiness. A raw breeze prickled 
Jama’s skin, and dark purple clouds amassed in 
the sky. To the far east shone a spontaneous river, 
fed by rain falling on the distant Golis mountains. 
Vultures swooped above the river praying for 
drowned bodies. In the water, opals and emer- 
alds glinted. Small villages had grown alongside 
the road, the fragile dwellings placed so close to 
its edge that it seemed the speed of a racing lorry 
would blow them away. Here and there forgotten 
paraffin lamps burned dangerously in the make- 
shift homes. Far off to the north, galloped British 
colonial officers in khaki looking for warthogs to 
set off their game of pig-sticking. Warthogs were 
rarely seen in the country any more but the Brit- 
ish were even more elusive, generally preferring 
to hide in their Raj-style government bungalows 
from the heat and bloody foreignness of Somalil- 
and. The sight of the groomed Arabian horses 
sweating in the scrub, tormenting the poor wart- 
hogs, saddened Jama and he climbed back down 
the mountainside to the road. 

Jama walked and walked. No more cars or lor- 
ries passed by and he didn’t see any camel cara- 
vans, but he carried on stubbornly. The clouds 
pursued him, gathering in speed and strength, 
an army dressed in black marching across the 
sky, conquering the blue. Straight ahead of him 
the sun got heavier and larger like a hot old lady 
wobbling before her knees finally buckled. He 
reached a ruined Oromo town, its once grand 
buildings fallen down and forgotten. Jama crept 
into the old mosque, the wood rotting and clay 
bricks disintegrating around him. He rested on 
his haunches and sat there like a madman amid 
the dirt and debris, bats flitting in out of the 
silent pulpit and spirits murmuring behind his 
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back. He watched as the wind blew life into an 
old snake skin and it slithered away to find its 
old self. Thirsty and frightened, he regretted 
running away and was now sorely tempted to 
return to Jinnow. He found a well and peered 
into its gloomy mouth, he suspected it was full of 
rubbish, twigs, rubble, a dead rat, but he was so 
thirsty he dropped a rock and heard the delicious 
reply of water. Jama leant further over the lip of 
the well and the old wall crumbled underneath 
him, he fell head first into the stinking pit, he 
spat and blew his nose but the bitter water had 
already gone down his throat. He scrambled 
out, terrified the whole thing would collapse 
on top of him, and went back despondently to 
the ghost mosque with scratched arms and a 
vile taste in his mouth. Only when his mother’s 
sleeping body appeared beside him, her ribs 
rising and falling in peaceful slumber, could he 
finally close his own eyes. At the darkest hour of 
night, the sky cracked and revealed a blue and 
white secret kingdom. The high heavens and 
low earth were joined by a sheet of conquering 
raindrops, followed by a thundering marching 
band that seemed to be playing drums, cymbals, 
violins, and reedy flutes whose notes fell down 
and smashed against the gasping desert earth, 
battering down an angry song of life. Jama was 
awoken by this miraculous concert heralding 
the end of the dry season, and sleepily turned 
onto his back to receive his benediction. Rain 
splattered against Jama’s lips and he opened his 
mouth to drink it in, he heard happy laughter 
echoing around him and saw drenched jinns 
cavorting and dancing with abandon. 

Jama placed his feet in the large footprints 
the jinns had left behind. Left, right, left, right, 
he rode high on long thin legs. All around, large 
iridescent pools had formed from the night’s 
rainstorm, they looked like mirages in the drift- 
ing heat of the day. Jama stopped regularly to 
marvel at the sudden deluge and examine his 
face in the water’s silky surface, he picked at 
tough karir berries and drank rainwater. The 
mountains had become pyramids of blue and 
dark purple under the rain clouds and it was 
with a joyful heart that Jama walked through 
the downpour, washing away the memory of 
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months of grime, slaughterhouse blood and 
misery. A caravan of wet camels, wooden bells 
clanking, sloshed past him, the young herders 
casting a quick suspicious look his way as they 
jumped over puddles. Jama followed the group 
discreetly, hiding behind the high legs of an 
old camel carrying a sick woman bundled up 
in hides. The caravan stopped at a saint’s tomb 
and began unloading, the women taking charge 
of the tents, the children, the sheep while the 
men wrestled with the camels. In the mornings 
the camels would be called by name, and with a 
heave and a groan they would get up and amble 
over to their proud owners. 

The rainy season had finally arrived; bash 
bash and barwaaqpo, the season of splash splash 
and God’s rain. Everyone had a sparkle in their 
eye; their necks craned towards the clouds for 
months could finally relax. For a few months life 
would be a little kinder and people would have 
the leisure to recite poems andfall in love. Green 
shoots sprouted at once and the camels ate as if 
they were at a Roman feast, glades appeared be- 
side dusty flats that had magically became rivers. 

The saint’s tomb was a simple structure with 
a large whitewashed dome but it brought to- 
gether a cosmopolitan mix of travellers; rich 
men with high turbans and supercilious expres- 
sions prayed next to hard working, subjugated 
Yibirs, Tumals and Midgaans. They came from 
every direction, picking their way through the 
dusty tracks left by earlier pilgrims, their figures 
barely distinguishable from the termite mounds 
and cacti. Ascetic nomads asked for blessings 
alongside boozy merchant sailors, home for the 
first time in years. Country women with bare 
heads and exposed bosoms howled for fertility as 
did veiled, sheltered townswomen. Jama moved 
around in the melee, praying for a father while 
the women prayed for children. He observed the 
fervour of the other worshippers and hoped that 
God could still hear him through the clamour. 

A little distance from the tomb was a hut sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive crowd. Jama pushed 
through and saw a nightmarish scene; an old 
man had a young boy’s head clamped between 
his knees. The holy man cut open the boy’s head; 
a flap of hairy skin fell to one side and he scored 


back and forth over the skull with his dagger. 
Finally, a square of the boy’s skull came loose 
from the soft watery pulp of his brain; the old 
man carefully picked it out and placed it to his 
side. A woman explained to the silent audience 
that the boy had fallen off a mountain, had been 
asleep since and was not expected to wake up, 
his father had brought him to the holy man in 
desperation. The boy lay lifeless throughout the 
operation, but his father was seated next to him, 
his eyes wide and white. Jama wished that he 
was the sleeping boy with his own father bent 
over in fear and love. 

Jama spent the night at the tomb, Allah’s 
name was repeated all night until it echoed 
everywhere and seemed to emanate from the 
tomb, the trees, the mountains. From the no- 
mads” camp he could hear drumming and 
ululations long into the night, the young men 
and women danced under skies that blazed 
magenta, jade, silver, violet with lightning. The 
air sizzled between downpours and the young 
warriors jumped up as high as fleas, throwing 
their spears in the air, showing off their martial 
acrobatics. Jama fell asleep with the stars danc- 
ing above his head, whirling dizzyingly to the 
drums and chants. 

The next morning, a man ran around yell- 
ing for the people to rise and observe a miracle, 
the boy had awoken and was speaking again, old 
and young crowded around the holy man’s hut 
and saw the light of the boy’s blinking eyes in 
the gloom. People shouted out “Allahu Akbar, 
Allahu Akbar, God is Great” and brought gifts 
of incense and dates to the man and his son. 
The holy man stood aloof from the spectacle, 
he calmly picked off the beads of his rosary and 
chewed a wad of gat. When an excited party of 
worshippers approached him, he waved them 
away and returned to the cool of the tomb. Jama 
saw the miracle as proof that of all the tombs 
in Somaliland, God’s attention was on this one. 
He raced away from the tomb expecting his fa- 
ther to be delivered to him. Back on the road, 
within moments a lorry appeared, it was white 
with BISMALLAH painted in red and yellow on 
its front, asking for the lord to have mercy on 
it, from its mirrors dangled withered jasmine 


chains but their scent still fragranced the morn- 
ing air as the lorry whizzed past. 

Jama chased after the lorry, waving and 
shouting. “Wait! Wait! Are you going to Sudan?” 

The lorry slowed down with jeers from the 
cab. “Of course not. We're going to Djibouti, if 
you wanna get in just get in! Hurry up!” shouted 
one of the men sardined in the cab, the reflec- 
tion of their bodies in the wing mirror creating 
the impression of a many-headed hydra. 

Jama hauled himself up the ladder, throwing 
himself into a corner of what was essentially a 
large wooden crate containing goats, chickens, 
mangoes, onions, gat, and huddled men. There 
was a stirring as the child boarded, eyes peeped 
out and looked him up and down before falling 
back into sleep. The metal bars around the crate 
dug into Jama’s neck and stopped him sleeping 
so he turned around and bade farewell to his 
homeland, a captured prince exiled along with 
goats and chickens. His country was an after- 
thought of the empire builders, a small piece 
on a global monopoly board to be collected to 
spite the others. His people were seen by the 
British as a fierce, unruly race, who made a 
good photograph but were not a modern nation 
deserving equal status to the adult, civilised 
states of Europe. His land had been carved up 
between France, Italy, Britain and Abyssinia. 
Somalis gathered beside wells to discover what 
was happening to their world, they learnt about 
the machinations of the Ferengis the same way 
they had heard about Islam, but now the mes- 
sage wasn't salvation but calamity. The coming 
tragedy was hinted at by the peppery, burning, 
mustard-scented winds blowing in from Abys- 
sinia, the silence of the great League of Nations 
gossiped about by nomads in the desert. 

The British had built the road to ease their 
passage into and out of their possession, and 
now Jama trundled along it, making slow 
progress towards the artificial border between 
Somaliland and Djibouti. The sun had fully 
reclaimed sovereignty over the sky and shone 
down on her subjects. The smell of grease, petrol 
and rot drifted into Jama’s nose but he forced the 
bile back down his throat, willing this journey 
to come to anend. O 
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CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 


Silence Follows 


ALBERT CAMUS IN ALGERIA 


by Robert Zaretsky 


N JANUARY 22, 1956, the residents of Al- 

giers, abandoning their usual Sunday 
pastimes of strolling the boulevards and gather- 
ing at cafés, instead piled into the city’s central 
square, the Place du Gouvernement. On one 
side stood a stormy crowd of European settlers, 
known as pieds-noirs, whose leader, a bar owner 
and brawler named Jo Ortiz, vowed that Algeria 
was and would always be part of France. On the 


other side of the square thronged thousands of 


Arabs and Berbers kept in check by the Front 
de Libération Nationale (FLN), the clandestine 
movement dedicated to Algeria’s independence 
from France. Dividing the two hostile groups 
was a cordon of French gendarmes. 


The crowd flowed against the ramparts of 


the plaza’s Cercle du Progrés, a meeting hall 
straddling two worlds: behind spilled the Kas- 
bah, the ancient Muslim district laced by alleys 
and passages; in front sprawled Bab el Oued, a 
working-class neighborhood of Spanish immi- 
grants. Within the hall, pieds-noirs and Arabs sat 
in tight rows and craned their heads toward the 
hall’s stage. On the dais sat two pieds-noirs—a 
Catholic priest and Protestant minister—and a 
local Muslim notable. But these three men were 
stage scenery for the man who embodied the 
increasingly forlorn hope that their two worlds 
might avoid a collision. Stubbing a Gauloise 
under his shoe, gripping the text of his speech 
that called for a civilian truce, a drawn and 
waxen-faced Albert Camus walked to the po- 
dium, chained to a task no less absurd than the 
one the gods had assigned to Sisyphus. 

Still, the Greek gods had never demanded Si- 
syphus’ head. Since his arrival in Algiers, Camus 


had received several death threats. Now, as he 
stood behind the podium, he heard calls for his 
death from Ortiz’s red-faced mob. As the bed 
lam outside grew, the brawny childhood friends 
who formed Camus’ impromptu bodyguard—he 
called them his “gorillas” —kept glancing at the 
doors. For years Camus had insisted that Alge 
ria belonged to the Arab and Berber peoples no 
less than to the pieds-noirs. But as he prepared 
to speak, he feared each side had already con 


cluded that Algeria belonged to them alone, 


THE KILLING BEGAN IN 1945, When Arab nationalists 
in the town of Sétif held a demonstration mark 
ing France's liberation from Germany. Someone 
fired a shot; guns and knives replaced banners 
and flags; rampaging protesters overwhelmed 
the small police force and murdered more than 
one hundred French residents. As massacres 
go, this was especially horrific: women’s breasts 
were sliced off; men’s genitals were stuffed into 
their mouths. France’s response was equally ap 
palling: organized repression and vigilante vio 
lence seized the region for the next several days. 
More than fifteen thousand Arabs and Berbers 
were killed, often in grisly fashion. 

Camus had been in Algeria shortly before 
these bloody events, visiting his family in Al 
giers, whom he had not seen since 1942. He had 
also planned to visit other parts of Algeria to 
study the conditions of the Arab and Berber pop 
ulations. As a muckraking reporter for a local 
newspaper in 1939, Camus had filed a series of 
shocking articles on the abysmal condition of 
the Berbers. But he was no longer an obscure 
French=Algerian journalist: publication of The 
Stranger and The Myth of Sisyphus had trans 
formed their author into a world-renowned phi 
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losopher of the absurd, just as his editorship of 
the newspaper Combat had made him the voice 
of the French Resistance. 

These changes, however, did not efface 
Camus’ attachment to his native Algeria—on 
the contrary. Surrounded by the intellectuals of 
Paris’s Left Bank, Camus played up his origins, 
speaking street argot, strutting the street walk of 
Algiers in the company of Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir. If it was an act, it was one 
driven by Camus’ abiding sense of exile when 
away from Algeria. While Camus’ affection re- 
mained unchanged for the Algeria from which 
“he had never recovered,” Algeria was no longer 
the country of Camus’ childhood. The experi- 
ences of war and liberation galvanized the po- 
litical expectations of Arabs and Berbers, while 
hardening the resistance of European settlers. 
The sails of Arab nationalism were filling, and 
French Algerians feared the coming storm they 
had largely created. Having throttled interwar 
efforts to extend the franchise to an indigenous 
population that outnumbered them ten to one, 
the pieds-noirs continued to resist compromise 
after 1945. 

Unlike most pieds-noirs, Camus held that the 
credo of French republicanism applied no less 
to the colonized as to the colonizers in Alge- 
ria. This conviction hardened during his travels 
through Algeria in 1945. Back in Paris shortly 
before the massacre at Sétif, Camus forecast 
the nationalist explosion. Little had changed in 
the conditions of the rural population since his 
earlier series of reports: too little food for too 
many mouths, too many republican ideals given 
the lie by selfish pieds-noirs and feckless French 
administrators. The math of rationing was sim- 
ple: pieds-noirs were entitled to three hundred 
grams of bread per day, while Arabs and Berbers 
usually received less than a hundred and fifty. 
This staggering inequality was imposed not only 
ona people who were “not inferior except in re- 
gard to the conditions in which they must live,” 
but who had “spent the past two years fighting 
for the liberation of France.” France’s duty was 
clear: it had to “quell the cruelest of hungers and 
heal inflamed hearts.” 

Camus reminded the readers of Combat 
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that, while the crisis was most immediately 
economic and material, its roots were political 
and historical. For more thana century, France 
had failed to apply its democratic principles to 
Algeria’s native peoples. For this reason, France 
would have to “conquer Algeria a second time.” 
This provocative declaration underscored a 
prosaic truth: the French Republic’s ideals 
reached no further than the European neigh- 
borhoods in Algeria. If Algeria were to remain 
part of France, France had to reconquer it by 
the systematic and sincere application of the 
rights, duties, and benefits of citizenship. Ul- 
timately, Camus declared, “Our feverish and 
unbridled desire for power and expansion will 
never be excused unless we make up for them 
by unwavering attention to the pursuit of jus- 
tice and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Despite the 
repressive actions we have just taken in North 
Africa, Iam convinced that the era of Western 
imperialism is over.” 

Camus grasped far better than most of his 
contemporaries that Combat’s slogan, From 
Resistance to Revolution, had inspired not just 
men and women living under the Nazi occupa- 
tion, but also those living under French colonial 
rule. The French civilizing mission could only 
be fulfilled, he announced, by bringing “more 
complete liberation to everyone it subjugates.” If 
France failed to do so, it would “reap hatred like 
all vanquishers who prove themselves incapable 
of moving beyond victory.” His warning not to 
recreate France’s experience under the Nazi oc- 
cupation was remarkable: Few on the Left, much 
less the Right, cast French actions in such terms. 
More remarkable was his call for justice because 
of the blood that had just been shed. “Unfortu- 
nate and innocent French victims have lost their 
lives, and this crime in itself is inexcusable. But I 
hope that we will respond to murder with noth- 
ing other than justice, so as to avoid doing irrepa- 
rable harm.” Yet irreparable harm may already 
have been done: by 1956, when Camus spoke 
at the Cercle du Progés, French and Arabs had 
shackled themselves to an infernal logic—civil- 
ian casualties were not collateral damage of war, 
but its very goal. 


In CAmusS' NOVEL THE PLAGUE, one of the charac- 
ters, Tarrou, does not distinguish among those 
killed by the deadly disease. “All I maintain,” he 
tells the novel’s narrator, Dr. Rieux, “is that on 
this earth there are pestilences and there are 
victims, and it’s up to us, so far as possible, not 
to join forces with the pestilences.” He quickly 
adds: “That may sound simple to the point of 
childishness; I can’t judge if it’s simple, but I 
know it’s true.” In the mid-1950s, Camus had 
used his public celebrity to apply Tarrou’s ethic 
to Algeria’s worsening situation. In an open let- 
ter to an Algerian friend, Camus acknowledged 
that the spiral of massacre and counter-massacre 
had pushed him to the “verge of despair.” How 
could it be otherwise? “We know nothing of 
the human heart,” he wrote, “if we imagine 
that the Algerian French can now forget these 
massacres.’ But he did not stop there: “And it is 
another form of madness to imagine that repres- 
sion can make the Arab masses feel confidence 
and esteem for France.” 

Yet neither community could will the other's 
disappearance. The “French fact,” Camus de- 
clared, “cannot be eliminated in Algeria, and the 
dream of a sudden disappearance of France is 
childish.” No less puerile, though, was the hope 
of some French Algerians to “cancel out, silence 
and subjugate” nine million Muslims. French 
and Muslims, he insisted, were “condemned to 
live together.” This fact, Camus felt, meant that 
men of good will on both sides had to risk death 
to secure a space where the “exchange of views 
is still possible.” 

In 1955, Camus feverishly built the case for 
a civilian truce in a series of editorials in the 
liberal French journal L’Express. In calling for 
a roundtable at which all the factions would 
sit, Camus showed his hand: the antagonists, 
sitting across from one another, would have to 
attend to one another: to see and hear their fel- 
low human beings. This might, Camus thought, 
give a “meaning to the fighting—and perhaps 
render it vain.” His onrush of editorials cli- 
maxed in early January 1956 with a proposal for 
a civilian truce. Deploring the deaths of French 
and Muslim civilians, condemning both sides’ 
habit of holding only the other side responsible, 


Camus declared: “Soon only the dead will be in- 
nocent.” He demanded that both sides denounce 
the violence aimed at civilians. Pieds-noirs had 
to “recognize what is just in [their] adversary’s 
cause, as well as recognize what is not just in 
their own repressive measures.” As for the FLN, 
it had to “disavow the murdering of innocent 
lives.” Both sides had to agree to spare civilians: 
“We must all demand a truce—a truce that will 
allow us to arrive at solutions, a truce regarding 
the massacre of civilians by both sides.” 

Camus finally rallied his reader to the cause of 
French and Algerian moderates—“movements 
[are] taking shape everywhere”’—dedicated to 
dialogue. Camus’ desperation got the better of 
him: “everywhere” was limited to precious few 
places in Algeria, while “movements” was, in 
fact, a single and frail movement. Camus was 
aware of this movement's fragility for he had 
himself been in contact with it for several days. 
Its nucleus was the Association of Friends of 
Arabic Theater, pieds-noirs and Muslims who 
shared a love of theater. Among the members 
were several of Camus’ lycée and university 
friends: Jean de Maisonseul, Charles Poncet, 
and Louis Miquel. On the Muslim side was, 
most importantly, Amar Ouzegane. Twenty 
years earlier, Ouzegane and Camus both be- 
longed to the Algerian Communist Party, and 
both were eventually expulsed from its ranks. 
But by 1955, unknown to Camus, Ouzegane had, 
like the other Muslim participants in the theater 
group, gone over to the FLN. 

When the group contacted Camus with 
their idea of joint political action in Algiers, he 
agreed. But preparations for the public forum 
were hardly promising: at a meeting on Janu- 
ary 19, an Arab schoolteacher blurted out: “To 
hell with the civil truce! What we need is ab- 
solute and unconditional independence now.” 
Stunned, Camus turned to Miquel: “What the 
hell am I doing here? We’re screwed. Do they 
really want us to drop our pants?” At the same 
time, a friendly police official warned the group 
that pied-noir extremists were busy forging tick- 
ets: they planned to mob the hall and disrupt 
the proceedings. The group quickly printed 
new tickets, while the Arab participants as- 
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sured Camus that they would guarantee security. 
Violence seemed inevitable; more than once, 
Camus considered canceling the event. 

Yet he persisted, despite his justified suspi- 
cions of the FLN’s role in his public appearance, 
despite his shock upon seeing how radicalized 
both sides had become, despite his fear that Paris 
was willfully blind to the depth of the problem. 
True despair is not born, he believed, when fac- 
ing a stubborn opponent or in the exhaustion of 
unequal combat. Instead, despair comes “when 
we no longer know why we are struggling—or, 
indeed, if struggle is necessary.” 


AT THE CERCLE DE ProGres, Camus met despair, 
though he refused to name it. He believed both 
sides were right; the problem, tragically, was that 
each side claimed sole possession of the truth. 
They had lied about themselves, lied about their 
opponents, and were committing real crimes, 
drowning Algeria in one another’s blood. Out- 
side, the chants from Ortiz’s mob grew louder, 
while a great murmur like a basso continuo rose 
from the Muslims. Stones began to rattle against 
the windows. 

Camus began to speak: “This meeting had to 
take place,” he declared, “to show at least that an 
exchange of views is still possible.” He asserted 
that he was a private, not public, figure. But 
with war seeping into the realm of the private, 
he and his colleagues had stepped forward, in 
the knowledge that “building, teaching, creat- 
ing [are] functions of life and of generosity that 
could not be pursued in the realm of hatred and 
bloodshed.” We must not deny, Camus contin- 
ued, historical and demographic facts. In Algeria 
“there are a million Frenchmen who have been 
here for a century, millions of Muslims, either 
Arabs or Berbers, who have been here for cen- 
turies, and several rigorous religious commu- 
nities.” Yet extremists were trying to deny this 
reality by terrorizing not just the other side, but 
also the moderate members of their own ethnic 
groups. If both sides did not open a dialogue, 
the Frenchman will make up his mind “to know 
nothing of the Arab, even though he feels some- 
where within him, that the Arab’s claim to dig- 
nity is justified, and the Arab makes up his mind 
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to know nothing of the Frenchman, even though 
he feels, somewhere within him, that the Alge- 
rian French likewise have a right to security and 
dignity on our common soil.” If each and every 
Frenchman and Muslim did not make an honest 
“effort to think over his adversary’s motives,” the 
violence would carry Algeria away. 

Camus paused as a hum rose from the audi- 
ence. Looking across the hall, Camus saw that 
Ferhat Abbas, the last great moderate voice of 
Algerian nationalism, had just arrived. Like 
Camus, Abbas was a product of the French re- 
publican school system; like Camus, Abbas con- 
tinued to believe that the principles informing 
this education must be applied to all men and 
women, Arab and pied-noir alike; like Camus, 
Abbas believed the two peoples had no choice 
but to coexist. As Abbas made his way to the 
stage, Camus met him halfway and the two 
embraced. For a moment, a blast of applause 
overwhelmed the gathering storm outside; 
for a moment, Camus’ plea for a civilian truce 
seemed possible. 

But the furies outside the hall seemed to 
have sensed the momentary surge of optimism. 
The pieds-noirs redoubled their efforts: they 
launched heavier volleys of stones at the build- 
ing, shattering several windows, all the while 
cursing Camus and his associates as traitors. 
Camus spoke quickly, fearing the mob was 
about to burst into the hall. How absurd, he an- 
nounced, to appear in this tumult, asking for 
nothing more than that “a handful of innocent 
victims [i.e., civilians on both sides] be spared.” 
But his words were muffled by the uproar. 
Though the committee had planned a public 
discussion after the speech, Camus asked that 
it be cancelled: it seemed clear that the confer- 
ence would soon give way to disorder and much 
worse. The visitor left the hall as he had arrived, 
surrounded by his cordon of “gorillas.” 

When Camus flew back to Paris later that day, 
he insisted that he would “sacrifice everything 
to the truce” and that the meeting was just the 
first step. But he also confessed he did not know 
what the next step could possibly be. For now, he 
admitted, “I have only doubts.” Camus’ doubts 
ripened into despair when, a few months after 


his appearance at the Cercle du Progés, Abbas 
himself joined the FLN. 


IN His ESSAY THE ReBeL, published in 1951, Camus 
discusses a group of men and women he calls the 
“fastidious assassins.” They were early twenti- 
eth-century Russian revolutionaries who tried to 
overthrow the Tsarist regime. For Camus, they 
were the last of their kind: never again would 
history see the “spirit of rebellion encounter- 
ing the spirit of compassion.” They were revo- 
lutionaries despite themselves, dedicated to a 
cause whose price left them sleepless, haunted 
by unforeseen consequences to the innocent. 
For Camus, the greatest praise to pay these men 
and women is “that we would not be able to ask 
them one question that they themselves had not 
already asked and that, in their life or by their 
death, they had not partially answered.” 

Camus was drawn, in particular, to Ivan Ka- 
liayev. In 1905, Kaliayev assassinated one of the 
Tsar’s uncles, the Grand Duke Sergei, but only 
on the second try. Kaliayev aborted his first at- 
tempt when he saw two children sitting next to 
the duke in the royal carriage. He defused the 
bomb he was about to throw, saving the life of 
the children but endangering his own and fel- 
low conspirators’ lives. When Kaliayev finally 
carried out his plan two days later, he allowed 
himself to be arrested and walked calmly to his 
execution. 

In his 1949 play The Just Assassins, Camus 
has Kaliayev’s fellow revolutionary Stepan be- 
rate him after the failed attempt. “Children!” he 
explodes. “There you go, always talking about 
children!” The utilitarian calculus is straightfor- 
ward: “Not until the day comes when we stop 
being sentimental about children, will the revo- 
lution triumph and we be masters of the world 
... Nothing that can serve our cause should be 
ruled out . .. There are no limits.” Stepan’s moral 
absolutism was echoed by apologists for the 
FLN: a revolutionary convinced he was on the 
right side of history was free to use terrorism. 

For Camus, too many individuals on both 
sides were guilty not just of murder, but also of 
flattening life into abstractions or stereotypes. 
In particular, Camus struggled against the 


Left Bank’s simplistic view of the pieds-noirs. 
The great majority of them were not richards: 
wealthy European landowners and industrialists 
who carry “riding crops, smoke cigars and drive 
Cadillacs.” Most, like his family and neighbors 
in working-class Algiers, were from modest 
backgrounds. The people, Camus feared, would 
pay the heaviest price for the Left’s “murderous 
frivolity [and] rethread the stitches of reasoning 
torn out by... every head that falls.” 

His failure as a peacemaker haunted Camus. 
He felt used by the FLN, whose role in orga- 
nizing the event at the Cercle du Progrés he 
discovered only after the fact. Yet he was also 
estranged from Parisian friends who saw his 
efforts as little more than grandstanding—or, 
worse yet, arguing on behalf of the status quo. 
Beauvoir spoke for Sartre and their circle when 
she defended the FLN’s use of terrorism—“We 
refused to feel indignant about [their] methods 
of fighting’—and denounced Camus’ “hollow 
language.” Less than a week after Camus’ inter- 
vention in Algiers, Sartre spoke at a pro-FLN 
rally in Paris: taking aim at his former friend, 
he ridiculed “tender-hearted realists” who called 
for reforms in Algeria. The answer was revolu- 
tion, not reform: “The neocolonialist is a fool 
who still believes that the colonial system can 
be overhauled.” 


SHORTLY AFTER HIS RETURN from Algeria, con- 
fronted by mounting hostility from both sides 
and the collapse of his proposal for a civilian 
truce, Camus resigned from L’Express and told 
his friends he would no longer speak or write 
on Algeria. The French government's serial ca- 
pitulations to the pied-noir mob had smothered 
Camus’ hope that the Republic would prove 
equal to its ideals. Events had also demolished 
his earlier conviction that neither pied-noir nor 
Arab truly wanted mutual destruction: the urban 
hell of the Battle of Algiers revealed that each 
side was determined to pound the other into ex- 
tinction. What more could he say at this point? 
Nothing, he believed: silence was all he had left. 

The clamor stirred by Camus’ silence was 
deafening, particularly as the French military 
in Algeria institutionalized the practice of tor- 
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ture. The horrifying reports in conversations and 
journals grew so frequent that Beauvoir bitterly 
noted the “same boring program of electric 
goads, immersions, hangings, burnings, rape 
funnels, stakes, nails torn out, bones broken.” 
And where was her estranged friend Camus? 
Beauvoir “was revolted by [his] refusal to speak.” 
Even fellow pieds-noirs like Jean Daniel and Jules 
Roy who had come to accept the inevitability of 
Algerian independence were puzzled by Camus’ 
silence. 

Though he did not speak publicly about Alge- 
ria, Camus continued to act privately. He wrote 
more than 150 appeals for Arab prisoners facing 
imprisonment or death, sending his letters to 
government ministers or friends in the adminis- 
tration. He pleaded for the lives of FLN militants 
as well as Communists, taking care in each case 
to note the specific circumstances: this prisoner 
did not kill blindly, for example, or that prisoner 
did not kill anyone at all. The appeals sometimes 
succeeded, but more often they failed, leaving 
Camus with a new appreciation of the absurd. A 
few days after sending a letter to French Presi- 
dent René Coty asking him to pardon several 
militants, he read in the newspaper that three of 
the condemned men had been shot. “Fifteen days 
after the execution,’ he observed, the president's 
aide “informs me that my letter held the atten- 
tion of the President and was transmitted to the 
higher council of the magistracy. Bureaucracy 
of dreamers.” 


A DIFFERENT BUREAUCRACY Of dreamers eventually 
forced Camus from his stubbornly held silence. 
In late 1957, Camus was dining with a friend in 
a Paris restaurant when a waiter hurried to his 
table: the radio had just announced that Camus 
had won the Nobel Prize for Literature. Upon 
hearing the news, Camus grew pale and agitated: 
Malraux, he insisted, should have received the 
prize. The following day, he wrote in his journal: 
“Nobel. Strange feeling of overwhelming pres- 
sure and melancholy.” 

It was natural that Camus was burdened by 
the news. He suspected that politics had in- 
fluenced the Swedish Academy: the Battle of 
Algiers had captured the world’s attention and 
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Camus represented the last and best chance 
for reconciliation. Did not the Academy affirm 
that Camus’ work “illuminated the problems of 
human conscience in our times”? The dilemma 
was that by breaking his silence over Algeria, 
Camus would betray his conscience; by main- 
taining it, he would betray the world’s expecta- 
tions. No less troubling, just as he had nothing 
more to say on Algeria, Camus worried he had 
nothing more to create. Until the publication of 
The Fall that year, Camus had not published a 
major work of fiction since The Plague. Tellingly, 
when Camus said Malraux should have been 
given the prize, many other writers and critics 
in Paris agreed. “No matter what,” he reminded 
himself, “I must overcome this sort of fear, of 
incomprehensible panic where this unexpected 
news has thrown me.” 

When Camus arrived in Stockholm in Janu- 
ary, his fears were partly confirmed. A local 
newspaper welcomed him with the question on 
most people’s minds: Why was the conscience 
of his generation silent on his native Algeria? 
Camus’ circumspection gave way when, shortly 
before the Nobel ceremony, he met with a 
large gathering of university students. Few 
asked about literature; current events, instead, 
were on their minds. The dialogue had already 
veered toward Algeria when a Muslim student 
demanded to know why Camus spoke so freely 
about violence in Eastern Europe, but not Alge- 
ria. Before Camus could reply, the student began 
to insult him. Waiting with scarcely controlled 
anger for the student to pause, Camus finally 
spoke: “I have never spoken to an Arab or to 
one of your militants as you have just spoken to 
me in public. You are for democracy in Algeria, 
so be democratic right now and let me speak.” 

The student replied with new salvos of in- 
sults. It was as if everything and nothing had 
changed since his public lecture nearly two years 
before at the Cercle du Progrés: instead of en- 
raged pieds-noirs, it was now a representative of 
Muslim Algeria who refused to listen. Yet Camus 
insisted on being heard: “Though I have been 
silent for a year and eight months, that doesn’t 
mean I have stopped acting. I’ve always been a 
supporter for a just Algeria in which two equal 


peoples would live peacefully. I’ve repeatedly de- 
manded that justice be rendered to the Algerian 
people and that they be given full democratic 
rights.” He had stopped speaking out for these 
rights because “the hatred on both sides is now 
so great that an intellectual can no longer in- 
tervene without taking the risk of making the 
violence worse.” And so, Camus declared, he had 
decided to wait for a moment when he could 
unite rather than divide peoples. As his frustra- 
tion continued to mount, he told his antagonist 
that some of his comrades were “alive today 
thanks to efforts you are not aware of.” He then 
turned to the heart of the matter, which was the 
possible effect of terror on his own family: “I 
have always condemned terror. But I must also 
condemn terrorism that strikes blindly, for ex- 
ample in the streets of Algiers, and which might 
strike my mother and family. I believe in justice, 
but I'll defend my mother before justice.” 


WHILE THE AUDIENCE at Stockholm applauded 
Camus’ declaration, the Left in Paris denounced 
it. When Le Monde’s cerebral editor, Hubert 
Beuve-Meéry, first read his correspondent’s ac- 
count, he rubbed his eyes and demanded re- 
confirmation. When his reporter confirmed 
the quotation, Beuve-Méry muttered: “I knew 
Camus would say something bloody stupid.” 
As far as Beauvoir was concerned, Camus had 
finally come clean, proving he was little more 
than a shill for the pieds-noirs: “The fraud lay 
in the fact that he posed at the same time as a 
man above the battle, thus providing a warning 
for those who wanted to reconcile this war and 
its methods with bourgeois humanism.” 

The American critic Michael Walzer recently 
set Beauvoir’s claim on its head: Camus did put 
the pieds-noirs first, but was right to do so. 
Objectivity, Walzer suggests, is not all that it is 
cracked up to be: the “critical distance” of critics 
like Beauvoir and Sartre empties life and makes 
for an “ideologically flattened world.” Complex- 
ity and ambiguity, shadows and blur are all elimi- 
nated; vast canvases are turned into cartoons; 
political choices are made easy at the expense of 
different, often antagonistic truths. 

Herein lies Camus’ importance as an observer, 


Walzer argues. It is because of, not despite, his 
deep roots in Algeria that Camus’ words, and 
silences, are so important. Were it not for his 
particular identity, Camus would have lacked 
credibility with his fellow pieds-noirs; were it 
not for his particular experiences, Camus would 
have lacked clarity on the tragic implications of 
the war. Camus believed the “values I ought to 
defend and illustrate today are average values. 
This requires a talent so spare and unadorned 
that I doubt I have it.” These everyday values 
were the universal claims of French republican- 
ism refracted through his Algerian childhood, 
including both pieds-noirs and Arabs, but focus- 
ing on les siens: one’s own community. “Camus 
would not have said,’ Walzer reassures us, “that 
French and Arab lives were of equal importance 
in his eyes.” This is as it should be: “Morality re- 
quired the mutual acceptance, not the abolition 
or transcendence, of these different meanings. 
The Frenchmen had his own loyalties, and so did 
the Arab; and each had a right to his own.” 

Walzer’s interpretation might well apply to 
the characters in The Stranger, but does it apply 
to Camus? Had he been incapable of taking the 
distance required to measure the claims of both 
sides, Camus would not have become silent—or, 
at least, not silent in the same way. From his 
youthful days as a reporter and PCF militant to 
his mature days as editor of Combat and advo- 
cate of a civilian truce, Camus represented Arabs 
and Berbers no less than the pieds-noirs. If, as 
Walzer writes, Camus’ silence was “eloquent in 
its hopelessness,” it is not because he refused to 
surrender his primal loyalties to the pied-noir 
community. Instead, Camus refused to surren- 
der his loyalty to both communities, just as he 
would not surrender his lucidity in regard to the 
tragic character of the human condition. 

The truths at play in Algeria were, for Camus, 
incompatible. His native land was not an ab- 
straction, but his very life. It was, in part, pre- 
cisely because he was a pied-noir that Camus 
was ideally placed to express the Algerian di- 
lemma. In a letter Camus sent to Le Monde 
shortly after his trip to Stockholm, he wrote 
that he felt closer to the Muslim student at the 
meeting than those “Frenchmen who talk about 
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Algeria without knowing it.” His young antago- 
nist, at least, “knew what he was talking about.” 
His face, Camus added, was not marked by ha- 
tred, but by “despair and unhappiness. I share 
that unhappiness: his is the face of my country.” 

Camus’ insistence that the young man’s face 
was not one among many, but the sole face of 
his country reflects his life-long struggle to bal- 
ance the two great forces in his life “even when 
they contradict one another.” For Camus, there 
is beauty, but there are also the humiliated: 
“Whatever difficulties the enterprise may pres- 
ent, I would like never to be unfaithful either to 
one or the other.” But, he continues, “this still 
sounds like ethics, and we live for something 
that transcends ethics. If we could name it, what 
silence would follow!” 


But sometimes this silence, Camus observed 
in his Nobel lecture—given just two days after 
his encounter with the Algerian student—“takes 
on a terrifying sense.” An admirer of Greek trag- 
edy, Camus met this order of silence in the work 
of Sophocles. His gods never speak, while his 
heroes rarely speak once they take full measure 
of their impossible situations. The chorus lapses 
into silence, as does the audience, both echoing 
the silence of the cosmos. Perhaps Camus under- 
stood the Sophoclean silence. There would be no 
dues ex machina, no Euripidean contraption to 
free Algeria from its paralyzing knot of opposing 
claims. As for the far more modest mechanisms 
of human reason and compassion, they had al- 
ready been found wanting. Only silence could 
follow, as terrifying now as it was then. O 





&& The terms of the ultimatum sent by Lord Allenby to Za- 
ghloul Pasha in November, 1924, a few moments after the 
burial of the murder Sirdar, brought out in bold relief the 
significance of the all absorbing water problem. This ukase 
decreed that the Sudan Government was empowered to draw 
from the Nile as much water as its needs might require. Be- 
fore this fiat was promulgated a different rule obtained. Until 
then the Nile was Egypt's river. Not a molecule could be ex- 
tracted from it without the consent of Cairo.” 
—Pierre Crabités, “The Anglo-Egyptian 
Controversy,” Winter 1927 


&@ The scramble for Africa carved the continent into purely 
arbitrary divisions depending upon accident and bargaining, 
inno way upon ethnology or topography ... The Somalis, for 
instance—a proud, tough, warlike people—were split under 
four different administrations: those of France, Britain, Italy, 
and Ethiopia. On July Ist this year the Italian segment gains 
its independence as Somalia, Both the French and British 
Protectorates are likely to merge into a greater Somalia when 
this can be arranged, but Ethiopia has not the least intention 
of relinquishing her Somali grazing-grounds. Here is one of 
the trouble-spots of Africa, and sooner or later trouble will 
almost certainly arise.” 
—Elspeth Huxley, “Freedom in Africa: 
The Next Stage,” Summer 1960 


&@ A|l five men raised their rifles to the firing position. The 
lieutenant lifted his right arm, made a sudden slashing move 
downward, the volley crashed out, and the figure at the 
stake leaped forward, straining for a few seconds against the 
bonds before falling limp. Drawing his revolver, the lieuten- 
ant walked over to the stake and pulled the hood away from 
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the boy's head; with cool proficiency, he held the gun in both 
hands against the top of the still head and pulled the trigger. 
Without a backward glance, he walked away, blowing into the 
barrel of the gun before replacing it in the holster at his belt.” 

—John McNeel, “On the Fedala Road,” Autumn 1998 


&& People sit on cushions on the floor, a beat-up couch with 
torn upholstery. A single, bare bulb hangs from the ceiling. In 
a corner of the room, a man in an old Naugahyde chair watches 
a black-and-white television, tuned to Al-Jazeera, its sound 
turned down. Jet fighters fly across the screen. Angry dem- 
onstrators set things on fire. Outraged orators raise their fists. 
It is the only time | have had an overwhelming sense that | 
am in a place that | ought not to be: south of Libya, west of 
Chad, among a warrior culture the Bush Administration has 
just falsely accused of conspiring with Iraq.” 

—Charter Weeks, “The Edge of Nowhere,” Winter 2006 


&& Chad swirls around me, a seething waste of lost souls 
where years of war have shaken its steady heart, its prover- 
bial moral compass—its way out. Refugees live hopelessly in 
the camps. Government officials, aid workers, gendarmes, 
all of them alike are out for themselves because nothing and 
no one represents anything larger—especially American dip- 
lomatic globe-trotters who dance the dance of nonintrusive 
intervention, urging other countries to stand up against the 
war, knowing none of them will without US leadership. | came 
here suspecting that oil companies were war profiteers, cyni- 
cal oppressors of an already impoverished people—the obvi- 
ous scapegoats, the villains. | don't hold them blameless, but 
they may be the most honest among the dishonest.” 
—J. Malcolm Garcia, “African Promise: Chad, 
August-September 2006,” Winter 2007 
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New from the UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 


FIXING COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

A New Curriculum for 
the Twenty-first 
Century 


CHARLES MUSCATINE 


“Fixing College Education is 
full of cogent, frank, even 
refreshingly blunt criticism 
of undergraduate education. 
Muscatine’s passion per- | 


CHARLES MUSCATINE 


vades the volume, and he 

does not hesitate to criticize the sacred cows of 
academe in search for improved education of students.” 
—Jxrry G. Garr, Senior Scholar, Association of 
American Colleges and Universities, Washington, D.C. 


$29.95 cloth 


BLACKNESS 

The Cultural Politics 
of the Black Power 
Movement and the 
Search for a Black 
Aesthetic 


Amy ABUGO ONGIRI 


The Cultural Politics of the 
Black Power Movement and the 
‘Search for a Black Aesthetic 

“Spectacular Blackness is 
one of the sharpest discus- 
sions of the Black Arts 


Movement, Black Power, and popular culture that I have 


AMY ABUGO ONGIRI 


encountered. It is the best account of the cultural impact 
of the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense that I have 
read.”—James Smethurst, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, author of The Black Arts Movement: Literary 
Nationalism in the 1960s and 1970s 


$55.00 cloth, $21.50 paper 


WANTED 

The Outlaw in 
American Visual 
Culture 


RAcHEL HALL 


“Images of crime and 
lawlessness have long 
dominated American 

culture across the lines 

of virtually all media forms. 


ee 
lt aa REIN 


Not only does Rachel 

Hall’s Wanted: The Outlaw 

in American Visual Culture fill a distinct gap in scholarly 
literature on crime and visual culture, it is a provocative 
and important contribution to cultural studies of crime.” 
—Caror A. Stasis, University of Oregon, author of 
White Victims, Black Villains: Gender, Race, and Crime 
News in U.S. Culture 


Cultural Frames, Framing Culture 
$49.50 cloth, $19.50 paper 


GARBAGE IN, 
GARBAGE OUT 
Solving the Problems 
with Long-Distance 
Trash Transport 


Solving the: 
Problems with 
Long-Distance 
Trash Transport 


Vivian E. THOMSON 


“This topic is of immense 

importance. ... Garbage In, 

Garbage Out is original and 
wanton is a powerful contribution to 
the field of environmental 
policy. Thomson demonstrates convincingly that the 
problem of solid waste management is far more complex 
and serious than most would conceive.” —JoHN Warco, 
Yale University, author of Green Intelligence: Creating 
Environments That Protect Human Health 


$49.50 cloth, $21.50 paper 


] University of Virginia Press 800-831-3406 www.upress.virginia.edu 
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Eric Calderwood on the blind plumber of Tetouan inMorosa 
Jason Florio on the pirates in Somalia : 
Tristan McConnell on the fragile democracy of Somal ! and — 
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One-week Writing Intensive 


workshops -- readings -- seminars -- panels 


TIN HOUSE MAGAZINE and 
TIN HOUSE BOOKS 


Present the 8th Annual 





‘Tin House 


Summer Writers 


Workshop ‘ro 


Faculty and Guests 

STEVE ALMOND, ROBERT BOSWELL, CHARLES D’AMBROSIO, MATTHEW 
DICKMAN, ANTHONY DOERR, NICK FLYNN, ANN HOOD, DAVID LEAVITT, 
ANTONYA NELSON, WHITNEY OTTO, D.A. POWELL, ELISSA SCHAPPELL, 
DAVID SHIELDS, JOY WILLIAMS 


Editors and Agents 


SARAH BURNES, LEE MONTGOMERY, BRENDA SHAUGHNESSY, ROB 
SPILLMAN, AMY WILLIAMS, RENEE ZUCKERBROT 


REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


US a ae: 


SPACE IS LIMITED. For more information and application guidelines visit www.tinhouse.com or call 503-219-0622 








Urban Excursions from Chicago 


ARCHITECTURE. 
UNDER -—— 


CONSTRUCTION 


i Stanley Greenberg | 


Pe ee 


ae ae w “pe tie iv 
j 
H Poitier a oe | fo ‘ 
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The Shadow 
and the Act 


Walton M. Muyumba 


Architecture under Construction 


STANLEY GREENBERG 
With a Foreword by Joseph Rosa 


“These magnificent photographs capture the romance of con- 
struction sites with the precision and poetry and insistent probing 
curiosity we have come to expect from Stanley Greenberg. For 
lovers of photography, architecture, city life, or simply the physi- 
cal world, this book is a must have.’—Phillip Lopate 

Cloth $45.00 


The Shadow and the Act 


Black Intellectual Practice, Jazz Improvisation, 
and Philosophical Pragmatism 
WALTON M. MUYUMBA 


“Playing on the intriguing connections between pragmatism, 
jazz, and the writings of Ralph Ellison, James Baldwin, and 
Amiri Baraka, Muyumba looks at these authors’ differences in 
style, method, and message. By bringing these writers together— 
in their appreciation for jazz, democratic ideals, sociopolitical 
change—the author provides new insights into both the major 
and shorter works of his subjects.” — Choice 

Paper $18.00 


Now in Paperback 


A Thousand and One 
Afternoons in Chicago 
BEN HECHT 


Illustrated by Herman Rosse and with a new Introduction 

by William Savage 

“The hardboiled audacity and wit that became Hecht’s signature 
as Hollywood’s most celebrated screen-writer are conspicuous in 
these vignettes.”—L. S. Klepp, Voice Literary Supplement 


“Mr. Hecht is attempting to do for Chicago something of what 
Dickens did for London; he stands appalled before the spectacle 
of the streets with their tumultuous, mysterious throngs.” 
—New York Times 

Paper $15.00 


The University of Chicago Press + www.press.uchicago.edu ~ 
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GRAVEYARD OF EMPIRES: 


Obama’s Afghanistan 


4 Jason Motlagh The Bombing at Bala Baluk 


Her bangs and eyebrows singed away, nine-year- 
old Nozou kept her large brown eyes fixed on me. 
“There was war all around,” she said. It was night- 
time and Taliban were outside in the streets firing 
their guns and shouting. “After some time the air- 
planes came and they bombed us two times.” She 
pointed to the raw skin on her face. “I was hurt,” 
she said. 





22 J. Malcolm Garcia Most Dangerous, Most Unmerciful 


Mohammad Heider was walking close to the headquarters of the 
International Security Assistance Force when a shock wave tossed 
him toward the sky. When he opened his eyes, people, chiseled 
with cuts, lay all around him. A man carried him to a car. Three 
other bleeding people sat slumped in the backseat. All the roads 
were blocked and, despite his bleeding passengers, the driver 
had to show his identification to panicked police to get through 
checkpoints. 





A0 Louie Palu Total War 


[he cracks of gunfire echoed down Highway 1, then there 
was silence. The moon had yet to appear over Kandahar 
and the night was black. I hurried to the Unit Medical 
Station. It was the peak of the Afghan fighting season, a 
ime in late summer when all the perfect conditions for 
war come terribly together. The medics stood outside, 
ike they had all summer long, waiting for the casualties. 
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58 Elliott D. Woods The Path to Yaghestan < 


“If the Americans leave,” Captain Gholam Mojatba tells 
me, “families will fight each other, the government will © 
fail.” The disintegration he describes has a name. In j 
the Middle Ages, Persian conquerors called the eastern: 
wilds beyond the pale of the shah’s authority yaghestan— q 
literally “land of the rebellious,” a name now given to 4 
the habit of Afghan alliances to splinter into a million. aa 
tribal shards. 

4 





82 Neil Shea The Talking Season 


Winter changes war in Afghanistan. Violence slows, coagu- 
lates. In winter appears the other side of combat, all the 
chaotic work, the competitions for loyalty and good PR, 
the push to better civilians’ lives. Everything that is done 
without guns but that is equally important in the struggle 
for Afghanistan. Winter is sometimes given a name: the 
talking season. 
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NEW THIS SPRING 


from the University of Nebraska Press 









Driving with Dvorak 


Essays on Memory and Identity 
FLEDA BROWN 











“In these elegant, associative essays, Fleda Brown 
writes movingly of her metamorphosis in spirit, body, 
and mind from her hoop-skirted childhood to the 
present.” —ROBIN HEMLEY, director of the Nonfiction 
Writing Program at the University of Iowa 
$24.95 hardcover 
AMERICAN LIVES SERIES 






Driving with Dvorak 


Essays on Memory and Identity 









Fleda Brown 







Quotidiana 


Mirae ly site 7) 


Quotidiana 


Essays 
PATRICK MADDEN 






“Patrick Madden is an essayist of verve, passion, wit, 
and dependable moral compass. Quotidiana drew me 
in powerfully, from page to page and from pleasure 
to pleasure.” —IAN FRAZIER, author of Lamentations 
of the Father 

$23.95 hardcover 
















A BISON ORIGINAL 


Lamb Bright Saviors 


ROBERT VIVIAN 






“A brave and profoundly moving novel of faith and 
forgiveness. A closely observed novel of voices, it 
speaks the tongues of America’s impoverished 
underbelly and reveals, amid the squalor, mystery, 
goodness, and salvation.” —DOUGLAS GLOVER, 
author of Elle and The Life and Times of Captain N. 


$22.95 paperback 
FLYOVER FICTION SERIES 














For complete descriptions and to order, visit us online! 







NEBRASKA? ass 


WWW.NEBRASKAPRESS.UNL.EDU 
800-848-6224 + publishers of Bison Books 








Online at 
vgronline.org 


The First Two Decades 
of VQR 


Narrative histories of VQR's participation 
in the formation of a Southern literary 
aesthetic in the 1920s, its widening role 
in racial debates of the 1930s, and its 
chronicling of World War Il. Plus every 
esSay, story, poem, and book review— 
over 2,000 works—published between 
1925 and 1945, all freely available and 
searchable on the site. 


New VQR Vaults 


Get the behind-the-scenes story of some 
of VQR's most notable contributors. Our 
new Vaults feature original manuscripts by 
Sherwood Anderson, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Robert Penn Warren. These new Vaults join 
previously published ones on John 
Berryman, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Nadine 
Gordimer, H. L. Mencken, Pablo Neruda, 
Ezra Pound, Eleanor Roosevelt, and others. 
Online at vqronline.org/vault/. 


Web-Exclusive Content 
from this Issue 
Multimedia by Louie Palu, interviews with 


all of our Afghanistan contributors, web 
exclusive dispatches from around the world. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dimiter Kenarov is a freelance journalist based out of Sofia, Bulgaria, and a contrib- 
uting editor to VOR. His work has appeared in the Nation, Esquire, Boston Review, 
and Etiqueta Negra. His essay “Game Over, Perseverance, All I Want Is Everything” 
(VOR, Summer 2008) was selected for Best American Travel Writing 2009. He is a 
doctoral student in English at the University of California, Berkeley, and is currently 


in Iraq on a grant from the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting. 





Louie Palu is an award-winning documentary photographer whose work has ap- 
peared in numerous publications, festivals, and exhibitions internationally. His work 
has been published in the New Yorker, the New York Times, Time, Newsweek, the At 
lantic, the Washington Post, the Economist, the Globe and Mail, and the Sunday Times 
Magazine. He has worked on assignment internationally and over the course of the 


last four years has focused on the war in Afghanistan and the Guantanamo Bay detention facility. 





Peter Balakian’s “Sarajevo” will be in his forthcoming 
book of poems Ziggurat, to be published in the fall. His 
memoir Black Dog of Fate was published in a tenth anni- 
versary edition last year. He directs the creative writing 
program at Colgate University. 


Edward Falco's latest novel is Saint John of the Five Bor- 
oughs. His previous books include the short story collec- 
tions Acid and Sabbath Night in the Church of the Piranha: 
New and Selected Stories; the prose poem/short fiction 
collection In the Park of Culture; and the novels Wolf Point 
and Winter in Florida. He lives in Blacksburg, Virginia, 
where is the director of the MFA Program in Creative 
Writing at Virginia Tech. ; 


J. Malcolm Garcia is a regular contributor to VOR. His 
essays have been anthologized in Best American Non-Re- 
quired Reading and Best American Travel Writing. His essay 
“A Product of This Town” (VOR, Summer 2008) on Jena, 
Louisiana, appeared in Best American Non-Required Read- 
ing 2009. His memoir about his work in Afghanistan, The 
Kharagee: A Chronicle of Friendship and War in Kabul, was 
recently published by Beacon Press. 


Albert Goldbarth is a two-time winner of the National 
Book Critics Circle Award, as well as the Mark Twain 


Paul Theroux is the author of over forty books, including the nonfiction works The 
Great Railway Bazaar, The Old Patagonian Express, Riding the Iron Rooster, and Ghost 
Train to the Eastern Star. His novels include Blinding Light, Hotel Honolulu, My Other 
Life, Kowloon Tong, The Mosquito Coast, and most recently, A Dead Hand: A Crime in 
Calcutta. He lives in Hawaii and on Cape Cod. 


Prize for Humor. His most recent book is To Be Read in 
500 Years: Poem. He is the Adele Davis Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Humanities at Wichita State University, where 
he has taught since 1987. He lives in Wichita, Kansas. 


Kevin Hart's most recent books of poetry are Flame Tree: 
Selected Poems and Young Rain. He has just completed a 
new collection of poems entitled Morning Knowledge. He 
teaches at the University of Virginia. 


Edward Hirsch’s book, The Living Fire: New and Selected 
Poems, has just been published by Knopf. It contains 
thirty-five years of poems. He is president of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


Chris Hondros is a Pulitzer Prize~nominated photojour- 
nalist and a frequent lecturer and essayist on issues of 
war. His work has appeared on the covers of magazines 
such as Newsweek and the Economist, and on the front 
pages of most major American newspapers, including the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, and the Los Angeles 
Times. His most recent piece in VOR was “A Window on 
Baghdad,” published in our Summer 2007 issue. 


Michael David Lukas's writing has been published in 
Slate, National Geographic Traveler, Tikkun, the Boston 


vii 


Globe, and Georgia Review. His novel, The Oracle of St- 
amboul, will be published in 2011. He is a contributing 
online editor at VOR. 


Erika Meitner is the author of Inventory at the All-Night 
Drugstore and Ideal Cities, which was a 2009 National 
Poetry Series winner, and will be published this fall. She 
is currently an assistant professor of English at Virginia 
Tech, where she teaches in the MFA program. 


Jason Motlagh is a multimedia journalist who covers 
conflicts around South Asia. He is a regular contributor 
to Time, the Economist, Frontline/World, the Washington 
Times, and other leading print and online outlets. Much 
of his recent reporting has focused on Afghanistan, where 
he recently co-produced a documentary on the return of 
the warlords for Al Jazeera English. His most recent work 
for VQR was “Sixty Hours of Terror,’ a web-exclusive spe- 
cial report on the 2008 Mumbai Terror Attacks. 


Ricardo Pau-Llosa, born in Havana in 1954, has lived in 
the US since 1960. He is the author of six books of poetry, 
including Cuba, which was nominated for the Pulitzer 
Prize. His most recent book is Parable Hunter. He lives 
in Miami. 


Patrick Phillips is the author of two poetry collections, 
Chattahoochee, winner of the 2005 Kate Tufts Discovery 
Award, and Boy. His honors include a “Discovery”/ The 
Nation Award, the Sjoberg Translation Prize, and a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. He is currently a professor at Drew 
University. 


Paisley Rekdal's most recent book of poetry is The 
Invention of the Kaleidoscope. Intimate, a hybrid photo- 
text memoir that combines poems, nonfiction, and 
fiction with photography, is forthcoming from Tupelo 
Press. Her poems and essays have appeared in the New 
York Times Magazine, Ploughshares, Poetry, Tin House, the 
Michigan Quarterly Review, and the New England Review, 
among others. 


Tadeusz Rézewicz is widely considered to be the most 
influential post-war Polish poet. He has published over 
twenty volumes of poetry, and is a major playwright, es- 
sayist, and fiction writer. He lives in Wroctaw, Poland. 
Sobbing Superpower: Selected Poems of Tadeusz Rézewicz, 
translated and annotated by Joanna Trzeciak, will be pub- 
lished by Norton in 2010. 


Joe Sacco, born in Malta and now based in Portland, Or- 
egon, is one of the most well-respected comic book artists 
of his generation. Sacco’s graphic reportage has earned 
him an American Book Award and a fellowship from the 
Guggenheim Foundation. His works include Palestine, 
Safe Area Gorazde: The War In Eastern Bosnia 1992-1995, 
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and The Fixer and Other Stories. His newest work is Foot- 
notes in Gaza, recently out from Metropolitan Books. 


Matthew Shaer is a former staff writer at the Christian 
Science Monitor, and an occasional contributor to the Los 
Angeles Times, the Washington Post, and Bookforum, among 
other publications. He is writing a book about Brooklyn. 


Neil Shea is a contributing writer with National Geo- 
graphic magazine. His report from Cuba appeared in the 
Winter 2009 issue of VQR. 


Guy Smallman's photographs from wars in Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and Lebanon, as well as the social movements in Bo- 
livia and factory occupations in Argentina have appeared 
in publications worldwide. He was the only Western jour- 
nalist to successfully reach the site of the Granai village 
bombing. 


Craig Morgan Teicher is a poet, critic, and freelance 
writer. His first book of poems, Brenda Is in the Room 
and Other Poems, was chosen by Paul Hoover as winner 
of the 2007 Colorado Prize for Poetr. His collection of 
short stories and fables, Cradle Book, will be published 
this spring. 


Joanna Trzeciak teaches in the NEOMFA program in 
creative writing at Kent State University. Her translations 
have appeared in the New York Times, the New Yorker, 
the Atlantic, Harper’s, Poetry, and the Paris Review, among 
others. Miracle Fair, a collection of her translations of 
Wistawa Szymborska, was awarded the 2001 Heldt Trans- 
lation Prize. 


Brian Turner served seven years in the US Army, includ- 
ing one year as an infantry team leader in Iraq. He has 
been featured on National Public Radio, The NewsHour 
with Jim Lehrer, and the BBC. He has received an NEA 
Literature Fellowship in Poetry, the Amy Lowell Poetry 
Traveling Scholarship, and a fellowship from the Lannan 
Foundation. His books are Here, Bullet and Phantom Noise, 
due in April. 


C. K. Williams's new book of poems, Wait, will be pub- 
lished this spring. He will also publish a prose study on 
Walt Whitman at around the same time. His many hon- 
ors include a National Book Award, a Pulitzer Prize, an 
American Academy of Arts and Letters Award, anda Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. He teaches in the Creative Writing 
Program at Princeton University. 


Elliott D. Woods is an independent writer and photog- 
rapher currently living in the Gaza Strip, where he works 
for a humanitarian organization. His most recent essay 
in VQR was “Hope’s Coffin,” published in our Summer 
2009 issue. : 
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ELLIOTT D, WOODS 


Graveyard of Empires 


NINE MONTHS ON THE GROUND IN OBAMA'S AFGHANISTAN 


EE verything seemed to be going exactly to 


plan. For the first week after Operation 
Moshtarak was launched under cover of dark- 
ness on February 13, NATO and Afghan troops 
lived up to the offensive’s lofty name—a Dari 
word meaning “together,” selected to reinforce 
the operation’s joint effort. The Afghan National 
Army made up some 60 percent of the thou- 
sands of troops advancing on the dusty redoubt 
of Marja, an agricultural town latticed with ca- 
nals and ditches irrigating the poppy fields that 
made it a crossroads for heroin traffickers and 
pro-Taliban forces in the Helmand Province. Lo- 
cals, as asked, voluntarily stayed in their homes 
to avoid IEDs emplaced by insurgents and shared 
intelligence with international commanders. 
Even Pakistan’s Directorate for Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI) got in the act, arresting two 
“shadow governors” of Afghanistan’s northern 
provinces and raiding a house in Karachi where 
Mullah Abdul Ghani Baradar, the Taliban’s mili- 
tary commander, was captured. 
Coming nearly nine months after General 
Stanley McChrystal was appointed by President 
Barack Obama to be commander of forces in Af- 


ghanistan, the coordinated action in the south- 
ern provinces and across the border in Pakistan 
appeared to be an astounding exoneration of 
the general’s new counterinsurgency plan. And 
not a moment too soon. After eight long years 
of military stalemate and political neglect, US 
troops were scoring measurable victories, and 
the fresh focus on winning the confidence of 
ordinary Afghans appeared to be paying major 
dividends. For the first time since the shedding 
of burgas and shaving of beards in the exultant 
early days of the invasion, the Afghan people 
seemed to be rallying around NATO forces. 
Then, on February 21, troops sweeping for 
insurgents on the run from Marja intercepted 
Taliban radio chatter near the main road in Oru- 
zgan Province. Little Bird helicopters, flown by 
elite US Special Forces, were called in. Pilots dis- 
covered a tight-knit convoy of two Land Cruis- 
ers and a pickup, all overloaded and riding low, 
lurching up the Khotal Chowzar mountain pass 
toward Daykondi Province. They concluded 
that the vehicles were heavy-laden with arms 
and insurgents. They opened fire, destroying 
the convoy. But when ground troops moved 


in to collect Taliban casualties, they instead 
found twenty-seven dead civilians—including 
at least four women and a child—and fourteen 
more wounded. These were ordinary Afghans, it 
turned out, fleeing the renewed violence. Presi- 
dent Hamid Karzai swiftly denounced the attack 
as “unjustifiable” and called it “a major obstacle 
for an effective counterterrorism effort.” 

The bitter irony: General McChrystal was 
nominated to be the top US and NATO com- 
mander in Afghanistan after a similar tragic 
bombing on May 4, 2009, killed more than 147 
civilians, mostly women and children, in the 
village of Granai in the Bala Baluk District of 
Farah Province. Fed up with the rising civilian 
death toll of General David McKiernan’s heavy- 
handed approach and fearing the political fall- 
out it wrought within Afghanistan, Secretary 
of Defense Robert Gates ousted McKiernan, in 
hopes that McChrystal would install a smarter, 
nimbler strategy that favored “brainpower over 
firepower.” 

The five stories that compose the portfolio for 
this issue trace the progress of that shift in strat- 
egy and its implementation, month by month: 
Jason Motlagh’s summer-long investigation of 
the Granai bombing; J. Malcolm Garcia's ac- 
count of the run-up to the chaotic reelection of 
President Karzai in August; Louie Palu’s startling 
photographs of the rising violence in southern 
Afghanistan at the height of the fighting season; 
Elliott D. Woods's shattering description of how 
slow improvement under McChrystal’s village- 
level diplomacy during the fall months could be 
undone by a single act of needless brute force; 
and Neil Shea’s detailing of the anticipation and 
cabin fever of the long winter months, known 
as the talking season, and the outsize challenge 
US-led forces face in Afghanistan. 

Taken together, these stories reveal an ir- 
reconcilable tension between the urgency cre- 
ated by President Obama's establishment of a 
timeline for withdrawal from Afghanistan and 
the attempt to achieve that goal by the patient 
winning of its citizens’ trust. In Marja, where 
military objectives were achieved rapidly, the 
long-term challenge of establishing order is off 
to a rocky start. Haji Zahir, the new government- 
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appointed mayor, has only recently returned 
from a fifteen-year exile in Germany, and Rajiv 
Chandrasekaran, writing for the Washington 
Post, reported that tribal elders at their first 
meeting with Zahir were understandably skep- 
tical that he could grasp—much less remedy— 
their problems. Afterward, John Kael Weston, a 
State Department official in attendance, grimly 
observed, “If the government doesn’t deliver in 
two years, these gentlemen right here are going 
to be cheerleaders for the Taliban.” 

That’s a lot of pressure, under any circum- 
stances, for a military trained for tactical op- 
erations and rescue-relief, not local politics and 
nation-building. But in Afghanistan, where the 
line between combat engagement and civilian aid 
is often blurred and where choices must be made 
at a moment’s notice, countless lives are on the 
line. Still, it’s not an impossible task. The tremen- 
dous show of rapid relief expertise in Haiti (as 
documented by Chris Hondros in this issue) and 
the ongoing friendly presence in Muslim Kosovo 
(as documented by Dimiter Kenarov) demon- 
strate that such American military missions are 
not fated to fail. The question is not whether our 
military can outmuscle a ragtag insurgency; it is 
more a matter of wills. The Taliban suspect that 
the American public will lose its stomach for this 
war. And they may be right. 

As we watch our troops struggle against years 
of pent up animosity toward US-led forces—and 
a generations-long commitment to opposing all 
invaders—it’s easy to see how Afghanistan has 
earned its reputation as a “graveyard of empires.” 
Obama succinctly summarized the situation in 
his December speech before the cadets at West 
Point. “Afghanistan is not lost, but for several 
years it has moved backwards,” he said, before 
making a litany of recent woes. “Our new com- 
mander in Afghanistan—General McChrystal— 
has reported that the security situation is more 
serious than he anticipated. In short: the status 
quo is not sustainable.” The president can hardly 
be challenged on this point, but whether his 
renewed resolve to improve the status quo will 
succeed or fail remains to be seen. What is clear: 
the war is now McChrystal’s war, and Afghani- 
stan—win or lose—is now Obama’s. G 
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HE BURN WARD at Herat regional hos- 

pital is the best public facility of its 
am. kind in Afghanistan. It was opened 
with American aid money to handle the influx 
of women setting themselves on fire to escape 
domestic abuse, a countrywide phenomenon 
most acute in the hardscrabble villages of the 
western plains. The first time I visited the hos- 
pital, in the spring of 2007, a dozen teenage girls 
were crowded into a dank hallway of the former 
building. Some were covered with third-degree 
burns, wrapped mummylike in gauze dressings, 
still breathing but condemned to die. Two years 
later, their desperate stories were overshadowed 
by the grim reason for my return visit. On May 
4, 2009, the American bombardment of two 
villages in a Taliban-controlled area of Farah 
Province, about 170 miles to the south of Herat, 
had yielded heavy civilian casualties. Word soon 
reached me back in Kabul that several victims 
had been transported by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to Herat for emergency 
treatment. 

Details of the incident were vague and con- 
flicting, the clash of narratives disturbingly 
familiar. Fighting in Bala Baluk District appar- 
ently broke out in the morning when hundreds 
of Taliban militants ambushed police, taking 
over a fortress near the hamlet of Granai and 
high ground in an adjoining village. Even with 
the arrival of reinforcements from a neighbor- 
ing district, police said they were taking casual- 
ties. They called for Afghan army troops, who 
were quickly pinned down. US Marines based 
in Farah were summoned and they too required 
backup, this time from Special Forces opera- 
tives. Unlike most encounters in Afghanistan, 
in which insurgents attack and withdraw, the 
Taliban were pushing the engagement and, as 
fierce gun battles and RPG exchanges surged 
into the night, maintained the initiative. 

At some point, air support was requested. 
Afghan officials later claimed that 140 people, 
mostly children, died in the ensuing attack, with 
some residents adamant the Taliban was long 
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gone by the time the bombs struck. If confirmed, 
this amounted to the deadliest single incident 
against civilians in nearly eight years of war, at 
a critical juncture for the US-led mission. The 
US military countered that the Afghans’ claims 
were exaggerated, that most of those killed in 
the operation were Taliban militants attempting 
to take the area by force. Surgical air strikes hit 
only the houses that militants were firing from, 
it added; any civilian casualties must have been 
caused by Taliban grenades exploded among the 
locals in a cynical bid to frame coalition forces. 
No alternative death count was issued. 


A nurse at the spotless new ward instructed 


me to put plastic coverings over my boots and 
wait in an anteroom. Mohammad Aref Jalali, the 
head doctor, was still dressed in scrubs as he 
finished a half day’s worth of interviews with Af- 
ghan journalists. When my turn finally came, he 
greeted me with a weak grip, and wearily asked 
if we could pause for a few moments. He sat his 
lean frame down and lit a cigarette, not seeming 
to care that we were in a sterilized area. “My pa- 
tients are my first priority,’ he exhaled, “and I’m 
not getting enough time with them now because 
of this [media attention ].” 





Seven-year-old Nuria Barakat, injured in the bombing 
and whose two siblings and mother were killed. 
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I offered to come back later, when the patients 
were rested, but Dr. Jalali shook his head. He 
stepped out to check with the victims’ parents 
and then motioned me inside. A laminated sign 
on the door read INFECTED ACUTE: MEN. Inside, 
the room reeked of antiseptic. Haji Sayed Barakat 
and Sayed Malham held vigil over what remained 
of their families. Barakat had lost two children 
and his wife in the attack; Malham, a daughter. 
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Barakat, a sturdily built farmer in his midfif- 
ties with deep creases in his forehead, said he 
had been staying with relatives while his wife 
and daughters visited his mother-in-law in Gra- 
nai, where the brunt of the bombing took place. 
Although he recalled hearing sporadic gunfire 
earlier in the day, he said no Taliban had passed 
through the area for at least two hours before 
the air strikes. At around 8 p.M., warplanes 
screeched overhead, followed by a series of 
concussions that made the ground tremble. The 
planes passed a second time, then a third. He 
ran toward the village in the pitch-darkness and 
found a crowd of people picking through blood- 
flecked rubble where a seven-room compound 
had stood. Some torn limbs were spotted in a 
tree. “It was total destruction,” he said. 

Hand over fist, he dug by the flickering light 
of a hurricane lamp. Moans from below drove 
him on. It took more than two hours until he 
found his family, his wife identifiable by the torn 
shreds of a yellow scarf and his children’s bod- 
ies huddled around her. “How could the Ameri- 
cans, with all their technology, kill so many of 
the wrong people?” he asked in a voice more 
confused than angry. There is a common belief 
among rural Afghans that air strikes are precise 
to within four inches of their target. Barakat 
gestured toward his three wounded daughters: 
Tillah, twelve; Nuria, seven; and Fereshta, five. 
“My girls, do they look like Taliban?” 

Malham stood to the side, cupping his daugh- 
ter Nozou’s hand. Like thousands of Afghans 
seeking a better livelihood, he worked in Iran 
for months at a time, driving a truck to make a 
living, and did not learn of the attack until two 
days later; the news made him faint. He said the 
Taliban imposed a kind of shadow government 
in Bala Baluk, demanding money in exchange 
for “protection” he’d never asked for. His area 
had been trouble-free until a couple of years 
before, when the militants started coming from 
neighboring provinces where they faced greater 
pressure. Police in Farah were outnumbered by 
as much as three to one. The shift had attracted 


Sayed Barakat stands watch over his wounded five- 
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Afghan army units with American trainers to 
hunt them down. Militants would reappear 
as soon as security forces moved on. Malham 
blames the Taliban for the bombs dropped on 
his village. “If they didn’t bother us, there would 
be no bombs, no deaths,” he said, lowering his 
voice. “My daughter would still be outside.” 

Her bangs and eyebrows singed away by the ex- 
plosions, nine-year-old Nozou now could pass for 
a boy. The other children, faded from morphine, 
were numbed to my presence and to the flies that 
landed on them. Nozou kept her large brown eyes 
fixed on me. “There was war all around,” she said. 
It was nighttime and Taliban were outside in the 
streets firing their guns and shouting. “After some 
time the airplanes came and they bombed us two 
times. My mother said we should go to another 
place because they are bombing here. We went to 
another house. I was very tired and tried to sleep. 
Then I heard a very loud noise that went draaam 
and the house crashed down on us.” 

She pointed to the raw skin on her face. 

“I was hurt,” she said. 


A news of the incident in Bala Baluk spread, 
the US military swiftly announced that 
a joint investigation was underway, but no 
amount of evidence to support its version of 
what happened was likely to make a difference. 
A spate of operations resulting in noncombatant 
deaths over the past year had eroded support 
for international forces and the weak central 
government they upheld. Foot-dragging in past 
investigations had added insult to injury, outrag- 
ing the Afghan public. In this volatile climate, 
even rumors and half-truths were accepted as 
fact once they hit the street. 

The day after the attack, villagers pulled up 
to the governor's house in Farah city, the provin- 
cial capital, in Toyota pickup trucks stacked with 
bodies to demand answers. In Kabul, outraged 
lawmakers renewed calls for categorical restric- 
tions on foreign forces and an end to air strikes. 
President Hamid Karzai denounced the civilian 
deaths as “unjustifiable and unacceptable,” which, 
in turn, prompted reflexive denunciations from 
political rivals that he was a pawn of the Ameri- 
cans, unable to confront them with anything more 
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than words. Two days later, back in Farah, police 
fired on angry mobs that threw stones at the gov- 
ernor’s house and shouted “Death to America.” 

There were echoes of Azizabad. 

On August 22, 2008, while American news 
was dominated by Barack Obama’s announce- 
ment of Joe Biden as his running mate, the 
United Nations and Afghan government an- 
nounced that up to ninety-two civilians had 
been killed in a US air strike on Azizabad, a 
desert village an hour south of Herat. The Af- 
ghan Independent Human Rights Commission 
(AIHRC), the country’s leading homegrown 
rights organization, sent a team to Azizabad two 
days later. Extensive interviews, photo evidence, 
and fresh graves around the village indicated 
that ninety-one people—mostly women and 


children—were killed, a near match to the initial 





UN figure. (Thirteen of the dead were said to be 
armed militants.) The US military, for its part, 
rejected all the findings, saying the operation 
was a legitimate strike on a Taliban target and 
that it had foiled a planned attack on a nearby 
American base. An inquiry by the Combined 
Joint Task Force 101 concluded that no more 
than five to seven civilians had died, alongside 
thirty to thirty-five insurgents, including a local 
commander named Mullah Siddig. In interviews 
with the media, officials suggested that villagers 
were spreading Taliban propaganda. 

Locals were irate. The denial exacerbated re- 
sentments stemming from a July 17 anti-Taliban 
operation in nearby Zerkoh village, in which 
more civilians allegedly had been killed. Now 
Afghan troops deployed to Azizabad to distrib- 
ute food were met with protests that lapsed into 
scuffles. Anti-American demonstrations erupted 
in major cities as the government announced it 
wanted to renegotiate the terms of the interna- 
tional presence. Then, on September 8, grainy 
footage recorded on a mobile phone in Azizabad 
surfaced. The videos showed bodies laid out on 
the floor of a mosque, wrapped in blankets and 
checkered shawls. At least ten of the dead were 
children. “One young boy lay curled in a fetal 
position; others looked as though they were 
asleep,” the Associated Press reported. “One 
child had half its head blown off.” 
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The new evidence compelled the US military 
to order a second investigation. On October 1, 
some five weeks after the fact, the Department 
of Defense released a report acknowledging 
that thirty-three civilians had been killed. No 
blame was ascribed for the attack, which was 
judged to be “necessary” and “proportional.” The 
summary also did not concede the flaws in the 
previous US assessment. The only substantive 
changes were a pair of “tactical directives” from 
General David McKiernan, the senior American 
officer in Afghanistan and the commander of 
the NATO-led mission, instructing commanders 
in the field to err on the side of caution when 
fighting near population centers. 

Days after the Bala Baluk bombardment 
repeated the tragedy of Azizabad, Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates fired General McKiernan. 
His replacement, Lieutenant General Stanley 
McChrystal, a former Green Beret who had re- 
cently commanded Special Forces in Iraq, was 
tapped to bring “fresh thinking” to the counter- 
insurgency campaign. The latest air strike gone 
wrong was never officially mentioned as the 
deciding factor; there was no need. Under Gen- 
eral McKiernan’s stewardship, insurgent vio- 
lence and civilian casualties had both steadily 
increased. According to UN figures, more than 
2,100 civilians were killed in conflict-related 
violence in 2008, a jump of almost 40 percent 
from the year before and the highest number 
since the US-led invasion that removed the 
Taliban from power. Of those deaths, pro-goy- 
ernment forces were held responsible for over 
800. Errant air strikes were cited as the primary 
cause, followed by heavy-handed “night raids” 
on suspected militant hideouts. 

General McKiernan’s critics had argued that 


the conventional “big army” approach he es- — 


poused was ill-equipped to deal with a scrappy 
guerilla movement that could easily blend with 
the population. The Taliban was entrenched 
across much of the south and east, the ethnic-Pa- 
shtun heartland. They were also making inroads 
in the north and west, areas where security had 
long been taken for granted. Obama, now three 


months into his presidency, was expected to 
double troop levels to reduce some of the strain. — 


4 


The major relayed attack coordinates rapid-fire to the drone 
operator holed up in a bunker somewhere in the Nevada desert, 
his point of view visible on-screen. Officers crowded into the 
plywood room and leaned forward as the drone zeroed in. 

The screen flashed white. Impact was a silent dust cloud—poof. 


But it would still be a far cry from the massive 
buildup McKiernan had wanted in order to wage 
his brand of war. Airpower would endure as a 
means of bailing out limited US forces in Af- 
ghanistan. This dependency, and the spike in 
hostile contact as incoming forces pushed into 
fallow areas, would continue to jeopardize civil- 
ians—to the enemy’s gain. 

The vast majority of innocent blood in Af- 
ghanistan is still on Taliban hands: in their bid to 
project an outsize threat in the cities, Taliban sui- 
cide bombers and IEDs routinely, if arbitrarily, 
kill ordinary people; and in the backcountry, mil- 
itants deliberately attack coalition forces in and 
around settled villages and then use residents 
as human shields when American troops open 
fire or summon an air strike. But thanks to a so- 
phisticated propaganda system that capitalizes 
on rural isolation and illiteracy, civilian deaths 
ensure that each battlefield loss is translated into 
a Taliban PR victory. Night letters, radio broad- 
casts, and mass-produced DVDs of purported 
foreign crimes paint American forces as infidel 
occupiers in the footsteps of the Soviet army. 

A 2008 survey commissioned by ABC News 
and the BBC found that 36 percent of Afghans 
blamed the violence in their country on coali- 
tion forces; 27 percent, the Taliban. Yet opin- 
ion polls and death counts do not pinpoint the 
wrongs that have turned people away, and they 
don’t suggest what could possibly bring them 
back into the fold—or whether it’s too late. The 
Bala Baluk bombing offered a crack at that kind 
of insight, but a very slim one. 


| began my investigation into civilian casual- 
ll ties in Afghanistan in November 2008. While 
most Americans were marking the historic elec- 
tion of Barack Obama to the American presi- 
dency, I was in the tactical-operations center 


at Forward Operating Base Sharana in Paktika 
Province. I had spent the previous month as an 
embedded reporter with the Army’s First Bat- 
talion 506th Infantry Regiment—Currahee, rid- 
ing along on aggressive operations that spanned 
Paktika, Ghazni, and Wardak Provinces. Officers 
took pride in a boots-on-the-ground approach 
with as much time “in the red” as possible, but 
the vastness of Currahee’s battle space left a lot 
of ground uncovered. Lethal surveillance tech- 
nology covered the gaps—and the regiment’s 
officers wanted to show me how. 

A balloon camera had caught an insurgent 
[ED-emplacement team in the act, squatting in 
the middle of a distant road, and the outlines 
of three ghost-white figures were now framed 
in the crosshairs on a crackling gray monitor. 
The major on duty had just finished describing 
the scenario over the phone to commanders at 
Bagram. “We need to be sure the bosses know 
what's going on from the get-go,” he explained 
to me. “Once they’re in the loop, we’ve gotta get 
the lawyer’s approval.” Next, he was patched 
through to a military lawyer to whom he offered 
a more detailed backgrounder, including past 
bomb attacks on this same stretch of highway, 
to establish a precedent. “We're convinced these 
are the bad guys we’ve been tracking for a while,” 
the major added. “It'd be really nice to take them 
out before they hit us again.” 

“Ahhh, you know how I feel about these 
things,” the lawyer hesitated, stalling for time. 
“Let’s wait and see if they stay at it.” 

This was standard operating procedure. 

Delay too long and the insurgents walk away, 
but make a mistake that kills innocent people 
and the outcome could be worse. Take the time 
when a suspected IED team was spotted by a 
camera in similar circumstances, past dark on 
a route where US patrol convoys had been hit 
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on multiple occasions. The usual procedure 
was initiated and approved, the major recalled. 
Right before the Predator launched its Hellfire 
missile, the camera zoomed out further, reveal- 
ing a brick-making factory. “It was the Ramadan 
fasting holiday. These guys were working late to 
avoid the sun!” the major exclaimed. “We were 
seconds away.’ 

When the lawyer called back, the three men 
were still at work, so he gave the green light. The 
major relayed attack coordinates rapid-fire to 
the drone operator holed up in a bunker some- 
where in the Nevada desert, his point of view 
concurrently visible on a separate screen. Offi- 
cers crowded into the plywood room and leaned 
forward as the Hellfire-equipped drone zeroed 
in. The screen flashed white. Impact was a si- 
lent dust cloud—poof—punctuated by a round 
of cheers, and then a pause; one of the three was 
somehow still alive. Limping at first, the feature- 
less man stumbled to his feet and started away. 
The Predator’s lone missile was spent. The major 
had to radio for an Apache attack helicopter to 
clean up. 

Frantically, the target zigzagged over the hard- 
baked furrows. His steps seemed to quicken as if 
he could hear the distant thump of rotor blades. 
Coming to a qalat, he leaned against a wall to 
catch his breath. Had he gone inside he might 
have lived. But he sprinted for it again and, sec- 
onds later, 30 mm rounds cut him down. The 
contours of his body were erased. 


apie were two ways to get to Bala Baluk, 
and neither looked promising. Driving 
was the practical option but the paved road ran 
straight past Azizabad, where I was told that rov- 
ing bands of Taliban or even hostile locals were 
known to waylay any unfamiliar vehicles. Flying 
was safer, but I could only go as far as Farah and 
there was only one flight a week, which I'd just 
missed. So I decided to pay a visit to the AIHRC 
regional office on the outskirts of Herat to get 
travel advice and fresh information. 

Qader Rahimi, the regional director, pro- 
posed that we sit outside in the driveway of the 
walled compound as the sun mercifully receded. 
An aid brought out some plastic chairs and a 
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table, and soon returned with a tray of green tea 
and sweets. I surveyed the skyline beyond the 
razor wire, lit by the twenty-four-hour electricity 
that was an exception in Afghanistan. A raft of 
steel and glass structures had gone up since my 
last visit, with more under construction. Rahimi 
said Iranian investment was fueling the boom: 
a highway from the border had recently been 
completed and a transnational railroad spur was 
set to open next year that would connect Herat 
to European markets. Such robust growth was 
hard to reconcile with the deteriorating security 
in the city’s suburbs. 

I asked Rahimi if he knew of a young girl 
who was accidentally killed earlier in the month 
while riding in a car on the edge of town. His 
staff had investigated the incident, he said, but 
the girl’s name escaped him. The day before 
the Bala Baluk bombing, I was at my desk in 
Kabul scanning an English-language daily for 
any briefs relating to civilian deaths. Some 
incidents make headlines, and then there are 
smaller ones that are barely noticed. A two- 
paragraph article about a twelve-year-old girl 
shot dead by a daylight NATO patrol caught my 
eye. For all the wholesale damage caused by air 
strikes, these obscure tragedies were adding up. 


Rahimi pulled the open-case file from a stack — 


on his desk. “Benafsha,’ he said. “Her name was 


Benafsha Shaheem.” 

Benafsha was traveling with family members 
from her village in western Farah Province to a 
wedding party in Herat. As they neared the city 


limits, their white Toyota Corolla wagon was — 


fired on bya passing Italian convoy. Benafsha was 
seated in the middle of the backseat wearing a red 
dress. She was shot in the face and died instantly. 


(It was not the first time a wedding celebration © 


devolved into mourning. The July 2008 bombing 


of an event mistaken for an insurgent gathering © 
in eastern Nangarhar Province left forty-seven — 
people dead—a month ahead of the Azizabad — 


episode. In media shorthand it became known as 
“the wedding party incident.”) Benafsha’s uncle, 
Ahmad Wali, who was driving, said traffic was 
moving in both directions but rain made visibil- 
ity poor. As armored vehicles abruptly came into 
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THE GRANAI VILLAGE MASSACRE 





by Guy Smallman 


Efforts to report on civilian casualties in Afghanistan 
frequently are hampered by the sheer inaccessibility 
of the places involved, both topographically and cul- 
turally. Taliban strongholds are often situated near re- 
mote Pashtun villages that observe strict tribal codes. 
Guests are protected at all costs. Unwelcome tres- 
passers are fair game. Bala Baluk is no exception. The 
region was the center of resistance to the Russians in 
Farah Province in the 1980s, and its economy now is 
wholly dependent on illegal opium production. Even 
people from nearby Farah city would never dare to 
venture in without an invitation. 

| was only able to get into Granai because of a 
string of fortunate coincidences—most importantly, 
4 trusted contact's best friend is from the village. He 
knew that the Taliban were thought to be over twenty 
kilometers away fighting Italian troops. If | came ata 
time of day when most people were either working 
or sleeping and stayed just long enough to photo- 
graph the areas affected by the air strikes, he thought 
_ would be okay. My friend dressed me like a local 
and instructed me to keep my face covered and my 
mouth shut. 

As we entered, an almost unearthly silence seemed 
:o envelope Granai. No birds were singing; there was 
0 breeze. Even more unnerving, local children gradu- 
ally appeared during my tour and silently followed us 
as we proceeded around craters and ruined buildings. 
They never spoke, or smiled, or wept. It was as if their 
‘rauma had consumed all their feelings. The experi- 
ance was both eerie and heartbreaking. 

The smell of death still hung heavy in the air. Local 
nen had done their best to collect all body parts, but 


flies still buzzed around the rubble of the two main 
strikes. | was told that a farmer had found an almost 
complete corpse in a field just the day before. My 
guide showed me the spot where he had uncovered 
the bodies of his sister and nephews. He then walked 
me to every location where arms, legs, heads, and tor- 
sos had been discovered, some of them caught in the 
branches of trees. 

Inthe most deadly strike a 2000-pound bomb had 
been dropped into a compound on the far edge of the 
village where a crowd of terrified people were shel- 
tering. They were mostly women and children who 
had been evacuated there after the initial air strikes 
around the village mosque. They had been spotted 
from the air and mistaken in the dark for fleeing Tal- 
iban fighters. | can only imagine the scene that greeted 
the villagers who returned there at first light. 

The cemetery sits about half a mile from Granai. | 
was shown dozens of fresh graves—some, | was told, 
containing entire families. Finally, | was led to a mass 
grave stretching more than a hundred feet across. | 
was told it contained the remains of fifty-five people. 
Villagers had buried them together because they 
were in pieces and it was impossible to identify the 
scorched limbs and body parts. My guide told me 
that the final death toll was 147. The International Red 
Cross and other independent agencies have estimated 
similar totals. 

The Granai massacre was surely not a deliberate 
act. NATO stands to gain nothing from killing inno- 
cents. Such events only fuel the insurgency. However, 
the US Central Command has yet to accept the body 
count or discipline anyone involved in the bombing, and 
the cockpit footage from the B-1B flown over the village 
of Granai that night remains classified to this day. 
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view, he recalled, sparks flew in front of him and 


glass was sprayed into his eyes. 

Italian forces based in Herat maintain the 
vehicle was repeatedly warned to stop prior to 
the “escalation of force.” These incidents are not 
uncommon. Vehicle-borne IEDs are a popular 
insurgent tactic. Frayed nerves, split-second de- 
cision making, misunderstood cues: any or all 
of these could have been a factor. Compared to 
other troops in Afghanistan, the Italians have 
been virtually untested in combat due to re- 
strictions imposed by their government. The 
investigators’ report found the family vehicle 
was struck by a hail of bullets without apparent 
warning shots, suggesting that a jumpy soldier 
may have fired out of panic. An Italian spokes- 
person refused to comment when contacted. 

Benafsha’s body was wrapped in a blanket in- 
side a particle-board coffin and loaded into the 
back of the same vehicle in which she was killed; 
her brother sat in the seat next to her remains 
for the long drive back. Afterwards, Rahimi said, 
the presiding Italian commander contacted him 
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to inquire how compensation could be made. In 
a rare gesture, the commander went in person 
by helicopter to the girl’s village and offered the 
Shaheems several thousand dollars in cash. The 
family refused to accept the money up front, but 
when it was agreed the funds would go toward 
building a school in Benafsha’s honor, they re- 
lented. 

Reached by phone, Benahfsha’s father, 
Aref, was unforgiving. “They are only killing 
people,” he said of coalition forces. “They can't 
be trusted.” With Rahimi translating into the 
phone, I wondered if the official apology and 
settlement had softened any of the anger he felt. 
The tremors in his voice were audible. Benafsha 
is gone, he said, and so was any vestige of faith 
he had left in the Afghan government. 


Mi attempts to get to Bala Baluk were shut 
down on all sides. A Herat field officer 


for the Red Cross (the only independent outside 
group to reach Granai) said his organization was 
forbidden to take foreign journalists to the attack 


Malalai Joya with her bodyguards at a 
safe house in Kabul. ASON MOTLAGH) 


site. Trying to sneak a journalist through could 
jeopardize his Afghan staff in a region where 
they were liable to encounter militants en route. 
Sure enough, when Rahimi eventually reached 
his Afghan field team by phone, they said they’d 
been stopped and harassed by armed men in 
Shindand for dressing in Western-style clothing. 
The farthest I could feasibly go was Farah city. 

In the meantime, the US military had slightly 
changed its story. Public Affairs officers were 
now saying that a “number” of villagers had 
died after militants forcibly took them hostage. 
Initial military reports positing that some of the 
civilian casualties were caused by Taliban gre- 
nades were determined to be “thinly sourced,” 
according to an unnamed Pentagon official. On 
a snap visit to Kabul, Secretary Gates told bay- 
ing reporters: “We regret any—even one—inno- 
cent Afghan civilian casualty. And we will make 
whatever amends are necessary.” But, he added, 
there was no confirmation. It was, at best, an 
oblique admission of partial responsibility. 

Canadian Brigadier General Richard Blanch- 
ette, the top coalition spokesman and one of the 
more candid officers I met in Afghanistan, was 
more direct. At the outdoor canteen inside the 
ISAF headquarters known as Destille Gardens, 
General Blanchette assured me that he’d been 
personally involved in reviewing the decision- 
making process for air strikes—from mid-level 
officers down to commanders on base, to joint 
terminal attack controllers communicating with 
the pilot awaiting confirmation. “We are now 
double- and triple-checking,” he said. 

As an example, the tall Quebecois described 
recently watching a live video feed, captured 
by an unmanned Predator, of a group of armed 
militants in southern Afghanistan entering a 
compound. For four hours, he said, the drone 
operator requested approval to strike. The area 
was a known Taliban redoubt, and no one else 
came or went. In the end, though, the attack 
was aborted by cautious officers who could not 
rule out that civilians may have been inside the 
compound too. “This is happening all the time. 


But,” he pointed out, “you never hear news re- 
ports that an air strike did not take place.” 

Still, the lion’s share of air strikes and drone 
attacks that have killed noncombatants in Af- 
ghanistan are connected to US forces. Although 
the NATO policy dictates collective responsibil- 
ity for a member’s mistakes, the blowback from 
these deaths has tested the alliance’s mettle in 
its first mission outside of Europe. American 
officers privately complain that some Euro- 
pean counterparts, saddled with their own gov- 
ernments’ combat restrictions, are not doing 
enough. The Europeans’ contend that US forces 
fight too fast and loose, undoing months of good 
works with a single error. 

Had errant attacks like Azizabad and Bala 
Baluk undermined the unity of the mission? 

“Look, we know the insurgents will continue 
to use human shields, so we have to find a way of 
getting them without jeopardizing the security 
of the people of Afghanistan. In reality what this 
amounts to is for the leadership of the troops on 
the ground to consider,” he paused, “taking more 
time to get them.” I sensed a subtext in his mea- 
sured words. “In an international environment, 
it’s even more important to have that discussion 
as to how we can improve, because there are 
challenges in that kind of environment.” 


O ne person who would have plenty to say 


was Malalai Joya, an activist politician 
from Farah Province. She is either a fearless cru- 
sader or a brazen fool, depending on whom you 
ask. Joya made a name for herself in December 
2003, when, at age twenty-four, she stepped up 
to a microphone as the youngest elected delegate 
to the Loya Jirga, called to ratify a constitution. 
In a four-minute diatribe broadcast around the 
world, the pint-size Joya denounced assembled 
mujahideen leaders for crimes committed dur- 
ing the civil war, above shouts of “whore” and 
“infidel.” Death threats have since forced her 
underground with a detail of armed guards, but 
she remains an outspoken critic of the warlords 
and the foreign forces she says are no better for 
their callous treatment of Afghans. 
Agegrieved supporters in Farah had been bar- 
raging her with phone calls, asking her to do 
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Malalai Joya meets with women from 


Farah Province whose husbands have 


gone missing. GASON MOTLAGH) 





something in Kabul. Three women went a step 
further and made the journey overland to have 
an audience with her. With their permission, 
Joya invited me to come to a safe house in the 
west of Kabul to meet them that afternoon. I 
knew the drill. A cab driver took me roundabout 
to be picked up by an assistant. From there I was 
driven through a maze of unpaved backstreets 
to a metal gate at the end of a trash-strewn alley. 
Her bodyguards, familiar from previous visits, 
apologized in the courtyard as they frisked me 
as thoroughly as the first time. 

When I was finally taken to the safe house, 
Joya greeted me with no veil and extended her 
hand with a warm smile. She was never one to 
hold back. But her conservative guests were ill 
at ease showing their faces and resisted shar- 
ing their stories until reassured it was safe. I’d 
wrongly assumed the women were Bala Baluk 
survivors when I’d been told they were from 
Farah. Their husbands, I came to learn, had gone 
missing well before the bombing. Two of them 
had no idea who was responsible. The third, Far- 
zana, had some idea: she alleged that Afghan 
soldiers “with foreigners” had crashed through 
the door late at night and taken her husband, 
Faheem, at gunpoint. That was ten months ago. 

Night raids documented by rights groups 
typically involve unidentified soldiers storming 
a household, separating men from women, and 
taking one or more of the men for detention. 
Doors might be blasted open, shots fired, women 
exposed and embarrassed—a serious affront in 
this deeply conservative society. Traumas of this 
nature also have the predictable effect of scar- 
ing witnesses into staying quiet, especially when 
people are shot on sight, as is sometimes the case. 
Because the raids are often conducted by elite 
units hunting special targets outside the chain of 
command, rights groups say figures are harder to 
come by and reliable information is scarce. The 
overall lack of accountability is a grinding source 
of friction in affected communities. 

Take the March 22 predawn raid on a village 
guesthouse in Imam Sahib, a dusty village near 
the Tajikistan border, that left five men dead. 
Probes launched by the AIHRC and Afghan media 
suggest the victims had no connection with the 
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insurgency: the guesthouse was owned by the 
local mayor, reputed by locals to be a strong op- 
ponent of the Taliban; the only one possessing a 
gun was said to be the mayor's bodyguard; and the 
other victims included his driver and cousin. The 
US military insisted it was a militant stronghold 
but would not disclose more. Further details on 
four detainees said to be incarcerated at Bagram 
prison were declared classified. 

Farzana choked up recounting her fruitless 
attempts to track down her husband. A trip to 
the US base in Shindand, to name one, ended 
with her shouting outside the gate, barred from 
entering: “Who is going to help raise my chil- 
dren now?” Faheem was a simple laborer and 
dutiful father, she said, raising an emerald wool 
scarf to hide her tears. “Now,” she looked down 
at her daughter Maryam, asleep in her lap, “we 
are alone.” 

Joya took Farzana’s hand and whispered soft 
assurances. “You see,” she turned to me, “today 
in Afghanistan we are trapped between two en- 
emies—an internal one and an external one. The 
US has pushed us from the frying pan into the 
fire.” It was a stock line of hers that I’d heard 
before; they spilled out pell-mell when she was 
feeling impassioned. “You know the people of 
my country will reject outsiders who don’t show 
respect. The British, the Russians . . . this is our 


history. When one Afghan is killed his whole 


family becomes your enemy,’ she went on, her 
eyes swelling with their usual urgency. “Eight 
years ago we welcomed the Americans. Now 
they must go.” 

It was getting late and Joya had to change loca- 
tions. Another assassination attempt against her 
was staged just weeks before from a house next 
door. The women each kissed her three times on 
both cheeks and adjusted their burgas as they 
exited. Joya shimmied into hers. The fact that 
she always had to wear one to travel outside was 
proof, in her view, that Afghanistan was really no 
better off than it had been under the Taliban. On 
her way out she promised to get in touch if she 
heard anything new from Bala Baluk. 


; i "he independent team from the AIHRC 
came back from Bala Baluk with the find- 


ings of their weeklong investigation. Ahead of 
their report’s release, Nader Nadery, a promi- 
nent rights activist who heads the organization, 
told me that ninety to a hundred people had 
died as a result of the operation. Several mili- 
tants were among the dead, their bodies found 
within destroyed compounds, he said, but it was 
not possible to distinguish whether they died in 
the firefight or as a result of the bombing. Video 
footage gathered by one of his staff showed the 
village reduced to rubble, ringed by hastily made 
graves outlined with strands of white tape. On 
the floor of a building, at least twenty bodies 
were wrapped in blankets and burlap rice sacks 
in preparation for burial. The head and arm of 
a child, perhaps five years old, lay uncovered. 
Within hours, the US military announced 
that twenty-five to thirty civilians had perished 
in Granai; they had their own video as evidence. 
The majority, they still insisted, were militants 
trying to hide among the villagers. Colonel Greg 
Julian, the chief spokesman for US troops in Af- 
ghanistan, said the latest findings were based 
primarily on footage taken from cameras on 
board the B-1 bomber that was flying overhead; 
it showed two groups of about thirty people en- 
tering village homes before they were hit with 
2,000- and 500-pound bombs. While they could 
not be clearly identified from the footage, he 
said, “other information, which I wish I could 
release,” proved they were Taliban fighters. 
Another public-affairs officer, Lieutenant 
Commander Christine Sidenstricker, told me 
that burial sites seen by US investigators were 
insufficient to corroborate Afghan-government 
claims. Of three sites that were examined, one 
had four graves, another had twenty-two graves, 
and a third mass grave contained the remains 
of an estimated nineteen to sixty-nine people. 
Investigators found that several hundred people 
fled the area as fighting intensified, she said, 
leaving open the possibility that many of those 
declared dead are still alive. In several instances, 
she pointed out, some of the locals interviewed 
claimed to have lost relatives who were later 
found standing in a crowd. As a final piece of 
evidence, the mass grave in question did not face 
Mecca, an unusual lack of respect that she inter- 


preted might suggest the bodies were Taliban. 
(Villagers told Guy Smallman that the grave did 
not face Mecca because the tractor-dug hole 
contained body parts, not complete bodies.) 

Commander Sidenstricker granted that some 
of these findings were subjective. The video 
footage was therefore the most vital piece of 
evidence bearing out the military’s version of 
events, she said. It was to be made public once it 
was fully reviewed. (It was not.) Even then, due 
to the destructive power of the bombs used and 
the fact that nearly all the victims were buried 
by the time investigators reached the scene, she 
conceded that “we’re never going to know just 
how many people died.” 


Mi: Joya called me later in the week. 
“Come to my guard’s house right away,” 
she said. “There is someone here I'd like you to 
meet. He is from Bala Baluk and nineteen of 
his relatives died in the bombing. He has a list.” 

Homayoun Farahi, a lanky twenty-two-year- 
old with a faint moustache, sat cross-legged on 
the carpeted floor while describing his ordeal of 
recent days. The morning after the air strike, he 
was contacted by his father and told that two of 
his uncles in Granai had been killed along with an 
uncertain number of family members. Homay- 
oun had moved just two and a half months be- 
fore to study agriculture at Kabul University. He 
traveled back to see for himself. It was an early, 
bitter homecoming. By the time he arrived in the 
village, he said, most of the bodies were already 
underground in accord with Islamic tradition. 
The mass grave stood out. After three days of 
interviews and observations, he figured it held 
about fifty bodies. An additional sixty-four bodies 
were found more or less intact, he said, while as 
many as fifty more could not be accounted for. 

Among them were his uncles: Rahullah, a 
retired schoolteacher, and Muhammad Amir, 
a farmer, who vanished along with ten of his 
cousins. Homayoun had carefully written their 
names and ages and professions in columns 
on a sheet of paper—and didn’t stop with his 
relatives. The list was compiled into a five-page 
packet that he had photocopied. But how could 
he be sure? American investigators claimed that 
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some people thought to be dead were later dis- 
covered to be living. And the video evidence they 
were slated to produce showed that large groups 
of Taliban had entered civilian compounds, ac- 
counting for most of the dead. “I know. I know.” 
he said calmly. “I grew up with these people, and 
they were not there.” 

As soon as he returned to Kabul, Homayoun 
went to the National Assembly building on Da- 
rulaman Road to hand deliver his list to Afghan 
lawmakers. When no one would talk to him, 
he tracked down Joya through Belquis Roshan, 
an outspoken provincial councilwoman from 
Farah; he wanted advice on how he could ap- 
proach the US military with his information. 
Joya praised his initiative but was at a loss to 
recommend his next move. If Homayoun was at 
a dead end he refused to accept it. “Please,” he 
said, “share my story with the American people.” 
He gave me a copy of his list. 


S ix weeks after the bombs fell on Bala Baluk, 
a military investigation admitted that Amer- 
ican forces had made significant errors during 
the attack. The fundamental use of airpower was 
“appropriate,” according to the report. The two 
F-18 fighter jets involved had acted in line with 
rules of engagement, but ultimately a failure by 
B-1 bomber pilots to observe specific guidelines 
during the operation “likely” resulted in civilian 
deaths. In one instance, an unnamed senior of- 
ficial told the New York Times, the bomber was 
cleared to attack, but when he had to circle back 
he did not reconfirm the target before dropping 
his payload, leaving a chance that civilians could 
have entered. Had the rules of engagement been 
strictly followed, some of the strikes would have 
been aborted. 

In the end, the report found that twenty- 
six civilians and seventy-eight Taliban fighters 
were killed—a figure that almost paralleled the 
findings of the final Azizabad investigation. The 
military would not discount the possibility that 
more civilians may have died. 

General McChrystal was approved in June by 


Homayoun Farahi with his list of names of the dead 
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the US Senate to become the new US military 
commander in Afghanistan. American success, 
he told lawmakers, should be gauged by “the 
number of Afghans shielded from violence,” 
rather than enemy fighters killed. He stressed 
that Afghanistan was not Iraq, and that troops 
needed to stay close to the people and rebuild 
confidence—at greater risk to themselves—if 
the war was going to be turned around. But the 
general hedged: strikes by warplanes and Spe- 
cial Operations forces would remain an integral 
part of America’s arsenal, he said, but attacks 
would have to be based on rock-solid intelli- 
gence and executed with precision. Irrespon- 
sible use, he warned, “contains the seeds of our 
own destruction.” 

In his first initiative as commander, General 
McChrystal issued his own tactical directive 
forbidding coalition forces from hot pursuit of 
militants in population centers. Air strikes were 
likewise banned in populated areas unless forces 
on the ground were in danger of being overrun, 
a move hailed as the most specific measure of its 
kind to date. In practice, however, the general’s 
new directive wasn't all that different from what 
his predecessor, General McKiernan, had put 
forward. After all, Marine Special Forces in Bala 
Baluk called in air support because, after hours 
of intense fighting, they were in danger of being 
overrun. Air strikes for US-led forces remain a 
tactical trump card, an assured way to win any 
engagement, and they continue to use it. 

On September 4, barely three months after 
McChrystal took over, an air strike in Kunduz 
Province killed scores of locals who had gath- 
ered to collect fuel from two tankers stuck in 
the mud after being hijacked by the Taliban. It 
later emerged that the order, authorized bya 
German commander fearing an attack on the 
NATO base there, had been based on informa- 
tion provided by a sole informant. The fallout 
reverberated from Afghan cities all the way back 
to Germany, where protesters demanded a full 
troop withdrawal and the defense minister and 
head of armed forces resigned. The following 
day, General McChrystal, without body armor 
or a helmet, visited the scene of the bombing. 
He pledged an investigation. O 
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On the eve of Afghanistan's historic election, 
nothing seemed apt to change. 
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Kabul, August 2009 


OU KNOW HOW ITIS. 
You can’t run off to every bombing 
even with a presidential election just 
days away. 

When I started here in 2001, I could chase 
them down because traffic didn’t exist, and 
there wasn’t a police force to seal off the area. I 
could walk through debris and bodies without 
question and watch other reporters pose in the 
shattered remains of cars as colleagues snapped 
their pictures. 

Today, Kabul is a chaotic city of three mil- 
lion mostly impoverished people, but it only has 
enough housing and roads for half that num- 
ber. With so much congestion, what was once 
a thirty-minute drive can now take as long as 
two hours. By the time you arrive, the fledg- 
ling Afghan police force and US military and 
international security forces will have sealed off 
the area so tightly that all you will see is yel- 
low tape, maybe a charred car, and some dazed 
people who don’t know much other than that 
one minute they were walking and in the next 
the air heaved and tore at their bodies and then 
threw them to the ground. 

No, the place to go is Akbar Khan Hospital, 
where the injured are taken. There, in an ef- 
fort to rally international support against the 
Taliban insurgency, doctors will allow you to 
walk among the maimed and injured and snap 
photos and take notes and then leave. The peo- 
ple you see will be one more example of a tot- 
tering government that can no longer provide 
security as it engages in a presidential election 
that is just so much background noise to the 
real noise of bombs going off. In time, all this 
won't bother you like it used to. No shock, no 
despair, nothing. Only fear. Sometimes fear can 
lift the coma. 

So I sit this morning in a hotel lobby drink- 
ing lukewarm Nescafé with a Dutch news pho- 
tographer and watching the BBC when another 
bomb explodes. I feel it more than hear it. That 
little ripple beneath the floor, the air vibrating as 
the walls absorb the wave of a far-off blast that 
somehow has reached us. We both stand and 
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look out a window but see nothing other than 
a few frantic policemen pointing and shouting 
in opposite directions and looking into the sky. 

We sit back down. By now, we know the drill. 
I check my watch. In an hour, we'll head to the 
hospital. The photographer nods in agreement. 

“You know what, mate?” he says. “If we don't 
care, nobody cares.” 


Mae: Heider stands outside Akbar 
Khan Hospital. Both his calves and 
both his hands are wrapped in bandages. Small 
scratches scar his bearded face. Beside him on 
the cracked steps, a man sits ina wheelchair, his 
left foot wrapped in a cast and thrust straight 


out into the air like a thick tree limb. Blood 
stains the heel of his cast and drips onto the 
damp pavement. Women wail at the bottom of 
the steps leading into the hospital. On blankets, 
men sip tea and wait for word of a family mem- 


ber injured in the bombing. 

A taxi pulls up and three men struggle to 
lift the man from his wheelchair into the back 
seat. Once they get him inside, the women seat 
themselves in the open bed of the truck while 
the three men squeeze into the cab beside the 
injured man. 

Heider watches the cab leave and waits for his 
own family to pick him up. This day, August 15, 
he was walking close to the headquarters of the 





A twelve-year-old boy at Akbar Khan Hospital 
recovers from wounds suffered in the suicide 


bombing near ISAF headquarters. 


International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) 
when a sudden shock wave tossed him toward 
the sky. He landed on his left side and thought, 
I can’t move. Shards of glass rained hard on the 
pavement. His ears buzzed. When he opened his 
eyes, people, chiseled with cuts, lay all around 
him. His feet bled. He crawled over glass to a 
doorway. A man picked him up and carried him 
to acar. The sound still roared in his ears. Three 
other bleeding people sat slumped to one side 
in the backseat. All the roads were blocked and, 
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despite his bleeding passengers, the driver had 
to show his identification to dozens of panicked 
police to get through the checkpoints. 

At the hospital, the doctor worked very fast. 
He washed Heider’s legs and hands, bandaged 
them and told him to come back in three days to 


have shrapnel removed. He had to walk out on 
his own and borrowed another patient’s mobile 
phone to call his son. Three hours after the ex- 
plosion he stands here still waiting for his ride. 
He feels better, but the pain in his feet racks his 
body with tremors. 

He looks at his hands, blood already stain- 
ing the fresh bandages. The doctor told him to 
change these dressings daily. He wonders where 
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he will get the money for new bandages. Can I 
give it to him? 

Until now, he had not decided whether or not 
he would vote in the presidential election. Now 
he knows: He will not. It will hurt too much to 
walk to the polling station near his home. Why 
put himself through that for corrupt men? If 
you don’t take a bribe as a government official, 
Karzai won't give you anything. You must be dis- 
honest. No matter who wins. That’s how it is. 
Nothing changes, he says—except his life will 
never be the same after today. 


Dx back to the hotel, my interpreter 
jokes with other Afghans stuck in traf- 





fic about the campaign billboards scattered 
throughout Kabul. They compose slogans to go 
with the posed candidates. 

For Karzai, the favored candidate, shaking his 
fist: Vote for Me, or I Will Box You. 

For smiling Abdullah Abdullah: Vote for Me, 
My Taliban Brothers, and You Can Keep the 
South. 

For bald Ashraf Ghani, running a distant 
third: Vote for Me, So I Can Afford a Hat to 
Cover My Head. 

Karzai is the butt of the most jokes. My trans- 
lator especially enjoys the story about tribal 
leaders in a rural province who were tired of all 
the corruption. A small group of them journeyed 


A campaign sign for bald-headed 
presidential candidate Ashraf Ghani. 


to Kabul and requested a meeting with Karzai. 
He gave them five minutes. 
“Mr. President,’ the lead elder pleaded, “you 
must stop all the corruption in our province.” 
“I will be happy to,” Karzai told them. “But 
first how much will you pay me?” 


ale young man introduces himself as nine- 
teen-year-old Shakib Ayubi, a former inter- 
preter who served eighteen months with the US 
Army in Kandahar. He sits across the table from 
me at my hotel, a waif of a man with nervous 
fingers. Shakib left the army two weeks ago be- 
cause his mother was ill. He had asked for an 
emergency leave but was told that it would not 
be possible, so he resigned. Now he will reapply. 
The army needs translators and he needs money. 
Most jobs in Kabul don’t pay as well. Banks 
maybe, but what does he know of accounting? 
Nothing. But he can speak English. 

“I fear going back but I have to feed my family.” 

Shakib dismisses the election as unneces- 
sary. It won't help, he says. Afghanistan cannot 
be peaceful. Especially in Kandahar—the most 
dangerous, most unmerciful area of the country. 
Always bomb blasts—morning, noon, and night. 
Some districts are getting worse. Especially far- 
ther out from the city. The people in Kandahar 
City may vote, but outside? No. Too many areas 
are not controlled by the government. 

“Have you been there?” 

“Tn 2003,’ I tell him. 

He waves his hand, erasing my words from the 
air as if they were flies. Six years ago. Too long. 

“Listen,” he says, leaning forward. “Women, 
even men won't take part. They will be threat- 
ened if they take part. They'll be seen as part of 
the government and then killed.” 

He talks very earnestly and does not blink. 
His fingers dance against his teacup. The waiter 
at a nearby table tells a guest that dinner will 
be kebab and rice, but that he will have to wait 
because the cook is asleep. Shakib stares directly 
into my eyes, oblivious to the rising anger of the 


hungry guest. 
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“Once we were in a convoy,’ he says. “Eight 
roadside bombs exploded. Five Americans were 
injured and one Afghan with the National Army. 
They used a clever procedure when they planted 
the IEDs. They lurked nearby, hiding. The IEDs 
exploded and they opened fire so no one could 
get out of their vehicle. They cooked inside. . . 
like kebab.” 

Shakib looks out the window. A new hospital 
has been built across the street where vendor 
stalls and kebab shops once stood. That was also 
in 2003, when a new hospital was not needed 
and you could go out alone at night unafraid. 

Shakib was so scared in his first firefight that 
he has trouble describing it. He told his com- 
mander that he quit. “Not now,” the commander 
said above the gunfire. “When we're back at base 
you can quit.” Dust clouded his vision. Explo- 
sions pounded against his chest like punches. 
His ears filled with angry sounds. Gunfire pop- 
ping everywhere. 

That night Shakib slept fitfully. In his dreams, 
he decided to remain with the army. For the 
money. Six hundred a month. His dreams in- 
cluded military strategizing. He concluded that 
without aircraft it would be impossible to beat 
the Taliban. In the mountains they could not be 
found with mortars. He awoke exhausted. 

“Now I am used to IEDs. My parents tell me, 
‘Don't go back.’ But it’s my job. I have to do it. If I 
don’t go back I can’t feel peace. I'll have no work.” 

He finishes his tea and the waiter offers more, 
but Shakib wants to leave. The waiter is very 
solicitous. You come to a place like Kabul often 
enough, you start to seek out small comforts, 
trappings of the familiar. I like this hotel, and 
the waiter remembers me from previous trips. 
He flatters anyone he sees me with. He’s just 
hoping for a big tip—and you can’t blame him— 
but, interrupted, Shakib can’t muster the energy 
to start again. 

“No more tea, thank you,” he says, and stands 
to leave. 

“Will you vote?” I ask him. 

He studies me for a moment, as if I haven’t 
heard a thing he has told me. But if you come to 
Kabul days before the election, you're expected 
to ask stupid questions. 
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“There are Afghan people who think they are 
still fighting the Russians,” he says with a sigh. 
“They stay in their villages, never come to the 
cities, and don't know time is passing. One day, 
on patrol. I heard a soldier's radio pick up a Talib 
saying, ‘Red guys coming in force.’ Red like Com- 
munists, you see? They don't let us explain we 
are not Russians. They open fire. There’s no op- 
portunity to understand one another. How can 
you vote in a country like that?” 


Mie Cook with the United Nations De- 
velopment Programme has no time for 
Shakib’s concerns about the election. 

“This time,” she says with confidence, “the 
election is being run by Afghans.” 

The UN has sunk $100 million into voter reg- 
istration and will spend an additional $225 mil- 
lion to cover all costs of the election, including 
a runoff if none of the candidates receive fifty 
percent of the vote. 

“The criteria should be tougher, some people 
say, to reduce the number of eligible candidates,” 
Cook continues. “But without political parties, a 
country tends to have many independent candi- 
dates. If politics here was more of a party-based 
system, there’d be fewer. Will come in time.” 

She sits behind a desk with a computer in a 
second-floor room of a three-story house. An- 
other large office stands across the carpeted 


hall. Men move back and forth holding stacks | 


of papers on the election process. The air-con- 
ditioning makes Cook’s bare feet cold and she 
turns it down. 

“No one denies bad things are happening,” 
she continues. “It’s a new process. Afghanistan 
has been bedeviled by war for thirty years. This 
remains a culture where women can't participate 
in anything as easily as men can. I know this.” 

The problems, however, extend beyond the 
ongoing plight of Afghan women. The Free & 
Fair Election Foundation of Afghanistan found 
instances of underage voter registration, negli- 
gence of Afghan electoral staff, and insufficient 
security to protect polling stations, especially 
in the south, to name but a few irregularities 
documented in a fifty-page report. 

Cook remains upbeat. 


Although the sun has barely risen, people have begun 
gathering in Ramazan Bashardost’s tent. They walk 
across the bare ground in sandals, wrapped in prayer 
shawls. He runs about fifth in national polls. 


“The voter registration process is on its way 
to being viable—but not this year, I know. Pro- 
cedures are in place to ensure people only vote 
once.” 

She raises her hands to show her fingernails 
painted with the indelible ink voters will have 
to stick a finger into when they vote to prevent 
them from voting twice. Weeks, she said, were 
spent devising the right ink. She leans backward 
and squints, examining her hands as if they were 
pieces of fine art. 

“Are there areas of the country where people 
won't be able to participate and may never be 
able to participate because they are under Tal- 
iban control? Yes. No surprises in this. The pro- 
cess is Afghan led.” 


I: the morning, several hotel guests and I have 
to vacate our rooms. Karzai is going to make 
a campaign stop at the new hospital across the 
street and all facing rooms must be searched. 
His security detail breaks the locks on doors, 
feels the beds, checks the chests of drawers. 
They stand in the middle of someone else’s life, 
not sure what else to do other than tear it apart. 
Once satisfied, they stand in the halls with their 
guns to keep anyone from returning, while they 
wait for Karzai and order tea. 

I sit with a burly US Army contractor in the 
TV room. He had been a commercial fisherman 
in Puget Sound, but then a buddy in Kuwait sug- 
gested he come over and make some real money. 
He sells air-conditioning units to the military 
and calls everyone “Dude” —even a woman from 
Montana who says she is in Kabul to teach Amer- 
ican kids about Afghanistan via the internet. He 
has so influenced all of the guests at the hotel 
(journos, contractors, and aid workers alike) that 
we all call him “Dude,” too. 

Behind us a Zimbabwean gunsmith is playing 
pool. He calls himself the best gunsmith in Af- 


ghanistan but complains that he can’t find work 
in a country that has been at war for thirty years. 

“Hey, dude,” the gunsmith says. 

“What’s going on, dude?” the contractor re- 
sponds. 

A bomb interrupts them. 

East of our hotel this time, from the sound 
of it. No one can see smoke or anything. Again, 
too far away. But some newbie photographers 
run outside to chase it. They'll learn. I check my 
watch. Give it an hour, then back to the hospital. 


former minister of planning, a member of 

parliament, and a scholar of law and politi- 
cal science, Ramazan Bashardost is one of the 
forty-one candidates running for president. He 
lives in a tent across from the parliament build- 
ing. He lags far behind the front-runners but is 
not discouraged. 

“My tent means I am of the people,” he says 
from his office behind the tent, a square block 
of concrete equipped with a desk as well as a 
generator and fan plugged into wires hanging 
from the ceiling. “As minister of planning, I gave 
back my salary. The people say of me, “He can 
live in a tent and give back his salary because 
he is not corrupt.’ I am accessible and can speak 
directly to them.” 

Although the sun has barely risen, people 
have begun gathering in his tent. They walk 
across the bare ground in sandals, wrapped 
in prayer shawls. Dogs hover in the distance 
watching vendors setting up their stalls, donkeys 
packed with supplies. 

“I want to be president because it is a good 
life,’ Bashardost says and then laughs. He holds 
two fingers to his lips as if he has a cigarette and 
sighs—a gesture of mock opulence. “Seriously, 
I want Afghan politics to be clean. I fought cor- 
ruption when I was minister. I want the next 
president to believe in the values of human 
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rights and to have the support of all ethnic peo- 
ple. I have the support of the nation.” 

Just the opposite is true. He runs about fifth 
in national polls. Yet, his tent has garnered at- 
tention and attention has fed his visions of great- 
ness to come. 

“Karzai does not believe in good governance, 
in human rights. His philosophy is a tribal vi- 
sion. He never decided to fight corruption. For 
him corruption is part of life, part of a tribal 
vision. Your brother kills an innocent man, you 
support your brother, your tribe. It is a mafia 
system. I will make a clean state without war- 
lords. We cannot have peace and govern with 
criminals. We need an independent president.” 

He stands, brushes dust off his clothes. It is 
time for him to hold court in his tent. 

“Unlike Karzai, I never receive threats. I go 
into all areas without bodyguards, even Kanda- 
har. All the people say you are welcome.” 

Not everyone agrees. 

“He is twenty percent lying,” a vendor says as 
he arranges soft drinks and snacks in his stall. 
He watches Bashardost enter his tent. “He can 
go without bodyguards because people are not 
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interested. They know he won't be president. 
If he had forty percent support, he would have 
bodyguards. How does he travel if he gives his 
money back to the government? His campaign 
posters must cost at least one dollar each. That 
is not just from donations. He is taking money 
from the government. So, no, he is lying at least 
thirty percent.” 


RS this: a trip to Kandahar, the 
birthplace of the Taliban, must be planned 
carefully. Only one guesthouse is safe for West- 
erners. It is, of course, watched by the Taliban. 
As a Westerner, you must change your schedule 
daily while you are there. Avoid routine. Stay 
three, four days at most. 

A translator and fixer will ask for $150 apiece 
or more per day. If neither has a car, you will 
have to pay for that as well. You don’t bargain 
down the price. They will keep you safe, alive. 
Don't go cheap. 

“Yes, yes,” a translator says over the phone 
from Kandahar. “I can work for you.” 

He has been recommended to me by a Wall 
Street Journal reporter. 





Ramazan Bashardost stands in front of the tent that 
serves as his headquarters across from the Afghan 
parliament in Kabul. (ROMEO GACAD / AFP/GETTY IMAGES) 


“How will I know you?” | ask. 

“T will know you.” 

He hangs up. I call back. 

“It is not safe to plan on the phone,” he says 
and hangs up. 

I stand alone on the balcony of the hotel. If 
a man approaches you in the Kandahar airport 
and says he is the voice on the phone, do you 
believe him? 

The other day I took a taxi, though the hotel 
manager had warned only to ride in private cabs. 
I was ina hurry. The driver sang to himself. As he 
drove, I realized I didn’t know Kabul well enough 
to know if he was taking me to the address I gave 
him or not. The driver kept singing. His yellow 
cab was old and dented, no company insignia. I 
began to think what kind of prize I might be for 
a poor man. | looked out the window. I knew I'd 
been that way before but nothing looked familiar. 
Who would pay for you if you were kidnapped? 
My heart raced and I told him to stop. He looked 
at me confused. I slapped a wad of Afs into his 
hands and got out and walked back to the hotel 
through the crowded bazaar. I shouldn’t have 
been there either. I felt the stares of everyone. 

“Hey dude, you want some melon?” 

The Army contractor has joined me on the 
balcony. He holds out a plate of sliced water- 
melon. I glance at my cell phone. 

“In a minute.” 

I dial the number again. It rings a long time. 
No one answers. 

Would you be scared? Would you still board 
your flight? 

Remember: you're a reporter. You should 
fly to Kandahar and report on the campaign 
from there, but would you? Or would you stay 
in Kabul and eat melon, tasting your shame in 
each bite? 


pie Bayat Secondary School in south 
Kabul serves fifty to sixty children who 


have lost parents to war since the US-led inva- 
sion in 2001. None of the presidential candi- 


dates have visited the school. Campaign posters 
hang from lampposts outside the long tree-lined 
drive that leads to the main building. Water gur- 
gles in streams and birds sing in the shade. A 
great photo op. What American politician would 
pass it up? But still the candidates don’t come. 

The children are not happy, explains the 
general director of the school, Ali Moham- 
mad. Their mothers were pregnant during the 
war. When they were born, they saw shelling, 
rockets—and now they never smile. “Even my 
daughter,” he says. “Her first word was ‘bomb.” 

A teacher beside him objects. 

“T am like the students’ mother, like their fa- 
ther. I never let them think about the war. I keep 
them so happy.” 

His voice fades beneath the noise of a Chi- 
nook helicopter flying low overhead. When it 
passes, the echo of its propellers still ringing 
through the air, Mohammad continues where 
he left off, raising a hand to silence the teacher. 

“Westerners train animals for the circus,” he 
says. “Because of good food, land, and teachers, 
they have the time to even teach animals. From 
the beginning of life here, our children are very 
sad. They can’t forget all the things that hap- 
pened before.” 

He pauses, opens the door to his office and 
ushers in some children. You will see this from 
time to time. A well-orchestrated show, put on 
especially for your benefit. 

Eight-year-old Maryam: “My father is dead. 
I was very young. I don't know how he died. I 
was told he died during a bombing in 2005 on 
the other side of Kabul. No, I don’t know where. 
I remember him as thin. He would take me to 
the bazaar and buy gum. Balloons. Sometimes 
I think of him. When I dream, I see my father 
and I am happy. I wake up sad. He takes me to 
the bazaar in my dreams.” 

Nine-year-old Habib Ullah: “I lost my father 
during the Taliban time in Logar. There was 
fighting between the government and Talib. My 
father was taking me to the bazaar. He was shot 
and the bullet hit my left foot. My mother and 
sister carried me to the house. My father died in 
the bazaar. He would play soccer with me. He 
liked to buy fruit too. Stocky. I don’t remember 
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ildren play on.a hillside overlooking Kabul, 





anything else. I forgot. It’s been too long for me 
to remember him more.” 

Ten-year-old Ahmad Martin: “My father was 
killed in 2001. I was two years old. He was a 
farmer. He was in a field and a bomb hit him. I 
don’t know if it was from the Americans or the 
Taliban. He had a big beard. I try to forget about 
his death.” 

What can you say? Ahmad holds a wrinkled 
color photograph of a heavyset, bearded man 
with two children on his lap. The man wears a 
brown jacket and a red vest and sits stiffly before 
a backdrop of a painted forest. A studio photo. 
He appears very solemn but the children are 
smiling and he grips them with his big arms as 
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if he will never let them go. 
“He died,” Ahmad says. “He just died.” 


Vou could spend all day at preselected in- 
B terviews, press conferences, and carefully 

plotted bits of political theater. The major cam- 
paigns—Karzai, Abdullah, and Ghani—all call 
to inform you of their events. 

Women announcing their support for Karzai 
at 2) PM, 

Abdullah to speak at the Intercontinental 
Hotel at 8 A.M. 

Ghani to make an announcement at his cam- 
paign headquarters at 5 P.M. 

Most of these are mere photo ops. Advertis- 











ing posing as news. Nothing will be said that 
hasn't been said before. How many Americans 
will really care about this? Your editor will want 
to know. 

The aides to the presidential candidates call 
and call and tell you again and again about a 
particular event. 

“IT know, you already called me,” I tell them. 

Still they call. And keep calling. And calling. 

“Tt means no one has shown up,” my transla- 
tor explains. 


he doctors at the Kabul-based Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross Or- 
thopedic Center see at least two patients a day 


An Afghan man, who lost his leg after stepping 
ona mine, waits to get fitted for his prosthetic leg 
at the Red Cross Orthopedic Center. 


who have lost a leg to IEDs. It takes about five 
to seven days for patients to get accustomed to 
a prosthetic limb if they were amputated below 
the knee. Above the knee, one week to ten days. 

Most days, men and some women with miss- 
ing limbs fill the center’s compound waiting for 
a doctor. Their stumps tap the air, crossed over 
the knee of their good leg. 

In an exercise room, a teenager stands be- 
tween parallel bars balancing on his right leg 
while a physical therapist adjusts the prosthetic 
limb on his left. He lost his leg when he stepped 
ona mine walking home from school in N angar- 
har Province. 

“Feels tight,” he says. 

“Nowe” asks Sayed Musa, the physical thera- 
pist. 

“A little pain.” 

“Let's try it again.” 

Musa’s own left leg was blown off in Kanda- 
har in 1988. He was a soldier on patrol near a 
Chinese-run hospital. November. The weather 
not too cold. He stepped on a mine with his left 
foot. Shrapnel ripped his right leg into strips. He 
felt a strong wind, his body smoking. A soldier 
carried him into a tank and tied off his left leg 
with a cloth. Blood, a deepening river. Doctors 
at the hospital held him down and cut off his leg 
with bolt cutters. No anesthetic. No time. Too 
many wounded and not enough anesthetic for 
everyone. The last sound Musa heard was the 
echo of his own screams. When he awoke, his 
leg was gone. He thought he had lost everything. 
He prayed to God, Take my life. 

“T don't believe I will walk again like you,” the 
boy tells Musa. 

“You have to trust. The prosthetic is new now. 
You will become like me, if God is willing. Put 
pressure on it.” 

*“Té hurts:' 

“Be strong. You don’t see me handicapped. 
You are handicapped only if you give up. Keep 
in mind everything I show you. I won't always 
be with you.” 
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Three months after his leg was amputated, 
Musa started using a prosthetic leg. With it, he 
was strong. He had not told his family he had 
lost his leg. Wearing his prosthetic leg, he vis- 
ited his mother in Kabul. She did not notice 
anything different about him. “Mother,” he 
said, “touch my leg.” She raised his pant leg and 
started crying. “Don’t worry,” he told her. “It’s 
my destiny.” 

“When I walk it hurts,” the teenager says. 

“Rest now, Musa says. 

The teenager sits on a bench. Musa removes 
the prosthetic leg and rubs the boy’s stump with 
talcum powder. The center will be closed election 
day to allow the workers to go to the polls, but 
Musa will not vote. The government doesn’t care 
about his patients. How many months has the 
center needed money? Doctors fund it by begging 
on the street. None of the candidates talk about 
this. None of them talk about amputees. 

“How’s that?” Musa asks the teenager as he 
adjusts the prosthetic leg over his stump again. 

“Loose.” 

Later Musa confesses that he still dreams of 
his leg. He is outside, running. Then he awakes, 
that sense of himself, whole, fading. 


his evening an Indian businessman tells 

me he has construction contracts with the 
US military. He lives in Kabul but plans to leave. 
Already, he has moved his family to New York. 
“Too much corruption here,” he says. “You have 
to pay off the Karzai family. You can’t do any- 
thing without them.” He will oversee his busi- 
ness from New York. He sighs. It will be very 
difficult. 

“They say everything will be better after the 
election,” he says. “The security, the corruption. 
I don’t believe it. I don’t. Karzai will be elected 
by a foreign country. The election will be de- 
cided by Washington, DC. For this reason, there 
is no point to the election.” 

I decide to take a walk even though I know 
it isn’t safe to wander alone at night. But you 
can only be cooped up for so long. On Chicken 
Street, fires burn in bakeries where boys pound 
flour into flattened pancakes and then lift them 
into ovens and watch them rise into bread. Cam- 
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paign workers plaster walls with posters of their 
candidates. They do this work at night so the 
glue dries while their opponents sleep and the ~ 
posters will be harder to scrape off in the morn- 
ing. Their shadows stretch and shrink in the 
bright orange glow of the bakery fires. I think 
of the refugee camp I saw earlier this afternoon 
with its smell of smoldering wood fires mixed 
with the dried blood of a slaughtered goat in the 
barren heat of treeless ground. 

Most of the thousand Pakistani people in the 
camp had recently fled fighting in South Wa- 
ziristan, the tribal region separating Afghani- 
stan from Pakistan. The camp is so new it has 
no name. They call it Kabul Refugee Camp for 
lack of a better name. The adults sit in circles 
on the rocky ground and hold registration pa- 
pers from the United Nations written in English. 
They cling to the incomprehensible documents 
as if the mere act of holding them will eventually 
translate into some sort of assistance. 

Zal Mohammad left the Chitral District of 
South Waziristan with his wife and ten chil- 
dren. He decided to get out before the fighting ~ 
came into his village. He has been in Kabul for 
six weeks and no one has helped him. 

“We stay in Kabul until the government helps 
us. Who knows how long that will be?” 

Another man left Helmand Province for 
South Wazirstan because of the fighting in 
southern Afghanistan. Then, eighteen months 
ago, the Pakistani army came into South Wa-- 
ziristan with RPGs and Kalashnikovs and he fled 
for Kabul. 

“What do we do with these papers?” he asks. 

I ask if he has put his questions to any of the 
presidential candidates. 

“What? No candidate has come here. We’re 
not even Afghan. Why would they come?” 


hirty-year-old Shahzada Khan has been 
clearing mines near Bagram Air Base since 
2005. He works for Halo Trust, an international 
demining organization. Since 1988, Halo Trust 
teams have cleared more than 26,000 acres of 
land in Afghanistan—removing nearly 700,00 


A woman at the Kabul Refugee Camp. 





mines, 9 million items of large caliber ammuni- 


tion, and more than 45 million bullets. 

The deminers like Khan work on their hands 
and knees, moving inches at a time with metal 
detectors and trowels. When the metal detec- 
tor squawks, he ropes off the area. Then he digs 
with his trowel. Slow, slowly, until he taps some- 
thing. If it is just a piece of metal or shrapnel, 
he will put it in a box. If it’s a mine, he will call 
his section leader. Everyone steps back about a 
hundred yards and the section leader explodes 
it with a fuse. 

It is impossible to say when all the mines will 
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be cleared, if ever. In three weeks, Shahzada 
found 150 mines near Bagram. He is not afraid 
anymore when he finds one. Maybe a little bit 
nervous. If he finds one but misses another it 
might explode. Yes, a little bit nervous. But the 
pay is good. “I make $185 a month,” he says. “It 
is one of the better paying jobs.” 

He has seen deminers injured. Recently, a 
team walked into the garden of a house. They 
thought the area had been cleared. He heard 
the explosion, saw the black smoke rising. The 
deminer lost a leg and an eye. He was a friend. 
Shahzada has not seen him since. A medic anda 





loctor went to his aid. Everyone else went back 
o work slowly, slowly. 

Halo Trust gave the demining teams two 
veeks off so they could follow the election and 
ote, but Shahzada won’t bother. 

“If I voted, nobody would hear me. What’s 
ne use?” 


ugust 20, election day. The day I came here 

_ & for. The day all the bombs were about. All 

1e posters. All the phone calls from the cam- 
aigns about rallies and press conferences. 

Yet the streets are empty. Some day labor- 


A young Afghan man studying 
the presidential ballot. 


ers are out, hoping someone will stop and offer 
them work. Bored-looking police stand at vacant 
intersections. Fears of suicide bombers and dis- 
trust of the process have kept the majority of 
people inside. 

I stop at one polling station. The wind tosses 
a loose poster encouraging people to vote. A few 
families linger outside. The booths should have 
opened an hour ago but officials have not fin- 
ished sorting ballots and arranging tables. 

“I will vote,’ a woman named Raza tells me. 
“Tm very poor and live in a tent. I came to vote 
for the future. I don’t want to be top man or rich. 
I hope my person will help all the poor.” 

A boy tells me he will vote for Karzai so the 
next five years will be better than the last five. I 
ask his age. Sixteen, he tells me—two years too 
young to vote. He explains that his village elder 
called a meeting and announced his support for 
Karzai. All the people should vote for him too, 
he said. Then he contacted the staff of the voting 
commission and asked them to come to the vil- 
lage and register everyone. The village elder told 
the commissioners that all the village teenagers 
were eighteen. 

Another sixteen-year-old boy says he regis- 
tered to vote in Kabul and gave his correct age. 
The registrar told him he had to be eighteen to 
vote and marked his registration card accord- 
ingly before handing it back to him. 

“I found the long list of candidates confus- 
ing,’ he admits. 

What can you say? Do you want to ask them 
how they ever expect democracy to work if they 
are already subverting it? 

My translator steps in before I can say any- 
thing. 

“Whether they are old enough to vote or not, 
it doesn’t mean anything,” he says. “It makes no 
difference who wins. The outcome is the same. 
Corruption remains.” 

He looks at me to see if I understand. He has 
grown tired of asking the same questions and 
getting the same answers. 

“Democracy in Afghanistan? Never.” O 
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in Farah and Kandahar Provinces. 


3 Essay and photographs 
by Louie Palu 


he cracks of gunfire echoed down Highway 

1, then there was silence. The moon had yet 
to appear over Kandahar and the night was black. 
| hurried to the Unit Medical Station (UMS), a 
frontline army hospital at the forward operat- 
iat base (FOB) where | had spent so many days 
watching broken bodies roll in. twas the peak of 
the Afghan fighting season, a time in late sum- 
mer when all the perfect conditions for war come 
terribly together. The medics stood outside the 
UMS, like they had all summer long, waiting for 
the casualties. No one said a word; they knew 
well the horrors that would be coming. 

Finally, the silence was broken by the sound 
of a vehicle racing toward us in the dark. Taliban 
insurgents had ambushed the Afghan army, re- 
_ sulting in a hit-and-run firefight. The wounded 

arrived in bullet-riddled vehicles and were put 
easiest brought into the UMS. A single 
doctor worked through crowds of medics and 
soldiers, feverishly bandaging shredded bodies. 
7 Several Afghan soldiers had been wounded but 
would live; a helicopter medevac was called in 


~. from Kandahar Airfield. When all the soldiers 


had been treated and evacuated, another casu- 


SP eclSaclad\ com lam ial CeIn ae civilian, a young man 


- ‘shot multiple times in the abdomen. 
_ There was so much blood | could smell it; 





| still can. He was pale, barely twenty. It was 
an incredible struggle as the doctor plugged 
tubes and instruments into the young man to 
keep him alive. Emotions ran high as hope that 
he would live, even with such severe wounds, 
filled the air. “C’mon, hang on!” yelled the doc- 
tor. Medics shouted for instruments. The doc- 
tor gave orders. They all yelled to the man that 
he would make it. He was brought back from 
the edge of death several times; at one critical 
point the doctor managed to contain a mas- 
sive wound on his left side and stabilize him. 
But his body couldn't hold on. He shook a few 
times, and then lay still, eyes wide open, gone. 
The doctor screamed in frustration, threw a 
tube on the floor, and turned away. Then she 
turned back to look at the dead man staring — 
up to the ceiling. A medic walked up, placed 
his hand on the young man’s eyes and closed 
them, and held his hand there, staring at him for 
a moment. | had lost track of how many bodies 
| had seen come through there. It had ol=t<1 gis) 
brutal summer, with hundreds of Afghans leav- 
ing their blood on that floor. 

| began my journey into southern Afghani- 
stan in 2006, when Kandahar City was in the 
midst of a wave of suicide bombings, marking 
the beginning of the downward spiral we re- 
main in. In four years, | have seen Afghanistan 
ation coe beauty and its brutality. Sit- 
ting in a helicopter and looking past the barrel 








of the rear ramp machine gunner, all sound 


dampened to a hum by the deafening rotor 
blades, the mysterious and mesmerizing land- 
scape unfolds below, its mountains and green 
lowlands shadowing the rivers. But when the 
bird hits the ground and you walk out past the 
chopping air and the thump thump thump of the 
helicopter disappears, the reality of this harsh 
and poor land becomes clear. 
ee (16) village seems torn from some lost 
“apocalyptic book of the Bible. The land is bar- 
ren, eAvetavataliels has been ravaged, and the peo- 
‘ ple here literally. have nothing to lose. They are, 
. Decca ici iaia elec licciercmaelan acre aol mAola 
ie ato acti own:age. They have no toilets, no 








electricity, and virtually all live in mud-walléd 
Pence a only water is drawn from a well 
eG a polluted river. The ground in many parts 
3) aCeaeclt Gay is poorly suited to agriculture, 
} but it is ideal for ural Weel aiclaceesle lel ama Iesedeks 
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are where this war is being fought, and near- 
constant violence has made them all but inac- 
cessible to journalists not embedded with the 
military. 

So | decided to venture into some of the 
most remote combat outposts in the South, to 
see and experience the war firsthand for ex- 
tended periods of time. | wanted to document 
the conflict as it played out in the most prob- 
lematic civilian areas. | started in Zhari and Pan- 
jwai Districts, where Mullah Omar gave birth 
to the Taliban movement; then moved through 
Garmsir, in the heart of opium country; and into 
Farah, where Alexander the Great built a citadel 
in the fourth century BCE and where the vio- 
lence recently had escalated. | went on scores 
of patrols and combat missions. 

Finally, last fall, | traveled northwest by he- 
licopter over spectacular mountain ranges to 
FOB Golestan, where | joined a company of 


Lert: An Afghan National Army soldier eats a cluster 
of grapes. ABOVE: Canadian Corporal Sheldon 
ORLOV sm MEER Ce mL 
taking fire from insurgents near the Pashmul area. 
The numerous ditches and lush vegetation of Zhari 


District make the area ideal for guerilla warfare. 


US Marines. The weather was a welcome re- 
spite from the green inferno of Kandahar and 
Helmand, where | had spent months in 120-de- 
gree heat, wading through tall grass, rivers, and 
grape fields, nearly always under fire. Within a 
day of reaching FOB Golestan, | accompanied 
re-4 cole] ome) MYA (-lalal-cmcVolUl dam el-\ianaaleMsi0) isi atcisvs 
Pass and beyond the Black Pass. It was sup- 
posed to be a quick two-day operation under- 
taken by ten vehicles. 

Everything seemed fine at first. It always 
does. On day two, the Marines were starting 
to clear some areas and check for insurgent 





fighting positions in the mountains. On our 
way back to the FOB, the lead vehicle, an MRAP 
(Mine Resistant Ambushed Protected vehicle), 


Be een sO ae he destroyed. There were some 


minor injuries; luckily no one was killed—but-. 
we were stuck there for the night. With dark- 
ness approaching, the Marines CeeueiiNy 
circled the Humvees. The once-spectacular 
mountains now darkened and turned ominous - 
in the eeeltat shadows of Maal iat la] 
disappeared and no moon came up. . Ms 
Hours passed and we finally closed our eyes.’ 
Then the shrieking whistle of a rocket passed ~ 
by the rear of our vehicle and shattered ue 
ground just beyond us. My eyes popped ole 





to the white flash of the explosion. Incoming ; i: ie 


machine-gun fire and tracers lit up the ground : 
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rine had leapt out of the way and on top of me. 
Machine-gun fire tore at the ground beside us, 
and we rolled over to the Humvee doors for 
cover. The firefight went on for another half 
hour. Thousands of machine-gun and mortar 
rounds echoed through the mountain passes 
like a roaring monster. Fear and loathing in the 
Black Pass and no way out. 
As morning broke, we tried to move, but 
in every direction our vehicles hit IEDs. There 
.seemed to be no safe exit, and now we were 
_ atraid even to walk around. Days passed as help 
tried to reach us, only to hit more IEDs. The unit 
decided to move through a riverbed, tossing 
explosives ahead of the vehicles. Just when we 
ee ctcen eae danger, cracks of gunfire rained 
irc iaiong} us from the mountains above. | real- 
Pre eleact{e Ra Alm Olaa Nit Mn CIM ae Lae clam cate areN 
(Vioer-lgnstelase lure (ok Fearing a mortar or RPG, | 
: allure ee lare lalla oR Clalalceae glia -aiole 
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ward for the fight. They fought through the vil- 
lage of Gund and finally pushed out of the valley. 

Hours later, when we got back to the FOB, 
| stumbled to my tent and lay down with relief 
while the bomb-sniffing dog, a black lab named 
Boss, licked my face. | caressed him and stared 
over at the empty bunk of a Marine who had 
been injured in one of the IED strikes, until | 
passed out in exhaustion. 

The Black Pass broke me. When | opened 
my crusty eyes, | lay looking out the tent door 
flapping gently in the cool mountain breeze and 
realized that | had to get the hell out of Dodge. 
| couldn't see an end to what I'd been covering, 
and the risks no longer made sense. Afghani- 
stan is like a balloon. If you squeeze one end, it 
just swells on the other. People always ask me 
broad policy questions—most of all, how the US 
can win in Afghanistan. After four years there, 
I'm forced to ask: what is there to win? For every 


Ba seem IDEA ROR elena gata 
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rem era a in Zhari District. ABOVE: The 
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curity guard who stepped on a land mine placed 

by insurgents. He succumbed to his wounds in a 


Canadian front line military hospital in Zhari District. 


five or fifty or five hundred weapons captured, 
replacements always arrive. For every insurgent 
killed, more spring up. And yet, there’s no de- 
nying that, from what I've witnessed firsthand, 
a Western military withdrawal would almost 
certainly mean civil war—and far more killing 
than we are seeing now. 

Which reminds me of an Afghan interpreter 
of Tajik ethnicity | befriended deep in the deso- 
late mud-walled moonscape of the green'zone 
of Panjwai, outside Kandahar City. He had been 
around fighting all his life and could find and 





reveal an insurgent’s weapons cache just by 
scanning the contours of the ground. Over hun- 
dreds of glasses of steaming tea and packs olay 


' Pine-brand cigarettes from Pakistan, Wie talked 


for hours at the FOB and many times in the field 
during combat operations. ent night, we lay 
back in the dirt staring up at the AE He spoke 

of the time when NATO forces Melt leave and 
Nagel ieee would stream down to confront ee 
the Taliban. a explained that they Well Teen | 
OT Reelale Le Se lr a mee aC tT i 
sacre would be the only way, total war if aces 
sary. If insurgents took refuge in a vale then 
the militias would shell the whole village. a 
would level everything if they had oma burg S 
Mima lle coniuClva cea Meier Tae The 
deaths of thousands of innocents would (oterete 
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Essay and photographs by Elliott DN olor = | 


“The people of Afghanistan represent many 
things in this conflict—an audience, an 
actor, and a source of leverage—but above 
all, they are the objective.” 

—General Stanley McChrystal, 
International Security Assistance 
Force Commander 


APTAIN GHOLAM MojatBa draws a cheap 
Korean cigarette from a plastic pouch 
on his chest. It’s midmorning, and the 
sun has finally climbed high enough to burn off 
the alpine chill. The captain is already halfway 
through his pack. He strikes an MRE match and 
takes a long, pensive drag. He hacks and spits 
like an old engine ona cold morning. Two packs 
a day and a bullet wound to the lung will do 
that. When the convulsions subside, Mojatba 
brings the filter to his lips again. No coughing 
now. He exhales, casting an exhausted, hangdog 
gaze over the valley a thousand feet below. 
Captain Mojatba has been fighting for half his 
life. At forty, the barrel-chested, stubble-faced 
northerner from Panshir is almost old enough, 
by Afghan standards, to be a grandfather to his 
six-year-old daughter, who is hidden safely away 
with his wife in Kabul. In his youth, Mojatba 
eschewed married life to follow the mujahideen 
commander Ahmad Shah Massoud, the legend- 
ary “Lion of the Panshir,” in the fight against the 
Soviets. When the Taliban pushed their way into 
the northern provinces after the fall of Kabul 
in 1996, Mojatba again took up with Massoud, 
by then commander of the Northern Alliance, 
to resist the advance. That operation cost him 
a piece of his lung, but he survived. Massoud 
didn’t—a suicide bomber posing as an Al Jazeera 
cameraman assassinated him in September 
2001, two days before the al Qaeda attacks on 
the United States. When the Taliban finally fell, 
under withering US bombing in late 2001, Mo- 
jatba found his way into the fledgling Afghan 
National Army (ANA). Now he is commander 
of First Company Second Kandak, based twenty 
kilometers southwest of Kabul in Maydan Shahr, 
the capital of Wardak Province. He’s fighting the 
Taliban once again. 
Captain Mojatba and his men are the “Afghan 
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face” of efforts to stabilize the foundering Goy- 
ernment of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan, 
to secure the Afghan population, and to neutral- 
ize the Taliban threat to Kabul once and for all. 

At least that’s how the story is supposed to go. 

Mojatba rolls his eyes, bored. “We’re not 
fighting the Taliban in Wardak,” he says. Cross- 
legged, propped against the rusted hulk of a 
jingle truck, he spoons globs of tagine d’agneau 
from a French ration de combat individuelle onto 
pieces of local flatbread, called naan. “We’re 
fighting criminals who use the name Taliban 
when they take money to go out and kill their 
own people.” His version supports everything 
I’ve heard from US troops and Afghans alike— 
except the part about killing “their own people.” 
In Wardak, coalition casualties have vastly out- 
stripped Afghan casualties. 

Task Mojatba how many men he’s lost in five 
years as a company commander. “Nine,” he says. 
The answer stuns me. Blackhawk Company of 
the 2-87 Infantry Battalion—one of the US Army 
units I’ve recently spent time with in Wardak— 
has lost nine men in the last five months alone. 

The answer conjures up standard-issue US 
military paranoia—that the ANA and the Af- 
ghan National Police (ANP) have cut deals with 
local Taliban, promising to live and let live. Or 
worse, that the ANA and ANP are in league with 
the Taliban, that they are prime suppliers of op- 
erational intelligence about coalition forces. 

In October, in a valley close to where we're 
halted now, a police trainee turned his Kalash- 
nikov on his US counterparts after a joint patrol, 
killing two. US troops are still wary after the be- 
trayal, and experience suggests they have ample 
reason to distrust the Afghans. Every US infan- 
tryman can rattle off a half dozen stories about 
Afghan troops hanging back on patrol, refusing 
to accompany the Americans into a particular 
valley or down a certain stretch of road. In every 
story, the Americans advance, unaccompanied, 


Forty year-old Captain Gholam Mojatba, a Tajik from 
the northern province of Panshir, on patrol in the 
Depak Valley. Captain Mojatba joined the mujahideen 
to fight the Soviet occupation as a teenager. He has 
been fighting ever since. 
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headlong into a waiting ambush or into the fiery 
embrace of yet another roadside bomb. 

But the reason for low ANA casualties, Cap- 
tain Mojatba insists, is less insidious. 

Financiers of IED attacks in Wardak aren't 
interested in killing Afghans, he explains. Dead 
Afghans make for poor insurgent propaganda. 
Dead Americans, on the other hand, are worth 
their weight in gold. He spreads his hands on his 
lap, palms up. “If I gave you a choice,” he says, “if I 
told you I have $100 in my left hand and $10,000 
in my right, and I told you that you could have 
either one, which would you choose?” 

Mojatba believes the solution is economic, 
not military. “You’ve done nothing to address 
unemployment,’ he sighs. Flanked by dozens 
of baby-faced Afghan soldiers and a handful 
of US Marines, all armed to the teeth, an F-15 
whooshing through clouds overhead, it’s hard 
to counter Mojatba’s argument. Afghan soldiers 
can suppress insurgent activity as long as they 
have ammunition and foreign logistical sup- 
port—but without a heavily resourced, deeply 
researched plan for economic rehabilitation and 
civil-society development, Wardak will remain 
fertile ground for recruiting insurgents. 

“If the Americans leave,’ Captain Mojatba 
worries, “families will fight each other, the gov- 
ernment will fail, and everyone will make their 
own crew. The army will be defeated everywhere 
in the country.” 

The disintegration Captain Mojatba describes 
has a name. In the Middle Ages, Persian con- 
querors called the eastern wilds beyond the pale 
of the shah’s authority yaghestan. The term liter- 
ally means “land of the rebellious,’ and has been 
used at various points in history to describe the 
habit of Afghan alliances to splinter into a mil- 
lion tribal shards when foreign overlords and 
overly zealous Afghan leaders push the limits 
of centralized control. 

For Afghans, implosion is a survival mecha- 
nism. Coalition soldiers and civilian advisers 
may believe they are building a centralized Af- 
ghan state, but what they are really doing is fight- 
ing to prevent Karzai’s confederation of disparate 
provincial governors and warlords from backslid- 
ing along the well-worn path to yaghestan. 
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n his September 2009 commander’s assess- 

ment, General Stanley McChrystal repeatedly 
called for the International Security Assistance 
Force (ISAF) to take a “fundamentally new ap- 
proach” to wresting influence from the major 
insurgent networks currently operating in Af- 
ghanistan. As part of an effort to rescue the Af- 
ghan war from years of neglect in the shadow 
of Iraq, US military planners had already made 
an important conceptual shift: combat troops 
would transition from counterterrorism op- 
erations to counterinsurgency. The difference 
transcends semantics. Counterterrorism is “en- 
emy-centric,’ focused on capturing or killing 
the enemy wherever he is; counterinsurgency is 
“population-centric,” concerned with protecting 
vulnerable communities from intimidation and 
coercion by insurgent networks. “Our strategy 
cannot be focused on seizing terrain or destroy- 
ing insurgent forces,’ McChrystal explained. 
“Our objective must be the population.” 

The simple idea was to duplicate the success 
of the 2007 troop surge in Iraqg—when an ad- 
ditional twenty thousand US soldiers flooded 
Baghdad’s war-ravaged neighborhoods. Less 
than a year later, the rate of successful IED 
attacks against coalition and Iraqi forces had 
dropped by 50 percent—from over fifteen hun- 
dred in January 2007 to about seven hundred 
in November of the same year. By appearances, 
the surge had turned the tide of the war in Iraq. 

But the Iraq surge did not work its magic ina 
vacuum. First, it coincided with “The Awaken- 
ing,” a massive popular uprising of Sunni Iraqi 
tribes—many of whom had previously fielded 
militias and part-time insurgents—against the 
networks of foreign fighters who at one time had 
used their neighborhoods as bases of operation. 
Second, the Iraqi insurgency, however lethally 
multifarious in 2007, was largely an urban phe- 
nomenon. Surge troops arrived in Baghdad like a 
made-to-order police force and set about putting 
cops on every corner. Thus, the surge purchased 
enough stability for the US military to shift focus 
from combat operations to high-tempo training 


of the Iraqi police and security forces. These and — 


a multitude of other internal factors—like Iraq's 
long history of strong central government and 


For American troops in Wardak, history is neatly divided into two epochs: 
before IEDs and after. Since June 2009, Blackhawk 2-87 has earned the 
morbid distinction of having the highest casualty count in the battalion: 
nine dead and nearly thirty badly wounded—all from IEDs. 


cosmopolitanism—contributed heavily to the 
surge’s effectiveness. 

Suffice to say, Iraq and Afghanistan are cut 
from different cloth. The Awakening depended 
on the rigidly hierarchical structure of large 
Iraqi tribes and the ability of the tribal leaders, 
or sheikhs, to wield authority over their tribes- 
men. In Afghanistan individual families are 
staunchly independent and tribes are organized 
around egalitarian codes, making it impossible 
for tribal elders to command a ceasefire or to 
issue a broad call to arms against nonlocal in- 
surgents. 

The insurgency in Afghanistan is rural, en- 
trenched in an enormous swath of inhospitable 
-mountain and desert terrain in the Pashtun- 
dominated areas to the south and east of Kabul, 
_ girded by the notoriously porous Pakistani bor- 
der. Twenty thousand extra troops may have 
been a conspicuous surge on the streets of Bagh- 
dad and Mosul, but even a hundred thousand 
extra troops would hardly register on the outsize 
Afghan landscape. 

Glaring contextual differences aside, the ap- 
parent success of the Iraq surge drove the Obama 
administration’s decision to expand troop num- 
bers in Afghanistan to sixty-eight thousand by 
the end of 2009, compared with a total pres- 
ence of approximately twenty-seven thousand 
in January 2008. And troop numbers are sched- 
uled to rise still higher. Addressing a crowd of 
cadets at the US Military Academy in December, 
Obama announced that he would accommodate 
General McChrystal’s request for an additional 
thirty thousand troops. With new troops touch- 
ing down at Kandahar and Bagram air bases and 
shuttling out to their forward positions, General 
McChrystal will soon command a US force of 
nearly a hundred thousand—fully twenty times 
larger than the force on the ground in January 
2002, the start of the first full year of war. 


! i Whe 2-87 Infantry Battalion, part of the 
Third Brigade Tenth Mountain Division 


hails from the windswept, frostbitten plains of 
Fort Drum, New York, an ideal sort of hell in 
which to train soldiers bound for Afghanistan. 
The battalion—known as Task Force Spartan— 
has deployed to Afghanistan twice before, both 
times to positions along the Pakistani border. 
Experience in the lung-popping, high-altitude 
patrols unique to the Afghan mission runs deep 
in the ranks. But the 2-87 was not supposed to 
deploy here this time around—all of their train- 
ing had them prepared for a tour in Iraq. At the 
eleventh hour, they were rerouted to Wardak 
Province as part of the Obama administration’s 
preliminary troop buildup in January 2009. 
They would be doing counterinsurgency—a sexy 
name for a decidedly unsexy job. 

The 2-87 arrived in Wardak with the rest of 
the Third Brigade, which includes another in- 
fantry battalion, a field-artillery battalion, anda 
bevy of support elements. The brigade of more 
than a thousand soldiers took over operations 
from a lone infantry company. Their predeces- 
sors, suffering severe security and logistical 
limitations, had rarely ventured farther than a 
half day’s drive from their base on the outskirts 
of Maydan Shahr. They inherited scant intelli- 
gence and virtually no human network in their 
new area of operations—a region about twice 
the size of Delaware, split by the contested Ka- 
bul-Kandahar highway and “canalized” by hun- 
dreds of valleys accessible only by rudimentary 
roads and helicopters. The 2-87 would have to 
start from scratch. 

When the battalion’s infantry companies 
began looking for sites on which to build fire- 
bases and observation posts in Wardak’s “Indian 
country,” away from the relative safety of the 
highway, the villagers they encountered hadn't 
seen foreigners since the end of the Soviet oc- 
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cupation, if ever. Initial contacts were friendly 
enough, but then again, there weren't many in 
those first few months. Wardak was still buried 
in snow, and villagers were tucked away in their 
warm, mud-brick compounds, called qalats, 
waiting for the spring thaw. 

All the while, IED cells were waiting too— 
waiting to see where the 2-87 would set up 
shop, waiting for Wardak’s fruit trees to sprout 
enough leaves to conceal command wires and 
triggermen. 

“It was all peace, love, and happiness when 
we first got here,” says Captain Jim McCune, the 
stocky former Marine in command of Black- 
hawk 2-87, “until about March, when the IEDs 
started.” 

For American troops in Wardak, history is 
neatly divided into two epochs: before IEDs and 
after. At the end of May, Captain McCune was 
six months into the tour with only one injured 
soldier on his conscience. Then, on June 1, an 
IED incinerated one of Blackhawk’s patrol ve- 
hicles. He points to a photo of the wreckage on 
his laptop. “The axles were pretty much the only 
pieces left,” he mutters, reunited for a moment 
with his shock. Things got worse—a second- 
ary IED took out the rescue force. Before the 
afternoon was over, four soldiers were dead. The 
summer was just beginning. 

In the months since, Blackhawk 2-87 has 
earned the morbid distinction of having the 
highest casualty count in the battalion: nine 
dead and nearly thirty wounded badly enough 
to earn one-way tickets back to the US—all 
from IEDs. 

Roadside bombs caused almost all of 2-87’s 
nineteen deaths and one-hundred-plus injuries 
during 2009. The simple, homemade bombs 
that have killed thousands of US forces and 
civilians in Iraq are a relatively new feature of 
the fight in Afghanistan. Most combat action 
since 2001 has taken place along the Pakistani 
border, in the barren desert sweeps of Helmand 
and Kandahar Provinces to the south, and in 
the timber-studded Korengal Valley, where the 
steeples and crags of the Hindu Kush begin their 
slow descent. The fighting in those regions has 
been heavily “kinetic,” focused on direct action 
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against battalions of core Taliban fighters who 
rest and regroup in Pakistan during the winter. 

“There’s a lot of lead flying around on the 
border,” the soldiers say. But in Wardak, as one 
infantryman tells me, “you just get blown up.” 

Wardak is the laboratory for a new breed of 
gargantuan IEDs never before seen in Afghani- 
stan. Explosive Ordinance Disposal (EOD) 
teams in the province have recovered ammo- 
nium-nitrate fertilizer bombs as big as three 
hundred pounds—large enough to blast a Hum- 
vee into orbit. And, of course, there were the 
ones they found the hard way. 

IED casualties were so high in Wardak by mid- 
summer that Colonel David Haight, commander 


of the Third Brigade Tenth Mountain Division, 
to which 2-87 belongs, forbade US forces from 


traveling in Humvees outside of coalition bases. 
Troops have since been restricted to Mine Re- 
sistant Ambush Protected vehicles (MRAPs)— 
mammoth metal boxes on wheels with V-shaped 
hulls designed to deflect undercarriage blasts. 
The author and former Australian intelligence 
officer David Kilcullen describes uparmored 
Humvees as “urban submarines,” because of the 
distance they place between troops and the local 
population. If Humvees cut troops off from the 
people they were supposed to be engaging, then 
thirty-thousand-pound MRAPs were going to be 
that much worse. 


Twenty-three-year-old Specialist David Burdette, 
from Houston, Texas, was wounded in an IED attack 
in the Tangi Valley during a foot patrol. Specialist 
Burdette is one semester short of a degree in aero- 


space engineering from Penn State. 


But last summer’s devastating attacks forced 
Colonel Haight’s hand. “In the month of August, 
we either hit or found at least one IED, if not 
multiple, every single day,’ remembers Captain 
Andy Harris, the wiry, bespectacled Cincinnati 
native in command of Apache Company 2-87. 
All together the battalion’s five companies hit 
or disarmed more than three hundred IEDs 
in 2009. Countrywide, the number of IED at- 
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tacks reached nearly six thousand for the year, 


accounting for 275 coalition deaths and over 
2,000 total casualties. IED attacks now occur 
at roughly double the 2008 rate, and the bombs 


are increasingly deadly, 


“We've hit all of our [EDs in MRAPs, and if 


we didn’t have them we would’ve had way more 
than two KIA,” Captain Harris tells me. Bundled 
against the nighttime chill in his plywood office, 
he tilts forward in his swivel chair for empha- 
sis: “These IEDs would’ve obliterated our upar- 
mored Humvees.” 

Commanders credit the MRAPs with saving 
lives; accordingly, Defense Secretary Robert 
Gates will ship three thousand more to Afghani- 
stan this year, But the fifteen-ton monster trucks 
suffer severe maneuverability limitations on Af- 
ghanistan’s narrow mountain tracks, meaning 
that much of the terrain critical to counterinsur- 
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gency work—isolated hamlets cut off from re- 
gional markets and governance—is inaccessible 
to mounted troops. To make matters worse, the 
army’s laborious route-clearance requirements 
for convoy movement place an unmanageable 
strain on unit resources and time, negating the 
tactical value of the vehicles’ extra firepower 
and communications platforms. That means the 
2-87's MRAPs—like the Humvees—usually stay 
behind the wire, while infantrymen conduct 
business on foot. 


I the days before the Soviet occupation, the 
austere, bucolic elegance of valleys like the 
Tangi drew streams of adventurers to Afghani- 
stan. Sprawling qalats gracefully scale its rocky 
cliffs, blending seamlessly into the tawny earth. 
Raisins and tomatoes dry on rooftops under the 
late-autumn sun. A patchwork of fruit orchards 
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and wheat fields carpets the valley, nourished by 
the gently rolling Logar River. 

A sealed road snakes eastward along the 
southern valley wall toward a horizon of shad 
owy peaks. Beside the road, villagers live and 
work as if frozen in time. Farmers plow with 
water buffalo. Burka-clad women huddle on the 
riverbanks, scrubbing clothes in the gravelly rif 
fles. Men hunch under towering loads of fodder, 
their long beards and fingernails stained orange 
by henna. The road handles all kinds of traffic: 
foraging, fat-tailed sheep; schoolchildren toting 
book straps, sequined skullcaps perched jauntily 
on their heads; yellow and white taxis making 
the run to Kabul; convoys of garishly adorned 
jingle trucks, For all its ragged beauty, however, 
the Tangi’s paved road will make it a contested 
site for the foreseeable future, 

The Tangi road links the Kabul-Kandahar 





Soldiers from Second Platoon Blackhawk Company, 
2-87 Infantry, on patrol in the Nerkh Valley in 


Wardak Province. 


highway in Wardak, officially known as Highway 
1, with a major north-south highway in neigh 
boring Logar Province, It is the main artery fou 
interprovincial commerce in the population 
centers south of the greater Kabul region, The 
road—code-named Route Georgia by coalition 
forces—is also the main logistical route for mili 
tary convoys traveling between major forward 
operating bases (FOBs) in Wardak and Logar. 
It's no surprise that anti-coalition forces have 
turned Route Georgia into a minefield. They 
know that the Americans and their coalition 
partners are as road-bound as the Soviets were 
and a hundred times more risk averse, The 


threat of the boom is the real weapon—derail 
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ing American momentum is as simple as paying 
someone to push a button. 

IEDs also blow pits in the smooth road and 
strangle the valley’s economic lifeline—but the 
insurgency still manages to win in the battle of 
perceptions. Local resentment falls squarely on 
American shoulders: it’s the Americans who 
cause the traffic jams, dominating the road 
with their never-ending convoys and painstak- 
ing route-clearance procedures. And it’s the 
Americans who attracted the bad company in 
the first place. There were no explosions on the 
road before the Americans came. If the Ameri- 
cans weren't around, traffic on the road would 
flow like the river beside it. 

It's here that Apache 2-87 has made its un- 
comfortable home since July. Combat Outpost 
(COP) Apache, a dusty plot of tents and ply- 
wood shacks wedged into a mountain spur, is 
rugged even by Afghan standards. Lumber and 
insulation have recently arrived so that Apache 
soldiers can fortify their tents before the winter 
freeze, but there are no luxuries. No hot water, 
no laundry facilities, no internet. Battered mail 
shipments arrive once a month or so. Hushed 
arguments between soldiers and wives back 
home usually tie up the company’s only phone, 
open for a few hours each day. Most soldiers 
fork out a dollar a minute to call their families 
on private mobiles. 

Life at COP Apache is grueling, filthy, and 
sparsely furnished, but the soldiers are oddly 
content with their digs. There’s no sergeant 
major around to bitch at them about five o’clock 
shadows and stray uniform threads, and they 
don’t have to share the COP with civilians and 
support personnel. If morale is low, it’s not be- 
cause of living conditions. It’s because the sol- 
diers have come to view the daily grind as an 
exercise in absurdity. 

The severity of the IED threat means that 
dismounted route-clearance patrols along Route 
Georgia occupy the bulk of Apache 2-87’s op- 
erations schedule. It has been a bloody chore, 
costing one soldier his life and resulting in the 
evacuation of twenty-six more, including Cap- 
tain Harris himself. (He has since returned to 
duty.) The task puts a strain on the company’s 
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limited manpower and takes resources away 
from counterinsurgency operations—such as 
“chai missions,” chat sessions with elders over 
tea that provide invaluable knowledge about 
local needs and nuances. 

Instead of engaging villagers, Captain Harris's 
troops spend most days stomping through the 
Tangi’s orchards, scanning the muddy ground 
for command wires. The clearance patrols 
make the way safer for logistical convoys carry- 
ing food, lumber, and other essentials between 
bases in Wardak and Logar, but the added value 
for Captain Harris is negligible. 

“It’s a company-size effort for me every time 
someone comes into the Tangi,” Captain Har- 


ris says. Apache’s troops have to do more than 
clear the way. They're also responsible for se- 


curity at the valley’s only garrison, and for per- 
manently manning a mountaintop observation 
post and a Joint Security Station (JSS). “Basi- 
cally,’ Captain Harris says, “force-protection 
requirements are killing the maneuverability 
of Apache Company.” 


[: just after 6 a.m. when Second Platoon 
starts spilling out into the motor pool, run- 
ning checks on the MRAPs and strapping on 
their gear. The groggy soldiers shiver in their 
flimsy combat shirts. They’ve left their fleece 
jackets and neck gaiters behind. They will warm 





Twenty-four-year-old Lieutenant Mark Hogan, 
commander of Second Platoon Apache Company, 
wades through waist-high wheat fields in the 
Tangi Valley during a daily IED sweep. 


up once they start walking, and they don’t want 
to carry a single ounce more than they have to. 

A resupply convoy—known as a Combat 
Logistical Patrol (CLIP)—is coming in from 
battalion headquarters in Maydan Shahr. Sec- 
ond platoon has to clear the road in advance 
of their arrival, even though the convoy has a 
counter-IED unit in the lead, equipped with 
special MRAPs called “mine rollers” and a train 
of sophisticated explosives-detecting vehicles. 
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“Everyone in the Army is worthless except the 
infantry,’ a snarky specialist named Don John- 
son grumbles. “The infantry always ends up 


doing everyone else’s jobs anyway.” Specialist 
Johnson shaved his shoulder-length dreadlocks 
to join the Army two years ago. This morning, 
he’s questioning his decision. 

The men cluster around the platoon leader, 
Lieutenant Mark Hogan, for a short briefing. 
The platoon will take the MRAPs down Route 
Georgia to a point just out of sight of the COP. 
One squad will dismount and move westward, 
clearing the fields to the north of the road, while 
the other squad mans the heavy weapons from 
the trucks. If there is time, the platoon will 
swing through the village bazaar in nearby Juy 
Zarin on the way home. 

Lieutenant Hogan looks old for a platoon 
leader. His face is strong-jawed and leathery 
under several days’ growth. Later in the after- 
noon, he asks me to guess his age. “Thirtysome- 
thing,” I reply. He assumes I’m joking, but ’m 
not. He tells me he’s twenty-four. I only believe 
him when I see him the following day, freshly 
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shaven and without his mirrored Oakley sun- 
glasses. 

As we spread out across a field of waist-high 
wheat, walking parallel to the road, Lieuten- 
ant Hogan maintains constant communication 
with his squad leaders. He keeps his soldiers in 
the open, avoiding embankments and elevated 
paths where insurgents have buried antiperson- 
nel IEDs in the past. The soldiers are on autopi- 
lot, keeping proper distance from one another, 
communicating silently. No one even comments 
when we wade through a miniature forest of 
marijuana plants. 

By 8 a.m. the platoon has cleared the target 
area. We're halted under a grove of willows, 
waiting for the resupply convoy to come into 
view. The artillery forward observers and the 
platoon medic kick back against their packs on 
the damp ground. They smoke cigarettes and 
crack jokes about the National Guard counter- 
IED team. Rumors that the counter-IED troops 
have refused to get out of their vehicles are dis- 
proven when a pair of soldiers emerges from an 
orchard a half-kilometer away. 


Marine Captain Ryan Maloney discusses a blood price 
with an Afghan elder after an Apache gunship killed 
an unarmed farmer in the Depak Valley. 


The pair makes its way toward the imaginary 
line that divides their area of responsibility in 
today’s sweep from Second Platoon’s area. Even- 
tually, they reach the grove where we're sitting. 
A freckled specialist with a thick Wisconsin ac- 
cent plops down beside the forward observers 
and lights a Marlboro red. He and the Second 
Platoon soldiers begin trading stories about leg- 
endary Route Georgia IEDs, 

Suddenly, as if on command, an explosion 
rocks the ground beneath us. 

The platoon leaps into action, Lieutenant 
Hogan makes a command decision to push west 
and try to flush out the triggerman, or at least 
find the command wire and follow it to his hid- 
ing place. Less than a minute later, the platoon 
is kicking down the door to an abandoned qalat 
several hundred meters from the road. They 
clear the interior rooms one by one before dump- 
ing baskets of clothing on the floor, emptying 
cupboards, even holding up film negatives to the 
sun. It’s not clear what they're hoping to find, 
and in the end they find nothing. 

The adrenaline wears off. Hogan positions his 
men on the roof and sinks down against a shady 
wall. We wait. Communication arrives from the 
road. The IED has tipped an MRAP onto its side; 
the gunner has been lightly injured, but there 
are no serious casualties or damages. Still, the 
IED has served its purpose: the entire Tangi val- 
ley will suffer through another half-day traffic 
jam, and Lieutenant Hogan will have to visit Juy 
Zarin some other time. 

We sit on the roof for the next five hours 
while the counter-IED team rights its MRAP and 
rigs controlled detonations to destroy the unex- 
ploded remnants of the IED. The day is gone. 


hen Second Platoon strolls through the 
village of Do Ab on a warm, breezy after: 
noon, the village kids throng the troops, plead- 
ing in a frenzied pantomime for wristwatches 
and pieces of kit. We make our way toward the 
_ school, a hundred or so shrieking boys skipping 


behind us. The guardian of the school—a wisp of 
an old man—swats at the children with his cane. 
The boys laugh hysterically at the old crank, until 
he thwacks one of them across the knuckles. The 
sound of cane on bone makes me flinch. 

The headmaster and the school’s two teach 
ers welcome Lieutenant Hogan into a tiny, un. 
heated office. Lieutenant Hogan takes off his 
helmet and his body armor and sets his rifle on 
the ground, It is a gesture of trust taken from 
the book of Petraeus and McChrystal, a signal 
that he is human despite the deadly force at his 
fingertips. 

While at West Point, Hogan received some 
training in such field counterinsurgency tactics 
as key-leader engagements and village assess 
ments, in which soldiers evaluate new areas of 
operation according to the acronym SWEAT 
MS: Sewage, Water, Electricity, Academics, 
Trash, Medical, and Security; but no amount 
of training could have prepared him for the 
complex reality on the ground. “The first time 
we came through Juy Zarin, stores would close 
up, parents would hit their kids for talking to 
us, streets would empty.” That was in July. Four 
months later, the elders in surrounding villages 
are finally offering Lieutenant Hogan chai—a 
testament to his patient persistence, 

The brutal Afghan winter is coming on fast, 
and Lieutenant Hogan has come to ask the 
men what the school needs to winterize. | have 
heard countless tales about the guile of Afghans 
wherever US handouts are concerned, and about 
their skill in extorting from naive US officers, 
but the requests of these men are modest. They 
sit shoulder to shoulder across from Lieutenant 
Hogan, silent except for their replies to his ques- 
tions. “We need wood for the stoves,” they say. 
“We also need lumber to improve the building. 
And we need blankets.” 

The men watch Lieutenant Hogan as he jots 
notes. After a few minutes, the headmaster po- 
litely informs Lieutenant Hogan that the teach- 
ers must start their classes. We say our goodbyes 
and start for the door, Lieutenant Hogan assures 
the headmaster that he will do his best to get 
wood and blankets for the school. The headmas- 
ter does not seem entirely convinced; he will 
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wait to see if Lieutenant Hogan comes through. 

We make our way back through the village, 
and the swarm of kids falls in behind us again. 
Lieutenant Hogan is the pied piper of Do Ab. 
Adults take interest too. Unseen women send 
their sons running to dole out fresh naan. Tur- 
baned men cram into the stuffy shops, staring 
with amusement as the soldiers stuff their ruck- 
sacks with bags of fresh green tea and sugar. The 
soldiers buy cigarettes by the armload. They pay 
with US dollars. The shop owners play it cool, 
as if it’s completely normal to do business with 
these camouflage giants. The shops have turned 
a week’s worth of profits in minutes—as effec 
tive a development initiative as any that has 
taken place in the Tangi this year. 

Outside, I notice Lieutenant Hogan standing 
apart from the mob. He looks agitated. A cagey 
teenager in a black vest and an olive shalwar ka- 
meez tries in vain to shoo the children away. He 
whispers something to one of the sergeants. Stay 
away from the children. The soldiers have drawn 
too much attention to themselves. They may as 
well have fired a signal flare. No telling who’s 
watching, or who has been alerted to their pres- 
ence. If they are attacked, children will get hurt. 
They’re putting themselves and the villagers at 
risk by staying longer. It’s time to move. 

As we walk, Lieutenant Hogan confesses that 
he is not fooled by the thaw in Juy Zarin and Do 
Ab. He suspects that the villagers’ more hospi. 
table attitude may have little to do with Apache’s 
counterinsurgency campaign—which has never 
really gotten off the ground—and more to do 
with the changing season. It’s almost November, 
and Pakistan-based insurgents all over Afghani- 
stan are packing it up for the winter, making 
their way toward the border before heavy snows 
block the mountain passes. 

Juy Zarin and Do Ab villagers are also prob- 
ably more confident than other Tangi residents 
because they are close to COP Apache, within 
the radius of Apache Company’s daily counter- 
IED and presence patrols. In more-isolated vil- 
lages down the road, villagers are still too scared 
to talk to Hogan’s men in public. One elder, also 
a teacher, told Hogan, “Don’t ever come to my 


home to find me. Don’t ever ask for me by name. 
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If you want me, I'll be at the school, but pretend 
you don’t know me.” 

We amble back to the JSS, a rented galat a 
few kilometers down the road from COP Apache 
where Second Platoon is camped out for the 
week. The JSS is supposed to house a platoon 
of US infantry and a garrison of ANP, but there 
are no ANP in the Tangi yet 





an indicator of the 
severity of Afghanistan’s security-infrastructure 
deficiencies. There is a CLIP coming from bat- 
talion headquarters in Maydan Shahr tomorrow 
and Lieutenant Hogan wants to request wood 
for the Do Ab school. He radios the Apache 
Company radio room and asks them to pass the 
request to battalion headquarters. “I saw a pile 


of scrap lumber in the Class IV yard last time | 
was at FOB Airborne,” he tells the radio opera 


tor, excited at the thought of making good on his 
pledge so soon. COP Apache relays the request 
to 2-87 headquarters. The response crackles over 


the handset a few seconds later—“Negative.” 


B:: my last patrol in Afghanistan, with 
Captain Mojatba’s company and a four-man 
Marine Corps Embedded Transition Team, a 
characteristically handsome young Marine cap 
tain from Rhode Island named Ryan Maloney 
makes clear that he is not in charge of the op 
eration, that Captain Mojatba will be running 
things. The patrol is supposed to be a real-time 





A soldier from Second Platoon Apache Company 
searches an abandoned qalat moments after an 


IED exploded on a nearby road, 


exercise in a potentially hostile valley called the 
Depak, just four kilometers off the backside of 
FOB Airborne. No American or Afghan troops 
have been into the Depak in months, and Cap 
tain Maloney suspects the patrol might flush out 
the insurgents responsible for a recent spate of 
mortar and rocket attacks on the FOB, 

We load into MRAPs for the short drive to 
the patrol’s starting point. Captain Mojatba’s 
troops pile into camoutlaged Ford Rangers 


The Afghans are loaded down with belts ot 
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machine-gun ammunition and rocket-propelled 
grenades. Their affinity for decorative helmet 
stickers and other kitsch gives some of them 
a comical appearance, but all in all they look 
like the professional soldiers they have become. 
When we step off, the Afghan troops keep their 
distance from one another just as the Americans 
have taught them. They do not complain under 
the weight of their gear. Captain Mojatba’s radio 
operator maintains constant communication 
with the platoon leaders; his museum-piece 
Soviet radio spews forth a constant stream of 
Dari chatter. Most of the men are Dari-speaking 
Tajik, like Captain Mojatba, or Hazara, a group 
of Central Asian Muslims of Mongol descent. 
Mojatba’s company, like most ANA units, has 
few Pashtuns. 

We pick our way slowly through one quiet 
village and then another. We stop to have chai 
with an elder. The old man spreads a blanket for 
us in the middle of his apple grove and sends his 
grandchildren, or great-grandchildren, to bring 
flatbread and a stew made of onions and broth. 
He tells Captain Mojatba that security is good in 
the Depak, nothing to worry about. We leave the 
man waving goodbye as we spread out across a 
freshly plowed field. 

In the next village, a group of men is busy 
feeding hay into a portable, diesel-powered 
grinder. They smile broadly when we arrive. 
A brood of kids stares down at us from a stone 
wall. They are bashful and scatter when I lift my 
camera. We linger for a few minutes so the Army 
Civil Affairs team, who has accompanied us, can 
talk to the villagers. The day has grown warm 
and languorous. I think of how nice it would be 
to shed my protective equipment and spend the 
afternoon chatting with the villagers. 

We press on. I follow the Marines up a 
switchback to the summit of a hill overlooking 
the village. A squad from Mojatba’s company 
has taken up a position here. A Special Forces 
team on the ridge to the south, which has been 
watching over us all morning, radios to tell the 
Marines that they have observed a group of men 
in black “manjammies” cutting across a nearby 
field toward Mojatba’s men. The men are armed, 
and a Special Forces sniper is set to engage them. 
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High-powered rifle shots crack off one by one, 
spaced a few seconds apart, for several minutes. 
The farmers have disappeared, and we are alone 
with the valley walls. 

The Special Forces team radios again to say 
that they have spotted an IED triggerman hiding 
along the banks of a river to our north. They have 
called in an air strike. An F-15 screams overhead. 
Black earth erupts from an empty field and a 
tower of smoke rises from the hole. A miss. The 
F-15 makes another pass. This time, the bomb 
lands high up on the valley wall. Another miss. 
I begin to wonder if there is even a target. 

When bullets whiz by your head, they make 
a sound like fingers snapping. Imagine a finger 
snap amplified about a hundred times, so that 
it leaves your ears ringing. I only learned this 
a few weeks before, when a sniper took a long 
and impressive shot from the floor of the Tangi 
all the way up to the OP a thousand feet above, 
where I was sitting—carelessly exposed—with 
an Apache soldier. This time, when I hear the 
snapping sound, | flatten myself to the ground 
and crawl to the nearest large rock. Luckily, Af- 
ghanistan is a rocky place, and within seconds 
I am safely behind cover. The insurgents had 
held their fire as the ANA and Marines pushed 
through the village; they had been looking down 
from a perch high on the valley wall, waiting 
until the Marines had turned their backs. It is 
exactly as Captain Mojatba would later describe: 
with a hundred Afghan targets to choose from, 
the insurgents focus their fire on the Marines. 

Captain Maloney’s men train their M-240B 
machine gun on a section of the valley wall to 
our southeast, directly under a clump of prayer 
flags, where the SF team has said that the insur- 
gents are hiding. The fire is suppressive, prevent- 
ing the insurgents from shooting another belt at 
the Marines’ position. From my vantage point on 
the western hill, a few feet from the Marines, 
the insurgent machine gunners are invisible. 
Dressed in black shalwar kameez, they blend in 
perfectly with the shadowy scree. 

The Afghan soldiers are hunkered down, scat- 
tered hither and yon. They have no communica- 
tion with the Special Forces spotters. Some of 
them fire a few wild bursts out of nervousness, 


When the troops crest the hill, they find a crumpled mass of human limbs in 
a black shalwar kameez. The man’s brain has been ejected from his skull. His 
chest is pressed to the ground, and his face, jaw agape, spattered with blood 


and black grit, stares skyward. 


but they make no concerted effort to advance on 
the insurgent position. They are waiting for the 
air strikes they have come to expect. They are 
counting on the disproportionate force provided 
by their American stewards. 

An Apache gunship slinks into the valley, 
making low turns over the insurgents’ suspected 
location midway up the southeastern valley wall, 
tilting on its side so that the gunner can scan 
the earth from the cockpit. The Apache does 
not fire. Inexplicably, it circles away toward 
the northern valley wall, making several passes 
over an unplanted field before lighting up a tree 
line on the riverbank, several hundred meters 
from where the F-15 dropped its first bomb. The 

Apache makes a second pass at the tree line. The 
exploding rounds from its 30 mm cannon send 
up showers of dirt and little puffs of smoke. 
After the second pass, aman in a white shalwar 
kameez stumbles out of the trees and into the 
field, his arms raised above his head, or maybe 
clutching at his head, I can’t tell. The Apache 
makes a third, excruciatingly slow pass, spitting 
30 mm rounds into the dark earth around the 
man. He is standing, dazed, when the gunship 
circles around for a forth pass. This time he falls. 
He is still. 

The Marines are busy communicating with 
the Special Forces team and trying to spot the 
insurgent machine gunners to the southeast. 
They haven't seen the drama that transpired in 
the field to the north, but one of Captain Mojat- 
ba’s platoon leaders watched the whole episode. 
He is shaking his head, saying, again and again, 
“No, no, no.” He is furious. He knows what I 
know: the man was clearly unarmed, and if it 
was clear to us from our vantage point some 
three hundred meters away, it had to have been 

even clearer to the Apache crew a few meters 
over his head. 

Captain Maloney is not content to wait for 


the Apache to kill the insurgent machine gun- 
ners. The bait-and-wait tactic does not suit the 
Marine officer’s native aggressiveness. More 
important, Mojatba’s men may be able to cap- 
ture the insurgents and gain vital intelligence 
from them. But Captain Mojatba and his men 
are now in no mood to move. Finally, Maloney 
cajoles Mojatba to move his men out. The ANA 
and Marines advance together toward the hill 
where the insurgents are thought to be hiding. 
As they approach the base of the hill, the Apache 
sweeps in low and releases another volley of 
30 mm shots, this time only about fifty meters 
ahead of the troops. When the troops crest the 
hill, they find a crumpled mass of human limbs 
in a black shalwar kameez. The man’s brain has 
been ejected from his skull. His chest is pressed 
to the ground, and his face, jaw agape, spat- 
tered with blood and black grit, stares skyward. 
Nearby, ANA troops find a belt of machine-gun 
ammunition. They also find a blood trail leading 
back to the village we had passed earlier in the 
day. One of the machine gunners has escaped, 
wounded but alive. He is probably hiding in the 
village, but it will be dark soon and Captain Ma- 
loney advises against chasing him. 

We make our way down the hill. Captain 
Maloney wants to send a team to inspect the 
impact craters of the F-15 bombing runs. I tell 
Captain Maloney that there is another dead man 
in the empty field by the riverbank. A group of 
ANA is already walking along the raised em- 
bankments dividing the flooded fields toward 
the place where the man fell. I follow them. 
When we arrive, we find a very old, very thin 
man facedown in the mud. Two Afghan troops 
turn the body over. He is already stiff. His palms 
are outstretched, his face frozen, expression- 
less. He looks at least eighty. I do not see a drop 
of blood anywhere. I wonder if the man had a 
heart attack. He could have died from fear. The 
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Soldiers use a high-powered night vision device to scan 
the main road of the Tangi Valley from a mountaintop | 
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ANA troops pull the man’s bright blue shawl 
from under his shoulders. They gently cover his 
body, leaving only his feet exposed. No one says 
a word. 
Ae do not believe any military force has ever 
been tasked with such a complex, opaque, 
and Sisyphean mission as the US has received 
in Afghanistan,” Matthew Hoh wrote in his res- 


ignation letter, submitted after five months of 


service with the US State Department in Zabul 
Province, an insurgent hotbed on the southern 
border with Pakistan. Hoh—a former Marine 


officer, an Iraq veteran, and a rising star in the 
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Foreign Service—was lukewarm about going 
to Afghanistan in the first place. He accepted 
the post amid hopes that a sea change in US 
policy was in the offing, ushered in by General 
McChrystal and US Ambassador Karl Eiken- 
berry. In Hoh’s estimation, it didn’t happen. 
“Like the Soviets, we continue to bolster and 
secure a failing state,” he wrote, “while encour- 
aging an ideology and system of government 
unknown and unwanted by its people.” 

Hoh’s letter hangs like a cloud over McChrys- 
tal’s new strategy, a stinging counterpoint to the 
general’s duty-bound plan of action. But resig- 
nation is not an option General McChrystal is 








likely to consider, and it is certainly not a choice 
for the troops under his command. President 
Obama has chosen to escalate US involvement 
in Afghanistan, and the military will carry out 
its orders, Sisyphean or not. The real question is: 
Even with an ironclad strategy and thirty thou- 
sand extra troops, can international forces and 
civilian advisers save fragile Afghanistan? Or is 
ISAF merely delaying the country’s natural dis- 
solution into yaghestan? 

Insurgents are betting on yaghestan. 

They recognize that eight years of strategy 
have failed to produce measurable progress in 
Afghanistan, and 2009 is probably too late to get 


Marine Captain Maloney (far right) communicates with 
Army Special Forces and aircraft in the midst of a brief 


firefight with insurgents in the Depak Valley. 


started. Patience is threadbare among Afghans. 
It’s also abysmally low in ISAF’s European mem- 
ber nations. The Germans no longer leave their 
bases. The French train Afghans, nothing more. 
The British have taken such a pounding in the 
south—104 dead in 2009 alone—that they’re 
likely to scale back operations to minimize po- 
litically disastrous consequences at home, as 
they did in southern Iraq two years ago. 

McChrystal’s fresh brigades may enable ISAF 
to strip the initiative from insurgents at this de- 
cisive moment, but what then? The disparate 
forces arrayed against the coalition and the Af- 
ghan government are confident of their natural 
advantage. The Afghan government is a house of 
cards. Yaghestan is wind and gravity. 


| Bee in the evening after the incident in the 
Depak, a few village elders scale the steep 
path to the place where we're getting ready to 
camp for the night. The old man’s son has come 
to inquire about his father’s death. “Why did 
you do this?” he asks Captain Maloney. Captain 
Mojatba absents himself from the discussion. 
The Marines’ interpreter translates Captain 
Maloney’s response. “Tell him it hurts my heart 
when innocent people get killed. Americans 
were under attack and trying to defend our Af- 
ghan brothers.” 

The men demand payment for their tribes- 
man’s murder, a rite from pashtunwali, the Pash- 
tun code of ethics. Something can be arranged, 
Captain Maloney assures the men. The military 
has money set aside for these sorts of things. 

The interpreter writes a note in Pashto autho- 
rizing the man’s son to visit Captain Maloney at 
FOB Airborne to discuss the payment. The men 
shake hands with the captain and return the way 
they came. 

The sun is setting as the funeral procession 
files out from the village toward the graveyard. 
Islamic tradition says the dead must be washed 
and entombed before sundown. We watch the tiny 
figures from our hill. Then we climb higher. O 
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HE SOLDIERS AT THE GATE are not pleased 
that I have invited a Taliban com- 
mander for tea. 

“What the fuck?” they say, laughing but sort 
of not laughing. “You mean we gotta search that 
motherfucker? Man, shit. I mean, if he’s, like, 
wearing a belt.” 

By belt they mean bomb. Suicide vest. Like 
the one a Jordanian double agent detonated a 
few days ago on Forward Operating Base Chap- 
man in the province next door, killing several 
employees of the CIA. It is on the soldiers’ minds 
while they stand cold and bored beside the only 
road through this winter valley, searching each 
local laborer who enters their base to lay stones 
in the mud or slather cement onto the rocket- 
resistant buildings. They know that by the time 
they would notice a bomb, ruffling their hands 
through folds of Afghan clothing, the future 
would already be decided. 

I bet he won't be wearing a vest. This com- 
mander has sworn off war. He doesn’t want to 
blow things up, at least for now. The soldiers 
are not convinced. Dude, they say, lifting their 
eyebrows and shifting the weight of their rifles. 
In the distance, the high mountains are white 
with snow. When he finally arrives, small, alone, 
a scarecrow of a man, the soldiers’ worry fades. 

“This guy? A Tally-ban? Really?” 

With an armed escort we walk into the base, 
past the barracks of the Afghan National Army, 
the scent of pot drifting out. It is surprisingly 
thick, but not so thick as in the summertime, 
when the fighting was at its worst, when you 
could stand there at night in the dark and the 
humidity, under the heaviness of that smell, and 
you could imagine sitting inside one of those 
plywood fishbowls and smiling as the joint trav- 
eled to you. My guest doesn’t seem to notice. 
Maybe the fighters under him were high a lot 
of the time, too. 

We enter a special room furnished with cush- 
ions and carpets; the smell now of cardamom 
and unwashed feet. The commander chooses 
a cushion against the rear wall and not below 
a large poster of Afghan President Hamid Kar- 
zai. His beard is thick and dark. A round cap of 
beige wool, a beige blanket over his shoulders. 
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His traditional shirt and pants are pale green 
and so large he disappears in them. On his wrist 
a loose silver watch. 

. His name is Noor Muhammad, and he sits 
calmly, expressionless and heavy-lidded. A still- 
ness settles through the warm room. In a cor- 
ner, the soldier who has accompanied us begins 
nodding off, rifle in his lap. Muhammad exudes 
no menace; on the street he would be invisible. 
Soldiers working in intelligence later tell me 
that Taliban fighters rarely look imposing or 
dangerous, the way villains should. 

Muhammad speaks slowly and deliberately, 
signs of a life spent among mountains. He pos- 
sesses the sort of patience or resignation that 
often stems from faith in the omnipotence of 
God. He tells me what pushed him to fight the 
Americans, how he trained in Pakistan, and why 
he ultimately chose to stop his war. The story is 
complicated and long. Implied within it is a be- 
lief that few decisions are final, that such things 
as victory and peace are not decided by men. 
And this is interesting, because he is one of the 
few to have come down out of the mountains, 
to have defected from the Taliban. It is to men 
like Noor Muhammad that the US and its allies 
will pin their hopes for the future. 


Nad changes war in Afghanistan. Vio- 
lence slows, coagulates. Like sap it waits 
for a warmer time, for more plentiful food and 
easier travel, when it can explode again through 
the valleys and the mountain passes. Spring and 
summer are usually more violent, and together 
they’ve been named the fighting season. But like 
seasons this war has no hard calendar edges. In 
some places—southern Afghanistan, for exam- 
ple—fighting continues despite winter’s arrival; 
there the violence seems a measure of the war's 
peculiar intensity and perhaps the desperation 
of all sides. Over large portions of the east, how- | 
ever, the winter calm has returned, and in it ap- 
pears the other side of combat, all the chaotic 
work, the competitions for loyalty and good PR, 
the push to better civilians’ lives. Everything that 
is done without guns but that is equally impor- 
tant in the struggle for Afghanistan. Winter is 
sometimes given a name, too: the talking season. 


Colonel Brian Pearl believed the lull could outlast winter because his 
soldiers had made the Pech more secure. None of the Afghans agreed. 
They thought fighting would return with spring; it always had. 


In December and January, I traveled through 
three eastern provinces to see what this winter 
meant to the war. All the details of that noncom- 
bat work were intense and vibrating in the af- 
terglow of the early-December speech President 
Obama had made on grand strategy. Withdrawal 
will begin in 2011, he said. Nothing is open- 
ended. Although its shape and timing remains 
unclear, an end is near. Afghans must assume 
responsibility for their present and their future. 
I began to see an understanding, or at least a 
common confusion, unfold between Afghans 
and Americans. It was linked to Obama’s plan 
and appeared in many conversations, in official 
or informal meetings, in cushion-lined rooms 
or the centers of tiny villages. In many voices 
civilians and soldiers were repeating it to each 
other: Now it really is just a matter of time. 

I arrived at a small US Army base, called 
Combat Outpost Honaker-Miracle, slightly 
more than a week before Christmas, around 
the time news stories at home had begun to 
seriously cover shopping. Honaker-Miracle is 
named for two dead soldiers, and it sits roughly 
a dozen miles from the Pakistani border in 
Kunar Province. The base is a near clone of the 
many outposts strung like knots through the 
region, small encampments of mud and stone, 
plywood and concrete, encircled by blast barri- 
ers and watchtowers. Buildings with walls a foot 
thick and resident packs of feral dogs lounging 
beneath the barracks. ‘ 

In its roughness and severity Honaker-Mir- 
acle mirrors the mountains surrounding it and 
the violence enduring within them. The Pech 
and its tributary valleys, including the Watapur 
and the Korengal, have seen some of war’s sever- 
est fighting. They are remote and rural, literacy 
is low, religious conservatism deep; although 
the distance between valleys and villages isn’t so 
great on a map, the lone road through the Pech 


was only recently paved and the hard-rock geol- 
. 


ogy of the place, combined with invisible tribal 
boundaries, have meant isolation and little de- 
velopment for the valley and the province. The 
jihad against the Soviets was born in this land- 
scape. Some Kunaris thought, upon seeing the 
first Americans, that they were simply Russians 
who had never left. The old ghosts lingering. 

Since the days of the Russian war, Afghan 
fighters have in winter retreated over Kunar’s 
mountains to Pakistan to regroup, resupply, rest. 
Through the same passes the Taliban now travel, 
along with smuggled guns, drugs, and ideolo- 
gies. American commanders told me that this 
year some fighters had indeed headed to Paki- 
stan. But they believed there was more to the 
quiet: in the late fall special-operations attacks 
had killed several high-level commanders and 
fighters. Surviving fighters appeared to be dis- 
organized and poorly trained. Frequently they 
fired mortars and grenades at the American 
bases, but they rarely seemed to do much dam- 
age. Soldiers often said they had killed the Tal- 
iban’s A-team; those remaining were the B-team, 
or even the D-team. In other words, a sergeant 
said, “They're retards who can’t shoot very well.” 

Attributing the pause in fighting entirely 
to “retards” or the cold or any single factor 
was nearly impossible, and everyone seemed 
to have a different theory. Lieutenant Colonel 
Brian Pearl, commander of 2nd Battalion, 12th 
Infantry Regiment, which “owned” the Pech, 
told me he thought the drop in violence had to 
do with American successes that had crippled 
the Taliban. He said several of the area’s Taliban 
shadow governors had not made the usual trek 
into Pakistan. They hung on, like fugitives, still 
attempting to influence and intimidate, still 
working to create a parallel government that 
could command obedience. 

“You know what that tells me?” Pearl said one 
evening. “They’re working to recapture momen- 
tum. They know they’re on the ropes.” 
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We sat in his plywood office on a blacked-out 
base in the central Pech. He had just spilled cof- 
fee across his desk and then mopped it up with 
calm speed. His office was spotless. 

“This year,’ he said, “they can’t take a vaca- 
tion to Pakistan.” 


There was the sense everywhere of a tipping 
point, doubt as to which way it would go. Pearl 
believed the lull could outlast winter because 
his soldiers had made the Pech more secure. As 


long as they kept it so the Taliban would run out 
of steam. He would not let the shadows regain 
power. None of the Afghans I spoke with agreed. 
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They thought fighting would return with spring; 
it always had. Pearl knew this, and it concerned 
him. Part of his job was to battle the very per- 
ception that fighting would resume. It was part 
of a wartime PR campaign, emblematic of the 
greater struggle here for loyalty, faith, and, as 
Pearl noted, momentum. To admit the lull was 
ephemeral would be to admit progress on the 
eastern front was limited, or worse. 

Whatever the reasons, Pearl’s soldiers were 
occupying the calm, doing what they couldn't do 
during the fighting season. They were sowing a 
winter crop of ideas and development projects, 








hoping they would take. Fighters still roamed 
the mountains and sheltered in the villages. 
Each time I traveled with soldiers while they 
patrolled the Pech on talking missions, Taliban 
fighters watched from hidden positions. We in- 
tercepted their radio calls, heard them discuss- 
ing us, armed voyeurs debating when to stop 
watching and start firing. 


ieutenant Tom Goodman was annoyed. He 
had come expecting a shoot-out, but first he 
must sit through this. The hike up to the village 
of Qatar Kala had been hot; sweat glistened on 


Hunting the enemy, a soldier from Third Platoon, 
Chosen Company, 2-12 Infantry, scans the upper 
Watapur Valley, a tributary to the Pech. 


his forehead. It was late December, a few days 
before Christmas. Snow lay on the peaks in the 
distance like a promise, bright and clean. But 
where Goodman sat, all was dust-covered and 
filthy, everything fading into the desiccated 
beigeness of winter in eastern Afghanistan. 

The village elders sitting in an arc around 
him weren't saying anything new. Conversations 
with civilians had reached a kind of theatrical 
state, like a play past the middle of its run— 
the actors familiar with each other’s lines, their 
cues embedded somewhere beyond memory. 
Goodman asked how things were going and 
the elders answered they were fine. He asked 
if Taliban fighters had passed through recently 
and they said no, not here. Goodman was fairly 
sure this was a lie. He was sure men like Noor 
Muhammad visited the village often. His men 
had been patrolling and fighting in the Watapur 
Valley for six months, and Qatar Kala lay just 
below the “red line.” Above this line was a zone 
the Americans rarely entered without heavy sup- 
port because there, in the higher elevations, the 
Taliban remained in control. 

Goodman could not read the Afghans’ faces, 
didn’t try too hard. One man’s mouth hung open, 
as though in idiot wonder, his teeth mostly miss- 
ing. Another's eyes were hidden behind John 
Lennon sunglasses. A third old man squinted, 
his face lost in his beard, his hands hidden in 
enormous black gloves fit for ski slopes. Good- 
man, twenty-three years old and leader of Third 
Platoon, Chosen Company, was not there to read 
body language. He had come to deliver Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

“We really want these fighters to reconcile 
with us,” he told the elders. He sat on a large 
stone worn smooth with use in the village cen- 
ter. “Please spread the word, get these guys to 
come down out of the mountains.” 

It was both charge and appeal—I know you 
know the bad guys. Tell them we want to talk. Far 
above Goodman, allied commanders and poli- 
ticians had already decided it was impossible 
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to kill or capture all the bad guys. There were 
simply too many militants, fighting for a scat- 
ter of reasons (many of them not ideology but 
merely money), across brutal terrain that not 
even the American military could control. Rec- 
onciling—attempting to convince these fighters 
to lay down arms and join the new Afghan soci- 
ety—would be crucial to pruning the violence. 
It was perhaps the only hope of creating some- 
thing like lasting peace. A while after Goodman’s 
visit to Qatar Kala, in late January, many of those 
higher-ups would gather at a conference in Lon- 
don to discuss the future of Afghanistan, and 
they would announce their intent to reconcile 
with as many anti-government fighters as would 
accept. President Hamid Karzai would name it 
a centerpiece of his strategy. But that was still 
weeks away. For the moment reconciliation was 
just another talking point. 

Third platoon had walked out of Honaker- 
Miracle at noon, sunlight glazing the mountains. 
They had passed through a small town where 
Afghan men and boys and unveiled girls stood 
staring. The soldiers turned up a narrow road 
and into the Watapur, through an ancient geom- 
etry of fields, terraced and irrigated with slender 
channels running like veins under the soldiers’ 
feet. In the low branches of the trees golden 
cornhusks had been stacked to dry. Aside from 
the burbling of water and the distant laughter of 
children, the valley was silent. But the Taliban 
would soon begin speaking. Whenever a patrol 
left the base, enemy spotters marked it. An in- 
terpreter who worked for the Americans said he 
was worried. His real name was Mohamed, but 
_ everyone called him Steve. 

“This village,’ Steve said. “Always trouble 
these fucking guys.” 

And so it had been: through the spring and 
the miserable summer heat of the fighting sea- 
son, Goodman’s men were always under fire 
from somewhere, often from an enemy they 
could not see who hid on slopes studded with 


Digging for cover, a soldier from Fourth Platoon, Dagger 
Company, 2-12 Infantry, presses himself into a corner 

_ inan unfinished classroom during a patrol through 

the Pech Valley. 


boulders. Some of them might have been Noor 
Muhammad’s former fighters. Goodman re- 
turned from summer patrols so dehydrated that 
he and his men could do nothing more than sit 
and surrender as medics jabbed them with nee- 
dles and started IV drips. Even pointing a finger 
to show where they had walked brought cramps. 

The platoon was like most I traveled with 
in eastern Afghanistan. They were rolling out 
parts of the counterinsurgency strategy that 
now dominates military thought, where soldiers 
focus on protecting civilians and, when possible, 
knitting in strands of development, governance, 
and other ingredients of nationhood. Every con- 
versation with Afghans also echoed themes from 
Obama's speech: Take responsibility. Stand up. 
The language of leaving. 

Delivering the messages and concepts was 
complicated. Soldiers and Afghan civilians 
did not share a common cultural vocabulary. 
They didn’t even share an understanding of the 
American mission. Worse, the interpreters upon 
whom the soldiers relied often had a question- 
able grasp of English, and many soldiers told me 
they believed at least half of what they said was 
lost in translation. Frequently they bogged down 
explaining to Afghans the very idea of nation, 
what one is, what it does, the role of citizens. 
Drive-by civics lessons. 

Tangling matters further was a recent, major 
shift in the American approach, also stemming 
from Obama’s plan. In previous years Afghans 
had gone to the Americans with their needs and 
desires. They did not trust their government, and 
it had rarely touched their lives in positive ways. 
They were comfortable turning to the Americans 
for help. But the system had suddenly changed. 
Just before my arrival the Americans began tell- 
ing Afghans to bring their concerns, problems, 
and requests to their own leaders. Goodman’s 
commanders and officials from the Department 
of State and other US agencies explained this 
transfer of responsibility as “connecting Afghans 
to their government.” The Americans were side- 
lining themselves. It was a strange calisthenic, 
especially in the Pech, where the Afghan govern- 
ment often seemed weak and distant. 

Living conditions in the valley had slowly im- 
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proved—schools and clinics had been built in 
recent years, and Lieutenant Colonel Pearl had 
lately directed his men to coordinate small proj- 
ects, such as digging wells and building retain- 
ing walls. Things that could be funded by a Tom 
Goodman carrying a pocketful of green-blue Af- 
ghan bills and that would make quick, direct im- 
provements in individuals’ lives. It was a move 
toward tighter accounting and away from the 
practices of the past, Pearl said, when streams 
of cash had been poured into sprawling projects 
that easily fell victim to corruption. Also it was 
a retreat from large, long-term commitments. 

Soldiers joked that in winter they became 
building inspectors, killer contractors carrying 
rifles and to-do lists, checking to see that flush- 
ers had been installed in the toilets at the school, 
that bags of cement were distributed equally. 
Pearl once said that “you could conquer Kunar 
Province with see-ment,” his Midwestern accent 
showing. The effort appeared to be catching on. 
Some of his soldiers had even noticed that at- 
tacks against them seemed to drop off when 
shipments of cement were expected. 

But no Afghan I met attributed these im- 
provements to their own government's largesse 
or competence. They knew the money and the 
stuff wasn’t coming from Kabul. They loved ce- 
ment, new roads, bridges; but they weren't about 
to bestow loyalty on donated infrastructure. It 
seemed a point the Americans routinely missed. 
Often they defaulted toward construction, as 
though alone it could stop the shooting. “The 
insurgency begins where the road ends,” Pearl 
told me. Where the road ends, the Americans 
longed to build more road. An American trait, 
engineering easier than philosophy. 

For their part, soldiers welcomed the respon- 
sibility hand-off. They had grown tired of the 
constant requests and demands. Soldiers said 
the Afghans mostly thought of them as ATMs 
or Walmarts, and they considered many Afghans 
rude, greedy, corrupt, and possessing a tendency 
to try to collect on promises of money or mate- 
rials that had never been made. Some Afghans 
became so notorious among the soldiers that 
they earned nicknames. 

Once, on a patrol in the Watapur Valley, a 
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soldier pointed to a heavy man in the center of 
a flapping crowd, He was yelling about cement; 
he wanted more. 

“That,” the soldier said, “is the Douchebag of 
the Watapur.’ As though it were a royal title. 

Afghans had their own complaints. They said 
Americans were biased as to whom they gave 
supplies or in which contractors they hired. The 
Americans could not see who was corrupt, who 
was stealing, who had a powerful cousin in the 
government, Despite these sores, the recent 
shift confused and dismayed a lot of Afghans, 
many of whom told me they’d rather deal with 
the soldiers than their own government. Amer- 
icans were infidels, sure, but at least they got 
things done. Weaning will be painful. 


atar Kala wasn’t getting any more devel- 

opment aid for now. The Americans had 
already installed several solar-powered lamps, 
like streetlights, around the village center, but 
that had not stopped fighters from shooting at 
Lieutenant Goodman’s men. It enraged soldiers 
that villagers seemed to have no problem re- 
questing American help and then, later, provid- 
ing shelter to the Taliban. Qatar Kala’s residents 
were incapable of living in the black-and-white 
world that Americans, especially young soldiers, 
yearn for. So Goodman said his piece, profes- 
sionally but without emotion: Get those guys to 
come down and reconcile. He did not remove his 
black Terminator sunglasses. 

The elders listened silently to the translation. 
No American had come to this village and said 
these words before. It was a fresh addition to the 
weary dialogue. They absorbed it, their faces un- 
moving. Between the red line above them in the 
mountains and the Americans below in the valley, 
they lived tentatively, removed from whichever 
side they might choose. Certainly some of their 
relatives fought with the Taliban. Later in the eve- 
ning, the Taliban might even visit with their own 
pitch. Possibly it would include violence. Already 
they were near; the soldiers were picking up their 
radio traffic. The elders told Goodman to leave. 

“We will consider your message,” an old man 
said, his long beard the color of pewter. “Now, it — 
is better if you go. For your safety.” 


what they always say: ‘leave now for your safety. 


For too long NATO allies had pursued strategies that left little room for 
talk. That black-and-white perspective. You're with us or you're against us. 
The new program would accommodate gray zones of Afghan culture— 

the notion that an enemy might on Monday be swiping for your throat 
and Thursday be sitting in your living room. 


Goodman looked around. His men stood 
guard against mud walls where discs of cow 
dung had been flattened to dry, still marked 
with the handprints of those who had scooped 
and shaped them. Streams of stinking water ran 
through the dirt alleys. Goats wandered in and 
out of buildings, freer than the women hidden 
within. And all around him young men and boys 
stared because it was not their place to speak, 
Medieval. Little but the chop of attack helicop- 
ters above, the implied threat of machines, sug- 
gested the year 2010. 

Goodman waited but the elders said nothing 
more. Okay, then. Fuck it, he thought, and stood. 

Later, as we hiked down, Goodman said, “It’s 
He laughed. “They should be the ones worrying.” 
But he also remembered the many ambushes 
he had walked into in the Watapur. One of the 
battles lasted ten hours. The elder’s words may 
simply have conveyed distaste for soldiers, a de- 
sire to be left alone. Or they may have contained 
something more. Goodman looked out over the 
valley, over the sleeping fields. 

“This is when we usually get hit. As we’re 
leaving.” 

He had been thinking lately of home. In a 


_ few days he would go on leave, back to Mary- 


Tee 


land with its grass and trees. He would probably 
stop and buy jeans on the drive from the airport; 
then he hoped to catch friends on the upside of 
a night out—his first in months. If he was lucky 
in the timing, it would be New Year's Eve. But 
first there was this. 

The platoon weaved down the valley. Chil- 
dren with fierce, beautiful faces appeared along 
the trails, the girls braver than the boys, green 
eyes lined in black, freckles showing through the 


_ soot. Like Irish orphans. In a few years these 
_ faces would disappear forever behind shawls 


blue as the sky, but that day they were curious 
and full of defiance. The children said noth- 
ing; the soldiers said nothing. Many of the sol- 
diers no longer liked the children, the way they 
swarmed, constantly asking for biscuits, candy, 
watches, knives, everything. They called them 
“seagulls” for their tendency to flock and scav- 
enge, to tear into each other over tossed bits of 
candy. What had been novel was now repulsive. 
The story of war. 

The soldiers walked on, counting the days, on 
the outside edge of a turn toward something like 
conclusion. In the mountains above us the Tal- 
iban watched and called each other on the radio, 
but they did not shoot. Perhaps they were only 
the B-team, not quite ready to bet their lives on 
the game. 


S 


Wahidi, governor of Kunar Province, watched 


itting at a wicker table in his private court: 
yard in the city of Asadabad, Fazlullah 


a peacock step slowly through thick afternoon 
light. It was brilliant, a gem in the muted wrap 
of winter, the eyes in the tail feathers laid up 
in close bundles. There were other birds in a 
large cage nearby, big doves with tumbling calls, 
ornate chickens. But the peacock. | would see 
them elsewhere in the east, kept by minor of- 
ficials in shabby government buildings, the cock 
usually given a room of its own, shitting all over 
the place. Sometimes Wahidi’s bird fanned its 
tail and it seemed we were being rewarded, 
Wahidi is one of the more highly regarded 
governors, at least from an American point of 
view. He does not come from warlord stock. He 
was educated at Kabul University and worked for 
years with NGOs in Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
When State Department officials and military 
officers spoke of him, they often used a popular 
catchphrase: acceptable levels of corruption, 
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“He probably takes his little kickbacks,’ a 
woman from the State Department told me one 
morning. “But it’s nothing like some of the other 
governors.” 

Then she added, almost dreamily, “You know 
what they say in Afghanistan. The hardest thing 
to find is the truth.” 

If corrupt, Wahidi was considered benignly 
so. It was a measure of reality that Americans in 
the war zone had absorbed, despite all the public 
worrying over corruption back in Washington. 
Wahidi was realistic, too. There was much to 
be hopeful about, he said, but the war was not 
going well. He believed reconciliation could 
help turn the tide. 

“Reconciliation is very important,” he said. 
“We have many Afghans who are unhappy and 
who fight. But they are not all necessarily en- 
emies. We must work to bring them in.” 

He brought his hands together and knit his 
fingers, a gesture of mending. 

“And, if we also bring people out from the 
hands of the Taliban, then we make al Qaeda 
weak, too. This is in our interest and yours. Our 
main problem is al Qaeda.” 

For too long NATO allies had pursued strat- 
egies that left little room for talk. That black- 
and-white perspective. Youre with us or you're 
against us. The Afghan government had tried 
a reconciliation program in the past, Wahidi 
said, but it failed because the government 
tried to lure Taliban fighters out with cash, 
jobs, and offers of protection. Then it didn’t, or 
couldn't, deliver. Some fighters simply rejoined 
the Taliban. The new program would require 
American support and more: it would have to 
accommodate gray zones of Afghan culture— 
the notion that an enemy might on Monday be 
swiping for your throat and Thursday be sitting 
in your living room. 

Later in my trip I spoke with a black-turbaned 
elder from a remote village that was generally 
considered allied with the Taliban—if not one of 
their strongholds. The elder met regularly with 
the Americans, but he always came alone and 
pleaded for more help. Approaching the Taliban 
was crucial, he said, and then he put it like this: 
“Your president, Obama, he talks to the North 
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Koreans. He talks to the Iranians. Why would he 
not talk to the Taliban?” 

Most Afghans I met agreed. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear them call the Taliban “brothers,” as 
though they were merely lost or misguided and 
might one day return to the fold. Seen that way, 
reconciliation is a path home. Wahidi thought 
so, too. 

Our conversation skittered along the surface 
of the idea; there was not much depth to it yet. 
Goodman and other soldiers had recently begun 
hiking the message into far-flung villages, but, as 
with everything else, the ultimate responsibility 
was being shoved onto Afghans. Wahidi, at the 
official center of local responsibility, knew this, 
and he knew his government’s shortcomings. 

“The previous system was only talking,” he 
said. “It wasn’t good. There must be transpar- 
ency, so the people can see what we are doing. 
Then we must give these fighters jobs and pro- 
tect them. It is giving them the possibility to live 
normally in their own area. They should think 
they are safe, like other people.” 

The reconciliation program was so new that 
no one in Kunar knew its official name, if one 
existed. No one knew how it worked. Every- 
one hoped it would carve so-called “fence-sit- 
ters” and low-level fighters away from militant 
groups—though who would be allowed to rec- 
oncile and what they'd receive if they did was 
unclear. The idea was being cast across the rug- 
ged landscape as a farmer might cast seed, with 
a prayer for rain and sun, a plea to unseen forces 
to do the hard work. Later there might come 
fertilizer. Wahidi was encouraged by a recently 
convened jirga—or council—called by regional 
elders on the subject of reconciliation. Leaders 
from some of the most violent areas had at- 
tended. There was interest. 

“It’s not difficult,’ Wahidi said. Through his 
fingers he worked a string of prayer beads the 
color of sunrise. Doves purred beside us. “We 
need some time for the people to believe us. To 
believe we do more than talk. There are many 
groups of fighters waiting to see what we will do.” 

We rose from our seats, Wahidi late for af- 
ternoon prayers. | liked him. I did not believe it 
when he said it wouldn’t be difficult. Reconcili- 


ation had already failed once, and in many ways 
the Afghan government had not grown stronger 
or more capable; there was so far little to suggest 
this time would be different. That Afghans and 
their allies were trying reconciliation again at 


this point in the war made it seem momentous. 
But also there was a sense of urgency, of a last- 
ditch run. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pearl told me three fight- 
ers had recently come down from the mountains 
to reconcile. Two of them were murdered by 
their former comrades. The third must have 
been wondering about the wisdom of his choice. 

“The Afghan government can't protect them 
yet,” he said. “It has to be able to do that for this 
to stick.” 


W'= US troops rolled into Kunar Province 
at the start of the war, they quickly chased 


the Taliban out. Noor Muhammad decided the 
Americans were invaders and he decided to fight 
them. It was what Afghans like Muhammad had 





A boy hops through dawn along the Pech Valley's main 
road, called Route Rhode Island by US soldiers. 


always done, since the time before the Prophet. 
Since the time of Alexander. Muhammad also be- 
lieved the Americans had come to destroy Islam, 
and defense of his religion became holy motiva- 
tion. He explained this while sipping apple juice 
from a box inside the headquarters building at 
Combat Outpost Honaker-Miracle. A place he 
once would have targeted with rockets. 

Muhammad joined the Taliban sometime 
around the end of 2001. He soon traveled to 
Pakistan, where, he said, he was trained by “the 
Pakistani CIA,” by which he meant Inter-Ser- 
vices Intelligence (ISI), the spy agency that in 
the 1980s had partnered with the American CIA 
to fight a proxy war against the Soviets using 
men like Muhammad. He did not know at the 
time, as he crossed the mountains, that the Paki- 
stani government had also pledged its support 
to the US in its new war on terror. 
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Muhammad learned to shoot and fight, at- 


tack and move. He learned something of explo- 
sives. “But mostly,” he told me, “they trained 
our minds. They said the Afghan government 
was un-Islamic because it was working with the 
Americans, so it was okay to kill them.” 

For Muhammad and many others, Pakistan 
provided an escape clause to the Islamic com- 
mandment that forbids Muslims from killing 
other Muslims. When he returned to eastern 
Afghanistan, his spiritual framework was firm, 
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his ideology twinned with action. He began as a 
foot soldier, using rocks and landscape against 
armor and technology, David-and-Goliath tac- 
tics proven long before they drove Lieutenant 
Tom Goodman and his men to frustration. 
Within a few years, Muhammad was pro- 
moted—to commander of some sixty fighters. 
He does not say much about the details of battles 
or specific attacks, but US soldiers confirmed 
that Muhammad once controlled Taliban op- 
erations in the Watapur Valley. In the regional 





scheme, he was not a small man at all. .Not the 
passive man who appeared before me. 

For a while, Muhammad’s war ran smoothly. 
He said that during this time he often took in- 
struction from Pakistani agents, merging his 
missions with their desires. During the Russian 
war, Pakistan routinely sent agents into Afghani- 
stan to coordinate attacks. That they were doing 
it again was perhaps not surprising, until you 
recall that Pakistan was a US ally. 

Over time Muhammad began to see his men- 


Village elders in the Watapur Valley explain their prob- 
lems to a Marine lieutenant and soldiers of the Afghan 


National Army during an impromptu meeting. 


tors and their orders differently. His faith in 
them eroded. 

“They started telling me to blow up schools 
and bridges,” he said. “I know what Islam says. 
At first I had thought, the Americans are destroy- 
ing my country. But then I thought, Pakistan is 
destroying it. I started to see them as un-Islamic. 
So I started to change my mind.” 

This was around 2006. The Taliban had been 
regrouping, rebuilding, mainly in Pakistan. It 
was the time of their revival, and they streamed 
back into the cities and mountains. The Ameri- 
cans had turned their attention to Iraq, neglect- 
ing Afghanistan, and the resurgence threw them 
off balance. At home, ordinary people began 
talking of losing the war. After a while, even 
generals talked that way. 

For Noor Muhammad, the war was already 
over. He had come to hate the Pakistanis, and 
possibly—though he didn’t admit this to me—he 
was tired of fighting. He had been surrounded by 
violence all his life. Elders from his region had 
asked him to stop, and the provincial governor 
at the time (not Fazllulah Wahidi) appealed to 
him as well. So Muhammad decided to reconcile 
and swear allegiance to the new government. 
He surrendered a cache of automatic rifles, 
rocket-propelled grenades, boxes of bullets; 
and he brought five of his fighters down with 
him. In return, the government promised safety 
and compensation. He began considering a new 
life. He could never return to the mountains, 
at least not while his former Taliban comrades 
controlled them. 

Muhammad said the government paid him 
$400 to travel to Kabul. There he was given a 
plastic ID card and a single sheet of paper detail- 
ing what he had done—announcing to all who 
could read that he was no longer an enemy. He 
was given nothing more for his defection. Soon 
he found the government didn’t back its prom- 
ises. Soon the Taliban began killing his relatives 
in revenge. Violence follows him still: a few days 
before we met, the Taliban beheaded one of his 
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nephews, a fact verified by US soldiers. The paper 
and the ID card he was given are virtually worth- 
less in the Pech Valley, where few can read them. 
But they look official. Muhammad had carried 
them to our interview and he repeatedly offered 
them to me. But I couldn’t read Pashto, either. 

Today Muhammad lives in a rented house 
beside the grey Pech River, not far from Hon- 
aker-Miracle. He is a father of five. His hands 
are rough, his fingers thick; a laborer’s hands. 
This is his work now, when he can find it. He 
told me life had gotten worse for him. 

“Yes, I regret it,” he said flatly. “Up there, I 
was a commander.” He waved at the mountains. 
“Now [I’m a laborer. I thought I would be able 
to convince others to stop fighting, but now 
they say, “Why should we? Look what happened 
to you.” 

Muhammad has become an example of what 
not to do. I asked if he would fight again, as some 
had done upon discovering the emptiness of the 
deal. 

“No,” he said. “My heart won't let me do it. I 
hate them both—the Taliban because they killed 
my relatives and the government because they 
broke their promises. What I need is work. My 
men need work, too. If the government kept its 
promises, more fighters would come down.” 

There is talk of employing reconciled fighters 
in the army or police forces, as had been done 
with militiamen in Iraq. Muhammad suggested 
he would accept such a job, but so far there hasn't 
been an offer. For now Muhammad seems to 
inhabit a no-man’s-land—or at least the terri- 
tory where many other Afghans live, between 
the crush of armies and ideas, fearing or hating 
both sides, the horizon a border at which new 
enemies may tomorrow appear. Still, it has been 
four years since he left the Taliban and he has not 
returned to them. A good sign. Perhaps he truly 
doesn’t want to; perhaps he hasn't hit bottom yet. 

Muhammad’s tale is cautionary, a lens on all 
the opportunities lost in this wasted and beauti- 
ful landscape. But there is still promise. During 
my travels in the east, US officers spoke of a re- 
cent special-operations report that found more 
chances might exist to peel fighters away from 
militant groups than previously thought. They 
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said that, during questioning, some prisoners 
had revealed that they fought because they were 
told Americans had blasted into Afghanistan 
to destroy Islam—much like Muhammad had 
believed. 

Also like Muhammad, these fighters eventu- 
ally reached their own conclusions about what 
the Americans were up to. Seeing that Islam was 
not necessarily under threat, or that Afghani- 
stan was being hurt by other forces (Pakistan, 
or foreign al Qaeda fighters, for example), they 
began doubting their superiors. When they were 
not mistreated by the Americans—they’d been 
warned to expect torture—the fighters realized 
even more. The report may have been a kind of 
inter-office PR push, the US military produc- 
ing its own rosy memo. But Muhammad’s story 
lent it weight—a possible crack in the armor of 
enemy ideology. 

My interview with Muhammad ended. We 
walked to the gate, past smoldering piles of 
trash, past the stoned Afghan soldiers in their 
shacks. Mountains rising in gray-green chevrons 
before us, fields of boulders numerous as the 
stars and Muhammad’s old home somewhere 
among them. I remembered the guards at the 
gate and how they worried before Muhammad's 
arrival then mocked him when he appeared less 


than monstrous. It was tempting to feel sorry for 


him; he portrayed himself as a kind of victim. 
Soldiers later confirmed much of his story, but 
there were parts they could not confirm, parts 
they doubted. In Afghanistan, the hardest thing 
to find is the truth. 

All through the interview, I had been watch- 
ing for signs of the war commander, the man 
the Americans feared and the fighters respected. 
The man who had crossed mountains to kill for 
God. There was only a hint, in the flatness of his 
eyes, a certain look that did not lift. He did not 
appear troubled when considering his future. He 


ns 


ee 


seemed mostly to live in the moment. Perhaps — 


this is the most dangerous kind of man. 


few days before Lieutenant Goodman was 
to go on leave I joined his platoon for a 


patrol into the mountains. His men would pro-_ 


vide support for another platoon as they visited 


a small village for the first time. We left Hon- 
aker-Miracle in trucks and drove a kilometer or 
so up the Pech Valley to another, even smaller, 
outpost called Able Main. We spent the night 
in a plywood rec room littered with paperbacks 
and cardboard boxes stuffed with toothpaste, de- 
odorant, leaking shampoo bottles, junk food— 
all of it donated by the American public. 

Some of the men slept on cots, some on the 
wood floor, curled in sleeping bags or sacked out 
in their clothes; small, boyish forms in nests of 
guns and gear. All night a large-screen TV blared 
football games and recaps of games over and 
over. No one could figure out how to shut it 
off. We woke up feeling hungover, but without 
memories of any party, any fun. 

With the first light we began hiking up into 
the rocks. The plan was to arrive early, before 
the Taliban would realize what was happen- 
ing. Goodman’s platoon went ahead to ascend 
a ridgeline, where they would set up defensive 
positions and provide cover as the other platoon 
headed for the village. I decided to join this pla- 
toon, led by another young lieutenant named 
Mark Harris. We hiked for an hour, through 
scrub and scree, through an Afghan National 
Army outpost crowded with sluggish soldiers 
and scented, again, with dope. Finally we saw 
the village, a place called Khaki Banday. From 
a distance, it looked like a resort, or perhaps a 
vineyard. Green, terraced fields stepping up to 
stone buildings with porches and large, timber- 
framed windows. Soft light warming the stones. 
A suggestion of arbors and ivy. Up close the 
rooms were filled with goat shit and the walls 
were crumbling. 

It’s a dangerous area. Khaki Banday is the 
last stop on the Americans’ patrol circuit; above 
it is another red zone. The alpine hold of the 
enemy. The goal, the lieutenant told me, was to 
make contact with local elders, feel them out, 
begin winning them over. (Begin? I couldn't 
help thinking. Now? After nine years?) They 
might also discuss reconciliation, or battle the 
Taliban, whichever particular challenge pre- 
sented itself. “These guys are always begging 
for development projects,” Harris said. “But we 
never give them any.” 


“Why not?” 

“Because we always take contact up there. 
Soon as security improves, we'll do something.” 

When we reached the village it seemed de- 
serted. But eventually an old man appeared, and 
the lieutenant spoke with him through an in- 
terpreter. The man’s name was Mohammed. He 
was not sure how old he was. “Sixty?” he offered. 
Harris asked if any Taliban had visited there, and 
the familiar conversation began. 

“None!” Mohammed said. 

“How can it be none?” Harris said. “We get 
shot at from here.” 

“Not from here,’ Mohammed insisted. He 
pointed to the sharp ridges above Khaki Banday, 
treeless bands of earth, rock like exposed bones. 
“If they shoot at you from up there, you say it is 
us. If they shoot at you from over there, you say 
it is us. Always you say it is us.” 

“So they never come to your village?” 

“Never.” 

Harris sighed. There was still the return hike 
to consider, when our backs would be turned. 
Somewhere just beyond us in the mountains the 
Taliban were stirring. They had seen us. 

“We need the shooting to stop,” Harris told 
Mohammed. “You have to take an active stance. 
These are your people, your villages. You have to 
push the bad guys away.” 

“What can we do?” Mohammed said. He 
swung his white beard to the north, to the area 
the soldiers would not go. “I am not responsible 
for those villages up there. I am responsible for 
this area only.” 

He repeated it several times—this area only. 
Maddening to the soldiers within earshot. 

“You are a citizen of Afghanistan,” Harris said 
finally. “This nation is your responsibility.” 

It was the new message again, delivered in a 
language of exasperation and warning. Harris 
spoke slowly and it was better that the irritation 
in his voice disappeared as his words filtered 
through the interpreter. But behind him, so 
large as to be unseen, an entire army, an entire 
country, seemed to shout: Stand up for yourselves, 
goddamn it, because soon you will be on your own. 
As Harris finished I asked the interpreter, an Af- 
ghan, if he knew what the word nation meant. It 
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became clear that he did not. No one mentioned 
reconciliation. 

Later I asked Lieutenant Colonel Pearl how 
he expected these ideas actually to take root. 

“I think it’s just about repetition, repetition, 
repetition,” he said. “Getting out there and tell- 
ing them over and over.” 

Then he paused. Weariness seemed to invade 
him. 

“T think these two cultures, ours and theirs, 
will run parallel to each other, never really 
coming together, sometimes running at similar 
speeds, until we're gone and it’s just them.” 

Layers of air, atmospheres of water. The 
weight and the boundaries felt but not seen. 
Pearl understood that truly changing Afghani- 
stan requires a timeline and a commitment the 
US will not accept. 

We had left the village and were hiking down 
when a soldier with binoculars noticed the 
residents of Khaki Banday retreating into their 
houses and shutting the heavy doors. As though 
before a storm. The Taliban were talking on 
their radios. They noted our location, passed it 
along to others. They discussed how they would 
attack. We were a long, thin line descending 
awkwardly through the mineral hardness. Their 
voices seemed to flow among the rocks. 

“When we see a chance to shoot them, we 
will shoot them,” a Taliban voice said. 

The hiss of the radios shadowed us down the 
mountain. Helicopters circled above but saw 
only stones. The soldiers were tired and tense. 
They watched their feet, trying not to slip, and 
they waited for the sound of gunfire. They were 
sure it would come; the voices told them so. But 
it never did, 


B ack at Honaker-Miracle, a sergeant working 
in intelligence told me that a minor Taliban 
commander had just reached out to him, grasp- 
ing at reconciliation. 

“I got word the other day,’ the sergeant said. 
“He came to me through a middleman. He 
wants to see what’s possible.” 

The message was essentially this: if the deal 
is good enough, I will stop fighting. He said he 
might bring three or four other fighters with 
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Laminated loyalty: Noor Muhammad, former Taliban 
commander of the Watapur Valley, displays the iden- 
tification card given him after he reconciled and swore 
allegiance to the Afghan government. 


him, if he came down. For some reason he had 
not retreated to Pakistan for the winter. The 
sergeant didn’t know the commander’s motives, 
and ultimately the work of turning him would 
not fall to the sergeant, anyway. The Afghan gov- 
ernment would have to do it—and do better this 
time around. The sergeant didn’t know why this 
commander was interested in reconciliation. 

I imagined the man sitting in a small house 
of mud and stone in the mountains, weighing 
his options by candlelight or a fire made with 
dried dung. His beard was stained red with 
henna and he was wrapped tightly against the 
cold in scarves and shawls. On the floor a cup of 
cooling tea, an AK-47. Thumbing prayer beads. 
Dirt wedged under his fingernails. His thoughts 
were guided by pride and religion and perhaps 
by poverty and need. Helicopters clattered in 
the distance. 

It may have been that the war was not going 
well and he did not like his diminished hand. 
Or he was tired and looking for a kind of ca- 
reer move. There was also the cold: not far from 
where he and his men have been hiding, snow 
covers the mountains and no trees soften the 
wind. I wondered if he had fought Lieutenant 
Goodman, if he had watched us hike into the 
valleys. No doubt he knew of Noor Muhammad. 

Perhaps this commander will be among the 
first in the rain of defectors Afghan and Ameri- 
can officials hope for. If they cannot win him 
over before winter’s end, the talking season 
will fade into another fighting season and it 
will be harder. Possibly he will resume fight- | 
ing. The hills will be less bleak; supplies will — 
trickle over the border again. Reinforcements 
will arrive. Spring will nurture morale. Many 
allied military officers told me they believe the 
2010 fighting season will be extremely violent, 
partly because Obama's surge troops will begin 
fanning across Afghanistan. But the surge also 
presages withdrawal. 

The troops I met in the Pech Valley and across _ 


| 


the east could do little more than wait to see 
what arrived with spring—if their talking about 
nationhood, responsibility, and reconciliation 
would yield returns. For reconciliation to suc- 
ceed there must be a nation to support it. For 
a nation to exist the people must understand 
and believe in it and, at least to some degree, 
submit to it. These things were incomplete and 
fluid during my time along Afghanistan’s border; 
they were still possibilities rather than realities, 
unguaranteed. - 

Just before I left Afghanistan, world leaders 
met in London to discuss the future of the coun- 
try. Reconciliation was a major theme, along with 
plans to attempt negotiations with top Taliban 
leaders. Donor nations pledged of millions of 
dollars to create jobs for the Noor Muhammads, 
to back the words Lieutenant Goodman would 
carry into the villages. To prove, as Governor Wa- 
hidi hoped, that the government is not hollow. If 
one idea becomes real, another can follow. 





Still, the scale of all this—the tasks of seed- 
ing nationhood among rural Afghans, and of 


young soldiers attempting to connect villagers 
and government while convincing enemies to 
defect is enormous. And the overtures of exit 
have now been made. Already, despite the surge, 
we are ebbing. 

Peace and stability in Afghanistan, the appar- 
ent goals of the American mission, may never 
exist the way we think and dream of them. Per- 
haps it is better to consider peace a season, stabil- 
ity a current within it. Like winter. A temporary 
condition but one that can linger, even for a long 
time. It might look as the Pech did many morn- 
ings. Snow on the distant peaks, smoke hanging 
above the bazaar and the medieval villages. From 
somewhere the whir of minor industry and the 
laughter of children. Light traffic on the solitary 
road. And then, later, the B-team rising from 
their nested blankets, firing wild mortars into 
the light. O 
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Essay and photographs by Chris Hondros 


_aiti, as it turns out, isn’t particularly 
i prone to earthquakes. Hurricanes and 





political turmoil, yes: it seems that every few 
years Haiti is buffeted with one or the other of 
those, and, either way, lots of people are killed. 
But earthquakes aren’t much more common in 
Haiti than in, say, the American Midwest. So 
the catastrophe that devastated Port-au-Prince 
on January 12 was a worst-case scenario: com- 
pletely unexpected and centered essentially on 
the national capital and largest population cen- 
ter by far. It’s an unbelievably cruel stroke of fate 
and bad luck. 

I arrived as dusk was falling, a day or two 
after the quake struck, in a small convoy of jour- 
nalists driving in from the Dominican Repub- 
lic. People were saying that Haiti looked like a 
war zone, but I found that to be an understate- 
ment; Port-au-Prince is far more destroyed than 
Baghdad or Kabul or Sarajevo ever were, even in 
their worst days. (Dresden or Stalingrad during 
World War II is probably closer to the mark.) 
We made our way to a hotel compound that was 
only lightly damaged but had no services—little 
or no food, no power. I ate a lot of the crackers 
and peanut butter I’d brought with me, charged 
my batteries using the cigarette lighter in the 
truck we rented, and at night reclined the seat 
and slept in the truck. Others, afraid to sleep 
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in the hotel due to the danger of aftershoc) §, 
draped mattresses onto the front lawn and 
ale pl in the open In the Mornings, some ol us 
would rinse off using standing water from the 
hotel swimming pool 

‘Those first few days, there was no es aping 
death, It literally surrounded Us, as bodies were 
everywhere--on sidewalks and streets, buried 
in rubble and smashed inside cars, Where we 
couldn't see death, we could smell its OMINOUS, 
all-too-familiar stench, The main ¢ ity MOrZUC 
was quickly overwhelmed, and the scenes | saw 
there were beyond the realm of nightmares 
thousands of dead bodies, overfilling the build 
ing and spread out over a huge parking lot, some 
times stacked two or three high People would 
Come to hastily search the piles lor relatives be 
fore the bodies were cleared oul by backhoe to 
make room for more, Some of the horrid things 
| saw, at the Morgue and at mass Praves outside 
of the « apital, I don't think Ul ever tell anyone 

| made my way also to the central Port 
auePrince business distri t, a historic area of 
French-colonial storefronts that had been the 
shopping and cultural heart of the « ity, Once 
the pride of Port-au-Prince, it now looked like a 
movie set for a film about the end of the world 
Block after endless block was smashed into rub 
ble, and looters (many probably escaped from 
the central prison nearby, which emptied out 
in the ¢ hiaos) were frenetic ally ¢ rawling over the 
twisted cor rete piles like swarms of ants, look 
ing for anything salvageable, The human toll is, 
of course, enormous, but the historic and arehi 
tectural repercussions are « altastrophic as well: 
downtown and elsewhere in Port-au-Prince, 
scores ol important eighteenth and nineteenth 
century buildings that had weathered all the pre 
vious storms and turmoil came tumbling down 
just like that, The National Palace and the Na 
tional Cathedral, Haiti's main seats of govern 
ment and religion respectively, both looked as 
though they'd been hit in bombing runs, A num 
ber of Haiti's brightest young minds have been 
extinguished, too, since most of the universities 
in Porbau-Prince collapsed, likely killing thou 
sands of college students, 


continued on page 108 
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as the sun sets. rN groups hee: ineerleeaT 
donors to send ete to shelter the hundreds it 
thousands of homeless. sh a ne 





away from the sight of : 
hundreds of bodies piled : 


up outside the morgue 
and main hospital UD anit 











Belgian emergency workers struggle to free Rosemene Josiane, who had been trapped in the rubble of her house 
for days after the earthquake. A group of B-FAST (Belgian First Aid and Support Team) members spent most of the day 
trying to free one of her pinned legs; in the end, they had to anesthetize her and amputate. BELOw: A gravedigger seals 
the opening of a crypt after an earthquake victim is placed inside at the main cemetery in Port-au-Prince. 
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ABOVE: Aid workers unload cases of water for distribution in Legoane. The historic town was near the epicenter of 
the 7.0 earthquake. sELow: Miche Guerieri sits on a boat with her six-week-old baby after spending three days ona 
crowded ship off the coast of Port-au-Prince. Hundreds of displaced Haitians took refuge on ships in the damaged 
port inlets, waiting for boats to help them escape from the capital. 
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US Army Lieutenant Colonel Robert Malsby of the 82nd 
Airborne Division comforts four-year-old Narlee, who 
was seriously wounded and had been earmarked for 


emergency care aboard the USS Comfort. 


The psychological effect of the massive death 
toll, coupled with the physical destruction of the 
capital, is going to be immense. Untold thou- 
sands not only died, they completely disap- 
peared—leaving for work or school the morning 
of January 12, only to end up in an unmarked 
mass grave in the countryside a day or two later. 
Burial rites were denied to the dead and closure 
to the living. So many people were killed that 
Haitians even now aren't quite sure who made 
it and who didn’t. My driver, Marco, has been 
zipping me around town; not infrequently he'll 
see someone he knows and with a quick apology 
stop the truck and give them a long embrace. 
“Iam so happy he is not dead,” he usually says 
afterward, as we continue on. 

Clearly this earthquake is going to go down 
as one of the worst natural disasters in history. 
The numbers are still in flux, but it’s starting 
to look like the quake killed roughly the same 
number of people as the massive 2004 Asian 
tsunami—some 200,000. The tsunami was bad 
enough, but for one tiny country to absorb the 
same death toll that fourteen mostly larger ones 
did during the tsunami is mind-boggling. And 
unlike the tsunami countries or China and India 
after massive earthquakes, Haiti has essentially 
lost its capital. It’s been a long time since the 
capital of a nation has been hit with an event of 
this magnitude. 

For my part, the many horrible things I’ve 
witnessed here are balanced somewhat by the 
scenes I also saw of immense charity and brav- 
ery. These memories are swimming in my mind, 
surfacing in quick flashes: Haitian students 
piled on the pancaked heap of one of the col- 
lapsed colleges, stone by stone removing debris 
in a steady effort to reach friends trapped un- 
derneath; burly US troops carrying heavy cases 
of water two at a time on their shoulders and 
loading them into a steady stream of helicopters; 
young Haitian men serenely escorting Haitian 
grandmothers to the front of food lines, while 
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others wait politely; doctors and nurses from all 
over the world converging at the central hospital 
complex in Port-au-Prince, working out of tents 
and in the open air, tirelessly saving lives. 

At this hospital, doctors earmarked the most 
serious cases for helicopter airlift to a premier 
Navy medical ship floating offshore. American 
paratroopers from the Eighty-second Airborne 
were tasked with transporting these patients from 
the hospital to an improvised helicopter landing 


mt 
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pad on the grounds of the destroyed National Pal- 
ace. One was a boy named Paul with a grievously 
broken leg who winced in pain whenever he was 
moved; another was a brave girl named Narlee, 


who had been struck by a falling wall, leaving 


her face horribly swollen and her head wrapped 
in thick bandages that looked like an old-time 
leather football helmet. The young men of the 
Eighty-second loaded the children into a rugged 
Army ambulance, drove them to the palace, and 


placed the gurneys side by side on the unmowed 
grass. As the helicopter arrived and started to 
land, it whipped up the air, and the soldiers dove 
down to shield Paul and Narlee from the wind 
and flying debris—small-town American boys 
with pimples and crew cuts cradling Haitian 
children they didn’t know and would never see 
again. Soon the children were loaded onto the 
helicopter, and it quickly rose again, roaring away 
into the hot blue Haitian sky. O 
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As recently as 2005, Camp Bondsteel was purported to be 


a secret interrogation site for the American military. 


So why does predominantly Muslim Kosovo love it so much? 
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hen the power goes out, which 
it does several times a day, life 





in Ferizaj turns livelier. In the 
streets, by every house and storefront, portable 
power generators, red and white and blue, rum- 
ble their bellyful, spewing fumes everywhere. 
Together with the roar of the endless traffic 
jam, the horns and the curses, the bellows of 
hawkers and the wails of beggars, the turmoil 
is deafening. The patrons of outdoor cafés and 
restaurants have to shout to be heard. The only 
people obviously pleased with this arrangement 
are the generator salesmen, advertising their 
wares on the spot. 

Situated in the southeastern part of Kosovo— 
the last breakaway region of former Yugoslavia 
and since February 17, 2008, the youngest coun- 
try in Europe—the town of Ferizaj, or Urosevac, 
as the Serbs still insist on calling it, has the fren- 
zied atmosphere of a frontier settlement. Brand 
new houses with extravagant balustrades and 
office buildings sheathed in sky-reflecting glass 
have sprouted up between rickety hovels, mak- 
ing any attempt at central planning or common 
architectural design look like bureaucratic mad- 
ness. In this jungle of laissez-faire construction 
the only way to survive is to build higher than 
your neighbor. Down in the garbage-strewn 
main streets and unpaved cul-de-sacs, the same 
kind of primordial battle goes on: shoe stores, 
clothing stores, barbershops, cell-phone out- 
lets—hundreds of them—jockey for the best 
position on the market. Money changers stand 
at street corners nervously leafing through thick 
wads of banknotes. Little kids peddle cigarettes 
out of cartons. The salty smell of roasted corn 
and pumpkin seed rises from antique, soot- 
covered grills. 

Like most frontier towns, this one was con- 
ceived around a train station. In 1873, when 
the area was still part of the Ottoman Empire, 
the newly completed railway from Belgrade, 
Serbia, to Thessaloniki, Greece, provided the 
small local community with a link to the out- 
side world. Soon after, the first arrivals turned up 
and trade began to flourish. An inn proprietor, 
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Feriz Shashivari, eventually became the town’s 
godfather—though many continued to refer to 
Ferizaj simply as Tasjan, a Turkish version of the 
French word for “station.” Even today the rail- 
road remains—together with the mosque and 


-church in the central square—the most promi- 


nent landmark, a spinal cord running smack 
through the middle of town, keeping the body 


functioning. There is no overpass and residents — 


have to walk across the tracks, back and forth, 
several times a day, to take care of their business. 


Women in high heels teeter on the oil-stained 


gravel, as if ropewalking. Young mothers anx- 
iously push strollers, lifting the front wheels over 
the polished rails, then quickly the back ones. 


When atrain finally approaches, cutting through 


Ferizaj like a nerve impulse, all commerce comes ~ 


to a standstill for a few minutes. Then, as soon 
as the last car trundles by, the town reunites and 
commotion resumes. If there is anything regular 
around here, it is only the whistle of the passing 
trains and the call of the muezzin. 

It is not the train station, however, that makes 
Ferizaj a frontier town today. What keeps people 


flocking to this part of the country, stepping off — 
trains in the hopes of a better life, is Camp Bond- . 


steel, the largest US military installation in the 


Balkans and one of the largest in the world. Every } 


outpost needs its fort. “In Kosovo we are known 
as a city of America,’ Bashkim Fazliu (Migjeni), 
a member of Ferizaj’s city council, tells me. “Fer- 
izaj is more stable, we have a better economy 
than other cities, and everyone knows this is 
thanks to America. People say, “You're doing well 


because you have Bondsteel. It’s like a reference 


to our prosperity.” In his mid-thirties, Migjeni is 
an ex-member of the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) and now one of his town’s most prominent 


local citizens. Impeccably dressed in suit and tie, — 


there is little left of the soldier in him. His man-— 


ner is calm and considerate, almost phlegmatic. | 


Like a seasoned politician, he carefully weighs - 
every word. His English is simple but correct. 
“We have very good cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Army and we are very lucky having American — 
presence here in Ferizaj, but also in the whole i 

: 
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¥f Kosovo. Bondsteel is a symbol of security and 


tability in the whole region, the whole Balkans.” 
Jn the wall above his desk, next to a large KLA 
salendar and photos of his two children, there is 
. sheet of paper with a quote from John F. Ken- 
1edy: “We need men who can dream of things 
hat never were.” 

To walk around Ferizaj is to move through a 
veird fantasy that never came true in the Middle 
jast. Old Glory, along with the Kosovan and Al- 
yanian flags, proudly flies in front of every major 
nstitution and hangs from the balconies of pri- 
vate homes and shop windows. While nearly 
very other country in the world was protesting 
he war in Iraq, Kosovans resolutely expressed 
heir support for it. Commenting on the recent 
liscovery of an al Qaeda fighter from Kosovo, 
he mayor of Ferizaj, Bajrush Xhemajli, told me: 
‘The whole Kosovo community is ashamed of 
1im. We shit on him.” 

Kosovans boisterously celebrate the fourth of 
uly, hold memorial services every September 
1, and Thanksgiving has a whole new meaning 
1ere: Thanksgiving Days for U.S.A. reads an old 


A soldier stands guard at Camp Bondsteel. 
(ARMEND NIMANI/ AFP/GETTY IMAGES) 


street poster and, in smaller font underneath, 
Every Citizen May Join the Initiative. Some of 
the most popular leather belts in Ferizaj feature 
a bald eagle on the buckle, and the most fre- 
quented restaurant, Route 66, is decorated in- 
side with black-and-white photographs of Elvis 
and Marilyn, the Brooklyn Bridge, and the Em- 
pire State Building, along with Let’s Roll and 
Soccer Mom vanity plates. My hotel stood on 
Washington Street. 

Though other towns in Kosovo are just as gar- 
ish in displaying their allegiance (in the capital, 
Pristina, for example, one of the main boule- 
vards is named Bill Clinton and a small-scale 
kitschy replica of the Statue of Liberty juts out 
of the roof of Hotel Victory), the very name of 
Bondsteel—or Boston, as many Kosovans pro- 
nounce it—excites fervor in the residents of 
Ferizaj. With local unemployment at close to 
sixty percent, Bondsteel and its service provider, 
KBR, Inc. (formerly Kellogg Brown & Root), re- 
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main the single biggest employers in the area 
with more than a thousand workers, though 
that number was several times higher during 
the 1999-2001 construction phase of the base. 
Nearly three thousand more Kosovans are under 
contract with KBR at locations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 

Yaha, a general worker at Bondsteel from 
2000 to 2004 and a coordinator of food services 
with KBR in Afghanistan from 2004 to 2007, is 
eager to tell me his story while we are sitting at 
Bar Academy, a trendy chill-out spot on Wesley 
Clark Street. Donning a baseball cap and affect- 
ing a Californian accent peppered with “man” 
and “you know,” he fondly reminisces about the 
time an American commander in Afghanistan 
invited him and three other Kosovans over for 
coffee at his office because “he wanted to thank 
us that the American army never lost a single 
soldier at Camp Bondsteel.” When Yaha began to 
suffer from back problems he was forced to quit 
his job and go back to Ferizaj. He opened a cloth- 
ing store, but business proved poor. Though his 
health did not allow him to continue working 
for US military camps at home or abroad, he 
was adamant about the overall importance of 
the American presence in Kosovo. “If Bondsteel 
leaves, Kosovans will start leaving too.” 

Dervish Gashi, the owner of Bar Academy, 
soon joins us at the table. After ten years as an 
interpreter at Bondsteel, he recently quit to be- 
come a bar proprietor, his life dream. He had 
worked for seven years at high-end London 
clubs—he even served Lady Diana once—before 
coming back home in 1999 to volunteer with the 
KLA in its fight against the Serbs. After the war, 
he decided to stay in Kosovo. About his work at 
Camp Bondsteel he says, “That’s when I felt I’m 
really doing something, helping people build up 
Kosovo. It was good for me, being a part of it. 
Working with the American soldiers was very 
important for me, the experience stayed in my 
heart. It was a mission of God.” Lank and smartly 
dressed, Dervish has a mild voice with some- 
thing of a British reserve in it. Sitting on low 
leather couches, with glittery bottles at the far 
end of the bar and unobtrusive drum-and-bass 
music pulsing out of the speakers, we might as 
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well be in Soho. But Dervish seems oblivious to 
the surroundings. He fondly remembers how, 
after the war, the US Army helped with medical 
services. “What they did here, what they’re doing 
here now and every day, it’s amazing. I think 
the American mothers and American wives and 
whoever has their son and daughter here should 
be proud. Once we get on our feet and become 
a strong country we'll sure help them and help 
other people that need help.” Then, after a few 
moments, he goes deeper into the past. “When 
I was a kid in fourth grade I heard my father, 
my uncles, my cousins say that only Americans 
could save us from this... how do you call it... 
the eagle’s . . . cage. Yes, only America will free 
us.” Dervish refers to the two-headed Albanian 
eagle, the symbol most Kosovans still closely 
identify with, but, as luck would have it, there 
is a framed poster over his couch: It represents 
a fantasy vision of a giant American bald eagle 
clutching in his talons the top hemisphere of the 
Earth like some hunk of dead brain. 


“Now THAT OPERATION ALLIED Force is over, there 
is a new struggle under way, and Camp Bond- 
steel is on the frontlines,” President Clinton 
told American troops at the newly completed 
Camp Bondsteel on November 23, 1999, just a 
few months after the end of NATO’s bombing — 
of Serbia. “The story of Bondsteel reads like 
something out of the settling of the Old West. 
Not long ago this was a hayfield. Soon after 
NATO came into Kosovo, it became a beehive 
of activity.” 

Clinton was not simply juggling metaphors. 
In less than ninety days, 1,700 military engi- 
neers together with 7,000 Kosovo Albanian 
workers and about 1,000 expatriates hired by 
KBR managed to complete the gargantuan con- 
struction of Camp Bondsteel (and also Camp _ 
Montieth, a few spruced up Yugoslav barracks 
next to the nearby town of Gjilan). “[Bondsteel] — 
is the largest base-camp construction effort — 
since Vietnam,” Colonel Robert McClure, Com- | 
mander of the First Infantry Division, Engineer — 
Brigade, said in September 1999. “It represents — 4 
a partnership between the US military, private 1 


If played right, Kosovo could become the strongest card in 
the ideological campaign for hearts and minds among Muslim 
nations in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. The tiny 
European country, as inconsequential as it appears on the 
map, may be a key feature in the political landscape. 


industry, and the locals.” A few months later, in 
an extensive article for the Professional Bulletin 
for Army Engineers documenting the construc- 
tion efforts in Kosovo, McClure wrote: “For me 
personally, Kosovo after June 1999 was an engi- 
neer’s dream.” 

Even if larger bases have since been built 
in Iraq, the construction of Camp Bondsteel 
(named after Army Staff Sergeant James L. 
Bondsteel, a Vietnam War hero) rings almost 
mythological. The primary earth-moving mis- 
sion dubbed Operation Wolverine Mountain 
“lowered” two adjacent hills and filled up the 
ravine between them with 150,000 cubic me- 
ters of earth. In subsequent stages, construc- 
tion was completed on 250 semipermanent 
wooden SEA (Southeast Asia) huts (each 
with a housing capacity for thirty soldiers), a 
2,800-square-meter headquarters, a large am- 
munition-holding area, multiple motor pools, 
more than fifty helipads, clamshell hangars, 
two chapels, a two-story PX, a Burger King, a 
Taco Bell, Anthony’s Pizza, a cappuccino bar, 
three gyms, volleyball and basketball courts, 
an education center, recreation facilities, a jail, 
the best-equipped hospital in Kosovo, and two 
dining facilities that could service about five 
thousand people. An independent power plant 
and wastewater-treatment facility guarantee 
that the base is completely sealed off from the 
vagaries of the outside world. By the time it was 
finished, Camp Bondsteel—the “grande dame” 
of Kosovo—had spread over an area of 955 acres 
and ran an extended perimeter of nearly 11 kilo- 
meters. It was the size of a small island. 

The rationale behind building Camp Bond- 
steel—the official version—was to house 


American troops in a secure and comfortable en- 
vironment until the end of their KFOR (Kosovo 
Force) mission; the huge investment, the mili- 
tary argued, would be repaid by protecting 
American lives. Yet none of the other countries 
with peacekeeping troops in Kosovo had deemed 
it necessary to construct such elaborate defense 
facilities for a mission that was supposed to be 
only temporary. Talking to a Washington Post re- 
porter in October 1999, a senior British officer 
voiced his concerns about the Bondsteel proj- 
ect. “It is an obvious sign that the Americans are 
making a major commitment to the Balkan re- 
gion and plan to stay,” he said. “But their desire 
to drive the risk of casualties to an absolute zero 
can be a major distraction.” Much of the criti- 
cism of Bondsteel centered on such arguments: 
you can't expect to have an effective peacekeep- 
ing mission by building a concrete wall with 
razor wire on top and imprisoning your troops 
behind it. Moreover, it is obvious even to the 
greatest pessimist that Kosovo does not present 
a hostile environment, as far as US nationals are 
concerned. Simple caution can’t really explain 
the presence of Bondsteel—a base that would 
be considered well fortified even in theaters like 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

In 2002, during hearings of the US Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Commit- 
tee’s Chairman, then Senator Joseph Biden, 
expressed his bafflement. “We have this place 
called Bondsteel. It’s a fort. It is a base. It is sig- 
nificant. And it sits there. And we invested— 
I imagine it’s a couple of billion dollars for the 
whole process. And the [George W. Bush] ad- 
ministration, and the last one, has no intention 
of staying there permanently, doesn’t want to 
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stay there permanently, has no vital interest 
to stay there permanently, and yet we still did 
that.” Biden overestimated the cost of Bond- 
steel—some analysts put the figure for primary 
construction at $350 million and about $50 
million for annual operation—while he under- 
estimated, wittingly or not, the strategic impor- 
tance of Kosovo for US foreign policy. But the 
fact that he felt obligated to deliver an address 
at Bondsteel soon after he assumed office as 
vice president—following the examples of Bill 
Clinton, George W. Bush, Donald Rumsfeld, 
and even Sarah Palin—points to the region’s 
significance. In 2005, at another hearing of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Biden 
acknowledged as much: “If we get Kosovo right, 
Muslims around the world will be reminded how 
the United States came to the aid of Kosovo’s 
Muslim population, helped them build a strong, 
independent, multiethnic—emphasis, multieth- 
nic—democracy. That would be a great story, 
and it is a story that needs to be told.” Perhaps 
his reasoning was that, if the United States had 
failed to show the world it can protect the Mus- 
lims of Bosnia, Kosovo may provide a second 
chance. If played right, Kosovo could become 
the strongest card in the ideological campaign 
for hearts and minds in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia and seriously boost America’s 
reputation and credibility among all Muslim 
nations. Thus, the tiny European country, as in- 
consequential as it appears on the map, in fact 
may be a key feature in the political landscape. 

In a recent interview for the online news site 
World Investment News, the first US ambassador 
to Kosovo, Tina Kaidanow, confronted the issue 
of Kosovo's relevance most forcefully. “Many 
times I have been asked if the US has a continu- 
ous interest in Kosovo. My answer unreservedly 
is yes. We are going to be here for the long run, 
we have not only technical-assistance interest 
but also political interest,” Kaidanow told the 
interviewer and then, as if to temper the impli- 
cations of her statement, she added a diplomatic 
red herring, “such as stability in the region and 
its movement toward the European Union.” 

If we imagine Kosovo as the engine of US 
strategic interests in Southeast Europe, then 
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Camp Bondsteel is the portable power genera-_ 
tor supplying the electricity. Without Bondsteel, — 
no real work could be done. Indeed, far from | 
being an impromptu site for housing KFOR — 
troops, the Pentagon Was making arrangements $ 
to build Bondsteel even before the concerned — 
parties—Serbs and the Kosovo Albanians—sat at j 
the negotiating table. In his Bulletin article, Rob 








wanted to use the lessons learned in Bosnia and 


convinced decision makers to reach base-camp 
‘end state’ as quickly as possible.” Such “engineer 
planning” could have been little more than stan- 
dard operational procedure ensuring that the 
Department of Defense could react adequately 
and in a timely manner to different military sce- 
narios. Yet, more skeptically minded observers 
saw that as just another sign that NATO's “hu- 
manitarian intervention” in Kosovo was asmoke 
screen for US military and economic interests. 


A soldier, reflected in a mirror, attends a Thanksgiving 
lunch in the chow hall. (ERMAL META/ AFP/GETTY IMAGES) 


In a November 2003 Harper’s article, Chalm- 
ers Johnson, a political analyst and author of 
numerous books on US foreign policy, cited 
Bondsteel as one of the “super-luxurious” Penta- 
gon projects catering specifically to the interests 
of military contractors like KBR. (In 2006 KBR 
paid $8 million to the US Army “to settle alle- 
gations of overcharging and other procurement 
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irregularities regarding . . . billings to the Army 
under a contract for logistical support of military 
operations in the Balkans during 1999 and 2000” 


including double billing the government and 
ordering unusable products while helping build 
Camp Bondsteel.) In addition, Johnson specu- 
lated that the base might serve the purpose of 
securing the future route of the proposed AMBO 
(Albanian-Macedonian-Bulgarian Oil) trans-Bal- 
kan pipeline, which “will pump Caspian Basin 
oil brought by tanker from a pipeline terminus 
in Georgia across the Black Sea to the Bulgar- 
ian oil port at Burgas, where it would be piped 
through Macedonia to the Albanian Adriatic 
port of Vlore . . . thus bypassing the congested 
Bosporus Straits.” Although some of Johnson’s 
assertions seem far-fetched and excessively byz- 
antine, it is true that Camp Bondsteel perches 
near Energy Corridor 8, a strategic European 
east-west route for global trade. As if to confirm 
the suspicions, Robert McClure, the engineer 
commander, rather innocently described in his 
Bulletin article how, during the initial construc- 
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tion of the base, “a thirty-six-inch natural-gas 
pipeline was discovered under the camp.” 
Unsubstantiated rumors and official press re- 
leases aside, Camp Bondsteel is of course part 
of a broader Pentagon strategy to move US mili- © 
tary forces from installations in Western Europe 
farther east—in Kosovo, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Romania, Poland—and closer to conflict zones 
in southwest and central Asia. What makes 
Bondsteel stand out in this context is its sta- 
tus asa forward-operating base (FOB), which 
could service the smaller forward-operating 
sites (FOS) in the Balkan area. General James L. 
Jones, the former commander of US European 
Command and Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe and currently national security adviser 
to President Obama, explained concisely the 
classifications before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations in 2003: “Camp 
Bondsteel would be a good example of what 
I would term a forward-operating base. I also 
would envision a family of forward-operating 
locations which would be much more mod- 


Crosses erected outside the chapel. 
(ERMAL META / AFP / GETTY IMAGES) 


est than the forward-operating base. And the 
units that would visit those bases and operate 
from those bases would be generally rotational, 
whether they come from the theater or from the 
United States, and they would be there for tem- 
porary periods of time to do a specific mission, 
and then they would leave.” In Bulgaria alone 
there are already four such “forward-operating 
locations.” 

In spite of its imposing size, Camp Bondsteel 
has largely managed to avoid the media lime- 
light—but not always. In January 2000, a US sol- 
dier, Staff Sergeant Frank J. Ronghi, was charged 
with the rape and murder of an eleven-year-old 
Kosovan Albanian girl. An American military 
tribunal reacted quickly and sentenced Ronghi 
to life in prison. Another issue, however, was a 
bit more difficult to weather: In 2002 Alvaro 
Gil Robles, Commissioner for Human Rights of 
the Council of Europe, visited Bondsteel’s de- 
tention center and was “shocked” by the condi- 
tions he witnessed there. In an interview for Le 
Monde, he called the base “a smaller version of 
Guantanamo.” But what Robles found at Bond- 
steel was hardly secret at the time—the deten- 
tion facilities at the base, officially under KFOR 
command, were used for housing dangerous 
criminals and rebels who otherwise would have 
been set free by Kosovo's corrupt judicial system. 
The practice was widely known as “COMKFOR 
hold” and newspapers, including the New York 
Times and the Army’s own Stars and Stripes, re- 
ported on it in 2000 and 2001. Colonel Thomas 
M. Gross, chief of staff for the Army peacekeep- 
ing forces, told the Times reporter back then: 
“The quandary is that we are holding [the pris- 
oners| based on some intelligence and perhaps 
not based on judicial evidence that would go for- 
ward in a court of law. That flat-out is the truth.” 
That form of extralegal detention did not raise 
any eyebrows at the time, and Robles’s report 
went largely unnoticed. 

It was only in 2005, after the toxic Abu 
Ghraib disclosures and the rumors of secret CIA 
prisons in Europe, when attention refocused 


on Bondsteel’s detention center. (Lieutenant 
General Ricardo Sanchez, the commander of 
Coalition Forces in Iraq during the Abu Ghraib 
scandal, was also a commander at Bondsteel in 
2000.) Numerous investigations were carried 
out by journalists and EU officials, but access 
to the base proved difficult. As late as 2007 the 
investigator for the EU Parliament’s Committee 
for the Prevention of Torture, Giovanni Claudio 
Fava, wrote in his report that he “regrets the re- 
fusal of NATO to provide evidence on the allega- 
tions of illegal detention of terrorist suspects in 
the prison run by the NATO-led peacekeeping 
force in Kosovo (KFOR) at Camp Bondsteel, the 
only detention facility in Europe where CPT in- 
spectors were not allowed unlimited access until 
very recently [July 2006].” By the time inspec- 
tors received permission to visit, KFOR had pur- 
portedly closed down the detention facilities. 
Despite all this, Kosovo continues to be the 
generous host of Camp Bondsteel. The Ameri- 
can KFOR contingent has scaled down its size 
from four thousand to about fifteen hundred 
troops, Camp Montieth has been handed over 
to the Kosovo Security Force (KSF), and the 
new NATO chief, Anders Fogh Rasmussen, has 
proposed a tentative schedule for full KFOR 
withdrawal by 2013, depending on security con- 
ditions. It seems unlikely, though, that Bond- 
steel is going anywhere. As Robert Gates, the 
current secretary of defense, informed Kosovo's 
Prime Minister Hashim Thaci and President Fat- 
mir Sejdiu during a visit to the country in 2008, 
the US will “continue to provide Kosovo with 
military equipment and training.’ Even more to 
the point: President Obama's recent announce- 
ment of his intention to redraw the plans for a 
missile defense shield and possibly abandon the 
proposed sites in Poland and the Czech Republic 
for new ones in the Balkans and Turkey, makes 
Kosovo—and Bondsteel, in particular—a key- 
stone to the region. If the United States has a 
real colony in today’s world, it is called Kosovo. 


“| REALLY LIKE IT OVER HERE. It’s a very different 
environment from Iraq,” says Captain Jonathan 
Shiroma, the deputy public affairs officer for 
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Multi-National Task Force East (MNTF-E). We 
are driving around Camp Bondsteel in his army 
Land Cruiser. “There you wake up every day 
knowing this could be the last day of your life. 
Here the greatest danger is the traffic. Kosovo 
drivers are really reckless.” It is an early August 
morning and the air is still cool and pleasant 
on the skin, a fresh touch of evaporating dew 
coming through the open windows. The light 
is immaculately crisp, throwing the landscape 
around us into sharp relief: open grasslands, 
turning brown in the late season but still dot- 
ted with chicory and wild carrot. Out in the 
distance, beyond the bounds of the base, scarlet- 
tiled houses squat among cornfields and wheat 
stubble while, to the south, the bluish colossus 
of Mount Ljuboten (or Mount Duke, as many 
soldiers here call it) dwarfs everything around 
it. “I like jogging here in the mornings. It’s a 
different world from the one I know. Here you 
see peasants tilling the ground, herding flocks 
of sheep. It’s a very peaceful, simple life, and I 
mean that in a positive way.” 

In his mid-forties, balding and bespectacled, 
Captain Shiroma exhibits a genial, almost gentle 
disposition. His conversation is relaxed and un- 
pretentious, and, except for the camouflage uni- 
form, there is little of the regular military guy in 
him. He insists that I call him Jonathan because, 
he says, “it makes me feel human again.” Origi- 
nally from Hawaii, he moved to California; for 
many years he held a civilian job as a local TV 
reporter in Sacramento, freelancing occasion- 
ally for CNN and Bay-Area news stations, before 
joining the National Guard. When the war in 
Iraq began, he was deployed with his brigade to 
various Iraqi bases, including Camp Liberty in 
Baghdad. His time at Bondsteel, however, has 
proved a different experience. “The affection, 
affiliation with the US here is amazing. People 
are exceptionally friendly. They wave at us, they 
invite us to their houses. In Iraq people are very 
scared. They don’t really know what to expect.” 
Saying this, he slows down at one of the inter- 
sections, but observance of traffic rules seems 
superfluous. Except for a distant Humvee, the 
road is perfectly empty. 

We pass by idle engineering vehicles, water 
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cisterns, supply trucks, then a line of Bradleys 
hibernating under camouflage tarps. A Black 
Hawk appears as a speck on the horizon and 
gradually grows bigger and louder as it ap- 
proaches the helipads. When it lands and the 
pilot kills the engine, everything turns tranquil 
once again. It is a military Tuesday, but it might 
as well be a civilian Sunday. Compared to the 
wild sensory overload in the streets of Ferizaj, 
just eight kilometers away, the ambience at 
Camp Bondsteel is almost anesthetic. Nothing 
stirs. No roaring power generators here. Down 
by the perfectly arranged rows of clapboard 
SEA huts, the soldiers’ barracks, there isn’t 
much movement either. The greatest hazard 
here seems not the traffic, but simple boredom. 
Were it not for the high fences topped with razor 
wire and the menacing watchtowers, the place 
could be mistaken for a rural college campus on 
summer break. 

Jonathan points out the former location of 
the detention center. “They closed it down 
in 2005, but for almost a year prior to that it 
hadn’t been in use,” he tells me. I rubberneck 
to see the spot he is referring to. No prisoners 
in orange jumpsuits or armed guards anywhere, 
no enclosures, at least from my vantage point. 
Bondsteel appears to be no Guantanamo—not 
anymore—but the relative calm and humdrum 
of the base belie its actual military potential. The 
sheer size of the area makes everything in it ap- 
pear small, invisible, nonexistent. Yet the power 
is certainly there, ready at any moment, and the 
bland wooden surfaces of the compounds con- 
ceal a lot of brute steel, like a wisp of smoke 
rising over a dormant volcano. “You know, many 
people are happy to come here because it’s safe,” 
Jonathan tells me when we get out of the car 
and head toward the Public Affairs Office. “I 
can understand them because a lot of them have 
spouses or children, maybe parents. But, if you 
ask me, I'd go back to Iraq at the blink of an 
eye. My buddies,” he says pointing at his left-arm 
patch, the Forty-ninth Military Police Brigade, 
“are there, and I'd rather be with them, as risky 
as that may be.” 

Later that day I am given a tour of the life- 
support area at the heart of the base. Inside the 





compound housing Burger King and Taco Bell, 
KFOR troops—mostly Americans from the Cal- 
ifornia National Guard Fortieth Infantry Divi- 
sion, but also several Poles and Ukrainians and 
Croats—lazily chat over Whoppers and French 
fries, watching ESPN ona large TV screen. Local 
Kosovan girls, with exaggerated smiles and af- 
fected gestures, take quick orders behind the 
counter. Stepping out of the door, Iam nagged 
py the feeling that I could be in Fresno or Santa 
Monica. Several soldiers are playing beach vol- 
leyball on the sand court in front of the camp’s 
concert stage. Huddled to the side, a tiny gui- 
tar shop is crowded with customers checking 
out the instruments. The shop manager, Ilir 
seci, a squat and chubby Kosovan Albanian 
with a cheerful face, enthusiastically explains 
the qualities of each guitar and amp and guitar 
case. Upon hearing I am from Bulgaria, he takes 
Jown one of the guitars and starts strumming a 
Bulgarian pop ballad from the 1980s. Ilir used to 
9e a member of a Yugoslav rock band, but now 
ne jams every day with the soldiers. 


One of three cavernous gyms at Camp Bondsteel. 


(ARMEND NIMANI/ AFP/GETTY IMAGES) 


“Things are pretty lax around here,” Special- 
ist Duran, a Bradley driver, tells me while we 
are sitting at one of the outdoor tables across 
from the guitar shop. “I didn’t know anything 
about Kosovo before I came here; I hadn’t even 
heard of the place. I thought I’m coming to an 
area with bombs and guns.” Then, rummaging 
his memory for other impressions from the few 
times he has been out of the base, he says, “Being 
here in Kosovo reminds me of Mexico. The 
family culture, the bad roads, the way people 
live. Also, a lot of Kosovan girls speak Spanish 
because of the telenovelas.” Private First Class 
Nevada Smith, blond and humorless, haughtily 
questions Duran’s Mexico comparison, insisting 
that, despite appearances, the work schedule at 
the base is pretty busy. “We maintain our profes- 
sionalism at all times,” he says, perhaps quoting 
an Army brochure. 

During one of the coffee breaks I sneak a con- 
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versation with Specialist Rich Stowell, a native 
of Oakland, California. In his early thirties, he 
holds a master’s degree in math education and 
teaches high school in his civilian life. Being 
in Kosovo is not something he relishes, though 
he tells me he feels proud to serve. On his of- 
fice door hangs a large handmade sign marking 
down the time left to the end of the rotation: 
88 Days to Go. “When I joined the California 
National Guard I wanted to do something ad- 
venturous,” he remembers. “I didn’t know I'd get 
deployed. I didn’t even know we had troops in 
the Balkans.” Unlike many others, Stowell is not 
afraid to voice his criticism of life at the base 
and has even started a blog, “My Public Affairs” 
(my-public-affairs.blogspot.com/), where he 
vents his frustration at what he sees as the inef- 
ficiency of the US Army, its bloated bureaucracy 
and rigorous hierarchies. “I keep this blog be- 
cause there’s nowhere else to express opinions. 
That’s how I exercise my right to free speech.” 
I ask him if soldiers are interested in discuss- 
ing foreign-policy issues with each other and 
how much they know about Kosovo. He simply 
smiles. “I don’t think we're encouraged to know 
as much as we need to. The Army is very myopic. 
We're here to do the mission, to preserve stabil- 
ity, and everything beyond that is off limits.” 
He goes on to tell me a story about a visit 
to a Serbian monastery in Kosovo, where he 
struck up a conversation with one of the Serbs. 
“I wanted to hear the Serbian side of the story. 
But the interpreter clammed up. Maybe he 
thought I was pro-Albanian, but I’m not. I’m just 
an American who wants to hear the other side 
of the story. My superior warned me I shouldn't 
be asking such questions.” On the issue of the 
Albanians’ strong pro-American stance, Spe- 
cialist Stowell is equally candid. He agrees that 
people are very welcoming, but he can’t quite 
stomach certain political habits. During a recent 
basketball game between Camp Bondsteel and 
a semi-professional team from Kosovo, the local 
organizers displayed a gigantic poster of Bill 
Clinton. “You don’t see that in the US,” Stowell 
says. “It looks as if they’re putting up a poster 
of their dictator.” Just as we are done talking, 
two Kosovan women with IDs hanging from red 
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KBR neck straps come in and start mopping the 
floor. They say “Hi,” smile politely, and go back 
to their tasks. Whoever their dictator is, they 
work hard for him. 

Later in the day I get to meet the commander 
of MNTF-E and Camp Bondsteel, Brigadier 
General Keith Jones, who kindly receives me 
in his office. With cookies and tea on the table, 
the mood is friendly, nearly casual. Even in 
the Army, Californians are easily recognizable. 
Courteous and soft-spoken, with grizzled hair 
and glasses, General Jones has something of a 
paternal air about him. His manner is relaxed, 
yet he chooses each and every locution with 
great deliberation, cautious to avoid anything 
that might appear controversial. The NATO 
and American forces at Camp Bondsteel, he is 
careful to emphasize, are there only to observe 
and monitor the situation and take action only 
in extreme circumstances. “When we sense in 
the larger context of what we call the tactical 
situation that there’s a potential for violence... 
should the situation become violent and some- 
thing more than a first response is necessary, 
we would be prepared to act as status required.” 
Such a “situation” of course could only arise from 
a resumption of interethnic violence between 
Serbs and Kosovan Albanians, like the massive 
riots that occurred in March of 2004. Jones, 
however, believes that the security situation is 
now under control. The greatest challenges re- 
main the weak economy, judicial reform, and 
the transition to “the commercialization of the 
power,” that is, the privatization and improve- 
ment of the inadequate power infrastructure. It 
is KFOR’s objective to “set the stage for a bet- 
ter environment for international investment.” 
But again, like all other international officials, 
Jones tries to downplay the role of his own or- 
ganization and emphasize the independence of 
Kosovan institutions. Bondsteel is just there to 
advise, to watch—a fly on the wall. 

While I am listening to the general’s reticent 
claims about the base, I take a sip of my tea. I 
remember someone in Ferizaj telling me that 
Camp Bondsteel is so advanced technologi- 
cally, with its own independent power supply 
and wastewater treatment facilities, that it looks 


At night, when nearby towns and villages disappear under 
a blanket of blackouts, Camp Bondsteel, with its powerful 
floodlights, illuminates the surrounding sky like a pillar 


of fire, like the halo of a young god. 


like a UFO that has landed in the middle of the 
country. Every day thousands of local workers 
enter its giant belly to clean it and fix it and feed 
it, before leaving late in the evening. At night, 
when nearby towns and villages disappear under 
a blanket of blackouts, Camp Bondsteel, with 
its powerful floodlights, illuminates the sur- 
rounding sky like a pillar of fire, like the halo of 
a young god. It is both awesome and terrifying 
to behold, this unapproachable light. 


THE NAME OF THIS TOWN is not Ferizaj but Uros- 
evac, she insists. “Why do you say Ferizaj>?” 

Behind a high concrete wall, behind a solid 
steel door in the wall, stands a large gray-stuc- 
coed house. Between the house and the wall isa 
bright stretch of garden with tomato plants and 
peppers, unruly strands of onion and patches 
of parsley. Inside the house, behind iron-barred 
windows, live Radoslav and Kovilka Velkovic, 
one of the last Serbian families in Ferizaj—or 
Urosevac. 

Radoslav is sitting on a plastic folding chair, 
his arms resting on a plastic folding table in front 
of him—the only table in the kitchen. His wife, 
Kovilka, prefers the rickety couch across from 
the TV set. Except for a few framed family photos 
on top of the TV and a small Christian Orthodox 
icon of St. Sava, the beloved Serbian saint, on 
the wall over the couch, there is no other sign 
of decoration. Everything is bare bones. The old 
fridge and oven at the far end of the vastly spa- 
cious kitchen only emphasize the utter and dey- 
astating emptiness. Once a rich man’s house, this 
is now a giant tomb, echoing with the unsteady 
steps of its two elderly inhabitants. 

Seventy-seven years old, gaunt and sinewy, 
dressed in a checkered short-sleeved shirt and 


loose cotton trousers, Radoslav has a drained- 
but-dignified look. His blue eyes, slightly 
dimmed by advancing cataracts, are still probing 
under gray bushy eyebrows, and his gray bushy 
moustache has been trimmed with care. A clas- 
sic Q&Q wristwatch with a worn leather strap 
graces his bony hand. In this place of wild deso- 
lation, Radoslav stands out like a well-preserved 
lighthouse. But time has been less kind to Koy- 
ilka, who, though a bit younger, moves her ailing 
legs with difficulty. Staring at the blank screen 
of the TV, she rarely says anything during my 
visit, except now and again to add a detail to her 
husband’s story. 

A native of Ferizaj/Uroseva¢, Radoslav spent 
most of his life in town, working and raising his 
family. For many years he was a machine engi- 
neer at the local furniture factory, then worked 
at the factory for steel-welded pipes and shapes. 
He remembers with fondness the old socialist 
Yugoslavia, when “we had sucha mighty indus- 
try, and we were all living in peace.” There were 
tensions but he claims he personally never ran 
into any serious problems with his neighbors. 
“Ive never been a nationalist,” he says. “For me 
there are only two kinds of people: good and 
bad. I don’t think it matters if you are Serbian or 
Albanian, Christian or Muslim.” However, after 
the war ended, Radoslav decided it would be 
wiser to get away for a while to escape potential 
KLA retribution. “When the Americans rolled 
in and the Albanians began to return, I decided 
to pack up my things and go to Serbia proper. 
My family and I left on the seventeenth of June, 
1999. Because they did not have any relatives 
with whom they could stay, for nearly five years 
his family relied on the hospitality of strang- 
ers, and once, for several months, squatted in 
an empty garage. His younger son descended 
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into depression and alcoholism, and eventually 
passed away. At the mention of this, Radoslav’s 
eyes tear up and he turns his head away from 
me in embarrassment. The loss of control is only 
momentary and, swallowing back, he proceeds 
with his story. 

In 2004, he and his wife felt it was safe enough 
to come back, though his older son chose to re- 
main in Serbia. “The Albanians in town knew I 
hadn’t committed any crimes against them, so 
I didn’t have much to fear. Plus, you see I’m an 
old man. Nobody minds old Serbs. It’s the young 
who are still unwelcome here.” Upon his return 
he found his house completely gutted. All the 
furniture was gone; the flooring, pipes and elec- 
trical systems were ripped out. The UN Interim 
Administration in Kosovo (UNMIK) helped him 
and his wife reestablish themselves, though the 
assistance was nominal: quick repair works, two 
iron-frame beds, a fridge, and an oven. Now they 
bring him food from time to time. “Life is hard, 
but we carry on,” he tells me. “I used to weigh 
seventy-four kilos before the war. Now I’m only 
sixty-two.” 

“How many Serbs live in Uroseva¢ now?” | 
ask him. 

Radoslav starts counting on the fingers of his 
hand, pronouncing each name out loud, like an 
Orthodox priest reading out the names of the 
dead during church service. His count stops at 
six. Kovilka reminds him of two more people. 
After a few seconds he gives up trying to come 
up with more. “Eight,” he finally says. “Eight 
Serbs, including us. There are about seventy 
living in the whole municipality, but only eight 
live in Urosevaé now. We used to be more than 
eight thousand before the war.” 

“Why did so few return?” 

“Some were killed. Others are afraid or they 
just don’t see any future here. So they come 
back, sell their houses, and go to Serbia proper.” 

“And how do you get along with the Alba- 
nians these days?” 

“It’s fine. I go to the store, I walk down the 
streets. Nobody touches me or taunts me. I 
wouldn't say I’m friends with my neighbors, but 
we tolerate each other.” 

“What about the Americans? What do you 
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think about Camp Bondsteel?” 

Radoslav gives me a searching look, for the 
first time with a bit of distrust. 

“Bondsteel,” he finally says, his voice a note 
sterner. “I think it was because of Bondsteel the 
Americans started the war. Milosevic wouldn't 
allow them to build their bases here, so they 
began to look for an excuse to start a war. And 
they found it.” 

“Don’t you think that’s a bit naive?” 

Radoslav shakes his head. “Not really. Just 


look how many kinds of mineral resources 
Kosovo has—coal, silver, gold. Some people 
say there’s even uranium around. I think the 
Americans wanted to put a hand on all that. The 
Albanians could never have taken over Kosovo 


without American help.” 

American soldiers from Bondsteel, Radoslav 
continues, used to visit him for a while every 
month after he returned to Uroseva¢. “They'd 
come here to check up on us, talk to me and my 
wife, show they’re friendly. I used to talk to them 





Soldiers open boxes of Christmas gifts from home. 


(ARMEND NIMANI/ AFP/GETTY IMAGES) 


about history. “Look, I’d say, ‘we Serbs were on 
your side during the First World War, we were 
allies during the Second World War. Once I also 
told them how one of my uncles lived in Chi- 
cago, he was a US citizen, and how he fought in 
the American army. When he died, they draped 
his coffin with the American flag. ‘So, I asked 
them, ‘why did you have to bomb us?’ After that 
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conversation, the soldiers from Bondsteel never 
stopped by again.” 

Yet, even though Radoslav would not openly 
admit it, US soldiers and UN workers were 
probably some of the only individuals to pay 
him regular visits after his return to Uroseva¢. 
His son and old neighbors never came back, and 
he rarely goes out of town. Cut off from Serbia, 
cut off from the rest of the world in their forti- 
fied house, the Velkovic family endures. Some- 
times, the worst thing about war is not death, 
but solitude. 


| MEET DANI, THE POSTER BOY Of Kosovo, at Bar 
Academy. 

In November 1999, a few months after the end 
of the war in Kosovo, Dani—or Ramadan Ilazi, 
his full name—was the lucky thirteen-year-old 
scrawny Kosovan Albanian kid chosen to intro- 
duce President Bill Clinton to a jubilant audience 
at the sports pavilion in Ferizaj. In his famous 
victory address to the Kosovo Albanians, Clinton 
said: “I want to begin by thanking you for your 
wonderful welcome. I thank Ramadan for his in- 
troduction—I think maybe someday he will be an 
elected official if he speaks so well from now on.” 
Dani is not an elected official yet, but Clinton’s 
words proved to be no mere courtesy. 

Dani’s road to that podium was not an easy 
one. After NATO’s bombings of Serbia com- 
menced, he and his mother and three sisters 
decided to flee Serbian retribution and go to 
a refugee camp in Macedonia. His father re- 
mained behind to take care of his own ailing 
father. The story had a happy ending, unlike 
many others at the time, and the family was 
eventually reunited and returned to their Fer- 
izaj home. That was a tough period for everyone, 
but Dani was fortunate to begin work as an un- 
official interpreter for the US soldiers at Camp 
Bondsteel, then still under construction. He had 
learned only some English from watching mov- 
ies, but that proved enough to land him the job. 
“I was very happy to see the Americans were 
in town and I started hanging out with them. 
Not every kid had that privilege. They were like 
rock stars to us, so naturally I was very excited. I 
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was spending twelve, fourteen hours a day with 
them. They gave me a uniform and everything.” 
Did they have uniforms for fourteen-year-olds? 
Dani laughs. “No, they didn’t. You can see a pic- 
ture of me. The trousers were up to here,” he 
says and raises his palm to the level of his chest. 

When Dani turned eighteen, he was officially 
hired by KFOR at Bondsteel as an interpreter for 
432nd Civil Affairs Battalion. He was the only 
family member with a job at the time, which 
helped him to provide for his parents and his 
sisters. Working alongside the troops, he man- 
aged to get involved in numerous community 
projects: giving medical help to impoverished 
residents, helping displaced persons return, 
organizing concerts and theater performances 
with local artists at the military base. He has 
only unconditional praise for the role of US 
troops in those missions. “They all brought a 
culture of open-mindedness and were really 
dedicated to their task of helping people here.” 
When I ask him about the presence of Camp 
Bondsteel in Kosovo, Dani says: “Bondsteel was 
an important part of the economic, social, and 
cultural development of Ferizaj.’ Then, suddenly 
realizing he has uttered a platitude, he starts to 
chuckle with embarrassment. “I mean, seri- 
ously, you have to understand,” he continues, 
“We got out of the war in 1999 and we needed 
Bondsteel. And we still do. Having Bondsteel 
here gives an enormous feeling of safety and se- 
curity.” Dani is quick to point out though that 
after the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan began, a 
few of the soldiers who came to Kosovo brought 
along their prejudices against Muslims. It took 
them some time to realize that they were in fact 
in “a friendly zone.” 

In 2007 Dani decided to quit his job as a 
translator and dedicate all of his time to NGO 
work. In just a few years he has become one of 
the most politically active citizens in Ferizaj, 
fighting for greater government transparency 
and accountability, exposing cases of nepotism 
and widespread corruption—even in the face of 
death threats. As Dani says, “All of us, Albanians 
and Serbs, have the same problems in Kosovo. 
We don’t have electricity, drinking water; we 
don’t have good roads or schools. When you fix 


“Young Kosovans believe that America will help them 
overcome the isolation of their country. But, most of 


all, they believe in Bondsteel.”’ 


the social problems people have, integration 
will be very easy.” Despite the challenges, he 
has not lost his sense of humor and regularly 
organizes impromptu street performances as 
part of his civic agenda. At the end of 2008, he 
and his friends from the NGO Speak Up! freed 
120 chickens in front of the Kosovan Parliament 
to protest the members’ “lack of courage and 
initiative.” Looking at Dani, a twenty-four-year- 
old who can pass for half that age with his small 
build and broad, lighthearted smile, I cannot but 
marvel at his, shall I call it, audacity of hope. 

A few days later Dani invites me to his house 
in Ferizaj to introduce me to his family, show me 
a few of his keepsakes and photographs. It is eve- 
ning and, sitting in the living room with Turkish 
coffee and photo albums on the table, I feel very 
much at home. His parents, affable but quite shy, 
watch their son with obvious pride as he flips 
through ten years of achievements. His young- 
est sister, Adelina, a high-school student who 
dreams of becoming a doctor, has cuddled on 
the nearby couch with the family lapdog, admir- 
ing her brother. A framed photo of Dani shaking 
Clinton’s hand hangs on the wall behind us. 

Dani has just opened a box with his awards 
and decorations when the power goes out. There 
is no alarm, no annoyance—just the all-too-fa- 
miliar disappointment. Candles are already on 
the table and his mother, Naile Ilazi, silently 
wakes up their flames. Dani takes the lighter 
from her—which also doubles as a flashlight— 
and continues with his story undisturbed. By the 
weak glow of the flashlight, his past comes out 
on the stage. He lets me take a look at a medal 
he received from General Wesley Clark, then at 
the Army Medal of Excellence. “They told me 
they don’t usually give that one to civilians, so 
I'm especially grateful to have it,” he tells me 
with hardly a note of vanity in his voice. A large 
heap of honorary medals and pins spills out of 
the box, too many to count. If Dani put them all 


on, he would look like a decorated war veteran. 

Next, he pulls out an issue of Time maga- 
zine (with Barack Obama on the cover), which 
features a long profile piece about him by the 
American journalist Jeff Israely, whom he first 
had the chance to meet at the refugee camp in 
Macedonia. A cursory read shows me that the 
author's initial impressions were not that dif- 
ferent from mine. “As a reporter covering the 
Albanian exodus,” Israely wrote, “I would talk 
to scores of refugees. But Dani... would prove 
to be a one-in-a-million encounter.” Dani shows 
me a couple of pictures from that difficult time. 
Scores of children, dressed in identical too-large 
Nike T-shirts, pose for the camera next to white 
UNHCR tents. “The family of this boy stand- 
ing next to me,” Dani says, illuminating with 
the glow of his lighter a lean, haggard-looking 
face, “were all killed in the war. He was the only 
survivor.” 

There is something uncanny about looking at 
photographs of a refugee camp in a blacked-out 
house. Time folds back onto itself to create a 
loop, short-circuiting the minus of the past with 
the plus of the present. Only the portable power 
generators outside, humming in the hot August 
evening, are working properly. Ten years have 
passed since the devastating war in Kosovo, yet 
it seems that little has changed on the ground, 
in spite of the high-flown rhetoric. Corruption, 
unemployment, poverty, decrepit infrastructure, 
power cuts: this small beautiful piece of land 
in the middle of Europe feels like an island full 
of sad shipwrecked sailors. Young people like 
Dani collect the flotsam, look for fresh timber 
and new sails, and work tirelessly in the hopes 
of one day rebuilding the ship of state. They be- 
lieve that America will help them overcome the 
isolation of their country. But, most of all, they 
believe in Bondsteel, the island in the middle 
of Kosovo. It is, of course, the nature of steel to 
bond, and to separate. O 
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Sarajevo 


1. 

The needle of the minaret disappeared in fog 

and we were walking between Hapsburg courtyards 
and the detonated facade of the National Library, 


the wooden scaffolding rising up the Moorish pediments, 
the stripped cement and under-brick, and then 
the sun came and the Coke stand burned red. 


Out of nowhere a guard opened the black metal door— 
his boyish face and soft goatee startled us, and you slid inside 
before he could shrug as if he were breaking the rules, 


as the blue poured through the metal grid 
of the glass dome, and we were walking 
where a carillon fell onto thumbed pages 


where students worked in the dry air 
of glue and vellum, under the octagons 
from which the light converged invariant and mosaic. 


Dy 

Under the shanked-up arches | took a shot 
of a patch of fresco and the paint flared— 
a yellow star on a pink rosette: 


Jewish/Muslim/Christian—and if it wasn’t 
one of Duccio’s halos, it was drawn 
a couple blocks away from where the gracious 


open car of the archduke and his wife Sophie 
traveled into the shadow of the image, 
and then rail-lines were cut 


and the city was a shrinking river running down 
the hillside where the shelling began from Mount 
Trebevic, late night August 25, ‘92. 


3, 

| followed you up a half-sliced staircase 

into the memory of microfilm and quaint 

catalog trays on a second-floor landing propped by a plank, 


and then you disappeared with your camera, 
into the dark apse-space where the steam pipes 
melted under molten glass and spread to the manuscripts. 


4. 
Back in the cool seminar rooms of the Hollywood Hotel 
at the edge of the city our conference went on 


in the green din of post-Soviet comfort where 
every third channel was porn and the arguments 


about ethnic cleansing were spliced by 
the disco-falsetto of the Bee Gees 


and through the giant windows we watched 
the women sun-bathing in the weeds 


next to a bulldozer and a pile of rusted cans 
as plastic swans of garbage flowed 


in the sulfurous river where Princip, 
the archduke's assassin, tried to drown himself. 


5 

At Birkenau there were just white birch trees for a mile 

before we reached the caved-in crematoria—so lush 

the skeletons of chimneys and incinerated piles of brick surprised us. 


Your family disappearing south of Krakow into the soft Polish countryside 
by train with their kitchen spoons and sewing kits would have 
been confused by the green shade, and even though Euclid 


said any two points can be joined by a straight line, 
what does that make the line from Budapest to Birkenau, 


and where does that leave us under this dome 
as order comes down in thin spindles of light into the dust-filled air 
where a man stands on a ladder re-drawing a window? 


6. 
Had we fallen down some volute from the touristy hills 


where we drank beer and looked out at the city 


at the machines digging up the mud of Marshall Tito street 
where no one was eating cabbage off sheet metal, 


and the smell of roasting lamb was gorgeous 
as it rose from the pavilions with their newly sealed windows. 
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Down the boulevard past the tavernas 
with their burnt offerings of meat, 

the Haggadah of Sarajevo was breathing, 


and you copied out the marginalia; 


the copper and gold almost liquid, 
the letters like bullet wounds on the calf-skin pages 


from which the ink flew into the margins 
of deliverance or extinction 


where Aaron's spear opened a chapter 
the way the enjambed bullets hit the facade 


after the lights went out and historical memory 
was shaved to a hill of locusts on the flight out of Egypt, 


8, 
as the silks were blowing into the yellow wind 
against the Ottoman pavilions of the Bascarsija 


and then it came down on us like roof-soot: 
the burning pages of black snow 


the phantasmal voices of index cards 
the extinct dictionaries, the tongues washed away 


in the puny brown river—between margins and colophons, 
the residue of Quranic texts that left just a dusting 


on the scattered silverware under the bridge, 
the invisible wires of verbs in the acid-pocked sky 


the burning glue and rag that rose 
into the black hole over the library 


over the vanquished trees where every letter 
was a country lost between latitudes and an internet café. 


9, 

Past teenagers making out 

on benches in the Jewish graveyard 

just under the hill where the snipers opened fire 


we shot our heretical need 
to see the horror of the past 
through a wide-angled lens 


and the shutter speed snipped 
the light that unrolled the violets 
sprawling down the hill 


where more Serbian kids chugged Cokes 
and pumped all night with their Kalashnikovs 
from the Sarajevo-Pale Road to the high ground, 


10. | 
We heard the rhetoric of goats 
as they hacked weeds and ate piles of cellophane- 


wrapped nougats at the feet of the women 
selling scarves and candy 


along the riverbank where the sky 
snowed pulverized paper and phosphorus shells, 


where they had breathed the ash-packed bindings— 
and letters broke into wings in the black zinc dish of the sky, 


where commas and dashes hooked the uncrypted clouds 
or reappeared outside the hyperlinks and cellular routers 


returning to earth somewhere beyond the medusa 
tongues of flags of foreign countries. 


11. 
Past the houses of no windows, 


where the sound of Arabic was less than guttural, 


where the refusal to hear the Other's testimony 
was the distortion of a broken CD on a megaphone in a town square, 


where the brandy bottles and spent shells 
littered the picked-clean kiosk and the trace was washed away. 


When we came down from the hills of Porticari 
through swaths of fog and ruined houses 


you said: we found no Other, just the extension of self in the scratch marks 
on the photos of the disappeared. 
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The sculpted slabs of tombstones 
were sinking in the mud, there 
where the Book of Splendor opened 


between the smack of bullets 
and the caved-in mikvah 
where the embroidered shawls 


and the gold-embossed prayer-books 
sank into ruts and the violets went red 
like our eyes in the photo 


beneath the light that untied the Hasidic knots 
in which the soul had Houdinied out 
into the wild air after the expulsion from Spain. 


18 
You asked: /f there is no one to listen to the story, what's left? 
The blown out ceiling with its tinge of Duccio-color? 


where we walked in and looked up 
at the strange blue coming down through the triangles and octagons, 


onto the plaster-dusted marble floor. 


De-facing the Other is a response to the transparency of the event 
look at the photos of the missing. 


Books disappear like people, no tombs, the pages stink and then they're soot, 
and then the air is clean again. 


14. 
The river was clogged with the dialectic of garbage 
as we watched books disappear on the rock-barges 


that faded in the hammered gold light 
and sank to bronze before its aubergine 


blotted out the hills, and we let the letters 
go, the focus frozen on imagining the intractable. 


The restaurant was grilling chops and sausage, 
the cabbage sweet, yoghurt smashed with garlic, 
Croatian wine dry and cold, the streets still buzzing. 


C. K. WILLIAMS 


Jew on Bridge 


Raskolnikov hasn't slept. For days. In his brain, something like white. 
A wave stopped in mid-leap. Thick, slow, white. Or maybe it’s brain. 
Brain in his brain. Old woman's brain on the filthy floor of his brain. 


His destiny’s closing in. He’s on his way, we're given to think, though 
he'll have to go first through much suffering, to punishment, then redemption. 
Love, too. Punishment, love, redemption; it's all mixed up in his brain. 


Can't | go back to my garret, to my filthy oil-cloth couch, and just sleep? 
That squalid neighborhood where he lived. | was there. Whores, beggars, 
derelict men with flattened noses: the police break their noses on purpose. 


Poor crumpled things. He can’t, though, go back to his filthy garret. 
Rather this fitful perambulation. Now we come to a bridge on the Neva. 
Could you see the sea from there then? | think | saw it from there. 


Then, on the bridge, hanging out of the plot like an arm from a car, 
no more function than that in the plot, car, window, arm, even less, 
there, on the bridge, purposeless, plotless, not even a couch of his own: Jew. 


On page something or other, chapter something, Raskolnikov sees JEW. 
And takes a moment, a break, you might say, from his plot, from his fate, 
his doom, to hate him, the Jew, loathe, despise, want him not there. 


Jew. Not as in Chekhov's ensemble of Jews wailing for a wedding. 
Not Chekhov, dear Chekhov. Dostoevsky instead, whom | esteemed 
beyond almost all who ever scraped with a pen, but who won't give the Jew, 


miserable Jew, the right to be short, tall, thin or fat Jew: just Jew. 
Something to distract you from your shuttering tunnel of fate, your memory, 
consciousness, loathing, self-loathing, knowing the slug you are. 


What's the Jew doing anyway on that bridge on the beautiful Neva? 


Maybe he’s Paul, as in Celan. Antschel-Celan, who went over the rail of a bridge. 
Oh my Todesfuge, Celan is thinking. The river's not the Neva, but the Seine. 
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It's the bridge on the Seine where Jew-poet Celan is preparing himself. 
My Deathfugue, My black milk of daybreak, Death-master from Germany. 
Dein goldenes Haar Marguerite, Dein aschenes Haar Sulamith, Aschenes-Antschel. 


Was it sunrise, too, as when Raskolnikov, sleepless, was crossing his bridge? 
Perhaps sleepless is why Raskolnikov hates this Jew, this Celan, this Antschel. 
If not, maybe he'd love him, Won't he love the prisoners in his camp? 


Won't he love and forgive and cherish the poor girl he’s been tormenting? 
Christian forgiveness all over the place, like brain on your boot, 
Though you mustn't forgive, in your plot, Jew on bridge; Deathfugue on bridge. 


Celan-Antschel goes over the rail, As have many others before him. 
here used to be nets down near Boulogne to snare the debris, the bodies, 
of prostitutes, bankrupts, sterile young wives, gamblers, and naturally Jews. 


Celan was so sick of the Deathfugue he'd no longer let it be printed, 
In the tape of him reading, his voice is songful and fervent, like a cantor’s, 
When he presented the poem to some artists, they hated the way he recited. 


His parents had died in the camps, Of typhus the father, Mama probably gun. 
Celan-Antschel, had escaped, He'd tried to convince them to come, too, 
Was that part of it, on the bridge? Was that he wrote in German part, too? 


He stood on the bridge over the Seine, looked into the black milk of dying, 
Jew on bridge, and hauled himself over the rail. Dein aschenes Haar... 
Dostoevsky’s Jew, though, is still there. On page something or other. 


He must be waiting to see where destiny’s plotting will take him. It won't, 
He'll just have to wait there forever, Jew on bridge, hanging out of the plot. 
| try to imagine what he would look like, My father? Grandfathers? Greats? 


Does he wear black? Would he be like one of those hairy Hasids 
where Catherine buys metal for her jewelry, in their black suits and hats, 
even in summer, shvitzing, in the heat? Crackpots, | think, They depress me. 


Do | need forgiveness for my depression? My being depressed like a Jew? 
All right then; how Jewish am |? What portion of who | am is a Jew? 
| don't want vague definitions, qualifications, here on the bridge of the Jew, 


| want certainty, science: everything you are, do, think; think, do, are, 
is precisely twenty-two percent Jewish, Or six and a half, Some nice prime. 
Your suffering is Jewish, Your resistant, resilient pleasure in living, too, 





can be tracked to some Jew on some bridge on page something or other 
in some city, some village, some shtetl, some festering shvitz of a slum, 
with Jews with black hats or not, on their undershirts fringes or not. 


Raskolnikov, slouching, shoulders hunched, hands in his pockets, 
stinking from all those sleepless nights on his couch, clothes almost rotting, 
slouching and stinking and shivering and muttering to himself, plods on 


past the Jew on the bridge, who's dressed perhaps like anyone else— 
coat, hat, scarf, boots—whatever. Our hero would recognize him 
by his repulsive, repellent Jew-face daring to hang out in the air. 


My father’s name also was Paul. As in Celan. His father's name: Benjamin. 
As in Walter. Who flung himself from life, too, with vials of morphine. 
In some hotel from which he could have reached safety but declined to. 


Chose not to. Make it across. Though in fact none of us makes it across. 
Aren't we all in that same shitty hotel on that bridge in the shittiest world? 


What was he thinking, namesake of my grandpa? Benjamin, Walter, knew all. 


Past, future, all. He could see perfectly clearly the death he'd miss out on. 
You're in a room. Dark. You're naked. Crushed on all sides by others naked. 
Flesh-knobs. Hairy or smooth. Sweating against you. Shvitzing against you. 


Benjamin would have played it all out in his mind like a fugue. Deathfugue. 
The sweating, the stinking. And that moment you know you're going to die, 
and the moment past that, which, if you're Benjamin, Walter, not grandpa, 


you know already by heart: the searing through you you realize is your grief, 
for humans, all humans, their world and their cosmos and oil-cloth stars. 
All of it worse than your fear and grief for your own minor death. 


So, gulp down the morphine quickly, because of your shame for the humans, 
what humans can do to each other. Benjamin, grandfather, Walter; 
Paul, father, Celan: all the names that ever existed wiped out in shame. 


Celan on his bridge. Raskolnikov muttering Dostoevsky under his breath. 
Jew on bridge. Raskolnikov-Dostoevsky still in my breath. Under my breath. 
Black milk of daybreak. Aschenes Haar. Antschel-Celan. Ash. Breath. 
















DARK REFUSALS 





The Poetry of Tadeusz R6zewicz 


by Edward Hirsch 


Pee Rozewicz is a poet of dark 
refusals, hard negations. He is a naked 
or impure poet (“I crystallize impure po- 
etry,” he writes), an anti-poet relentlessly, 
even ruthlessly determined to tell the truth, 
however painful it may be. He scorns the 
idea of the poet as prophet and speaks from 
the margins—a stubborn outsider. “A poet 
is one who believes / and one who cannot,” 
he declares. He dwells in uncertainties and 
doubts, in the insecure, gray areas of life— 
skepticism is his native mindset—and strips 
poetry down to its bare essentials: words 
alone on a page. He is bracingly clear and 
shuns the floridities—the grand consola- 
tions—of the traditional lyric. His char- 
acteristic free-verse style is a non-style, a 
zero-sum game. “I have no time for aesthetic 
values,” he says. Rather, he treats modern 
poetry as “a battle for breath” and writes 
with an anxious, prolific, offhanded urgency. 
He is wary and intense, a bemused seer of 
nothingness. I consider him the Samuel 
Beckett of modern Polish poetry. 

Rézewicz belongs to a brilliant genera- 
tion of Polish poets—the half-generation 
after Czeslaw Milosz—initiated in the apoc- 
alyptic fires of history. He is a crucial part 
of the frmament—the “Generation of Co- 
lumbuses”—that includes such other great 


modern poets as Zbigniew Herbert and Wis- 
lawa Szymborska. He grew up during one of 
the few periods of independence in Polish 
history, but came of age during the terrible 
years of World War II. Poland lost six mil- 
lion people during the war, nearly one-fifth 
of its population, and all young writers felt 
the crushing burden of speaking for those 
who did not survive the German occupa- 
tion. “I’m twenty-four / Led to slaughter / 
I survived,” R6zewicz wrote in “Survivor” 
(published in Anxiety in 1947). It was no 
boast. For him, poetry—or at least one kind 
of poetry—was murdered during the war. 
The Holocaust loomed over everything. 
The war was such a traumatic event that 
for a new generation of Polish poets it called 
all moral and aesthetic values into question. 
Those who survived could never believe in 
the future again. Nor could they revert to 
traditional forms of poetry. They rejected 
the aesthetics of elaborate, ornamental, or 
sonorous language. No more intricate me- _ 
ters and rhymes, no more fancy metaphors. — 
It was as if poetry had to be reinvented from 
the ground up. Rdézewicz fostered this dis- 
trust of rhetoric, of false words and senti- 
ments. He was among the first to catch the 
mood in a stripped-down poetry of drastic 
simplicity. Here is the beginning of “In the 
Middle of Life,” which reads like a new kind 
of primer: 












After the end of the world 

after my death 

I found myself in the middle of life 
creating myself 

building a life 


people animals landscapes 


this is a table I kept saying 
this is a table 
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his stark diction and sudden turns, his talk- 
ativeness, his well-timed silences, his art- 
ful artlessness. For more than sixty years, 
Tadeusz Rézewicz has remained utterly 
true to his values and commitments, to his 
dark view that “nothing begets nothing.” He 
is spare and uncompromising, a magician 
without robes. “My poetry,” he writes, “jus- 
tifies nothing / explains nothing / renounces 


on the table are bread knife nothing / encompasses no whole / fulfills no 
the knife is used for cutting bread whole.” And yet: “it obeys its own impera- 
people feed on bread tive / its own capabilities / and limitations 


man should be loved 

I learned by night and day 
what should one love 

I answered man 


Rozewicz’s brutal simplicity enacts his 
suspicion of all general ideas and philoso- 
phies. He distrusts overarching concepts 
(“Concepts are only words”). He had a mo- 
ment of embracing Communism, but soon 
gave it up, and over the years he has shown 
himself to be temperamentally allergic to 
political creeds or ideologies, public speech, 
sobbing superpowers from the East or West. 
He is alert to official lies and recognizes that 
evil comes “from a human being / always a 
human being / and only a human being.” His 
clear-eyed view of humanity is one of the 
constants of his work. “It would be best to 
go insane / you're right Tadeusz,” he writes 
to his friend Tadeusz Konwicki, “but our 
generation never quite goes insane / to the 
very end/ it keeps its eyes open.” 

Joanna Trzeciak’s translations here cap- 
ture Rozewicz’s cunning style of negation, 


/ its loses against itself.” In the end, Réze- 
wicz’s unlikely creativity—the life force 
itself—has always won out. He inveighs 
against singing, but sings nonetheless. He 
can’t go on, he will go on. “A poet is one who 
exits / and one who cannot,” he concludes. 
He has given us an unwavering and unde- 
fended poetry, a self-contradictory poetry 
that attacks mankind but defends individual 
men. So, too, over the decades, the poet of 
negativity has been slowly, cautiously, and 
firmly building “a bridge / linking the past / 
to the future.” He has created the poetry of 
qualified humanism. He rescues conscious- 
ness from oblivion. As he writes in “so what 
it’s a dream”: 


I write on water 


from a few sentences 
from a few verses 
I build an ark 


to save something 
from the flood 
which catches us by surprise 








TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 


Survivor 


I'm twenty-four 
Led to slaughter 
| survived. 


These words are empty and equivalent: 
man and animal 

love and hate 

foe and friend 

dark and light. 


Man is killed just like an animal 
I've seen: 

truckloads of chopped up people 
who will never be saved. 


Concepts are only words: 
virtue and vice 

truth and lie 

beauty and ugliness 
courage and cowardice. 


Virtue and vice weigh the same 
I've seen: 

aman who was both 

vicious and virtuous. 


I'm searching for a teacher and a master 

let him give me back my sight hearing and speech 
let him name objects and concepts again 

let him separate the light from the dark. 


I'm twenty-four 
Led to slaughter 
| survived. 


Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 





TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 





The Story of Old Women 


| like old women 
ugly women 
mean women 


they are the salt of the earth 


they are not disgusted by 
human waste 


they know the flipside 
of the coin 

of love 

of faith 


dictators clown around 
come and go 

hands stained 

with human blood 


old women get up at dawn 
buy meat fruit bread 

clean cook 

stand on the street 

arms folded silent 


old women 
are immortal 


Hamlet flails in a snare 
Faust plays a base and comic role 
Raskolnikov strikes with an axe 


old women 
are indestructible 
they smile knowingly 
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god dies 

old women get up as usual 
at dawn they buy bread wine fish 
civilization dies 

old women get up at dawn 
open the windows 

cart away waste 

man dies 

old women 

wash the corpse 

bury the dead 

plant flowers 

on graves 


| like old women 
ugly women 
mean women 


they believe in eternal life 
they are the salt of the earth 
the bark of a tree 

the timid eyes of animals 


cowardice and bravery 

greatness and smallness 

they see in their proper proportions 
commensurate with the demands 
of everyday life 

their sons discover America 

perish at Thermopylae 

die on the cross 

conquer the cosmos 


old women leave at dawn 

for the city to buy milk bread meat 
season the soup . 
open the windows 
























only fools laugh 
at old women 
ugly women 
mean women 


. 
because these beautiful women 
kind women 

old women 

are like an ovum 

a mystery devoid of mystery 

a sphere that rolls on 


old women 
‘ are mummies 
of sacred cats 


they're either small 
withered 

dry springs 

dried fruit 13 
or fat . 
round buddhas 7 1a 
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Hace and when they die cae 
a tear rolls down 

a cheek 

and joins 

a smile on the face 
of a young woman 










Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 


TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 





Autumnal 


When it rains 
| lie flat spread out distant 
in a fog 


| feel wet twigs 

of blackthorn 

stretched out under my skin 
gnarled prickly 

black 


the capillarity 
of blood vessels 
of the stems of plants 


up flows blood rust 
bile patina 
and colors the plain 


on the rim 

of the coal basin 

a ploughman with a horse 
forms a pastoral image 
spread out forgotten 


Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 





TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 





As You're Leaving 

At dawn as you're leaving 

your contours shucked out of night 
a bright violin 

your birch hips 

bowed 

taut strings 

still vibrating. 


Enveloped encased 

by your touch 

a cover of caresses 

so sweet 

| will not drift off into sleep. 


Eyelids open wider 

are now filled by a day 

as bright as the white of an eye 
and as pure. 


Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 
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My Poetry 


justifies nothing 
explains nothing 
renounces nothing 
encompasses no whole 
fulfills no hope 




























creates no new rules of the game 
takes no part in merriment 

has a defined place 

it must occupy 


if it's not esoteric 

if it's not original 

if it doesn't awe 

apparently it's as it should be 


it obeys its own imperative 
its own capabilities 

and limitations 

it loses against itself 


it can neither take the place of 
nor be replaced by any other 

open to everyone 
devoid of mystery 
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it has many goals 
it will never achieve 


Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 
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TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 





a finger to the lips 


the lips of truth 
are pressed tight 


a finger to the lips 


tells us 


the time has come 


for silence 


no one will answer 


the question 
what is truth 


the one who knew 
the one who was the truth 


is gone 





Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 
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TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ 





Butcher's Booths 


Rosy ideals hang 
quartered in butcher's booths 


In stores 

clowns’ masks are sold 
gaudy post-mortem casts 
made of our faces 

we who live 

we who survived 

staring 

into the eyesockets of war. 


Translated by Joanna Trzeciak 
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An Elliptical Essay on Violence 


by Edward Falco 


ee) N ApRIL 16, 2007, a young man who had 
been one of my students the previous se- 
mester walked into a building on campus armed 
with agmm Glock 19 and hundreds of rounds of 
ammunition, chained the doors closed behind 
him, and proceeded to murder everyone who 
came into his line of vision. By the time he shot 
himself in the head, with police finally breaking 
through the chained doors, thirty-three people 
were dead and seventeen more were wounded. 
Within hours after these events, editors and 
news people, friends and colleagues began 
asking me to talk about what had happened. 
They wanted, or hoped for, some insight into 
_ the carnage, some way of understanding what 
would drive this particular young man to this 
particularly horrifying massacre. They thought, 
reasonably, since I had written about violence 
in much of my fiction, I might have something 
to say about this act of real violence, commit- 
ted by a real person, someone I| had known as 
my student. I didn’t then, and I don’t now know 
what to say about the murders at Virginia Tech 
on Four-Sixteen. 


* * * 


I grew up in Brooklyn, on Ainslie Street, in 
Williamsburg, in the basement apartment of a 
house owned by my grandmother. Once, while 
sitting with my twin sister in front of the tele- 
vision in that apartment, the door behind us 
splintered off its hinges as something crashed 
into it from outside. Then there was screaming 
when my mother swooped down and lifted us 
from the floor as the door flew open. Before my 
mother carried us into the bathroom and locked 
the door, I caught a glimpse of my uncle as he 
barged into the room, fists readied for my father 


who was charging toward him from the kitchen. 
These were two men who loved each other. I 
don’t know what the fight was about. 


*k * OK 


April 11, 2008. I’m thinking of a news story 
about a father who came home from work ex- 
pecting to find his house empty and then shot 
and killed his teenage daughter, who was in her 
bedroom, cutting school. She hid in her closet 
when he came in. He heard a noise and got out 
his gun. In my memory of the news story, the 
daughter’s last words were “I love you.” He had 
gone into her room, pulled open her closet door, 
and shot the figure hiding behind clothes. I can’t 
recall how long ago I heard this story, and I’m 
not sure about the details, so I go to Google and 
enter “father shoots daughter” in the search 
field. I get 339 hits. Many are recent news about 
a father who shot his daughter after finding her 
on Facebook. These are some of the others: 


Father Shoots Daughter, Himself (03/24/2008) 

abc11.com: Father shoots daughter and cousin, 
12-year-old cousin... 

Father Shoots Daughter for Being Too Fat 
NAAFA Newsletter September 1989, 


Curious now, I go back to Google and type in 
“father shoots son.” I get 255,000 hits. These are 
just a few: 


Father Shoots Son in Face—San Antonio News 
Story—KSAT San Antonio (02/15/2008) 

Father Shoots Son After Xbox Dispute, Cops 
Say (02/07/2008) 

Father shoots son instead of burglar 
(04/09/2008) 

Father shoots Son After Argument Over 
Money—from TBO.com 
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I type in “husband shoots wife.” 275,000 hits. 
“Man shoots woman.” 325,000 hits. “Woman 
killed in shooting.” 702,000 hits. “Man killed 
in shooting.” 1,710,000 hits. 


* * * 


More than once, in a rage, my father inten- 
tionally crashed his car into another vehicle. 
The crash I remember happened on Christ- 
mas Eve, when I was a child. The moment of 
the crash and the moments immediately after 
the crash are vivid. My father and mother are 
in the front. We pull up in front of our apart- 
ment in Brooklyn. It’s late and there’s no place 
to park. ’'m sleepy and warm stretched out on 
the floorboards behind the back seat—in those 
days before seatbelts were required. My older 
sisters are sitting in the back with my sleeping 
twin. The car stops in front of our home. My 
father has told the neighbors that the parking 
spot on the street in front of our house belongs 
to us. He reasons that his family owns the house 
and that ownership includes the parking spot 
in front of it. Others apparently don’t agree, as 
our next-door neighbor's car is parked there. My 
father says something under his breath in Ital- 
ian. My mother says something back, also in 
Italian. Then our car lurches forward into the 
parked car, and the next thing I know I’m in the 
front seat, in my mother’s arms, and I’m sur- 
rounded again by shouting. 

Those days, the days of my childhood, there 
was a lot of shouting. My father was a house 
painter, a good-looking man of average height, 
with a broad chest and muscular arms and 
shoulders. He was a powerful man. I once saw 
him rip the shirt off the back of a local kid, a 
hoodlum all the young kids feared. I don’t re- 
call much of the incident, just a single image, 
vivid, of the kid trying to run away as my father 
grabbed him by the back of the collar and kicked 
him in the ass as if he were punting a football. 
Just that snapshot: my father’s right foot ex- 
tended, making contact, his left hand grasping 
the collar of a white shirt while the guy is run- 
ning away, his shirt ripping off his back. Kids 
shouting. Neighbors shouting. 

Mostly, I remember images, moments: 
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An ironing board set up in the kitchen, in front of 
the sink. A pile of dishes on one end of the ironing 
board and my father smashing them one a time, 
hurling them to the floor, each time with a leap. 
He jumps up and as his feet come off the ground 
he hurls a plate, held in both hands, to the floor. 
He’s shouting. My mother is somewhere not in the 
picture, shouting. 


I'ma child sitting on my butt in front of the open 
refrigerator while my mother holds an ice pack to 
my eye. My father has just knocked me across the 
room and my eye is rapidly swelling. My mother 
shouting. My father watching, his eyes hard but 
with a hint of worry over what he might have done. 


I’m a teenager sitting at the kitchen table. My 
twin sister has just started her first job working 

a cash register and someone conned her with an 
old scam that involved breaking a twenty. My 
father is at the head of the table, as always, and 
he listens with disgust to my sister’s story and then 
picks up a full pitcher of lemonade from the table 
and hurls it at the wall over her head. The pitcher 
shatters and my sister’s blouse is soaked. Much 
shouting. Much screaming. 


I’m older, in my twenties. I’m kneeling by the 
couch in our Long Island home, next to my father, 
who’s a few weeks away from dying of cancer. 
We’re sharing a cigarette. He takes a drag and 
hands the cigarette to me and then he talks a bit 
while I take a drag. We go back and forth like that. 
My sisters are playing a game in the kitchen. He 
says, of my sisters, “I love to hear them laughing.” 


That Christmas Eve in Brooklyn, the night 
he crashed into a neighbor's car, we were re- 
turning from his mother’s house where there’d 
been a big fight again, with Johnny, the brother 
who'd smashed through our front door. They 
were Close, those two, and always fighting. In 
the living room of my grandmother's house a 
dozen relatives restrained Johnny on one side 
of the room, and Joe, my father on the other. 
Shouting. Lots of shouting. My memory is that 
the fight happened at my grandmother's, and 
we all drove home, and then my father crashed 


the car into a neighbor's car. But I can’t be sure 
about the fight at my grandmother’s. There were 
a lot of fights at my grandmother’s. I remember 
the car crashing into the car with certainty. | 
remember flying into the front seat and winding 
up in my mother’s arms as a neighbor came out 
of the front door of her apartment screaming 
and grasping a fork in her upraised hand as if 
it were a knife. She ran down a stoop toward 
my father. I saw more neighbors rushing out of 
their apartments and more shouting as big snow 
flakes fall in a flurry over Ainslie Street, onto the 
pavement and the houses, our neighbors all out 
up and down the block, shouting. 


* * * 


I was seventeen my first time. It was a warm 
spring night at the end of April, and I was a senior 
in high school. We were living on Long Island 
then, in a middle-class suburban neighborhood. 
I climbed out my bedroom window and walked 
about three miles in the late-night suburban 
silence, a little after 3 A.M., a weekday night. I 
walked along the deserted main road for most 
of the journey, before turning onto the dark, un- 
lighted, woods-bracketed road that led into my 
girlfriend’s upscale development. Where I lived, 
houses were fairly close together—nice houses, 
but row upon row of them. Where she lived, the 
houses were what we'd call now McMansions, 
lots of space around them, lots of landscaping, 
long driveways. I remember the walk through 
that neighborhood clearly, even now, some forty 
years later, because the streets were so dark, the 
only illumination coming from porch lights or the 
various versions of nighttime exterior lighting. I 
was alone in the world, my blood humming, walk- 
ing through the night for miles to my girlfriend’s 
house, where we had made plans to meet. She 
was supposed to leave a ladder leaning against the 
garden shed in her backyard. I was supposed to 
quietly move the ladder to her bedroom window, 
which she would leave open a crack. Quiet was 
a key word, since her father was in the military 
and we definitely did not want to wake him. Her 
parents slept in a room down the hall from her. 
You're probably expecting something to go 
wrong at this point, as usually happens in such 


a story. But, no, the plan worked. I walked to her 
house, crossed her front yard to a gate that opened 
into her backyard, where I found a ladder leaning 
against the shed, moved it gingerly to her open 
bedroom window, crept quietly into her room 
where she was waiting, and got into bed with her. 


Things went as planned that night, but since 
then I’ve occasionally thought . . . what if? Her 
father was a military guy with, as I recall it, a 
drinking problem. What if he had been up that 
night, for whatever reason? What if he had been 
looking out his study window and seen someone 
walking along the road at 3:30 in the morning, 
then stop at his house and cross his lawn into 
his back yard? What if he had armed himself 
and crept out into the yard only to see the figure 
of a man climbing a ladder into his daughter’s 
bedroom window? Or what if he had been drink- 
ing that night and he had found me with his 
daughter? I broke into the man’s house. I went 
to bed with his sixteen-year old daughter. 

When youre seventeen, the “what-ifs” don’t 
really register. 


*k * * 


This is a summary of “The Instruments of Peace,” 
one of my short stories: A man, fearful of the 
violence in his own heart, turns his back on a 
violent upbringing on the streets of Brooklyn, 
only to find himself, as a grown man and the 
father of a teenage daughter named Amy, har- 
boring Chad, a young criminal, on the farm he 
mangages in upstate New York. When he learns 
that two killers are coming for Chad, whom he 
has reason himself to hate at that point in the 
story, he considers letting them kill the boy, but 
again rejects violence and warns him. He leaves 
the farm for the evening, expecting Chad to run 
from the killers, but when he returns he finds 
that Chad has brutally murdered the two men 
and left their bodies in a stall with HM, a frac- 
tious race horse. This is the ending of the story, 
as he walks out of the barn after having found 
the battered and bloody bodies: 


I made my way toward my house, as if mov- 
ing to a place of safety, a place where I could 
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rest and figure things out. I touched my face 
and felt that both my hands were slick with 
still-wet blood—and for a moment then I 
must have lost my mind because I stood 
there in that field thinking I had murdered 
them, those two kids in HM’s stall, those 
boys who were only Chad’s age if not even 
younger. It lasted a second or two, that be- 
lief, that knowledge that I was the murderer, 
before I solved the equation and understood 
that the bars of the stall must have been 
bloody and I got blood on my hands when I 
gripped them. But it lingered, that sense that 
I was the murderer. I was shaken. I struggled 
across the pasture toward the house, sur- 
rounded by the peace of dark mountains 
and fields, knowing only that I needed to 
get cleaned up before Amy saw me. I didn’t 
want to frighten her. I didn’t want her to see 
me with blood all over my face and hands. I 
didn’t want her to wonder who I was. 


* * x 


When I was thirteen, still living in Brooklyn, | 
took the bus to school. I can’t recall the name 
of the school. I didn’t attend for very long, and 
that’s part of the problem. I can’t remember a 
class, a teacher, the building, nothing. But I 
know that I took a bus to school, because one 
memory is very clear. 

I had very few friends growing up. I mention 
this because the bus memory involves a friend— 
a rare thing for me at that time. I hada friend 
and that would have been important to me— 
though his name, his face, everything about him 
is now gone. Actually, before I started writing 
this, I thought I remembered him pretty well— 
but in trying to sort out the facts, I realized that 
the person I was thinking of could not have been 
the same friend. That person, whose name was 
David, lived on Long Island, and that was after 
Brooklyn and the bus incident. David and the 
other person may well have been the only two 
friends I had all those years growing up—and in 
my mind they merged. 

It’s not hard to figure out why I wiped the first 
friend from memory. 

I took an ordinary public transit bus to school. 
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I picked it up on the corner of a crowed avenue. 
No yellow school bus. No friendly bus driver. 
Public transit. I’m on the bus with my friend on 
the way home from school. The bus is packed. At 
every stop, when people get in the front of the 
bus, we're all pushed back, crammed into each 
other. The seats are full, people are crowded into 
the center aisle. I’m thirteen, average height, 
skinny, probably less than a hundred pounds 
then. The bus is noisy with school kids shouting 
back and forth. The back of the bus is full of black 
kids from the tenements. I was an Italian kid 
from Williamsburg, and there was always ten- 
sion. The bus stops, people get in the front, we're 
pushed back. Behind me, my friend is pushed 
back into a small black kid, smaller than me. The 
kid mouths off to my friend, tells him that if he 
knocks into him one more time . . . something 
or other. Kid stuff. Swearing. The point being, if 
my friend bumps into this kid again, there will 
be trouble. 

The bus starts up. I say to my friend, “Let 
me stand there.” The black kid takes this as a 
challenge. He looks worried. I suspect it was 
the perceived bravado that frightened him. 
He thought I was looking for a fight, and why 
wouldn't he be worried? What kind of a ma- 
niac white kid is ready for a fight surrounded 
by a dozen black kids, the majority of whom, it 
seems, know each other and are friends? But I 
wasn't looking for a fight. I was thinking that I 
was a little bigger than my friend and I might 
be able to keep from bumping into the kid. I 
was trying to help. I was trying to avoid a fight. 
Because I was facing the front of the bus, I didn't 
see the kid slip out of his seat, and I didn’t see 
the much bigger, much older guy who took his 
place. The bus stops. People get on. Then I'm 
facing this big guy and he hits me, and then my 
friend is dragging me off the bus through the 
side doors. He’s dragging me onto the street. He 
has me by the armpits and he’s pulling me onto 
the sidewalk. I open my eyes to see all the black 
kids hanging out the bus windows laughing and 
shouting at me. 

The kid’s punch knocked me out cold and I 
was unconscious between the time he hit me 
and the time I opened my eyes being dragged 


out of the bus, when I looked up to all those kids 
jeering at me. 

That’s part one of the story. Part two hap- 
pens the next day. It’s lunchtime and we're in 
the crowded school yard. Typical crowded city 
school yard, lots of kids, lots of shouting. My 
friend offers to buy me lunch. We've never be- 
fore left the school for lunch. This is something 
entirely new. I say okay, and we leave the school 
yard, cross the street, and walk down the block. 
Before we get very far we pass a concrete stoop. 
It’s one of those stoops with space under it, the 
space where people store garbage pails. As we 
walk past, an arm reaches out and someone 
pulls me under the stoop. My friend keeps walk- 
ing as if he doesn’t even see someone grab me 
by the shirt and pull me away. He walks calmly 
on as I’m dragged under that stoop and into 
a crowd of black kids. After that, I remember 
nothing. I’m assuming I was quickly rendered 
unconscious. The beating couldn’t have been 
too bad. I wasn’t hospitalized, nothing like that. 
Probably they all took their shots and then left 
me there dazed. 

I understood that my friend had set me up 
for the beating. I understood that he had led 
me to that stoop. There were repercussions. 
My parents were involved, the principal was in- 
volved—but I absolutely can’t remember details, 
only that it happened, and that soon after that, 
we moved to Long Island. 


* * * 


I have six uncles, and they all served in the mili- 
tary. The uncle I’m named after—his name was 
August, but everyone called him Eddie—was 
part of the Normandy invasion. He survived 
the beach assault, but was killed a few days 
later by a grenade blast. Tony, one of my favor- 
ites, a gruff, handsome, gravel-throated tough- 
talking guy, survived Pearl Harbor. Johnny, the 
guy closest to and most like my father, fought 
in the Pacific. No one could ever get him to talk 
about the things that happened to him there, 
but you were given to understand they were ter- 
rible. Carmine served between wars and didn’t 
see combat. He died young, in an automobile 
accident that took his life, his wife’s, his infant 


son’s, his wife’s brother, and both her parents. 
Only his daughter survived. The accident hap- 
pened outside Staunton, Virginia, on Interstate 
81, probably not more than thirty miles from 
where I currently live. They were on their way 
to Tennessee, to visit with his wife’s family. They 
had all visited us at our house right before they 
left on this trip. 1 was with my mother when 
she got news of the accident. The phone rang, 
she picked it up, and then a moment later her 
legs went out from under her as if someone had 
yanked them by the heels. She landed on the 
floor with her back against the wall, the phone 
clutched to her chest, dissolved in the sort of 
grief I had never witnessed before. 


* * x 


When I was in sixth grade, I brought a knife to 
school. It was a cheap, serrated, kitchen knife 
with a fake pearl handle. Somehow I got caught 
with it and I was sent home. There was some 
minor fallout, nothing too bad. I don’t know 
why I brought the knife to school. Probably I 
thought it might keep me from being picked 
on, from being punched and kicked and regu- 
larly humiliated. I feel some shame, even now, 
all these years later, remembering how weak I 
was then. Now I can think it through and under- 
stand it. I was a small kid, hypersensitive, with 
a domineering father who taught me to cower, 
who taught me to be afraid. It took me many 
years to unlearn my father’s lessons. Then, on 
the street, others saw weakness in my eyes in- 
stantly. On the street, there, then, that time, in 
Brooklyn—there was always someone ready to 
exploit weakness. 

A schoolyard incident. Someone punches me 
in the stomach and knocks the air out of me. 
This is not unusual. Someone is always punch- 
ing me in the stomach or kicking me in the balls. 
I didn’t know how to stand up to anyone and 
I suffered the consequences. In this particular 
incident, someone knocks the air out of me with 
a punch, several kids stand around me jeering, a 
teacher comes along to break it up, looks down 
and sees me, sneers and walks away. That’s what 
I remember most clearly: the teacher sneering 
at me and then walking away. 
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* * *k 


“Acid” is the title story of my second collection. 
Jerome, the central character, is a fifty-two year 
old man who has made a respectable, peaceful 
life for himself. He’s been married for twenty 
years, has raised a family, and is deeply religious. 
He starts every day by attending mass and re- 
ceiving communion. The conflict in the story 
revolves around Jerome’s attraction to a young 
woman, an attraction that is making him think 
about his past—which was neither respectable 
nor peaceful. In the story, he remembers “the 
good part” of his youth, which was the part 
about being a jazz musician and playing regu- 
larly in New York clubs: 


But the good part was tied up with the bad 
part in a way he could never understand. 
Anger was the bad part. Something that was 
anger and more than anger. At first it was 
only there in the morning. He’d wake up 
with it. He’d get out of bed, his senses raw, 
like his nerves were all exposed, something 
heavy wrapped around him like a smoldering 
robe. He wasn’t sure where it came from, he 
wasn't sure it mattered . . . It was something 
inside him furious, something enraged. He 
couldn't rest, the anger pressed against his 
skin. It seeped into every part of his life. 


Only when this anger leads Jerome in his 
youth to beat up a woman after having sex with 
her, a crime for which he spends a week in jail, 
does he begin to change his life. 


* * * 


There used to be a movie house on Grand Street, 
a short walk from where I lived on Ainslie. On 
Saturdays there’d often be horror double fea- 
tures. Movies were incredibly cheap then, some- 
thing like a quarter, so it was an easy way for my 
mother to get at least one of us out from under- 
foot for the afternoon. The three most frighten- 
ing creatures of the time were the Wolf Man, 
Frankenstein, and Dracula. The Wolf Man wasa 
decent guy (if emotionally tortured), until the full 
moon came out, at which time he would sprout a 
coat of thick hair and his fingers would turn into 
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claws as the whole of his body transformed to an 
upright wolf—and then he'd go about his ani- 
mal business of viciously killing. The Wolf Man 
scared me. Frankenstein wasn't nearly as fright- 
ening. A monster patched together from pieces 
of corpses, he was slow moving and endearingly 
dumb, a creature who had more in common with 
King Kong and Mighty Joe Young than the Wolf 
Man. Dracula was another creature of the night, 
and, like Wolf Man, he scared the hell out of me. 
He slept during the day and couldn't hurt you, 
but at night he’d come out to pursue his victims, 
entrancing them with his gaze, subduing them to 
his will, and then turning them, eventually, with 
his bite, into monsters in his thrall. He scared me 
wickedly. The only movie I ever literally ran out 
of—jumping out of my seat, running along the 
dark aisle and out into the bright Saturday sun- 
light—was a Dracula movie. I can still remember 
the scene. Middle of the night, a woman in a 
white sleeping gown running along a moonlit 
trail through the woods. Over her head, behind 
her, Dracula is coming after her in the form of 
a bat. The sense of pursuit, the terror of being 
chased by something horrible, is achieved by cut- 
ting back and forth between the woman running 
through the eerie, moonlit woods, and the bat 
soaring through the night sky, moving faster than 
she could ever run. 

I ran out of the theatre, but I couldn’t run | 
away from the nightmares. There were nights 
then when I'd lie in bed in a state I realize now 
was a wakeful sleep. In that state, I'd hear the 
sound of someone, something approaching the 
bed. Id try to scream but no sound would come 
out. I couldn’t scream because I was sleeping— 
but I didn’t know that then. I thought I was 
awake, I thought a monster was in the room, 
and I couldn't scream or call out for help. I'd lie 
in bed for what seemed like forever, unable to 
make a sound. 


* *K * 


This is a story from my childhood that I used 
to tell all the time for laughs. The story is so 
extreme that funny is the best way to tell it. ’'m 
out on the street, Ainslie, walking to the corner, 
when a bunch of neighborhood kids grab me— 


some block kids, some older kids. They grab me 
and stuff me into a garbage pail, and then carry 
the pail to the top of a stoop and roll it down 
with me inside. People laugh as I tell this story, 
my tone and manner of delivery asking for the 
laughs—this story of being locked under that lid, 
banging on the sides of the tin can, screaming 
for them to let me out, then bouncing down the 
concrete steps and rolling out into the street. Re- 
ally, you should have heard me screaming. You 
should have seen me yowling like a fool as the lid 
popped off and I ran away trailing garbage, my 
lip bleeding, my eyebrow cut and bleeding just 
a bit, and all those kids up on the stoop, holding 
their sides, bent over double, laughing. 

When I was much younger, in my late-teens 
through my twenties, I was always telling funny 
stories about being the kid everyone picked on 
growing up in Brooklyn. Like the story of how 
my father was given to calling me Idiot, Stupid, 
or Dummy. Hey, Stupid, bring me an ashtray. Hey, 
Idiot, come over here. With the right tone, with 
the right distance, I could make these stories 
hysterical. 


x * * 


I've always slept restlessly. I used to moan in my 
sleep the way other men snore. I still do some- 
times, but nothing like when I was younger and 
I'd moan loudly, embarrassingly. A girlfriend 
once threw me out of bed for waking her up with 
my moaning. Sometimes my sleep is so full of 
unpleasant dreams, nighttime feels like a kind 
of molestation. I wake up feeling pummeled 
and abused. There have been periods of time in 
my life when I’ve dreamed every night of being 
chased or pursued, and I’ve awakened in a sweat. 
I still, even now—having gotten as far away from 
the working-class Brooklyn neighborhood of my 
youth as you can get, living in rural southwest 
Virginia, teaching in a university—I still dream 
often of the city. And still I go through periods 
when I'll dream every night of being challenged in 
some way that threatens to humiliate me, of being 
treated in some way that shows disrespect, and I'll 
wake up furious, my heart blazing; I’ll wake up out 
of a dead sleep in something like a rage. 
continued on page 178 
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Mercy 


Like two wrestler’s etched 
around some ancient urn, 


we'd lace our hands, then wrench 
each other's wrists back 


until the muscles ached 
and the tendons burned, 


and one brother or the other 


“grunted mercy—a game 


we played so many times 
| finally taught my sons, 


not knowing what it was, 
until too late, I'd done: 


when the oldest rose 
like my brother's ghost, 


grappling with the little 
ghost | was at ten— 


who cried out Mercy! 
in my own voice Mercy! 


as | watched from deep 
inside my father’s skin. 
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* * * 


Megan was my first real girlfriend. We spent the 
summer after graduating high school search- 
ing out places to have sex. She was wonderful, 
funny and smart and pretty, but also deeply 
troubled. I’m pretty sure she had been sexually 
abused by her older brothers, though she was 
never absolutely clear about it. I was already 
writing poetry and thinking of myself as an art- 
ist. Megan liked me for that and we spent most 
of the summer driving all over Long Island, 
talking as we drove around finding places to be 
alone with each other. 

Once, driving back to her house, we were ap- 
proaching a busy main road from a quiet side 
street. There was a traffic light at the intersec- 
tion and you could see why it was needed. You 
had to stop at this corner and move out into the 
intersection before you could see what traffic 
might be coming along the crossroad. I had 
been at this intersection before, so I knew what 
was coming—but instead of slowing down as I 
approached the red light at that corner, I sped 
up. Megan’s eyes went all wide beside me, and 
I stiffened in my seat. I pushed the gas pedal 
to the floor and the car roared through the red 
light and through the intersection. Once we 
made it through, Megan screamed with delight. 
She whooped and hollered and threw her arms 
around me. I was grinning like a maniac. I'd 
guess I was doing seventy or eighty when I hit 
that intersection. 


I had no idea why I did it. 
* * *k 


Summaries of Two of My Short Stories: 
“The Artist” (Best American Short Stories, 1995). 
A successful artist deals with bad characters 
from his violent past. 
“The Revenant” (Pushcart Prize Stories, 2001). 
A ghost from his violent past disrupts a 
Vietnam vet’s peaceful life. 


* *K 


I have digital cable in my home, hundreds of sta- 
tions. My typical TV watching involves flipping 
restlessly through channels and watching bits 
and pieces of shows. I once watched a segment of 
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an episode of CSI in which a man is buried alive 
ina glass coffin. He is slowly being eaten by ants 
while a camera in the coffin records his agony 
and broadcasts the images to his loved ones, who 
don’t know where he is and therefore can’t save 
him. I’ve seen thousands of people murdered, 
beaten and tortured, raped and abused, men, 
women, and children—all while comfortably 
stretched out in my recliner, relaxing witha half- 
hour of so of television watching. 


* *k ok 


Here’s a list of “The 10 Most Violent Films of 
All-Time,” from a site called FilmSchoolRejects: 


1. Scarface 
2. Reservoir Dogs 
3. Natural Born Killers 
4. Ed Gein 
5. True Romance 
6. A Clockwork Orange 
7. Silence of the Lambs 
8. Training Day 
9. Apocalypse Now 

10. The Godfather 


I’m not a huge movie buff, and still I’ve seen all 
of these films except Ed Gein. A few of the films 
on the list are among my favorites, including The 
Godfather, A Clockwork Orange, and Apocalypse 
Now, a movie which has Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness (one of my favorite works of literature) at 
its core. 


*x* * * 


I’ve built a life around writing and teaching. 
I’ve been married twice, raised a daughter, and 
helped raise a stepson. Since I returned to school 
in my late twenties, I’ve been a graduate student, 
a graduate student teaching assistant, a part-time 
instructor, an adjunct instructor, an instructor, 
an assistant professor, an associate professor, and 
a full professor. Currently I’m the director of the 
MFA Program in Creative Writing at Virginia 
Tech. Through all those positions, through all 
those years, this has been the basic routine of my 
life: write for a few hours in the morning, work 
and family the rest of the day. 


Being a father is the only thing I’ve ever loved 
more than writing—though I don't think I would 
have been a very good father had I not also been 
able to write. 

Writing, for me, is a daily meditation. Would 
have been nice had it made me richer and/or 
more widely read. But that’s never been the 
point. 


* * x 


After the shootings at Virginia Tech two years 
ago, many friends sent words of consolation and 
concern. Mostly the messages came by email, 
and at first I answered right away, as is my usual 
practice. Then the emails started coming by the 
dozens, largely from news organizations and re- 
porters, but also from friends, colleagues, and 
students, current and former. First, I wrote one 
long response and sent it out as a group email, 
and I promised to write everyone individually 
at some later time. After that, when the emails 
just kept coming, I gave up on responding—and 
I still feel bad about that. People wrote kind and 
loving and supportive messages, and I put them 
all in a mailbox and filed it away. I intended to 
go back and respond as soon as I could, but I 
never opened that mailbox again, and it’s been a 
year today. I don’t really know why I haven't an- 
swered those emails—but every time I’ve gone 
to open that box, my hand has hesitated over the 
keys, I’ve stopped, and then I’ve gone on to do 
something else. It’s not that I don’t want to re- 
spond, but it’s as if the weight of what happened 
crushes everything, including words. 


* * * 


A few days after the shootings, the weather 
turned lovely in Blacksburg. Along with a friend, 
I drove twenty minutes out of town, through the 
lush Catawba valley, to Cove Mountain, where 
we hiked a steep trail up to Dragon’s Tooth. 
Dragon's Tooth is one of a line of spires at the 
top of Cove mountain. The tooth is a quartz out- 
cropping that rises some 35 feet above the sur- 


rounding rocks. Perched on it, or on any of the 
other spires for that matter, the view is extraor- 
dinary. When we first arrived at the parking lot 
at the foot of the trail, I was surprised to find that 
it was full. The weather was nice, but it was still 
early in the season, and only a few days before, 
the day of the shootings, the sky had spit out an 
occasional snow flake; and the day right before 
the shootings, a Nor’easter had blown across the 
East Coast, with winds strong enough to knock 
down two trees in my back yard. Still, the weather 
was nice that day and the trail was crowded. 

On the way up, we passed lots of students, 
which wasn’t surprising, given we were a short 
drive from several colleges. I remember that one 
girl was wearing a VT cap with a maroon and 
black ribbon pinned to the brim. 

The trail is officially ranked “strenuous,” and 
at points it seems to go straight up. After awhile, 
I noticed that along with the students, there 
were lots of local people on the trail, folks who, 
like my friend and I, were not young anymore, 
and, again like my friend and I, not anywhere 
near being in the superb physical condition 
typical of youth. Lots of us were sweating that 
day. Lots of us were struggling. Probably, we all 
knew the view that awaited us, which, really, 
you just have to see. From the spires, looking 
south, you gaze out over the Catawba Moun- 
tains’ ridges and peaks, over Sandstone Ridge 
and McAfee’s Knob, the Tinker Cliff Overlooks, 
Beckner’s Gap, and the North Mountains—the 
whole panoramic view unfurling at your feet, 
exploding green with the season. 

I suspect we were all pushing ourselves to- 
ward the reward of that view. As we went on, we 
met up with more and more people. Some took 
breaks from the climbing and were stretched out 
on rocks in the sunlight. Some were stopped in 
little groups huddled over and admiring wild- 
flowers. There were scores of us out that day. It 
was like a pilgrimage. We were all climbing and 
taking breaks, climbing and taking breaks, on 
our way up to that view. O 
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FICTION 


Minor Watt 


by Paul Theroux 


Wi: Watt, the real-estate developer 
and art collector, was seated at the 


Jacobean dining table with the fat baluster legs 
that served as his desk, waiting for his wife—soon 
to be ex-wife—to arrive. He had been thinking 
of himself, but the graceful Chinese vase with 
a tall flared neck, resting on the antique table, 
made him reflect that, as with so many things 
he owned—perhaps all of them—he was able 
to discern its inner meaning in its subtle un- 
derglaze, the circumstances of his acquiring it, 
its price of course, its provenance, all the hands 
that had touched it and yet left it undamaged, 
its relation to his own life, its secret history, its 
human dimension, almost as though this pale 
porcelain with the tracery of a red peony scroll 
was human flesh. And then after this flicker of 
distraction he thought of himself again. 

How people said, “You're the calmest man 
in the world.” 

He always replied, “As | made more money 
my jokes got funnier,” and when they laughed, 
he added, “and I got better looking.” 

“You're amazing,” they said, with a glance 
at his collection—the Noland painting, “Lunar 
Whirl,” on the wall behind him, the objects 
glinting on side tables and shelves and in the 
glass cabinet, Was that a human skull? 

“And my collection got more valuable.” 

“One of a kind,” they said. 

The only gift anyone can make to a much 
wealthier person is an extravagant compliment, 
often expressing the opposite of what the poorer 
person feels, yet inevitably with a grain of truth 
and a stammer of ambiguity. The visible fact 
of his wealth, Minor Watt knew—his collec- 
tion like a set of trophies—made these people 
at times incoherent and yet obvious, Instead of 
“He has this great thing,” they thought, “I don’t 
have this great thing.” 


He lifted his gaze to the works arrayed in his 
office, a sampling of his areas of collecting, the 
Noland, a Khmer head of Vishnu in stone, a Chola 
bronze Shiva Nataraj, an old Dan mask with red 
everted lips, and a squat Luba fetish figure bris- 
tling with rusty nails, a greenish celadon salver 
propped on a stand, a massive Marquesan wu 
club with small skull-shaped bas-reliefs for eyes, 
and beside it like an echo an Asmat skull. More 
human skulls were ranged on a backlit shelf. 
Among collectors of tribal art, skulls constituted 
a silent trade, and they were an early and lasting 
passion with Minor Watt: New Guinea ancestor 
skulls with cowries lodged in the eye sockets and 
others over-modeled with clay and painted like 
masks, some of them shiny from use as head rests, 
like large chestnuts, the same rich color; Kenyah 
skulls from Sarawak scratched with scrimshaw 
lizards on the cranial dome, smoke-dark Ifugao 
enemy skulls side by side on a smoky plank, Ti- 
betan skulls and skull cups, chased in silver, and 
more, all of them saturated with mana. 

No one said “one of a kind” with surprise. 
Minor Watt had grown prosperous in the roof- 
ing business in New York, city of flat roofs. “A 
flat roof is designed to leak,” he said, and his 
familiarity with the bones of these buildings 
led him to speculate successfully in real estate. 
From the age of thirty or so, Minor Watt had had 
everything he'd ever wanted, every dollar, every 
woman, every serious business deal, every arti- 
fact—his eye fell upon a standing bodhisattva, a 
mustached Maitreya, from Gandhara, carved in 
schist, second century, Kushan period, clutch- 
ing a plump vial that contained the elixir of im- 
mortality. A duplex on Park Avenue, a house by 
the sea in Connecticut, with a set of buildings 
that served as his personal museum. A loving 
wife—where was she? 

His art works were not for warehousing but 
for display—showing them was his incentive for 
collecting. He'd loved taking his wife to the opera, 
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Inca gold glittering at her throat. Even more than 
the joy that drove his collecting passion was the 
knowledge that in buying a rare object he had 
prevented someone else from owning it. Another 
pleasure was his certainty that, even as he was 
examining a piece, its value was rising, no matter 
what the stock market was doing. He had bought 
asmall Bacon in London—a head of George Dyer. 
Over the years its value had increased two hun- 
dred fold. Those human skulls: even if similar 
ones could be found, which was doubtful, they'd 
cost twenty times what he'd paid. 

One of the paradoxes of the people who 
praised these objects was that in most cases 
they had no idea what they were looking at. 
At first, Minor Watt’s pride made this almost 
a sorrow to him; and then, out of snobbery, 
such ignorant remarks delighted him. “I love 
this African stuff,” someone would say, smiling 
at a fierce-faced Timor house post. The Gand- 
haran piece from the Swat Valley was taken to 
be Greek. “Byzantine,” an art historian said of 
an eighteenth-century Lalibela painting of the 
Ethiopian saint Gabbra Menfes Queddus. His 
old cartoonish reverse-glass paintings done by 
itinerant Chinese artists in Gujarat baffled all 
viewers, “Indonesia? Bali?” A bulb-headed Fijian 
throwing a club known as an ulu was assumed to 
be a Zulu knobkerrie: and no one ever noticed 
that the ivory inserts on its sides were human 
molars, its five victims. 

And which of them would know that this Chi- 
nese vase was Ming? Minor Watt and his wife 
had bought it together after much discussion in 
Shanghai; they'd just finished a Yangtze cruise in 
1980 and had hand-carried it back to the States. 
The vase, treasured, as all these objects were, 
like members of their family, had accompanied 
them through six changes of address. As though 
demanding custody, she'd included it as part of 
the divorce settlement. Had she noticed it glow- 
ing in the display cabinet on her previous visit, 
when she came with her lawyer? 

He heard his intercom buzz, and then his 
secretary's voice, “Your wife is here.” 

Already it was an odd word, since they'd 
agreed to the divorce months before and had 
now signed most of the papers. In mentally mov- 
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ing her out of his life he was reminded of his 
mood when he sent a piece to be auctioned, how 
he had no feeling for it; even though it still had 
monetary value, it was dumb and mummified, 
and, the thing having lost all meaning and hope, 
he smiled as he let it slip away. 

He had wondered which woman would show 
up—the angry woman, the sad woman, the 
wild-eyed woman, the over-sensitive woman, 
the rejected one, the triumphant one, the sulker, 
the smirker, the old friend. 

She was none of these when she entered 
all the fury was 
gone, leaving her pinched, the anger wrung out 


the room. She looked thinner 





of her. Such corrosive emotion was unsustain- 
able over so many months: she looked cured of 
an illness, weaker, subdued, much paler. The 
fighting had ended, and now like people who 
knew each other far too well, they were rueful 
with disillusionment, meeting merely to observe 
a few formalities, wishing they were strangers. 

“Hello, Minor.’ She spoke in the spongy voice 
of languor and abandonment; her eyes were 
drawn to the vase. 

She was here to pick up the valuable old 
keepsake and then go. She had been reluctant 
to come. He had told her it was too fragile to 
risk mailing, but this was turning into a formal 
ritual of farewell. He would pass her this lovely 
vase and she'd carry it away in its cushioned box, 
the Chinese purpose-built padded coffin with 
the sliding lid and the rope-like handle—carry 
it as they had done more than twenty years ago 
in what had been one of their many treasure 
hunts, but an important one; he'd also been an 
early investor in the Chinese economic miracle. 

“Sunny.” Her name was Sonia. 

She sat down in the antique Savonarola-style 
chair, in the same knees-together posture he'd 
seen so many times, but this was perhaps the 
last time—not perhaps. It was all at an end, a 
true breakup: no more wifehood for her—she'd 
probably never remarry and forfeit the alimony. 
He smiled thinking of his rich pretense of com- 
plaining about money, knowing in his heart 
that money never mattered, because there was 
always money; but such a vase as this was, even 
as the philistines guessed, one of a kind. It was 


— 


promised to Sonia, and yet he could not see be- 
yond the finality of this handover to any future 
for himself. 

She hadn't been a trophy wife: he had loved 
her; she had been part of his great luck and his 
achievement and he had educated her in appre- 
ciating his vast art collection. Now she knew 
what a Scythian chariot finial was; and she knew 
why this Ming vase was precious for its copper- 
red underglaze; so fragile and yet unmarked. 
Knowing his collection this well she was the 
only person who truly knew him. 

“T can’t stay long.” 

Saying this, still looking at the vase, she 
seemed as though she had moved on, and 
had the unimpressed body-snatched look of a 
woman who was perhaps newly involved with 
another man. 

“l understand. I’ve got things to do. I’m still 
in business, in spite of what’s happening.” Not 
until he spoke did he realize he was resentful. 
He went on, “You expected to see me ruined?” 
She wasn't listening. So he said, “I hate these 
people who are complaining about the economy. 
They created the downturn. I did too, That's why 
I saw it coming. Only a fool thinks it’s straight 
North forever. I’d love to find a way to show 
them how foolish they’ve been.” She didn’t react. 
He leaned toward her. “It wasn’t straight North 
with us. It’s South now.” 

Her eyes were dark and unperforated. 

He said, “So here it is.” 

“It’s beautiful,” she said. “Thanks.” 

She meant, Thanks for agreeing to give it to 
me—because she knew its value. It had symbol- 

ized that long-ago trip, the best phase of their 
marriage; as well as the taste that she had ac- 
quired from him; her insight into his personality. 

But she didn’t know that he had already sur- 
rendered it; that he was merely going through 
the motions. He didn’t care about it anymore. 
He was surprised that she had agreed to this 
meeting, which was trouble for her, since she’d 
gotten the Connecticut house in the settlement, 

but had put it up for sale and now lived else- 
where—she refused to give him her address. Yet 
the thought of her being inconvenienced gave 
him some satisfaction. 


“I know just what I’m going to do with it. I 
have the perfect place for it.” 

This annoyed him. It meant that she had a 
house or an apartment that she loved—a shelf 
in that place; perhaps someone to admire it with 
her. I found it in Shanghai, when China was just 
opening up. He resented her certainty, the way 
it seemed to represent a part of her future that 
she'd already begun to live, without him. He was 
wrong about her seeming as though she were 
weakened after an illness; she was strengthened 
in her recovery. 

“T’ve got the old box for you to carry it in.” He 
tapped the lid. 

The pale cedar box was still crusted with the 
red wax seal from the antique dealer in Shang- 
hai, the folded export permit, a tissue-flimsy 
certificate, marked with chops and stiff at one 
corner with glued-on stamps. The box was as 
venerable as the vase, though Sonia didn’t seem 
to think so. It held as many memories, perhaps 
more, for being unregarded, plainer and more 
durable. 

All this time he had been sitting behind the 
great carved dining table that was his desk, talk- 
ing across his blotter as though to an employee. 
He got up and walked to the front of it, avoid- 
ing Sonia’s side, circling, so that he stood apart, 
facing the vase. 

“If you're pressed for time—you’ve a place for 
it, huh?—you might as well take it away.” 

He leaned, he reached, and lifted it, then 
turned to her. Startled by his sudden offer, she 
raised both her hands to receive it, a mother’s 
gesture, to bring it to her body, and cradle it 
like a baby. With a sudden warp of nausea in 
his throat he let it drop and before she could 
grasp, it plunged in a blurred column of its own 
pale light. As it smashed, she clawed the empty 
air with feral fingers and a second later put her 
futile hands to her face. 

“Sorry,” he said, softly, the word no more than 
a breath in the aftermath of the smash. 

She let out a sharp cry, as though she'd seen 
a precious creature die, Even in the worst mo- 
ments of their marriage he had never seen that 
look of loss on her face, an expression of pain 
amounting to agony. But the exaggerated expres- 
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sion seemed comic, as terror sometimes does to 
a bystander. He surprised himself by laughing— 
and because it was involuntary, like the reaction 
to a wisecrack, it was full-throated, a great guf 
faw, a joyous snort-honk of gusto that was likea 
sound of health. 

Hearing him she began to cry, bobbing her 
head with sobs, and when he stepped nearer to 
comfort her, he lowered his foot onto the broken 
pieces, rocking his shoe, grinding them smaller, 
like a big jaw masticating nuts. Any hope that the 
fragments could be glued back together ended 
with the heavy molar-crunch of that footfall. 

She did not say another word. When she left— 
he could see in her posture, in her shoulders, the 
angle of her neck and head—she was a different 
and defeated woman. 

He said sorry again, and it was like the elo- 
quence of the richest satire. The exhilaration was 
still rattling in his throat. He had not thought he 
was capable of such an elaborate undoing of the 
ritual. He shouted again across his office as the 
door shut. “Sorry!” 


“AN ACCIDENT,” HE MURMURED, after she'd gone. 
But was it? People said, “There are no accidents.” 
They would have added, “It was an unconscious 
wish to break the vase and upset Sonia.” 

And she had been—devastated. He had not 
realized how passionately she must have craved 
it until the thing broke and her face fell; until 
she left the office, moving stiffly, wounded, her 
posture altered, one shoulder higher than the 
other. She would not have looked more pun- 
ished if he had physically assaulted her, beaten 
her head against a wall. Yet—for the sake of 
melodrama, he lifted his hands in a slow sac- 
ramental way—he had not laid a finger on her. 

It was one thing to withhold an irreplaceable 
piece, or to sell it; it was another thing entirely 
to destroy it. Fascinated to think that the vase— 
such a live presence moments ago—no longer 
existed, he felt a thrill that very nearly undid the 
ache of incompleteness he'd sensed in himself 
that morning, the vase on his desk, knowing that 
Sonia was on her way. In the past, the nearest 
he'd come to this feeling was in a casino, stacks 
of chips piled in front of him, the roulette wheel 
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spinning, Sonia round-shouldered behind him, 
horrified that he might lose it all. But he hadn't 
cared—he was giddy at the prospect of losing. 
The thrill was visceral, an access of strength, a 
physical lift, an intimation of perverse power 
that drained from him when he won. In defiance, 
he put all his winnings on one number and he 
was so exultant when he lost he could recall each 
witnessing slack-jawed face at the table. 

The memory of Sonia and the vase was most 
of all a memory of her fear: how scared she 
looked, wild-eyed in terror as the thing fell, and 
not just by the shattering of the vase, but by his 
laughter—the insult of it—and she had hurried 
away, as though from a murderer. The act undid 
everything she knew about him: it made him a 
stranger to her. He was well aware of being self- 
taught and inarticulate, yet this smash showed 
virtuosity. 

“The Ming vase,” he later told friends. “It got 
T-boned. By me.” 

He smiled at their shocked silence. People at 
the periphery could be possessive of someone 
else’s treasures, as though these things were as- 
pects of the friendship. Did they think he was so 
rich that he would hand them over? 

These memories buoyed him through the rest 
of the divorce, the last of the paperwork, the 
depositions, all the signatures, the summing up, 


the attorney’s fees. Whenever he became glhum— ~ 
wondering What next?—he summoned up the 
moment in his office when the vase slipped from. 


his fingers, the finality of its breaking, the shoe 
crunch, and the look of loss on her face. 

Minor Watt had a collector’s caressing habit 
when alone, of padding around his apartment 
in slippers, picking up the smaller objects in his 
collection, holding them to the light and turning 
them slowly, as you are forbidden to do in mu- 
seums. He savored the details that made them 


unique, the subtle flourishes, not only the tex-_ 


ture carved into an elephant tusk but the buttery 
hue of old ivory, the tiny human stick figure like 
a petroglyph incised into the shaft of a Tongan 
war club, the scarification represented on the 
cheeks of a Chokwe pwo mask, the gecko gouged 


into the dome of a Kenyah skull, the diamond _ 
in the forehead of a small seated silver-cast Bud- 


| 
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dha. Leonard Baskin sometimes wrote a note in 
pen strokes on a watercolor in his elegant hand. 
Minor Watt owned three such Baskins—three 
different notes. No two Francis Bacons were 
alike; many seemed provisional and splashed. 
Minor Watt's Study for a Head of George Dyer was 
over-painted in one corner, streaked in another, 
rubbed with the dust from Bacon’s studio. The 
painting was not large, but all Bacons were valu- 
able, almost absurdly so. Some collectors kept 
them in vaults, with albums of Krugerrands and 
taped blocks of hundred dollar bills. 

He'd been eating. He rose from the table and 
lifted the Study for a Head of George Dyer from the 
wall and propped it against the silver Victorian 
wine cooler, near his plate of meat. Imitating 
the George Dyer pout, he braced and gripped 
his steak knife and raked it, two swipes; then 
held it on his lap. He marveled at the sight of his 
own knees through the slashes he’d made—the 
real world framed by the rags of the painting. He 
poked at the long slashes. Hearing him grunt, 
his servant Manolo opened the dining-room 
door. “You okay, boss?” 

But Minor Watt’s feeling was muted. He'd 
wished someone had seen him, as Sonia had— 
not Manolo, who had no idea, but a true witness, 
even better a connoisseur. 

He called a friend, Doug Redman, who 
owned several Bacons, but prints, the limited- 
edition signed lithographs. Redman had often 
remarked on this painting. 

Redman came over that same night, because 
‘Minor Watt had said, “It’s about my Bacon. I 
‘want you to see it.” 

Minor Watt was sitting before his fireplace 
when Redman entered the room. At first he did 
‘not believe that the slashed painting in his lap 
was the Head of George Dyer. The profile was fa- 
miliar, the frame unmistakable. 

Minor Watt said, “It’s the Bacon. You know 
‘it's the Bacon.” 

“But what fuckwit damaged it?” 

“I did!” Minor Watt cried out, giddy from 
hearing his own shrieky voice. The man leaned 
‘closer and looked pained, seeing that it was the 
‘Bacon. Minor Watt threw it into the fire and at 
once the canvas caught and flames rushed over 


it, making a black hole in the slower burning 
frame. 

Redman groaned and made as if to snatch at 
it, but the canvas was just smut and soot. 

“What's wrong with you?” he said in a ten- 
tative voice, too fearful to be angry, as though 
dealing with a crazy man who might run at him. 

He'd expected this art collector’s shock, but 
Redman’s terror made Minor Watt even happier. 

“Gone!” Minor Watt said, and Redman 
stepped back. “Totaled!” 

“How can you do a thing like that, especially 
in this economy?” 

“Your objection is that I’m wasting money— 
not destroying a work of art. You're the fuck- 
wit—you don’t deserve to live.” 

Redman talked—word got around; but no 
one asked Minor Watt straight out if he had de- 
stroyed the painting. To several of them Minor 
Watt said, “By the way, I fried the Bacon.” 

Having a witness gave the destruction a 
greater meaning, and made it all the more sat- 
isfying. But the problem was to find someone 
who knew enough about such an eclectic col- 
lection. Most of the idiots had no idea. It was no 
good smashing something in private. Someone 
else had to know; someone had to care. Who 
better than the painter himself? The Noland tar- 
get painting was an early one from 1965. Minor 
Watt invited Kenneth Noland to his house, and 
encouraged the softly smiling white-haired man 
to admire his own painting. “One of my favor- 
ites,’ the old man said. And then, with Noland 
watching, Minor Watt stepped close and shot an 
arrow into the bull’s-eye. Before the startled No- 
land could protest, Minor Watt threw down his 
bow and swiped at the painting with a dagger. 

“Whoa,” Noland said, staggering a little and 
raising his hands to protect his face, as though 
he expected to be assaulted. And then, cursing, 
he hurried from the room. 

“It was like wasting one of his children,” 
Minor Watt told Noland’s dealer, because the 
dealer had once asked to buy back the painting. 

The dealer said, “I don't think anyone has 
ever done what you've done.” 

“People used to tell me that all the time,” Minor 
Watt said, “but for once I think youre right.” 
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He owned a set of crockery that had been 
used at Vailima by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a dinner service for eight. He invited seven 
friends; Manolo served a gourmet meal; Minor 
Watt told the story of the plates, how they had 
been brought by old Mrs. Stevenson, visiting 
from Edinburgh (“They'd been in the family for 
years”); explained the monogram; called atten- 
tion to the gilded rims. Over dinner the talk was 
of selling valuables and budgeting. “We're selling 
our plane.” “We've auctioned our Stella.” “We've 
put Palm Beach on the market.” 

When the meal was over, he asked the diners 
to carry the plates onto the upper deck of his 
penthouse. He stacked them and, fascinated by 
the oddity of the pile of plates resting on a rail, 
a pillar of bone china, the diners watched him 
push them over the edge onto the tiled terrace 
below. 

As a woman screamed, Minor Watt said, 
“Now we don’t have to wash them.” 

That look of joy meant he had to be insane, 
probably dangerous—they were afraid. They 
would never forget this, he knew. And he saw 
how they sidled away, made excuses to leave. 

About fifteen minutes later, one of them, the 
Irby Wilders, came back. 

“Minor—you okay?” 

“Never better. You?” 

Irby’s mouth was shut tight, his eyes nar- 
rowed, like a man on the deck of a ship ina gale. 
He said, “I’m wondering where the bottom is.” 

“It’s down there,’ Minor Watt said, pointing 
to the smashed plates. 

He knew this disillusioned investor thought 
he was crazed by the recession. But “Never bet- 
ter” was exactly how he felt. He was strength- 
ened by the dropping of the irreplaceable plates. 


Minor WATT DID NOT SAY THE worD, though he 
knew the feeling that preceded this act of vi- 
olence. It was disgust. Disgust had made him 
drop the Ming vase. What was the origin of his 
disgust? He did not know; it wasn’t money, but 
it was related to wealth, a kind of fatness. Many 
people he knew were embarrassing themselves 
in their economies. Now they believed him 
when he said, “None of that for me.” He was 
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well aware that by ridding himself of these rare 
objects all the sourness in him was gone; and he 
had an appetite again. 

He saw the point of murder now, and not sim- 
ple homicide, but cannibalism. He'd found the 
cabinet of skulls an aesthetic satisfaction, like a 
rare ossuary. He’d never understood the pleasure 
of eating the bodies of these men, or emptying 
these skulls of the brain and spooning it into a 
bowl and gorging on this gray jelly. Now he appre- 
ciated the magnificence of eating flesh, the great 
appetite, the ritual devouring. The destruction of 
the vase and the plates and paintings—pieces as 
unique as any man—was not vandalism. It was 
enrichment, a source of power. He was eating art. 
Two couples, dinner guests at the plate drop, the 
Diamonds and the DeSilvas, called separately, 
expressing concern—pretending to sympathize. 
“You must be under a lot of pressure” —and they 
suggested to Minor Watt that if there were any 
other items in his collection that he wanted to 
get rid of they would be glad to accept them. He'd 
smashed the plates, therefore—their reasoning 
went—he didn’t care about them, and would 
probably hand over a precious object for noth- 
ing or very little. 

“But I do care,’ Minor Watt said, after hed 
hung up. “That’s why I did it.” 

You do something spontaneously, perhaps acci- 
dentally, with no thought of the consequences, he 
thought, and sometimes you're surprised at what 
you've provoked. His roofing career leading to 
real estate had proven that. Smashing china was 
a revelation, and a cure. 

The Diamonds said they had always been 
very fond of Minor Watt’s Tang celadon bowl, 
smuggled out of Cambodia, perhaps stolen from 
the National Art Museum in Phnom Penh. The 
man who'd sold it to him had remarked on its 
solidity, how this thick piece of pottery had sur- 
vived through twelve centuries. 

“That piece could take a direct hit.” 

Minor Watt had always smiled, and felt small 
and somewhat in awe, remembering those words. 


He invited the Diamonds for tea. He called at- — 


tention to the jade-colored glaze, the inimitable 


crackle, and allowed them to salivate at the pros- _ 


pect of the gift—they were actually swallowing, 


gulping in anticipation. Then he asked them to 
put on protective goggles—“You'll see it better.” 
Humoring him—he was insane, wasn’t he?— 
they put them on and Minor Watt took a ham- 
mer to the bowl and, with his tongue clamped 
in his teeth, pounded the celadon to dust. 
The DeSilvas had hinted on the phone of their 
liking for an Edward Lear watercolor of the Nile 
depicting Kasr el-Saidi among some riverside 
palms. These people, too, pleased to be invited 
for tea, let their covetous gaze wander over the 
painting. 

“The color is brighter without the glass,” 
Minor Watt said, and removed the painting from 
its frame. He served tea and, after filling their 
cups, dribbled the pot of hot tea over the water- 
color, as the man held his sobbing wife. 

Minor Watt said, “Sorry,” as mockery, but he 
thought: Of course I know what I’m doing. Power 
over works of art that he owned; but also power 
over these people. He had the power to terrorize 
them, too, without ever touching them. 

Each thing he destroyed strengthened him; 
each person he terrified through his destruc- 
tion made him someone to be feared. It had 
never been his intention; it was all a revelation. 
Money had no meaning anymore. He'd amassed 
his art collection believing it would inspire re- 
spect—and it had, to a degree; and it had in- 
spired envy, too. The assumption in New York 
was that he would eventually give the collection 
to a museum. To these people, and perhaps to 
a museum, these objects represented wealth— 
the absurd bias toward money. Even a museum 
would not regard them as collectors’ items, one 
of a kind. These days the museum would sell 
them, to stay afloat, and Minor Watt would be 
forgotten. It disgusted him to think that trans- 
formed into money they were replaceable. The 
collector's conceit was always that he or she was 
a temporary custodian. 
~ “No, lam the owner—the last owner!” Minor 
Watt said. 

_ Destroying them meant that he was the equal 
of the person who made them—more than that, 
‘ae was more powerful. He wiped these rare 
things from the face of the Earth, leaving only a 
“memory in which he mattered; and a memory 


was the more evocative, even mystical, for its 
vagueness. After centuries of use and venera- 
tion, of being handled and crated and resold, 
catalogued, photographed, admired, the small 
thin-rimmed jade bowl balanced on Minor 
Watt’s fingers, in his lovely kitchen, before the 
blinking eyes of the museum curator, was tipped 
into a blender. And before the man could react, 
Minor Watt clapped the lid on and poked the 
button labeled Liquefy. 

More ingenious in devising ways to destroy 
these works of art, each one appropriate to the 
object, his intention was to make the destruc- 
tion as memorable as the object itself. 

He had some supporters, all of them art stu- 
dents, video artists, creators of installations, one 
who worked with decaying food, another with 
human blood, who interpreted Minor Watt’s de- 
struction as a form of art, a kind of ritual theater, 
performance art. They sent him letters. They 
praised him for turning his back on art history 
to create something new. 

“You are a total hero,” one of them said—a 
pretty purple-haired woman, very thin, black 
fingernails, neck tattoo, torn black clothes, big 
boots. 

Her praise alarmed him, though her look kept 
him watching. She had come with a group to 
his uptown office. He had agreed to meet them 
in the foyer, his security people in attendance. 

“You got a Rauschenberg?” a man in the 
group asked: spiky hair, mascara, the same boots. 

“An early one,’ Minor Watt said. “Birds, ani- 
mals.” 

“Wipe it! Whack it! Know what Rauschen- 
berg did? Bought a DeKooning drawing and 
erased it. Erased it! Exhibited it as his own work. 
It’s in a museum. Is that radical?” 

“You're way beyond that, man. You're like a 
whole new movement—iconoclasm.” 

He smiled and sent them away. Iconoclasm 
was nothing new. The word had been in use for 
five centuries. Minor Watt continued destroying 
because destruction gave him a greater appetite 
for shattering a whole lovely thing, the breaking 
of each piece meant the breaking of a barrier 
that admitted him to a region of cold ferocity. 
The act of destruction had nothing to do with 
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art, He laughed at the students who claimed his 
destruction as a form of conceptual art, No, he 
he felt 


he had entered a realm of self-indulgence 


went on breaking his collection because 
sure 
he'd never guessed at before, He was gluttonous 
for more, He was not an artist, he was a child 
smashing a doll, and he was also a ruler punish 
ing a province, a tyrant carrying out a massacre, 
He did it with a smile, and knew that the great 
destroyers were smilers—destruction was prool 
of wealth. 

He went on smiling and never uttered the sim 
ple truth that he had discovered: No matter how 
OULFACOUS MY assault on art, no one can stop me. 

He still bought art. And at auctions, when he 
saw how passionately someone wanted to ac 
quire something, he wagged a finger and outbid 
them. Later, he contrived ways to show these 
people that he'd destroyed the thing they had 
craved, Other bidders hated to see him enter a 
gale, but he could not be banned—and he knew 
that the auctioneers were secretly pleased that 
he was bidding, because he bid without limit, 

Who could prevent him from destroying a 
thing he owned? He jeered at his erities, “You'd 
think | was committing murder!” [t was worse 
than murder for some of these people, And these 
were the same people who'd stood by, indifferent 
to the cruelty of the Taliban rule in Afghanistan: 
stoning women to death for adultery, hacking 
the hands from thieves, and after Friday prayers, 
the beheadings, And who cared? But when the 
Taliban dynamited the ninth century standing 
Buddhas in Bamiyan these same people howled 
in pain, demanding military action, the over 
throw of the Taliban, the siege of Kabul--and it 
had happened! 

But Minor Watt now understood the ‘Tal 
iban, and their earlier incarnation, the White 
Huns of the fifth century who'd taken their axes 
and maces to the Buddhas and stupas of Gand 
hara, not far from Bamiyan, What lay behind 
these furious acts of purification was a dem 
onstration of will, Never had these destroyers 
seemed stronger, fercer, less sentimental, more 
resolute, more intent in their mission: inacees: 
sible, unappeasable, figures of pure horror and 
domination, It was certain that invaders or rub 
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ers who would dynamite a beautiful work of art 
placed even lower value on human life, because 
art works were one of a kind, and people were 
pretty much the same, Even those people whom 
Minor Watt knew seemed to feel this way, 

So vandalizing his art works, he was regarded 
as worse than a crank, He was a homicidal 
maniac, 

He told people he knew, who objected, that 
he might have stopped had the reaction against 
him not been so strong, He wondered if what 
he said was the truth, because the reaction—the 
energized 
him, What right did they have to say, “How dare 
you'r 

‘Though it was unimaginable to the art collec 


sense of outrage, the condemnation 


tors and connoisseurs, the destruction became 
easier for him. “Why am I doing it, why am Tso ef 
fective and precise? Because Lam a connoisseur!” 

How fragile, how insubstantial these objeets 
were, A Japanese woodblock print was made of 
rice paper, Even his greatest Utamaro hardly 
raised a flame before the astonished and insulted 
eyes of Mr, Harada, and it left a mere smudge 
of ash, The value of a cricket cage was its lid, 
a deeply carved cookie of ivory that could be 
pinched apart; and the gourd was easily erume 
bled, Ina gesture of strangulation he broke these 
things in his hands, and to be certain that they 
wouldn't be reassembled he stamped his shoe on 
them, grinding them with his sole, He slashed 
paintings, he crushed porcelain, he hammered 
silver pots fat, 

And he required witnesses—the effort was 
almost wasted without someone watching, espe 
cially someone who cared, who would report it, 

‘These witnesses believed they could persuade 
him not to destroy the thing, They tried (as they 
saw it) to talk him off the ledge. “Think of the 
implications of what you're doing,” He thought 
of the implications, They were his motives, 
Their concern only made him more intent on 
finishing the job, 

Minor Watt never raised his voice; he was 
not angry, His calm way in this destruction une 


nerved anyone who watched him, as though he: 


were about to stick a knife in their eye, There 
were always plenty of willing witnesses these 


eo ae 





days, since their hope was that at the last minute 
he'd have a change of heart; but the witnesses 
themselves gave him conviction, 

Something else that animated him was the 
desire to destroy each thing differently. “I could 
simply set my house on fire,” he told one collec: 
tor, “I could stack everything | owned onto a pile 
and set it alight. But that would be meaningless.” 

And he wanted to add that a massacre can 
mean less than a single execution, 

“So what you're doing has a meaning?” Doug 
Redman had asked, 

“Yes, | think so. The experience of seeing a 
lovely thing leave the world forever, The drama 
of extinction, so to speak, It’s a death.” 

He was not, he said, the first person to de 
stroy works of art. The Vandals had given the 
world a word by doing it. The Chinese emperor, 
Ch'in Shi-huang, had burned every book in his 
kingdom in the year 213 BCE. Spanish conquis: 
tadors had stolen golden ornaments from the 
Inca people and hammered them into cruci- 
fixes. In the Second World War, bombing raids 
by Germans had targeted specific churches and 
museums, not only to demoralize the British 
but to demonstrate German might, Baron Gus: 
tav Braun von Sturm said, “We shall go out and 
bomb every building marked with three stars in 
the Baedeker Guide.” The devastating raids on 
Britain called the Baedeker Blitz leveled thou- 
sands of ancient buildings, their contents- 
paintings, furniture, silver—reduced to ashes, 
Most of the Old Master paintings stolen by lrish 
terrorists in the 1970s from English houses and 
museums had never been found and had prob- 
ably been kicked to bits or sold for guns. 

Compared to this, trashing a Francis Bacon 
was negligible. Bacon himself regularly de- 
stroyed paintings he'd done that didn’t suit him, 
and laughed when the critics howled. The de- 
struction had not diminished him; it had made 
him loom larger. 

But though the historical precedent for the 
destruction of artwork was ancient, the nov: 
elty that Minor Watt introduced was using his 
own art collection, piece by piece; and, while it 
seemed a form of insanity, it was both unprec- 
edented and lawful. 


He telt no remorse—tar from it, He was 
suffused with an unexpected sense of power, 
greater than anything he'd telt in acquiring the 
works, He knew the joy of a Winning bid, the 
cry of “Sold!” The arrival of the wooden crate, 
the dismantling, the revealing of the painting, 
the urn, the skull, the statue, the goblet, But de 
stroying any of these things gave him the intense 
pleasure that could only be compared with de 
vouring something rare=eating an endangered 
species, the teeling the Chinese had when feast 
ing on a bear paw or a moose nose or the liver 
of a tiger, 

He envisioned no end to it, He had enough 
money to go on buying art, The disgusted tore 
taste of destroying a thing he saw in a salesroom 
ora catalogue filled him with an urgency to buy it, 

The discouraged Bennett Hembergs said, 
“It’s not yours=art belongs to the world, We are 
merely the preservers, Keeping these pieces for 
future generations,” 

“I disagree,” Minor Watt said in his quiet way, 
“Lam disproving that, By destroying them Lam 
making them mine,” 

He did not say (though he implied it) that 
it was his intention that no one would ever 
see them again, No one would bear witness to 
them, Knowing they were irreplaceable, he did 
his best to prevent anyone from photographing 
them whole, 

“You're like a murderer—a rapist who kills 
his vietims!” 

He laughed—the tyrant laugh, “You don't 
know what murder is!” These were things that 
belonged to him, “No one can prevent me from 
destroying my own property, providing | do it 
in safety” 

The great pity, in Minor Watt's mind, was that 
he was the true connoisseur; that he had studied 
these pieces with such care that no one saw as 
deeply into them as he did, “What a loss,” they 
said; but they didn’t know the half of it, The wit 
nesses, the gallery owners, the collectors, were 
not ignorant, but neither did they fully unde 
stand the works—thelr historical importance, 
even their monetary value, 

Art erities condemned him 
came a euphemism for gratuitous violation, tHe 


his name be 
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was denounced and vilified. Yet he gloried in 
the abuse. It proved how successful he’d been: 
he wanted his efforts to be known. And, by the 
way, it showed how wealthy he was—the word 
potlatch was used. He’d made the money-men 
afraid; he made them look small and mean. 

Not everyone howled. Some women were at- 
tracted to him for these acts of destruction. Un- 
stable women, on the whole; too eager; excited 
by the danger of being so close to the fires that 
scorched his paintings, the dazzle of the knife 
blades, the clubs that smashed the pots. They 
were like the panting people who chased fire 
engines or joined window-breaking mobs, or 
wrote letters to serial killers, falling in love 
with them, marrying them on Death Row. The 
women were perhaps destructive themselves 
and had lived by ruining other people—but 
not on this scale. The ingenuity of Minor Watt 
shredding his paintings, smashing his porcelain, 
crushing the decorated skulls, microwaving his 
majolica, roasting his Polynesian clubs in the 
fireplace, had not occurred to them—they didn’t 
own any works of art. He avoided these women. 
What did they know? 

And at the parties he attended he was treated 
as notorious. Stab a Stella and people flee—or 
hang around, transfixed. He stopped going to 
parties. “Charisma vampires,” he said; they 
sapped his energy. 

What alarmed the art world was that Minor 
Watt had the means to replace these works. He 
showed up at auctions—the other bidders glared 
at him; and when he was successful, gloom de- 
scended on the salesroom, for it was known 
that the piece he’d bought—painting, book, pot, 
sculpture, dueling pistol, helmet, whatever— 
would be shattered to bits; if it happened to be 
a rare South Indian bronze it would be blow- 
torched into a sorry lump of unrecognizable 
metal. Ownership to Minor Watt meant oblivion. 

Some art works cried out to be destroyed. 
Certain statues, certain paintings, the carvings 
that collectors referred to as “exquisite.” They 
seemed defiant, and not just the delicate ones 
but the robust images too. The broad black 
strokes in a wall-sized Rothko seemed to stare 
at Minor Watt and say, “Kick me.” 
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Had these works of art been people he would 
have been arrested, convicted of murder and 
imprisoned. And yet what he did was regarded 
by most people who knew of it as worse than 
murder. Yet he was almost delirious in his in- 
nocence, free to slash paintings and shatter gold 
Mayan ornaments, and all the rest, because the 
objects belonged to him. 

Furious people visited him, to vent their feel- 
ings. Even a policeman: “Your neighbors are 
complaining ... smoke ... noise.” 

He laughed: “What noise?” Even stepped on, 
a Meissen shepherdess made less noise than 
someone chewing corn flakes. 

“Your neighbors said they heard gunshots.” 

“Yes. I blew holes in a Jasper Johns. It seemed 
created to be shot at. Then I burned it. I have a 
permit to carry a gun.” 

“ll need to write it up. It was a painting?” 

“It was a target.” 

The sound of the gunshots had rippled 
through him and swelled him with a sense of 
power. He felt bigger, stronger, more visible; his 
name was on people’s lips. He was better known, 
more famous as a destroyer of artworks than he'd 
ever been as a collector—and that was another 
motivator, the conceits of the other collectors, 
the presumption, the calculation. He laughed 
when one of them said, “A piece just like that 
sold at auction for a million-two.” In the past 
they had ignored him, taken him for a philis- 
tine. What philistine? His eye was unerring in 
choosing the greatest works to destroy—the best 
went first, then the less-good works. In this way 
he proved that he had taste. Had he been a phi- 
listine he would not have discriminated. But he 
was a connoisseur; and he brought all his con- 
noisseurship to his destruction. 

Some dealers—not many—avoided him; 
some auction houses tried publicly to bar him 
from sales. But because of the money he was 
willing to pay, in a period when business had 
never been worse, he was discreetly welcomed, 
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usually after hours, in the galleries and studios. — 


And he was willing to pay more than anyone ~ 


else. He didn’t haggle. If he saw a thing he liked 
he bought it without hesitating. 


He grew to love the twitch of greedy antici-_ 
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pation in the moist eyes of the art dealer on his 
entering the gallery; the subtle hints that a cer- 
tain object might be worthy of his attention— 
not the best piece in the place, but always the 
most expensive. 

This afternoon the dealer was Tony Faris. He 
had an early Hopper. He called to his assistant 
Mara to prop the painting on an easel. 

Buyers and collectors said, “Can you make 
me a price?” or “What's the best you can do?” 

Minor Watt smiled at Faris and said, “How 
much?” 

The price was named. He studied Faris’s 
mouth uttering the big number, the dry lips, the 
licking tongue, the jerking head. 

“Tl write you a check,” he said. Then, be- 
cause Faris had hesitated, and Mara had glanced 
at her boss, said, “How do you want me to pay 
for it?” 

He loved the way Faris said, “Cash is good.” 

“Send it to me—pack it well.” 

Faris knew he was sending the piece to its 
doom. They all did. Collaborators! 

“I know you'll be happy with it.” 

Happy, yes, because if it were not such great 
quality he would not have bought it; would not 
trouble himself to slash it, burn it, pour acid over 
it, melt it, batter it with a hammer. 

The assistant, Mara, brought the Hopper to 
him ina taxi. He invited her up to his apartment 
and led her through part of his collection, his 
usual challenge, daring her to identify them. 

“Naga,” she said correctly of a red beaded 
necklace in a framed box. “Reverse glass paint- 
ing—Hanuman,” and “Mughal khanjar—real 
jewels in the hilt.” She seemed reverential, even 
moved by the objects. “And that is a dah,” she 
said, of a silver dagger. 

“You know what you're looking at.” 

“Many of these things have a practical use.” 
She was glancing from the Marquesan club to 
the Dan mask to a Zulu headrest. “Not art ob- 
jects, but useful tools,” she said. “To you, they 
are emblems of power.” 

He lifted the Marquesan w’u and wondered if 
he should smash it. 

“The language of things,” she said. 

He knew why they were so willing to consign 


these artworks to oblivion. The money he paid 
was one incentive, but there was a larger issue: 
the scarcer the work, the rarer the masterpiece 
in any area, the greater the demand, the higher 
the price. A finite number of Hoppers existed. 
Minor Watt's oil Hopper had painted in Rock- 
land, Maine, in the summer of 1926—moored 
fishing boats, a clutter of drooping telephone 
wires, the serene old culture, the ugly tilted 
crosstrees. Hopper had spent less than three 
months in Rockland. He’d done fewer than a 
dozen paintings. The destruction of this paint- 
ing increased the value of all the rest of them; 
Faris probably had kept a better one for himself. 

The Noland prices rose on the news that 
he'd wrecked two early targets. He pounded his 
Gandharan Maitreya figure, a “Buddha of the 
future” into fragments and the market for these 
strangely Hellenic Central Asian sculptures be- 
came buoyant. 

He had never collected coins, inros, netsukes, 
perfume bottles; apart from a few pieces he’d 
given Sonia, jewelry left him cold. And what 
sort of spectacle would they make on a bonfire, 
or in a crucible—a sparklet, a fizz, a bad smell. 
Even melted, the heaviest earrings—West Afri- 
can or Indian—would amount to no more than 
a twisted nugget of gold. He craved a visible tri- 
umph, a blaze, a marble statue reduced to pow- 
der, to be sneezed into nothingness. 

The painter Tristram Cowley invited him 
to his studio, and Minor Watt sat while Cow- 
ley showed him his latest work. Minor Watt 
admired the detail, made comments. He knew 
what these painters wanted him to do—buy a 
picture, not the best one. They held back. Minor 
Watt was patient. He chatted, waiting until the 
better pictures were slid out and leaned against 
the wall. Cowley’s pieces were based on x-rays. 
Minor Watt chose Compound Fracture. 

“You know where to send it.” 

Cowley knew what would happen to Com- 
pound Fracture. And he knew what would hap- 
pen to his reputation, to the value of his work: 
it would be a breakthrough. 

But such a painter was not the best witness 
to the destruction, Critics were excellent—they 
grieved. And the most knowledgeable critics 
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were the best. They were able to appreciate the 
worth of the pieces; they could put a price tag 
on them, but few of them could afford to buy 
them, and so they were truly shocked to see 
Minor Watt slash them to rags. 

After a nighttime visit to the New York studio 
of another painter, Minor Watt was walking to 
the corner to find a taxi when he was set upon 
and pushed to the sidewalk by two men. At that 
moment, a police cruiser happened to drift past, 
interrupting the assault—though the two attack- 
ers slipped between the buildings and got away. 

“You okay? They get anything?” 

“I’m fine. I have my wallet. My watch.” Pat- 
ting himself, Minor Watt was gladdened that he 
felt no pain. 

“T guess we got here just in time. Lucky. They 
could have done some damage.” 

Minor Watt smiled at that notion—that they 
might have broken his bones. Maybe they were 
men who objected to what he was doing? Or 
maybe they were thugs, looking for trouble. 

It happened again—this time a gunshot fired 
into his car that was parked in a public lot. He 
was not in the car, but the bullet through the 
windshield entered at the level of his head. That 
was a message—not a random act of violence, 
but an attempted murder. He lost count of the 
people who would be glad to see him dead. Sonia 
would smile and tell people what a bastard he 
was—and never mention how they had loved 
each other. He bought a bulletproof car and 
hired a bodyguard, and, secure, he was gleeful, 
thinking that there were people who were so 
outraged by the destruction of his artworks that 
they were prepared to kill him. 

The phone rang in his bulletproof car, a 
woman. “This is Mara, from the Tony Faris gal- 
lery. Mr. Faris would like to speak with you.” 

“Put him on,’ Minor Watt said. 

“Right away—but I just wanted to say that I 
read about that trouble you had and I’m really 
sorry. 

“Thanks for noticing. You're Mara?” 

“You remember.” 

“The language of things.’ I liked that.” 

Then Faris was on the line, saying, “Are you 
all right?” 
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Other people called—dealers, galleries, auc- 
tioneers, painters, sculptors. In almost every 
case, they were people who wished to sell him 
work; all of them well aware of his plans for the 
piece: the knife, the hammer, the acid bath, the 
crucible, the bonfire, the oven. 

Sonia called. She sounded terrified, and her 
anxious questions told him that she was afraid 
he might hurt her. 

The mugging and the gunshot, and his pro- 
tective measures took so much of his time that 
for three weeks or more he did not destroy any- 
thing. In this period of reflection he realized that 
he would never run out of works to destroy. He 
felt a twinge of inhibition. Faris’s sale of the 
Edward Hopper gave him his first intimation. 
Even if he concentrated on, say, Chola bronzes— 
a niche of Indian art—he’d only find at most a 
dozen masterpieces. Museums and die-hard col- 
lectors had the rest, which would be the more 
valuable for his destruction of the others. 

And so he stopped and pondered what to do 
next. This pause proved accidentally helpful. He 
saw that he was regarded as a dominant force 
in the art world, almost as though his destruc- 
tion was a form of art criticism, causing fear and 
gratitude. His spell of doing nothing created sus- 
pense. He liked the idea that he was spreading 
alarm by not lifting a finger; that he’d become a 
symbol of intimidation. 

I have not drawn blood, he thought, not one 
drop. I have not hurt a single person physically. I 
have not put a hand on anyone. I have never raised 
my voice. I have not cursed, nor shown anger, nor 
damaged anyone else’s property. 

The paradox he saw in the partial destruction 
of his collection was that he had helped to stimu- 
late the art market and inflate some prices. This 
was a drawback, if not a defeat. In his period of 
inaction and watchfulness, his phone warbled 
all the time—dealers chattering to do busi- 
ness—and he was tempted. But he knew their 
motives. He was being used. Perhaps this was to 
be expected, but he saw it as a diminution of his 
power. He despised them, but he began to doubt 
himself for having set a wayward impulse loose. 

Escaping his apartment, leaving his phone 
behind, he walked the New York streets in dark 
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glasses and loitered in the open spaces where 
other anonymous people were idling—Central 
Park, Union Square, Battery Park. He strolled, 
sensing that he was being watched, possibly fol- 
lowed; the shutter click of someone ducking out 
of view whenever he turned. Maybe one of those 
demented art students? 

Sitting on a bench one day in Central Park, 
near the zoo, he became aware that it was trem- 
bling beneath him—the slats, even a gentle rock- 
ing of the frame. At the far end of the bench a 
young woman sat with her face in her hands, 
her shoulders heaving. She might have been 
crooning a lullaby softly to herself; but she was 
sobbing. 

At first, Minor Watt turned away and pre- 
pared to go. What made him linger was the 
suspicion that the woman would think, in his 
abrupt departure, that he was rejecting her— 
and that might make her feel even worse. 

Seemingly grief-stricken, she turned her 
smeared face to him and said, “I’m so sorry.” 

Now it was too late for him to leave. Nodding 
at her with a look of consolation he saw that 
she was beautiful. Her misery made her fragile 
and pretty, her sorrow creasing her features with 
complexity. 

“Youre Mister Watt,” she said. 

He was not surprised: he felt that the world 
knew him, even in his dark glasses and his 
oblique outings. 

Looking closer, he recognized her as the 
woman from the gallery—Faris’s assistant— 
where he'd bought the Hopper he’d destroyed. 
The language of things. 

What he'd first noticed about her—her Asi- 
atic pallor, the porcelain smoothness of her 
skin—was more emphatic, probably because of 
her weeping. She had the ageless look of some- 
one who'd been kept in a darkened room her 
whole life: the luminous delicacy of her face, her 
small shoulders, her slender hands. In contrast 
was the fullness of her breasts, which seemed 
to have a personality of their own—she leaned, 
and they seemed to swing for him. Why had he 
not noticed her beauty before? 

“I know you,” he said. 

“Mara,” she said. 


“How about a cup of coffee?” 

At the nearby outdoor café, she told him she 
was being evicted for not paying her rent. And 
the reason she had no money was that Faris had 
laid her off after Minor Watt had stopped buying 
pictures. “No one’s buying art these days.” 

In this period, Minor Watt felt responsible 
for much that was happening in the world of 
business, and in the city generally. He sensed 
that he had influenced great shifts of money, not 
just in the art market but all over, because art 
was linked to so many areas of the economy. His 
destruction had made art an even more valuable 
commodity. 

“T used to destroy my artwork,” he said. “ You 
know I’m famous for that. I sometimes think 
that it was my wish to be an ascetic.” 

“No,’ Mara said, and got his attention—no 
one ever disagreed with him. She went on, “As- 
cetics are driven by pride, the desire to be like 
gods. You are different from anyone else.” 

He stared at the pretty lips that had said 
this. He thought of installing Mara in his apart- 
ment—he had plenty of room. But he said, 
“How much are we talking about?” 

Mara mentioned a round figure. It was noth- 
ing to him, yet with facial expressions and move- 
ments of his head he made his habitual show of 
puzzling over the amount. 

He always carried a quantity of ready cash, 
in case he might see a piece he wanted to buy; 
and dealers almost swooned when they saw 
real money. He picked out the amount she had 
named from his wallet, and folded it, pushing it 
across the table, the way he might ante up ina 
poker game. 

Palming the money, Mara began to cry again, 
and then dabbing her eyes she wrote something 
on a napkin and put it into his hand. And, as 
though overcome by his kindness, she hurried 
away, without another word. 

He saw that a telephone number had been 
stabbed into the limp napkin. But he didn’t call 
her. Almost a week went by; and she called him, 
asking him whether he wished to visit her. 

“Because you're responsible for my being 
here,” she said. “I make good coffee.” 

Had she forgotten saying that? When he vis- 
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ited her she opened a bottle of wine and poured 
him a glass. 

“How have you been doing?” 

“You know this economy better than I do. I’ve 
sent out a million applications.” 

He knew she meant: I don’t have any work. 

“I know the art galleries are hurting.” 

“You did them a huge favor,” she said. “But 
my background is finance.” 

She was a banker, reduced to flunkying for 
Tony Faris. To make it easier for her, he said, 
“How much do you need?” 

She mentioned a figure, raised it by a third, 
smiled sadly. She said, “Ill pay you back with 
my first paycheck.” 

She took the money and made it disappear in 
her pale hand. She was beautiful, perhaps the 
more so for looking submissive, with her slightly 
tangled hair, wearing her best dress. She had a 
dancer’s legs—slender and yet strong, like her 
fingers, and her head was small and well shaped 
on her long neck. 

As he was reflecting on her doll-like beauty— 
thinking Chinese? Cambodian?—she said, “The 
first time I saw you with Faris in the gallery I 
knew you were powerful—the way you carried 
yourself. I knew you by reputation. I hadn't real- 
ized how young and handsome you were.” 

“Very kind of you,” Minor Watt said. “Made 
my day.” 

And as he got up to leave, Mara said, “You 
don’t have to rush off.” 

He said, “I’m tempted to stay.” 

But he kissed her lightly and left, wondering 
at this turn of events. 

Then it was he who called her, and met her 
again at the café in the park; he offered her more 
money, and she took it without mentioning that 
she'd pay him back. This happened two more 
times. It seemed that his giving her money kept 
her from finding a job, though at the third meet- 
ing she said she was still sending out applica- 
tions. 

“Anyone interested?” 

“Sporadically,” she said, and held his hand, 
tugging. She told him about her family, from 
Mizoram in Assam, all Baptists, yet with an 
ancient pedigree. Her full name was Mara Lal 
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Pawl. That was how she’d known the Naga neck- 
lace and the khanjjar and the silver dah. But she 
was alone here; she had not found another Mizo 
in New York. Minor Watt thought, Imagine! 

“Meet me tomorrow,” he said, and specified 
a store on Madison Avenue. 

He took her to buy jewelry; he helped her 
pick out some shoes. She selected some clothes, 
he sat while she tried them on, and he thought 
how she was like a small daughter saying, “How 
do you like my new dress, Daddy?” He paid for 
the clothes. 

Walking away from the last store—Barneys— 
around the corner to the Pierre for a drink, he 
said, “You should have a boyfriend, pretty girl 
like you.” 

“Fired him,” she said. “Besides, I have you.” 

He did not reply, just kept walking, and he 
could see that she was thrown. He said, “Would 
you do something for me?” 

Mara didn’t hesitate. She said, “Anything.” 

He let her move into an empty apartment in 
one of the buildings he owned that was visible 
from where he lived. Using binoculars he could 
sometimes see her at her window. He began to 
live for these glimpses, Mara flashing past, or 
lingering to look out, not knowing that she was 
being caressed by his gaze. 

Minor Watt went on visiting in the oblique 
way of a wealthy and secretive friend. He sat and 
held her in a scrutinizing way, thinking: What is 
it about her that makes her lovely? The only way 
to possess her was not to love her, but to support 
her, to satisfy her with money—and yet to keep 
her a little hungry and apart. He knew that feel- 
ing—the poor might be content with the little 
they have, but the rich always want more. Sonia 
had always resisted; her defiance subdued him, 
and he loved her, but he had never truly pos- 
sessed her. 

By the second month Mara in her acceptance 
became entirely dependent on him. 

“T saw Faris the other day,” he said. “He told 
me I| was ruthless.” 

“He doesn't know anything. You're really very 
compassionate.” 

“You think so?” 

She had a beautiful smile. “Oh, yes.” 


She didn’t know him. He was a stranger, as 
featureless as a bank, which was all he was to her, 
a source of light and money; her sole support. 

But with the connoisseurship he’d acquired 
over many years, he knew her well. She was as 
familiar to him as any object he’d studied, and 
like those objects she was an empty vessel, self- 
regarding, inward looking, even smug and need- 
ing to be held, like all the art he’d ever owned. 
But that didn’t matter. She was also one of a kind, 
exotic for being a Mizo, lovely in her own way, 
perhaps lovelier, more delicate and fragile, more 
breakable than any piece that had ever passed 
through his hands; and she belonged to him. 

What Minor Watt imagined happening, and 
what he rehearsed in his mind, was that on the 
anniversary of Sonia leaving him, the beginning 
of the stock-market slide, he would take out the 
dah that Mara had once recognized and named, 
he would carry it to the apartment that she oc- 
cupied, and he would confront her, gripping the 
foot-long dagger by its silver hilt. And then, as 
before, when facing Sonia with the rare vase, 
he would hope for inspiration. Perhaps nothing 
would happen. Perhaps in dramatic finality he 
would lift his hand and slash Mara’s throat and 
watch her bleed to death on the carpet from 
Khotan. And he would say to all the people who 
condemned him, “Now do you see?” 

What actually happened was that he visited 
the apartment, the dah tucked inside his jacket. 
Mara smiled when she let him in, but she also 
seemed to notice that his posture was odd. He 
was slightly canted to one side, favoring a crease 
in his jacket. 

Minor Watt touched her, smoothing her pale 
slender neck with his fingers, a characteristic 
gesture. : 

Then he said, “I’m not going to hurt you.” 

Mara stepped back, with widened eyes, mov- 
ing her lips, as though translating what he had 
just said into her own language, and terrified 
dy it. Surprised by her reaction—why wasn't 
she reassured?—Minor Watt slipped his hand 
deneath his jacket and located the knife. But 
Mara was quicker; she moved on him with an 
yld-fashioned slap, an efficient Asiatic chop, and 
‘he knife clattered to the hardwood floor. She 


dived at it and witha sweeping gesture grasped 
the handle, shook off its scabbard and poked 
the blade at him. Flapping his hands in distress, 
Minor Watt shrieked—his own voice scared 
him: she had cut him, she had drawn blood. No 
one had ever injured him. Fearing for his life, 
he grew small, as Mara loomed. In that moment 
she ceased to be ornamental. She was a horror 
to him—as though one of his pieces of art had 
come alive; turning into tribeswoman, suddenly 
feline, with blazing eyes, she pointed the dagger 
at him. 

Minor Watt was murmuring as though in 
prayer, pleading for his life, as Mara said, “This 
is a Burmese dah, but we have similar knives in 
Mizoram. Some are well made. Most of them 
are tools,” she went on, examining the blade, 
“instruments for cutting—for killing.” Now she 
held it to his anguished face. “They are not tro- 
phies. Not art—but useful objects. Now I think 
you know that.” 

Minor Watt backed away, looking at the ugly 
thing in her hand, reminding her that he had 
been kind to her. 

“Here’s what I want you to do for me,” Mara 
said. 

“Anything,” he said. 

“Remove all your clothes,” she said. 

“Please.” 

Without raising her voice, Mara repeated her 
request. And he obeyed, undressing slowly, and 
finally stepping out of his boxer shorts, one hand 
cupped for the sake of modesty at his groin, the 
other raised to protect his face, at the level of 
the blade. 

Begging her now, he was gabbling, and Mara’s 
look of disgust convinced him that she meant to 
kill him. She made as if to slash him, but only 
nicked his chin. Even so, he howled at the sight 
of the blood that dripped on his pale belly. 

She prodded again, moving him with the 
blade into the elevator and to the ground floor, 
then let him run. And—grateful, eager—he fled 
from the apartment, out of the building, naked, 
his hands and body smeared, absurd, from 
touching his wounds; and on the busy street, 
a laughingstock, a hilarious news item in these 
anxious times. O 
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Viking 1 


Viking Lander 1 made its final transmission 
to Earth November 11, 1982 
—NASA 


On approach to Mars, dunefields in the distance, 
the spacecraft descends within a storm of dust 
before landing on the Golden Plain, Chryse Planitia, 
which is a vast and stony desert, a graveyard 

of shadows cast sanguine in their repose. 


Cameras click in shuttered housings. The landscape 

a pornographic scene caught in apertures 

opened wide: sand tables in their martial aspect, 

compass points, barchan dunes, the far horizon's body line 
in rocky silhouette, where Earth is a small, warm light 
rising zenith blue beyond the dusk, where | am still a boy, 
barefoot on the wet grass of the San Joaquin valley, 

the millions of miles between made closer by opposition. 


In the old days, they say the desert Arabs hung lanterns 
high in the date palms, a guide for friends and strangers 
traveling by night. And maybe that's what I'm doing 

as | search for lamps in the night's vast amphitheater, 
even if | don’t know how to put it into words— 

I'm searching for the face on Mars, so much like our own, 
made from dust and to dust returning, the wind’s erosion 
calling into the void with that brutal instrument, pain. 
And like so many before me, | listen. 

| want to hear how the great questions posed by ruin 

are given the elegant response of stone. 


How we, like Aphrodite, are seduced. 


ALBERT GOLDBARTH 





True Void 


“Until the 1920s physicists viewed the vacuum much as the rest 
of us still do: as a.true void. That all changed with the birth 

of quantum mechanics. According to that theory, [empty] 
space is seething with energy and particles that flit into and 
out of existence.” 

—arranged from Discover (Tim Folger, 2008) 


You don't have to tell me. 

Not after the party that Edie attended 

without Ty for the first time. Everybody 

could see how lost she was 

—as if the poles and the North Star and the Southern Cross 
had been buried with him, like glittering jewels 

in his casket. Out on the patio 

she began a muted sobbing. When that dwindled away 

| rubbed her shoulders, attempting to work 

the immediacy of the sorrow away. The shoulders 

and down the stations of the spine. 

| know that “solid” matter is “really” empty space; 

an inscrutable Matterhorn rock, a ticketed Volvo, 

the human body in all of its whacko variety... 

a momentary coalition of subatomic happenstance 

in emptiness. | know that in my head; ah, but 

my fingers know the shoulders are a Stonehenge 

in our flesh, a hard—a nearly archeological— 

Tikal, and Sphinx, and Babylonian Gates, all 

with their mourners grouped at the base in their ritual garb, 
all with their wizard-astronomers yearning to understand 
the far star-wheel, Abu Simbel, Teotihuacan, 

and along the lovely pavingstones of the Appian Way 
that trail from the skull to the cleft and its hummocks. 


She said: “He's nothing now. | know that: 

nothing. And now when | get back home from a day 
of whatever, nothing's awaiting me, 

and | enter a night of nothing.” Then a silence; 

| can almost fancy | hear the rusty squeak 

of the moon in its circuit. Then she says, 
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“Albert, do you remember that time he [this], 
the time we [that],” with all of the details, 
some of them already growing 
legendary... 

The Portuguese ship 
that navigated across the drawn line, into what 
the map had designated, in rough translation, 
Annihilation. lt disappeared, 
as the sages of maritime misadventure knew 
it would have to disappear. The end of the story. 


Except that it returned, years later; unloaded 

its cargo; left again, for the nothingness, 

for more rare metals, some as hard as stone 

and some as shapeable as butter; beads 

like the dew left from a rainbow; spices; 

herbs that purge the bile; and a dozen birds 

that could dance to a pipe, around the brim of a hat, 
and had learned to curse like the drunkest of sailors. 


ALBERT GOLDBARTH 





Smallish 


The real wing of a real angel. ..? That 

would be the travel of light through the universe. 

Now imagine both wings ...no, we can't. 

Instead, medieval artists set them 

onto a figure’s shoulders, made a backpack, made them 
glorified epaulettes, so that the Annunciation 

can fit into Mary's room. One task 

of a window is to domesticate the sky. 

| make this process sound unappealing, | know, 

but that isn’t my intention: we're 

the atoms of stars, the atoms of what preceded the stars, 
reorganized to the confines of Earth: and so 

our understanding needs to breed for smallness. 

It’s like “love” or “terror”... we require 

the smallish people in books and paintings. 

Ahab. Anna Karenina. Whitney Houston's songs. 
Because we need to outlast hurt, 

Audubon has given us this flamingo 

patiently waiting on one exactly rendered leg. 

Because we must absorb a cosmos 

we can't comprehend, we've been given this infant 

by Mary Cassatt, who homes in toward the nipple 

with complete faith in supply-and-demand. 

Le Funk, an uptown dance bar: all the whoopass 

and canoodle of the human race seems squeezed inside 
this thumping strobe-lit oblong; “| will always love you,” 
Whitney Houston sings, although that “always” gets 
relayed in under six minutes of deejay time. 

The earliest moon we depicted: 

was scored on a stone from a creek. 

Big stone: little stone. 
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Dark Bird 


What do you want with me today, dark bird? 

Why are you flying low, beneath that branch? 

| know your shadow: you were long since gone, 

My killdeer, rough-winged swallow, mourning dove, 


Death plays its flute with all your bones, dark bird, 
You brood within my nest of breath, dark bird, 
Your razor claw is in my eye, dark bird, 

Sweet finches are in blossom here, dark bird, 


My father's dying now, dark bird, you know, 

He feels your shadow now, dark bird, you know, 
His bones are hollow now, dark bird, you know, 
He's turned to feathers now, dark bird, you know, 


Take to another land, dark bird, fly now, 

Go snap sweet sunflower souls, dark bird, fly now, 
A thousand deaths await you there, dark bird, 

Fly fast dark bird fly fast fly past dark bird 


KEVIN HART 





Grandmother, Charlottesville 


Poor thing, | see you just one step outside 
That smooth cruel paradise, a lumpy bag 

In either hand, a hill to climb, a hot ° 

Small house to get to, half an hour from here, 


The air grown fat and sweaty everywhere, 

But talk won't make it any easier, 

Won't make old feet go any faster, no, 

Won't make wild sun slide right behind that hill 


A moment sooner than God wants it to: 

My Grandma would have said the same, you know, 
Two bags hard dragging on her wrists, her dog 

Fat in her shopping basket, tongue all loose, 


And unforgiving London with its ice, 

Its big-mouthed blast of wind around her throat, 
As she came up the Heathway, pulling hard, 
With something on the tip of her dry tongue, 


Something she thought to say to her old man, 
When he got home that night, but very late, 
Smelling of railway oil and pipe smoke, yes, 
One step from doing better, just one step. 
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Elegy with Construction Sounds, Water, Fish 


A nail gun fires into wooden scaffolding up the hill— 
the skeleton of a roof unfolding above the trees. 

Rat tat tat. Bunk bunk bunk. There is music, 

and there is music—the tap of a hammer 
smoothing out a mistake. Tall hillside grass 

sways, and the houses tucked into the valley 

don't do anything. They don't rock 

like the black shoulders of mourners. 


Something is chirping in the yard, 

but in Yiddish the skies are empty 

of birds. An air-conditioning unit hums. 
The mountains cup the houses the way 

a boy might half-moon his hands together 
to catch water from a hose that arcs 

and splats on cement—skin of water, skin 
of pavement. We spend all night outside 


staining the deck. The night my grandmother dies 

we have to do something. The night my grandmother dies 
| dream of my dead friend Chris. He gives me 

a fish and | skin it, roll up its white flesh, 

secure it with a toothpick on a basement work table. 
There is a dearth of fish in Yiddish. In my dream, 

Chris and | go out at sunset, roam the streets 

of what seems like Queens. He walks off 


with his school bag slung sideways across his chest 
before | can show him the Friday ladies in hats, 

the Friday candy store, the whiskered carp slapping 
the sides of white bathtubs of my childhood 

while my grandmother, bare-armed, wigless, 
stands over the kitchen sink with a mallet. 
Whatever is chirping in the tall hill grass 

won't quit. Yiddish is a world devoid 


of trees. My grandmother is dead. 

We each took turns burying her 

with the rounded side of a shovel, 

the sluice of earth sliding over metal. 

The dirt hit her wooden box—each clod * 
and rock. You've heard the sound before, 
There is clover in the yard, but Yiddish 
has almost no flowers. My aunt will set 


a white towel, a pitcher of water 
on the stoop. We will wash death 


from our hands before we enter her house, 


There is music, and there is music. 
There is water from a plastic pitcher 
hitting slate pavers, silenced by skin. 
There are valleys with houses tucked 
into them and something trilling 


in the grass, and there is Yiddish— 

my grandmother's Galicianer accent, 
shorthand for a thumping resilient 
nameless thing that refuses to leave us, 
refuses to sing. 
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Ballard Locks 


Air-struck, wound-gilled, ladder 
upon ladder of them thrashing 
through froth, herds of us climb 
the cement stair to watch 
this annual plunge back to dying, spawn; 
so much twisted light 
the whole tank seethes in a welter of bubbles: 
more like sequined 
purses than fish, champagned explosions 
beneath which the ever-moving 
smolt fume smacks against glass, churns them up 
to lake from sea level, the way, 
outside, fishing boats are dropped or raised 
in pressured chambers, hoses spraying 
the salt-slicked undersides a cleaner clean. 
Now the vessels 
can return to dock. Now the fish, 
in their similar chambers, rise and fall 
along the weirs, smelling the place 
instinct makes for them, 
city's pollutants sieved 
through grates: keeping fish 
where fish will spawn, but changing the physics of it, 
changing ours as well: 
one giant world encased 
with plastic rock, seaweed transplanted 
in thick ribbons for schools to rest in 
before they work their way up 
the industrious journey: past 
shipyard, skyline, playground; 
past bear-cave, past ice-valley; past the place 
my father’s father would, 
as a child, have stood with crowds 
and shot at them with guns 
then scooped them from the river with a net, such 
silvers, pinks cross-hatched in black: 


now there's protective glass 
behind which gray shapes shift: change 
then change again. Can you see the jaws 
thickening with teeth, scales 
beginning to plush themselves with blood; can you see 
there is so little distinction here 
between beauty, violence, utility? 
The water looks like boiling sun. 
A child has turned his finger into a gun. 
Bang, the ladders say 
as they bring up fish into too-bright air, then down again, 
while the child watches the glass 
revolve its shapes into a hiss of light. 
Bang, the boy repeats. 
His finger points and points. 
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RICARDO PAU-LLOSA 


Dos Gardenias Para Ti 


“Cultivo una rosa blanea, .. ." 
—José Mart! 


The seed's the show 

all the petal seats are arranged for, 
Between bulbous heads we angle 

for a view, and these suede 

white honey scabs between 

fingertips used to cash 

must have taught our ancients 

to arc the hills in alternates, 

to fluid the dense gathering. 

We pour ourselves 

down the concentric drain 

to where character and actor 

rub together to become one 
cold-spark endearing mask 

flagrant yet carriable into the meal 

of days. Its quotable petals 

strewn from lips when life demands 
the erudite perdition of a thought 

into the vulgate air, greasy, loud, 

a mumbled comforter that says 

we must return there, to the theater, 
next week, Tyranos is on the marquee, 
and later Medea will roll off fiery, 

fat and free to our chagrin, So it went 
as well upon our island stage, marbled too 
and torn no less, Pepe on his gardenia 
horse, pleading for white roses on his tomb, 
plaything of a gun in his spiraling fist, 
hoping for a career move when it hit 
and landed us in his history, Fed up 
with the unwashed balls of war, 
hoarse from eantankering the generals 
about republics, he figured rightly 

we were wrong but pourable, 
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— and sinking. Bread like cork and stubborn. 


islands floats in all weathers. 
We are the daily bread at market. 
fet _ There's always, near the stage, 
a noisy market. For you loud Pepe, 
dos gardenias. As the song says, you'll know us 
when they wilt. Just pipe down now, 
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ESSAY 


Workshopping the Next Generation 
of American War Literature 


by Michael David Lukas 


I n addition to precipitating the Baby Boom, 
the rise of the suburbs, the expansion of 
higher education, and a growing sophistication 
of the national palate, the flood of soldiers re- 
turning home after the end of World War II had 
a signal impact on American literature. More 
than sixty years after the end of the war, the 
work of writers such as Joseph Heller, Howard 
Nemeroy, Saul Bellow, Kurt Vonnegut, Randall 
Jarrell, and Norman Mailer continue to be read 
in graduate seminars, book clubs, and high 
school classrooms across the country. 

The connection between war and writing 
is as old as literature itself. The experience of 
war provides aspiring writers with a venerated 
subject, as well as a sense of legitimacy and 
gravitas. At the same time, writing about war 
can give soldiers a chance to organize and make 
meaning from what is a fundamentally chaotic 
experience. As the former Poet Laureate and 
WWII veteran Richard Wilbur reflected in an 
interview for the NEA’s Operation Homecoming 
documentary: “If you're a soldier existing under 
combat conditions or threatened with combat 
conditions, you're going to feel rather disrupted. 
You'll be disrupted by fear and uncertainty and 
simply the strangeness of fighting a war. And 
writing poems is a way, a small way, to put some 
of your life and mind in order.” 

Following the path blazed by World War II 
veterans, a number of more recent American 
writers have used their experiences in the Viet- 
nam War as a source of inspiration. As Tobias 
Wolff, a Vietnam veteran and longtime professor 
of creative writing at Stanford University, put it 
in the same documentary: 
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I'd always known I would wear the uniform. 
It was essential to my idea of legitimacy. 
The men I'd respected when growing up had 
all served, and most of the writers I looked 
up to: Norman Mailer, Irwin Shaw, James 
Jones, Erich Maria Remarque, and of course, 
Hemingway, to whom I turned for guidance 
in all things. Military service was not an 
incidental part of their histories. They were 
unimaginable apart from it. 


While the Vietnam War is associated most 
closely with films—like “Platoon,” “Full Metal 
Jacket,” and “Apocalypse Now”—the end of the 
war also saw an outpouring of important work 
by veteran writers, books such as Wolff’s In Pha- 
raoh’s Army, Yusuf Komunyakaa’s Dien Cai Dau, 
and Michael Herr’s Dispatches. 

After nearly a decade of US soldiers fighting 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, it seems reasonable 
to ask: where is the literature of our current 
conflicts? Brian Turner’s poetry collection 
Here, Bullet, garnered praise when it came out 
in 2005, and a number of veterans have pub- 
lished memoirs (Melia Meichelbock’s In the 
Company of Soldiers, Nathaniel Fick’s One Bullet 
Away, and John Crawford’s The Last True Story 
I'll Ever Tell, to name a few). But aside from 
these and a smattering of shorter works, the 
literature of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
has yet to emerge. 


Perhaps the basic circumstances of military 


service now differ from those of the last century. 
As Robert Olen Butler, a professor of creative 
writing at Florida State University and a Viet- 
nam veteran, pointed out, the lack of a draft 
fundamentally changes the composition of the 
military: 


Most of the best writers in Vietnam did not 
go there voluntarily. They maintained that 
sense of distance from what they were doing 
because they weren't there from a natural 
personal impulse. They were not ontologi- 
cally comfortable with the role they were 
cast in. . . If you go there involuntarily the 
intensities of war make you doubt even more 
profoundly why you are there. 


Perhaps today’s literarily inclined veterans 
are drawn to other, more contemporary forms 
of expression. And indeed, posting on Face- 
book and blogging from the field are so com- 
mon among soldiers that the military recently 
decided to clamp down on such pursuits. 

Or perhaps it’s just a matter of time. Some of 
the best American war literature took decades 
to emerge. A Farewell to Arms came out in 1929, 
more than a decade after the armistice treaty, 
and Catch-22 wasn’t published until sixteen years 
after Japan surrendered on the decks of the USS 
Missouri. 

Whenever this generation of veterans be- 
gins writing, many will have to contend with 
something Hemingway and Heller never did: 
the MFA workshop. Although graduate creative 
writing programs have been around since the GI 
Bill, this generation of veterans will be the first 
to filter through the MFA workshop en masse. 


FLIP TO THE AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY OF ANY NOVEL, Col- 
lection of short stories, or collection of poetry 
published in the past decade and more often 
than not you will see the three letters, MFA, sig- 
nifying a Master of Fine Arts degree. MFA pro- 
grams are a boon to aspiring writers who want 
‘ime to write, an opportunity to study and net- 
work with “real writers,’ and a chance to put off 
real life” for another few years. And university 
idministrators, seeing low overhead, high profit 
nargins, and an expanded crop of teaching as- 
istants, have responded to the demand for MFA 
rograms with great enthusiasm. In his recent 
00k, The Program Era: Postwar Fiction and the 
tise of Creative Writing, Mark McGurl, a profes- 
or at UCLA, writes that the number of graduate 


creative writing programs in the United States 
grew nearly sevenfold between 1975 and 2005, 
from fifty-two to more than three hundred and 
fifty. Whether that’s a good or a bad thing de- 
pends on whom you ask. 

Critics of the “MFA aesthetic” assail the 
workshop’s homogenizing nature, its focus on 
craft and career as opposed to vision and imagi- 
nation. In the eyes of its detractors, D. W. Fenza 
wrote in The Writer’s Chronicle, MFA writing 
workshops are “places where the fog of spiritual 
malaise is so thick that one’s own self becomes 
the only reference point—a self misled by the 
disembodied discussions of technique and ca- 
reerism that drift over the seminar table.” For- 
mer University of Michigan professor John W. 
Aldrige called MFA programs a vast “assembly 
line” that produces “small, sleek, clonal fabrica- 
tions of literature.” The implicit contrast here is 
to writers like Whitman, Twain, and Heming- 
way, writers who really “lived” before they 
started writing. As Poetry Foundation President 
John Barr wrote, 


Each year, MFA programs graduate thou- 
sands of students who have been trained to 
think of poetry as a career, and to think that 
writing poetry has something to do with 
credentials. The effect of these programs on 
the art form is to increase the abundance of 
poetry, but to limit its variety ... Will the 
next Walt Whitman be an MFA graduate? 
Somehow it seems hard to imagine. 


In lamenting the rise of the MFA and the 
demise of literary authenticity, critics like Barr, 
Aldrige, and Thomas Wolfe—whose 1989 essay 
“Stalking the Billion-Footed Beast” argued for 
a return to reportage-driven realism—seem to 
imply that MFA programs have domesticated 
American literature. In doing so, they fall (wit- 
tingly or unwittingly) into a dichotomy first 
articulated seventy years ago by literary critic 
Philip Rahv. In his seminal essay, “Paleface and 
Redskin,” originally published in the Kenyon 
Review, Rahv contends that American writers 
“tend to group themselves around two polar 
types,” palefaces and redskins: 
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Consider the immense contrast between 
the drawing-room fictions of Henry James 
and the open air poems of Walt Whitman. 
Compare Melville’s decades of loneliness, 
his tragic failure, with Mark Twain’s boister- 
ous career and dubious success. At one pole 
there is the literature of the lowlife world 
of the frontier and of the big cities; at the 
other the thin, solemn, semi-clerical culture 
of Boston and Concord. The fact is that the 
creative mind in America is fragmented and 
one-sided. For the process of polarization 
has produced a dichotomy between experi- 
ence and consciousness. 


These days, Rahv’s dichotomy isn’t so clear cut. 
As New York Times literary critic Michiko Kaku- 
tani rightly pointed out in an April 2000 essay: 


It’s clear now that the most exciting writers 
at work today—both in the United States 
and abroad—have transcended Rahy’s great 
artistic schism and done so with remark- 
able energy and élan. Such masters of the 
contemporary novel as Don DeLillo, Toni 
Morrison, Thomas Pynchon and Salman 
Rushdie—along with a new generation of 
writers like Dave Eggers, David Foster Wal- 
lace and Zadie Smith—have discovered a 
myriad of ways to fuse the cerebral and the 
visceral, the high and the low, the world of 
ideas and the world of raw experience. 


But the basic divide between experience and 
consciousness still retains authority. Although 
its contours have shifted somewhat, the pale- 
face/redskin dynamic continues to play out 
in American literature, especially in the MFA 
workshop. 

In critiquing the self-reflective careerism of 
MFA programs, the aforementioned critics seem 
to imply that the writing workshop is an inher- 
ently paleface institution, a sterile factory for 
the production of highly-refined, interior work 
about the tragedies that punctuate our daily 
lives. The contemporary redskin, meanwhile, 
is heralded for exploring the rugged terrain of 
experience. While many present-day redskin 
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writers have MFAs, they tend to cultivate out- 
sider identities, tracing their pedigrees through 
famously individualist writers such as Whitman, 
Twain, Mailer, Hemingway, and Steinbeck, writ- 
ers who cut their teeth on the battlefield and 
the wide open spaces of the frontier. Writing 
about war tends, by virtue of its inherent dan- 
ger and externality, to fall in the redskin camp. 
Even those writers who focus on the more inte- 
rior, meditative aspects of war—writers such as 
Anthony Swofford and Richard Wilbur—often 
find themselves grouped with redskin writers 
like Tim O’Brien and Denis Johnson. 

One might assume that introducing a genera- 
tion of recently returned veterans to the MFA 
workshop could precipitate a grand clash of 
redskins and palefaces, with the muddy com- 
bat boots of experience tromping through the 
tastefully decorated drawing room of interior- 
ity. In reality, the combination of warriors and 
workshops has produced a more subtle tension. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CHALLENGE of writing about 
war is to translate an indescribable experience 
into language. As Gabe Hudson, the author of 
Dear Mr. President and a former rifleman in the 
Marines, wrote in a recent email: 


Writing war fiction is nearly impossible. The 
word ‘war’ is primordial—it’s stitched into 
our DNA—and no matter what you think 

of war, the word itself is somehow sacred. 
The word ‘war’ represents language on the 
far edge of what language can do, trying to 
name what can’t be named. 


Although Hudson is a creative writing profes- 
sor himself and expressed great gratitude for the 
support he received while pursuing his MFA at 
Brown, he is skeptical about the value of an MFA 
workshop for a recently returned veteran. “The 
academy and the composition of war literature 
isn't necessarily a natural fit,” he wrote. “There’s 
the danger that workshops might bleed your 
work of its requisite edge, or that your personal 
workshop ecosystem isn’t equipped to nurture 
your artistic vision.” 


For his part, Robert Olen Butler sees no in- 
herent disjuncture between MFA workshops 
and writing about war. He worries, however, 
that recently returned veterans might not have 
enough distance from their wartime experience. 
“The vets I’ve had, their experience has been too 
close to them. They have not forgotten enough. 
It took me eight years to be able to write well 
about Vietnam,” he said. “I needed every minute 
of it, to assimilate into my unconscious the abid- 
ing and important essence of my experience.” 

But what do they, the writing student- 
veterans themselves, have to say about their 
MFA programs? Most I spoke to for this essay 
emphasized the highly professional, support- 
ive nature of their workshops. “Everybody has 
something unique to bring to the workshop,” 
said Brian Van Reet, a first year MFA student at 
the Michener Center in Austin who spent a year 
with the 1st Calvary Division near Baghdad. “I’ve 
mostly just felt really accepted. The nervousness 
of workshopping a story is the same no matter 
what you're writing about.” In his workshop 
at the University of Massachusetts at Boston, 
Vietnam veteran and poet George Kovach said 
that “the discussion was always focused on the 
work itself, and that suits me fine.” Describing 
his time at the lowa Writers’ Workshop, Roman 
Skaskiw said. “It was awesome. The best couple 
years of my life. I had a full beard, a pot smoking 
girlfriend, and a profound visceral distrust for 
my government.” 

For these individual writers, the primary 
challenge of the MFA workshop has been the 
alienation that comes from writing about an ex- 
perience unfamiliar to the rest of the workshop. 
Roy Scranton, an Iraq War veteran who has par- 
ticipated in graduate level writing classes at the 
New School, found it hard to workshop writing 
“no one else in the room can relate to.” 


If you're workshopping a love story that’s 
one thing. If you are workshopping about an 
experience no one can relate to, it seems like 
you are really going uphill . . . [In] some of 
these classes I was the only vet in the room 
and I felt as if I was representing the entire 
war experience, what it was like for all vets. 


Brian Van Reet compared his experience 
in workshops at the University of Missouri to 
that of a classmate from Kenya. “She was writ- 
ing about stuff that was foreign to most of the 
people in the workshop. In a way I’m writing 
about a foreign culture too.” That ability to make 
the foreign feel intimate, Van Reet reflected, to 
bridge the gap between the reader and page, is 
a mark of good writing. 

The “foreignness” of military life combined 
with a proliferation of stereotypes about war, 
however, can create strong expectations about 
what war writing should be. In his workshops 
at the New School, for example, Roy Scranton 
said he found a “tendency to expect trauma nar- 
rative.” 


I've had difficult experiences with a couple 
teachers, who thought they knew how | 
should write about it. They hadn’t had the 
experience themselves but they thought they 
knew all about it. One wanted more vio- 
lence. Another one saw everything through 
the framework of combat and recovery. 


“There is so much pressure on your memo- 
ries,’ said Roman Skaskiw. “So much expecta- 
tion that you will be a victim or a hero.” In his 
first workshop at Iowa, he recalled, a classmate 
went so far as to challenge the veracity of the 
details in his story. “She said ‘You are using the 
wrong terms for military stuff’ and said you need 
to live an experience before you write about it.” 
When Skaskiw informed her that he had just 
returned from four and a half years as a rifle 
platoon leader and a company executive officer 
in Iraq, the classmate retracted her critique. 

Some writers who are veterans would just as 
soon shed the label “veteran writer” altogether. 
Blaine Graves Garrison, a recent graduate of the 
University of Michigan’s MFA program and a 
former naval officer, wrote about this issue in 
a recent email: “For the same reasons that it is 
inadequate to exclusively group and understand 
writers based on their ethnicity, gender, sexual 
orientation, religion, etc., I resist the phrase ‘vet- 
eran writer.” Mark McGurl addresses this ques- 
tion directly in The Program Era, writing about 
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ihe emergence of “a virtual cultural identity ema 
nating from the authoritative experience of war,’ 
li is thus, he writes, “that we can speak of Tim 
CO yiien 


serise that the psychic wounds inflieted on him 


as a VietnamAmerican writer, in the 


in his year of combat have become foundational 
io a career in the same way that Roth's Jewish 
nese has.” Vor veterans of our current wars in lraq 
and Afghanistan, (his “virtual cultural identity,” 
reinforced in the context of the MFA workshop, 
might be difficult to shed, particularly if the pub 
lishing industry retains its obsessions with news 


hooks and the memoir of trauma, 


One COULD ARGUE ALL DAY about the influence 
ol MUA programs on American wat literature, 
Meanwhile, the workshop model is spreading, 
albeit ina somewhat modified form, In the past 
lew years, velerans-only writing workshops 
have sprung up in VA centers and military bases 
across (he country, Ranging from national pro 
eranis such as the NIA® Operation Homecom 
ing and the IVAW's Warrior Writer Project to 
smaller, local programs like the veterans work 
shop al NYU, these workshops focus on building 
community and getting the story out, for thera 
peutic as well as literary purposes, 

“The most important thing about this kind of 
a workshop,” said Lauren McClung, who taught 
NYU's veterans writing workshop last year, “was 
sitting together and being able to talk about the 
wat, (heir family lives, their personal lives, Hay 
ing (hat connection with each other was the most 
powerful (hing about the workshop,” In such a 
context, (he sense of community is not ineiden: 
fal tothe production of literature, Roy Seranton, 
who participated in MeClung’s workshop, said 
that while the participants had vastly different 
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levels of experience “all of them brought a de- 
sire to connect and a willingness to talk about 
what happened, That sense of community really 
rade it work,” Sally Drumm, the founder of the 
Milspeak Creative Writing Seminars in South 
Carolina, does not see her class as therapeutic 
per se. However, she said “I’m a firm believer in 
the power of narrative writing to heal wounds 
of memory ,,. It helps people to survive, We 
learned through the Vietnam vets what happens 
when people are silent, We can't let that happen 
to this new generation of vets.” 

This desire to connect is at the heart of all lit- 
erature, no matter the context of its production, 
And it applies to readers as well as writers. The 
literature about war allows readers to see the 
human face of events that have been reduced 
to headlines and body counts, After nearly a de- 
cade of fighting, we can forget that our coun- 
try is at war on multiple fronts, Even when we 
remember, we are disconnected from the fear 
and uncertainty and strangeness of fighting a 
war, Reading the work of veterans, said John 
Peede, director of Operation Homecoming, helps 
“the American public to understand war on an 
intimate level, They see the crawler across the 
CNN screen, they read a newspaper headline 
about an LED ina city they aren't familiar with; 
that's much different than reading a memoir 
about who those seven marines were who died.” 


4 


‘ 


The effect of the writing workshop on the next 


generation of American war literature remains 
to be seen, But no matter where they are writ 
ten—in an MFA program, a VA center, or the 
reading room of a public library—the stories 
and poems of our veterans are an essential piece 
of understanding who we are, as a country at 
war and as the citizens in whose name the wars 
are waged, @ 


' 
‘ 
| 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Understanding 
Mathilda 


by Matthew Shaer 


Mathilda Savitch: A Novel, by Victor Lodato. FSG, $24 


sl ly he tone of Mathilda Savitch announces it- 
self from the start—the title reminiscent 
of Roald Dahl’s classic novel, the lilting pun on 
the word savage. The girl in question is young, 
although exactly how young, the reader never 
discovers. She is in school. She has two parents, 
both failed artists; she lives in a small town, ina 
small house with “window eyes, a window nose, 
and a door for a mouth.” Her life follows the 
familiar and furrowed contours of suburban ado- 
lescence. And yet as Mathilda announces, not 
twenty pages into the book, “I have my own be- 
liefs, self-invented.” She yanks stray hairs from 
the soft flesh on the top of her head and stores 
the hairs away in a jar. She pinches the family 
dog. She breaks dishes to spite her mother; she 
tortures insects. “It’s not the innocence of yes- 
teryear, that’s for sure,” she says. “Awful is easy 
if you make it your one and only.” 

Remarkably, this is Lodato’s debut novel—he 
is a successful poet and a playwright—and much 
of the early praise for the book has centered on 
the sheer acuity of the prose. It’s true: Mathilda 
never flags. We cannot escape her voice, which 
has a trace of Holden Caulfield’s wariness and 
the magical faculty of the best Daniel Handler 
inventions. She sees the world like a child; she 
explains herself like a French philosopher in the 
throes of an existential crisis. “Every second that 
goes by you're someone else. It’s unstoppable,” 
Mathilda muses, staring at her reflection in the 
mirror. “The clock ticks, everything is normal, 
but there’s a feeling of suspense in your stomach, 
What will happen, who will you become? Some- 
times I wish time would speed up so that I could 
have the face of my future now.” 


The crux of the story is the death of Mathil 
da’s older sister, Helene, who was pushed by a 
stranger in front of a passing train, A year atte 
the accident, Mathilda is no closer to learning 
the identity of the killer. In the meantime, het 
family is mired in suspended griet, stuck be 
tween mourning Helene and refusing to believe 
she is dead. When Mathilda mentions Helene’s 
name, she is sharply rebuked; the rest of the 
time, her parents plod around the house like the 
undead. One evening, Mathilda dons one of her 
sister's favorite dresses, hoping to elicit a smile 
from her mother. Instead, she gets a slap in the 
face. “Now she’s the one playing dead,” Mathilda 
thinks, watching her mother shake and shiver, 
“She won't open her eyes, Da looks at me like 
I've broken his stupid heart.” 

Mathilda Savitch, one imagines, will be hell 
on retailers. Here is a book working, and work 
ing well, with the conventions of at least three 
genres: the coming-of-age tale; the psychological 
thriller; and the literary exploration of middle 
class, middle-America discontent, We watch 
Mathilda trot off madly in search of the killer; 
back at home, her parents sit in their underwear, 
worriedly watching the reports of a terrorist at 
tack on a distant city, Later, Lodato deftly stages 
a basement sleepover, culminating in a botched 
make-out session and the arrival of burbling, 
uncontrollable jealousy, The juxtapositions 
are jarring but also illuminating—they yield a 
harrowing, refractory glimpse of what it really 
means to grow up. 

“There are beautiful things in the world and 
there are sad things and when they come to 
gether, they make a star,’ Mathilda explains to 
her psychiatrist, “The light is far away and the 
strangest part is that the light is inside you, But 
no matter how hard you look you can never see 
the star itself, you only see the reflection of it on 
a lake, which is also inside you.” The psychiatrist 
looks at Mathilda as if she’s crazy, But it is a testa 
ment to Lodato’s skill and the sweep of this lumi 
nous novel that we understand her every word, O 
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There Is No Place That 
Does Not See You 


by Craig Morgan Teicher 


The Poetry of Rilke: Bilingual Edition, by Rainier Maria 
Rilke, translated and edited by Edward Snow. North 
Point, $50 


R: has had plenty of remarkable trans- 
lators, most famously, Stephen Mitch- 
ell. All have produced fine versions of Rilke’s un- 
relentingly intense and sculptural poems, but 
only Edward Snow has tuned his ear to most 
or all of Rilke’s body of work. Snow, a scholar 
at Rice University, has translated more of Rilke 
into English than anyone else—almost all of his 
major collections, The Book of Images, both vol- 
umes of New Poems, Duino Elegies, and Sonnets 
to Orpheus, as well as the revelatory Uncollected 
Poems; in so doing, he has become Rilke’s best 
and most important ambassador to American 
readers. At last, healthy selections from all of 
these books are available in a single bilingual 
doorstopper which is sure to be the standard 
Rilke in English for a long time. 

For Rilke, everything visible is a frustrating 
mirror. The world taunts him, induces a longing 
to be more real, get closer, get out of his own way. 
“You must change your life,” says the world, as do 
both Mitchell and Snow, who translate the famous 
concluding sentence of “Archaic Torso of Apollo” 
in exactly the same way. It’s a small difference in 
the poem’s preceding line that sets the two transla- 
tors apart and shows that Snow understands Rilke 
better. Here is Mitchell’s final stanza of “Archaic 
Torso,’ which recalls an ancient statue of the titu- 
lar god, missing its arms, legs and head. The statue 


would not, from all the borders of itself, 

burst like a star: for here there is no place 

that does not see you. You must change 
your life. 


Here is Snow’s final stanza, in which the 
statue’s life would: 
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... not break from all its contours 

like a star: for there is no place 

that does not see you. You must change 
your life. 


To be fair, “all the borders of itself” is per- 
haps better, less awkward and more vivid, than 
Snow’s “from all its contours.” But the crucial 
difference is that Mitchell says, “here there is 
no place/that does not see you.” Snow omits 
the word “here” because he understands that for 
Rilke it is not merely the statue but everything 
in sight that demands change. 

This sense of the whole world as overwhelm- 
ing yet inaccessible suffuses all of Rilke’s poetry, 
nowhere more beautifully than in “The Spanish 
Trilogy” from The Uncollected Poems: 


Why must a man stand here like a shepherd— 

so exposed to excess of influence, 

involved so in this space full of happening 

that, merely leaning against a tree in the 
landscape, 

he'd have his fate, nothing else to do. 


This is Rilke at his most expansive and phil- 
osophical, and Snow renders the lines with a 
limpid intensity, like thought unfolding. Rilke’s 
shepherd is like Emerson’s “transparent eyeball,” 
taking everything in, but also like the statues of © 
Rilke’s mentor Rodin, which seem to burst from 
their bronze because the world is too much to 
contain. 

Finally, the Duino Elegies figure human con- 
sciousness as barring us from joining with reality. 
In “The Eighth Elegy,’ Rilke imagines animals 
as less cut off: “With all its eyes the animal 
world/beholds the Open.” We, on the other hand, 
train ourselves to stay stuck inside our skulls: 
“... from the first we take a child/ and turn him 
around and force him to gaze / backward and take 
in structure, not the Open.’ It is that “structure,” 
words that are too narrow to frame the vastness 
of experience, that Rilke hopes to reveal in his 
poems. In Snow’s hands, Rilke becomes clear as 
glass—as if the poems could be windows opening 
onto the world, rather than mirrors that show us 
ourselves obstructing the view. O 
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Cotton and Race in the Making of America: The Human 
Costs of Economic Power, by Gene Dattel. Ivan R. Dee, 
$28.95 
This fascinating book reminds us that what remains 
one of America’s most divisive issues has its roots in the 
dismal science. Dattel clearly demonstrates that any 
attempt to understand American slavery is doomed 
to failure unless there is a reckoning as well with the 
worldwide financial web that was taking shape around 
the cotton trade. In other words, globalization is noth- 
ing new. As the author notes, slavery before the in- 
vention of the cotton gin in 1793 was becoming less 
profitable and many foresaw—perhaps too optimis- 
tically—its dying a peaceful death. But with the rise 
of the Cotton Kingdom in the old Southwest, slavery 
was given new territory and showed signs of renewed 
vigor. While many have traditionally viewed cotton 
and race as simply Southern phenomena, Dattel dem- 
onstrates their centrality to the larger American story. 
He points out the countless ways in which Northern 
states—before and after the Civil War—made it dif- 
ficult, even impossible, for those held in slavery to 
leave the region of their enslavement. In so doing, he 
demonstrates powerfully that racism was a monopoly 
of no one region but had continental roots. The au- 
thor continues his account to the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury when mechanization broke much of that nexus, 
though leaving in its wake other problems perhaps 
even more insoluble. This is an excellent book with 
an important tale to tell. 

—Lou Tanner 


Dancing in the Dark: A Cultural History of the Great 
Depression, by Morris Dickstein. Norton, $29.95 
Dickstein, one of the ablest of chroniclers of Ameri- 
can cultural life, provides an account of the 1930s that 
leaves little out. Though the political history of the de- 
cade is in no way slighted, it is the cultural life, as the 
subtitle makes clear, that is the focus of the book. To 
that end, film, literature, photography, and music—to 
name but a few of the subjects covered—come under 
exhaustive scrutiny. The author has an encyclopedic 
familiarity with the period, having clearly read and 
thought deeply about all the various art forms of that 
traumatic time in American history. Despite its de- 
clared aim of concentrating on the intellectual side 
of the human experience, some will no doubt wish he 
had spent more time discussing the New Deal and the 


political context within which this burst of creativity 
took place. The international context, too, gets less 
attention than some will think necessary. Those are le- 
gitimate criticisms but the book succeeds admirably in 
what it sets out to do. FDR and Hollywood, Gershwin 
and Armstrong, Steinbeck and Fitzgerald, and Astaire 
and Rogers all receive their due in this marvelously 
detailed treatment of a rich if troubled time. 

—Lou Tanner 


A Dangerous Stir: Fear, Paranoia, and the Making 
of Reconstruction, by Mark Wahlgren Summers. 
North Carolina, $39.95 
Most historians write about what happened in the 
past. Summers, in his new history of Reconstruction, 
instead writes about what failed to occur. Following 
the tremendous bloodletting of the Civil War, poli- 
ticians turned towards the task of setting the coun- 
try back to some kind of normalcy. While previous 
historians have described what happened, Summers 
instead chronicles the fears that gripped people of 
the era, including the paramount fear that the coun- 
try would descend again into war. Some Republicans 
feared that Andrew Johnson would reveal himself as 
a military dictator and crush democracy. Democrats 
saw threats to the stability of the country in the halls 
of Congress, where overzealous politicians would 
overthrow the President and seize the country for 
themselves. In both cases, the US as a republic would 
end. And while these specters remained unrealized, 
politicians of all stripes missed few opportunities to 
score political points by playing on these fears. As 
Summers succinctly puts it, when these fears are 
taken into consideration, it becomes clear “that the 
first purpose of the North’s war was to save the Union, 
with its republican institutions intact, and that Amer- 
icans had less of our later certainty that the settle- 
ment that they had made would last.” He shows that 
the first priority in Reconstruction was responding to 
fears that the Constitution was still in mortal peril, 
and that securing equality for African Americans or 
remaking Southern society were secondary concerns. 
—Peter Leubke 


In the Shadow of the Enemy: The Civil War Journal 

of Ida Powell Dulany, edited by Mary L. Mackall, 
Stevan F. Meserve, and Anne Mackall Sasscer. 
Tennessee, $44.95 

While narratives of the American Civil War by sol- 
diers are common, sustained accounts by civilians 
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are fewer. With this volume, readers now have a su- 
perb account of a Southern woman with which to 
counterbalance the weight of military testimony. Ida 
Powell Dulany lived at Oakley Plantation in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, on the frontlines of the Civil War 
and within famed partisan John S. Mosby’s theater 
of operations. Dulany’s diary, covering all four years 
of the Civil War, reveals her personal turmoil. Wor- 
ried about her husband’s safety in the Confederate 
Army, she had also to manage the estate and maintain 
a brave front for the various family members shel- 
tered at her home. Her private fears, as she confides 
them to her diary, often vividly contrast with her pub- 
lic fagade. In one particular instance, upon hearing 
an unexpected carriage arrive at the house, Dulany 
described how “wild with terror . . . I rushed into 
the parlor entirely speechless and frightening Anna 
and Mr. Grayson half to death by my terror stricken 
countenance . . . and then went out to face my ter- 
ror.’ Although this alarm proved to be a false one, 
her agitation had been real enough and she chided 
herself for “having so little self possession.” Thorough 
annotation identifying people, events, and allusions 
assists in comprehension. 

—Peter Luebke 


Strategies for Survival: Recollections of Bondage 

in Antebellum Virginia, by William Dusinberre. 
Virginia, $40 

What was the balance between American slave- 
holders’ power and slaves’ control over their own 
destinies? This long-debated historical question 
forms the basis for this thoughtful new book on 
slavery in nineteenth-century Virginia. Dusinberre 
evaluates the master-slave relationship through a 
previously underused source: interviews of former 
slaves and their immediate descendants conducted 
by black Works Progress Administration workers in 
1937. These interviews reveal a broad spectrum of 
slave experiences, from harsh deprivations to some 
degree of master “benevolence.” Dusinberre splits 
his analysis into three sections. The first, “Allevia- 
tions,” shows that some slaves who lived in cities or 
were light skinned could sometimes find a degree 
of mitigation from the oppression of slave life. Most 
bondspeople, however, were destined to serve diffi- 
cult masters. The final two sections, “Offenses” and 
“Responses,” contrast the atrocities committed by 
slaveholders against their “property” and the ways 
in which slaves took control of their lives by building 
communities, engaging in religious practice, and de- 
fying their masters. Dusinberre emphasizes a middle 
ground between ultimate oppression and black au- 
tonomy, a conclusion that mirrors recent work by 
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Annette Gordon-Reed (The Hemingses of Monticello) 
and Joshua D. Rothman (Notorious in the Neighbor- 
hood). Although some may question research based 
primarily on interviews and memoirs, Dusinberre is 
careful to corroborate stories and account for incon- 
sistencies. Strategies for Survival may even serve as a 
template for other historians working with similarly 
complicated and scant sources. 


— Rachel A. Shelden 


An Uncompromising Generation: The Nazi Leadership 
of the Reich Security Main Office, by Michael Wildt, 
translated by Thomas Lampeter. Wisconsin, $36.95 
Auschwitz is associated in the popular imagination 
with the Holocaust, but the Einsatzgruppen killing 
squads in Poland and the Soviet Union were equally 
murderous. The Einsatzgruppen were just one of the 
units administrated by the Reichssicherheitshauptamt 
(Reich Security Main Office, RHSA), which merged 
the Gestapo (Secret State Police), Kripo (Criminal 
Police), and the Sicherheitsdienst (Security Police) 
of the SS. Founded in 1939 and headed by Reinhard 
Heydrich, the RHSA’s mission was to fight all “en- 
emies of the Reich” inside and outside the borders 
of Nazi Germany. Wildt, a professor of history at 
Humboldt University in Berlin, has written an indis- 
pensable and provocative study of the key members 
of the RSHA, which focuses on their intellectual 
evolution from university students to practitioners 
of mass murder. Far from being bureaucratic “desk 
murderers,” the heads of the RSHA were active par- 
ticipants in the mass killings perpetrated by their 
Einsatkommandos units in the occupied territories. 
Born between 1900 and 1910, the future leadership 
of the RSHA missed serving in World War I but did 
grow into maturity during the Weimar Republic. 
Wildt notes that “war, revolution . . . and the hyper- 
inflation of 1923 had made a decisive . . . impression 
on them. It was difficult to convince this generation 
of the future viability of liberal civil society.” Instead, 
they were attracted to Hitler’s promise of a “racially” 
revived Germany and the prospect of an ethnic reor- 
ganization of Europe, wherein the Aryan race would 
dominate the Slavic people of the East. Nazi ideology 
of Aryan superiority identified Jews as the primary 
obstacle to the realization of a racial utopia, and this 
necessitated their removal, if not annihilation. The 
leadership of the RSHA, were far from a “study in the 
banality of evil,” but true believers committed to the 
necessity of mass murder. 

—Jack Fischel 


LITERARY STUDIES 





Le Cid and The Liar, by Pierre Corneille, translated 
by Richard Wilbur. Mariner, $13.95 paper 
Wilbur’s many translations of Moliére and Racine 
epitomize the possibilities and problems of putting 
seventeenth-century French theater into modern 
English. Translating Moliére presents the lesser 
challenge: Anglo-American satirical conventions and 
registers align easily with those of The Misanthrope 
and Tartuffe. The most serious pitfall, which Wilbur 
invariably (and happily) avoids, is missing Moliére’s 
rare, exquisite forays into the lyrical. Racine, by con- 
trast, poses almost insurmountable obstacles. The 
language of his tragedies is resolutely plain: its lofti- 
ness and power depend on the cultivated reader’s 
sensitivity to partially buried analogy as well as al- 
lusion to history and myth. In his version of Phédre, 
Wilbur stumbled, creating a bombastic early-modern 
style to bridge a gap between Racine and, perhaps, 
Shakespeare. Wilbur has much greater success with 
this translation of Corneille, whose registers—high 
and low—dovetail approximately with our own. Wil- 
bur’s Le Cid and The Liar are certainly the soundest 
and most readable in English since John Cairncross’s, 
and they seem just as performable. 

—David Lee Rubin 


Dreaming in Books: The Making of the Bibliographic 
Imagination in the Romantic Age, by Andrew Piper. 
Chicago, $35 

By some accounts, new media technologies like web 
publishing, iPhones, and Kindles have combined to 
threaten the relevance of published books. Piper, 
however, places these developments in historical 
perspective by examining the relationship that de- 
veloped among print media in the Romantic era. 
Nineteenth-century Americans and Europeans “be- 
came bookish” by investing books with new social 
importance, imagining a book not as a solitary tome 
but as one volume in a vast network of published 
materials—similar, Piper argues, to how we think 
about the connections among media forms today. In 
the early nineteenth century, the number of books 
and the rate of their consumption skyrocketed. Pub- 
lishers put folk tales and songs on the page for the 
first time, editors compiled collections of works in 
unprecedented numbers, and women carved out 
bibliographical places as translators. Readers used 
books in new ways as well: they conversed by mak- 
ing marginal notations and inscribing and circulat- 
ing texts. As illustrated books proliferated, readers 
expected to see both text and image on the page and 
began to treat non-print objects, such a notebooks, 


sketchbooks, and scrapbooks, as “bookish spaces.” 
Piper’s deep engagement with scholarly discussions 
and his heavy use of academic terms may discour- 
age general readers interested in Romantic literature 
and culture. Though Piper’s book will appeal most 
to the academic crowd, it is sure to reorient readers’ 
perspectives of the history of media and the state of 
contemporary print culture. 

—Whitney A. Martinko 


The Possessed: Adventures with Russian Books 
and the People Who Read Them, by Elif Batuman. 
FSG, $15 paper 
Part adventure chronicle, part exegesis, part liter- 
ary memoir, Batuman’s collection of essays is, above 
all, a love story. The book details paths she has taken 
to learn more about the objects of her devotion: 
the great works of Russian literature. First as an 
aspiring novelist, then as a doctoral student of lit- 
erature and freelance writer for publications such 
as the New Yorker and n+1, she travels to far-flung 
locales—Uzbekistan, St. Petersburg, and Tolstoy’s 
estate. She pursues the dead writers’ footsteps and 
descendants, investigates a possible murder, learns 
Uzbek in Samarkand, tries and fails to get along 
with Isaac Babel’s wife and daughter, and visits a 
massive ice palace replicating one built in 1740 for 
the wedding of two royal jesters. Perhaps her most 
moving essay, however, “The Possessed,” involves no 
more than a group of Stanford literature graduate 
students in Palo Alto. They circle around a fellow 
student, Matej, whose preternatural charm inspires 
Batuman to compare him to the dangerously com- 
pelling central character of Dostoevky’s Demons. As 
the coterie forms and reforms around Matej, they 
learn from their professor René Girard his theory of 
mimetic desire, which posits that love is a form of 
egotism. Even as Batuman falls for Matej’s charm, 
she fights Girard’s teachings. She believes differently: 
that love leads to generosity, and the love of literature 
to greater understanding. In her comic, poignant, 
beguiling book, Batuman succeeds marvelously in 
illuminating her version of love. 

—Reese Kwon 


The Scandal of Susan Sontag, edited by Barbara Ching 
and Jennifer A. Wagner-Lawler. Columbia, $24.50 

Susan Sontag once said that a writer is someone who 
is “interested in everything.” Sontag herself was one 
such writer, and the twelve essays here illustrate Son- 
tag’s inexhaustible interests, her intellectual “promis- 
cuity.” Such is the “scandal” of Susan Sontag’s life: she 
refused to be pinned down to one role, jumping from 
essayist to director, actress, playwright, storyteller, 
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and finally, celebrity as the oft-photographed muse. 
Sontag’s varied interests emerge: camp, French exis- 
tentialism, New Wave cinema, illness, and activism. 
Sontag was a public figure adamantly opposed to the 
airing of her private life. But there were contradic- 
tions there. Jay Prosser’s essay, “Metaphors Kill,” for 
example, examines the gap between Sontag’s illness 
essays (“Illness as Metaphor” and “Aids and Its Meta- 
phors”) and her own battles with cancer, as revealed 
by emotional excerpts from her journals. By the end 
of the collection, Sontag’s robust intellect nearly fal- 
ters next to her apparent emotional fragility, a side 
of the prismatic Sontag few were allowed to see. The 
final essay, Wayne Koestenbaum’s “Susan Sontag, 
Cosmophage,” serves as a brief ode to the late Sontag, 
the capable intellectual who “ate the world,” and was 
the eager champion of all topics and experiences. 
—Carianne King 


FICTION 





The Bigness of the World by Lori Ostlund. Georgia, 
$24.95 
In these twelve stories, Ostland’s debut collection, 
the characters suddenly find the rigid order of their 
the daily lives breaking down, or they abandon that 
order, hoping for salvation through drastic change 
(often through travel, to places like Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, and Morocco). In “Dr. Deneau’s Punishment,’ we 
encounter an aging, irascible math teacher, who has 
managed to work his homosexuality into an accept- 
able niche of his orderly life, by confining it to admir- 
ing his comely “houseboys.” When unfair accusations 
arise, he is fired, and the comforting arrangement of 
his life falls away. In the title story, we see the world 
through the eyes of a child whose eccentric babysit- 
ter, Ilsa, provides a magically enigmatic perspective 
on life. Ilsa is “absolutely petrified” of abbreviations 
and cries out “Death be not proud!” at the sight of 
crushed insects. For the protagonist and her brother, 
with their unimaginative, workaholic parents, Ilsa 
becomes a kind of revelation. Although this collec- 
tion offers a variety of voices, all have in common a 
certain delectable cynicism. However—and this is 
what makes the book so good—the armor of cynicism 
always crumbles before the vastness of the world, 
leaving the characters tragically and nakedly human. 
—Joshua Thomas Armstrong 


Dangerous Places, by Perry Glasser. BkMk Press, 
$16.95 paper 

These six stories set in the Midwest and New York 
City feature wildly diverse characters bound by one 
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commonality—that their ordinary lives are made 
extraordinary by sudden, dangerous circumstances. 
In the first piece, “An Age of Marvels and Wonders,” 
the elderly narrator, resigned to a life disappearing 
before him, falls in love with a young woman. When 
confronted by her jailbird ex-husband, the old man 
uses deadly violence to protect her. His life changes, 
becoming more hopeful and urgent. In “Fishhook,” 
we watch a college student spy on a thief at his sum- 
mer job. And when the thief brings his son shoplift- 
ing with him, he gives the student, and the reader, a 
closer look at what it takes to get the heart beating 
harder. If there’s one message here, it’s that danger, in 
all its manifestations, introduces excitement into our 
suburban existence. We are thrilled by the spectacle 
of it, and then shocked by its realness. And that’s 
Glasser’s goal, to get us closer to the realness. He 
asks us to consider the lives his characters lead. He 
lets us listen to the sound of their blood flowing, and 
then asks if it really sounds different from our own. 

—Lee Clay Johnson 


Hell, by Robert Olen Butler. Grove, $24 
Butler’s new novel magnifies the morbidity of his 
short story collection Severance by a power of ten. 
Severance gave us a series of beheaded individuals 
telling 240-word stories, which, in Butler’s estima- 
tion, are all the words a severed head has time for be- 
fore losing consciousness. Now, Hell catches up with 
a cast of historical and contemporary characters after 
their earthly time has expired. We follow Hatcher 
McCord, anchorman of the Evening News from Hell, 
as he interviews the eternally damned for his news 
segment, Why Do You Think You’re Here? McCord in- 
advertently discovers that Satan may not be omni- 
scient and receives a tip from Dante's Beatrice that 
escape from Hell is possible. The resulting search 
for a way out stretches across the vividly imagined 
landscape of Hell and thrusts us into contact with its 
most illustrious denizens. The joy of this book lies in 
the spectacle of seeing who's in Hell and witnessing 
their personal torments. The usual suspects are there 
(Judas Iscariot, Hitler, Richard Nixon, the Bushes) 
but so is everyone else, from minor nuisances (Celine 
Dion) to the downright saintly (most of the popes, 
Mother Teresa). With its breakneck pacing, fantasti- 
cal cruelty, and biting caricatures, Hell reminds one 
of a thoroughly modern Candide. 

—Anna Sheaffer 


Look at the Birdie: Unpublished Short Fiction, 

by Kurt Vonnegut. Delacorte, $27 

These fourteen stories, plus drawings by Vonnegut, 
depict people who face the reality of their lives and 


usually embrace the positive therein. Fuzz Littler 
suffers exile in a basement office in “FUBAR,”” until 
a gorgeous new secretary helps him reconsider his 
tedium and isolation beside the company gym. In a 
story set in the Great Depression, Anne and Henry, 
charmed scions of wealthy families, follow an abject 
inventor to his garret. Amidst a fit of worry, Anne’s 
mother suddenly envies the couple, for “[s]he was 
saying that she herself had never grown up, had 
never looked closely at tragedy. She was saying that 
the most beautiful thing money could buy was a 
childhood a lifetime long.” Indeed, Vonnegut’s char- 
acters strive to recover childhood’s clarity of moral 
principles while dispensing with its ignorance. 
Sometimes, their gambits fail. Red Mayo tries to 
woo his illegitimate daughter away from her current 
father. Nancy instead returns to Red the only thing 
he had given her in life. In “The Good Explainer,” 
Barbara mocks the enterprise on which Vonnegut 
seems to have embarked. She sardonically justifies 
her scheming: “‘Because you were always so much 
better than I was at explaining why everything we did 
was all for the best, she said, ‘every step of the way.” 
Nonetheless, these stories ask us to look for the best. 
The foreword suggests Vonnegut did not consider 
them finished in his lifetime. Minimally edited, they 
may preserve a few redundant phrases, but display 
much compassion, craft, and cleverness. 

—Mark Shively Meier 


The Lieutenant, by Kate Grenville. Atlantic Monthly, 
$24 
This philosophical novel circles around ideas of 
empathy, of seeing worlds from the point of view of 
another being, including God. Daniel Rooke grows 
up as a loner, publicly dopey but inwardly a math 
genius. The Astronomer Royal of England discovers 
his talent and takes Daniel under his wing (or tele- 
scope). Daniel joins the Royal Marines and serves 
as a lieutenant on the expedition to New South 
Wales to establish a penal colony there in 1788. He 
builds his own observatory to study a comet and be- 
gins a friendship with the Aborigines, especially a 
girl named Tagaran. The pair slowly and comically 
learn each other’s language—the ultimate form of 
empathy—and fumble toward each other’s culture. 
Noun by noun, we watch as they misunderstand 
_each other. Rooke’s friend, Talbot Silk, writes stories 
about the natives, trying to make the strange familiar, 
while Daniel tries to see the strange as strange. The 
serpent arrives in this intellectual Eden, not in the 
expected form of sex, but of violence that escalates 
into in retribution. The British will always be British, 
the military will always be military, and the Aborigi- 


nes will always be Other. Empathy slams up against 
identity. Grenville explores mathematical, linguistic, 
and psychological issues with lyric narration and deft 
touches of observation. 

—Don Fry 


The Lost Books of the Odyssey, by Zachary Mason. 
FSG, $24 
Some books you just don’t want to end: Parzival, 
Beowulf, Emma, and Homer's Odyssey. This learned 
novel ostensibly translates forty-four Oxyrhynchus 
papyri that preserve alternative versions of bits and 
pieces of the Odyssey. Fortunately Mason, a com- 
puter scientist publishing his first novel, makes no at- 
tempt to sound Homeric or formulaic or even poetic, 
and the characters retain their traditional features. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus are still pompous and 
inept, Athena is sly, Achilles is ferociously arrogant, 
and Helen is, well, Helen. But Odysseus emerges 
as even more multi-faceted, clever, and cruel than 
the Homeric epic cycle made him. In his signature 
scene, he lands in Ithaka several times, each with 
different results. Characters undeveloped in Homer 
get personalities here, such as Scylla and the sirens. 
Sometimes the gods write the epic, and sometimes 
Odysseus does. Sometimes the standard version, 
Homer's, turns out to be the variant. Underneath the 
disparate narratives runs a theme of lycanthropy, as 
well as confusion about who's divine and what that 
means. Many fragments have footnotes, which play 
textual and metaphysical and epistemological games 
with the reader. Even the shortest and simplest chap- 
ters have washes of postmodern irony, with Kafka 
and Borges lurking in the background. But it gives 
us more Odyssey, and anything about Odysseus, the 
quintessential Western seeker, is worth reading. 
—Don Fry 


Rien Ne Va Plus, by Margarita Karapanou, translated 
by Karen Emmerich. Clockroot, $15 paper 
Karapanou is one of Greece’s most beloved novel- 
ists, yet she remains relatively unknown in the US, 
despite having fans like John Updike and Jonathan 
Safran Foer. Rien Ne Va Plus, originally published in 
1991, has only now been translated into English, just 
one year after Karapanou’s death. A gesture toward 
the author’s continued legacy, this translation deliv- 
ers the essence of the author’s style, a delicate bal- 
ance between dark and light, haunting scenes cut 
with sharp, ironic wit. Rien ne va plus, the phrase 
that is delivered in roulette when “the game becomes 
fate,” is a central metaphor for Karapanou because 
her novel tells the story of the dissolution of a mar- 
riage twice: first from the point of view of the wife, 
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the second using a rearrangement of themes from the 
first. Karapanou’s concern is the pain of love—the 
trauma of giving oneself over to another and the fear 
of trust—though Karapanou’s pleasure is analyzing 
how these emotions affect the subconscious depths 
of her characters. These feelings reverberate deeply 
in Rien Ne Va Plus as the threads that lead the reader 
from one chapter to the next, wherein the history of 
the marriage she has created is playfully jumbled. 
As rien ne va plus connotes this feeling of either/or, 
win or lose, Karapanou’s treatment of fear and love 
worms its way into the reader’s memory with its sug- 
gestion that it is emotions that are sturdy, while our 
lives are what is left to chance. 

—Carianne King 


POETRY 





Lao-tzu's Taoteching, translated by Red Pine. 
Copper Canyon, $18 paper 
Since the sixth century BCE, the Taoteching has been 
read, explained, and discussed by some of the greatest 
thinkers in Chinese history. Chinese readers are ac- 
customed to reading it with the help of commentary 
that examines every verse or line, and Western read- 
ers are at a “great disadvantage without the help of 
such materials.” Red Pine, an award-winning transla- 
tor of Buddhist and Taoist literature, introduces West- 
ern readers to both the text itself and the traditions it 
has inherited. His translation is intelligent, heartfelt, 
yet concise. Each of the eighty-one verses is followed 
by remarks from figures as diverse as Ssu-Ma Chien, 
the first century BCE historian who wrote the first 
definitive history of China, to Yen Fu, a nineteenth- 
century naval officer and scholar who interpreted the 
Taoteching through the prism of Western philosophy. 
The original Chinese text is also provided. The com- 
ments are often short, not exceeding a paragraph, 
and some comments are as cryptic as the actual text. 
Around seven to twelve thinkers comment on a given 
verse. In this way, meaning is built, as if the book 
were “a conversation between Lao-tzu and a group 
of people who have thought deeply about his text.” 
Red Pine criticizes scholars who attempt to “force the 
Taoteching into the categories of modern discourse,” 
Here he lets the book speak for itself, while helping 
us hear what it might be saying. 

—Wanling Su 


Planisphere, by John Ashbery. Ecco, $24.99 

Eminently youthful in his eighties, Ashbery contin- 
ues to write an insistently slippery lyric. At a stage of 
life when more austere practitioners in the English 
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tradition, such as Yeats and Stevens, were tending 
toward either the mystical or a grand literary self- 
consciousness, Ashbery remains autobiographically 
reticent and completely immersed in the myriad hap- 
penings of general human life, both historical and 
contemporary. Planisphere is concerned with both 
everything and nothing: these poems are exercises 
in the balance between a short attention span and a 
boundless phenomenological curiosity. “Mysterious 
barricades, a headrest (of sorts), / boarded the trains 
at Shinjuku junction/ to the palpable consternation 
of / certain other rubberneckers,” Ashbery writes in 
the title poem, with his typical playfully broad scope. 
And hard and perhaps futile as it is to try to char- 
acterize a general “Ashbery formula,” his insistence 
on having it all ways in Planisphere does occasionally 
result in a certain incompleteness, as some of the 
poems, such as “The Forseeable Future,” “Episode,” 
and “Poem” seem too abrupt as acts of accumulation, 
both in terms of content and the diffusive presenta- 
tion of the material. Yet overall there is something, as 
always, impressive and uniquely winning about the 
experiential and rhetorical ground covered by Ash- 
bery, as well as the consistent elusiveness of the nar- 
rators—the seemingly effortless mastery of negative 
capability being central to Planisphere. Aggressively 
embracing the disparate, even infinite trajectories of 
thoughts and occurrences, the poems of Planisphere 
are like a series of cosmic hugs. 

—Stephen Barbaro 


A Village Life, by Louise Gliick. FSG, $23 

In her eleventh volume of verse, Gliick uses an un- 
named Mediterranean village as the vehicle for 
meditations on aloneness and the certainty of death. 
Although a narrative about specific people lurks 
within this forty-one-poem sequence, Gliick has no 
use for names or personal histories. Like Wallace Ste- 
vens in his late work, she is a philosopher whose ut- 
terances come out as poetry. Here she speaks through 
“Earthworm”: “[A]s men and women / you were never 
free / to register in your body whatever left / a mark on 
your spirit.” In “Tributaries” the couples sitting around 
the village fountain have “been exiled by the world of 
hope, / which is the world of action, / but the world of 
thought hasn't as yet opened to them. / When it does, 
everything will change.” And of the moon, she writes 
with devastating conviction in the title poem, which 
closes the volume: “It’s dead, it’s always been dead, / 
but it pretends to be something else, / burning like a 
star, and convincingly, so that you feel sometimes / 
it could actually make something grow on Earth. // 
If there’s an image of the soul, I think that’s what it 
is.” These still, somber poems are at their best when 


Gliick makes her oracular pronouncements without 
recourse to the village or its inhabitants. She does not 
know the place or its people nearly as well as her own 
mind and spirit, and one feels the imbalance of per- 
spective on almost every page. 

—Hilary Holladay 


GENERAL NONFICTION 





Coyote at the Kitchen Door: Living with Wildlife in 
Suburbia, by Stephen DeStefano. Harvard, $24.95 
It is standard fare to bad-mouth suburban sprawl 
and its derivatives, such as increased traffic, wild- 
life destruction, and spoiled views. Wildlife biolo- 
gist DeStefano touches on the typical tropes, but he 
ultimately rises above the lot with his unique takes 
on development and conservation. In the process, he 
highlights those most affected by human sprawl— 
wildlife. As the division between civilization and 
wilderness blurs, various species have adapted differ- 
ently to the changes. Many species are diminished; 
others like the coyote flourish. Once restricted to the 
western prairies, that adaptable animal now inhab- 
its most of urban and wild America. By writing in 
a first-person perspective, DeStefano deftly blends 
natural science and memoir. Still, at its heart, the 
book is a call to reconsider how we define progress 
and growth. DeStefano might earn his salary count- 
ing foxes and analyzing biological studies, but he 
writes, “We all make our living off the land . . . ev- 
erything that you depend on for survival and a good 
and decent life depend on the land—and that is true 
whether you live in a cabin in the wilderness, a small 
community in farming country, a high-rise condo- 
minium in the city, or a house in the suburbs.” 
—Cody Corliss 


Googled: The End of the World as We Know It, 

by Ken Auletta. Penguin, $27.95 

In this breezy history of Google, Auletta’s much- 
touted access to the company’s idiosyncratic found- 
ers yields some choice quotes about the scope of their 
ambitions, particularly this one from Larry Page: “If 
we solve search, that means you can answer any 
question . . . which means you can do pretty much 
anything.” In Auletta’s telling, this blithe “why not?” 
attitude—shared by Page with co-founder Sergey 
Brin, another Montessori-educated child of academ- 
ics unused to hearing “no”—is a critical driver be- 
hind the company’s world-changing success. Google’s 
engineer-driven culture, emphasizing efficiency and 
innovation over all, is another trait helpful for blow- 
ing past bureaucracy-ridden giants like Microsoft. 


These tendencies, though, also leave the trailblaz- 
ing infonauts comically confused about concerns 
raised by their information monopolies (“a deafness 
to fears that can’t be quantified”). Auletta’s dutiful 
account of Google’s rise to media dominance tends 
toward style-free reportage that’s more engaged by 
high-stakes dealmaking than anything else, but he 
doesn’t duck the big questions or allow himself to 
be blinded by his subjects’ uncontested brilliance. 
As he notes sardonically near the conclusion, as the 
company fights off more blindsiding criticism about 
their monopolistic overreach, “Google’s founders and 
many of its executives share a zeal to digitize books, 
but don’t have much interest in reading them.” 
—Chris Barsanti 


In Cheap We Trust: The Story of a Misunderstood 
American Virtue, by Lauren Weber. Little, Brown, 
$24.99 
This study of thrift in America traces attitudes and 
practices starting before the Revolutionary War and 
ends with our current struggle to recover from last 
year’s financial collapse and the growing alarm about 
environmental degradation. Is thrift a virtue? Or is 
it stinginess? Thrift has played a changing and con- 
tradictory role. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams and other early patriots promoted 
thrift as a way of opposing British control. During 
World Wars I and II, Americans bought war bonds 
and did without. Sacrificing and saving during times 
of war was patriotic and virtuous, and helped the na- 
tion devote its resources to the war effort. During 
the Depression, frugality was the only option. At the 
ends of these struggles, Americans swung to the other 
extreme and spent lavishly to satisfy their pent-up 
desire for everyday goods and luxuries. Those who 
maintained their frugal ways were labeled “cheap” or 
“miserly.” Following the Cold War and the oil crisis 
in the 1970s, the ever-optimistic President Reagan 
prodded Americans to spend, consume, and enjoy 
America’s unchallenged supremacy. After 9/11, Mayor 
Giuliani and President Bush urged everyone to shop 
rather than hunker down in fear. No one has urged 
Americans to be thrifty to pay for the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Weber’s clear and compelling narrative 
reveals thrift as an on-again/off-again practice tied to 
peace and war, politics, and the state of the economy. 
—Joan B. Fry 


The Passage to Cosmos, Alexander von Humboldt 

and the Shaping of America, by Laura Dassow Walls. 
Chicago, $35 

Walls extends the assessment of the influence of the 
Prussian, Alexander van Humboldt, beyond its usual 
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concerns—on American literary, geographic, and sci- 
entific life and landscape art—and aims to re-orient 
our understanding of the current relationship be- 
tween science and the humanities. Put another way, 
she wants a science that is less reductionist and nar- 
rowly conceived, one that combines aesthetics and 
ecology with intense, accurate observation. This view 
of Humboldt’s union of science, literature, and art 
could overturn the orthodox view of C. P. Snow’s “two 
cultures” by reuniting them in a more vital coopera- 
tive quest. Von Humboldt, a scientist, writer, traveler, 
and political activist, certainly deserves a wider appre- 
ciation of his stature, his philosophy of science, and 
his influence on American discovery and literature. 
This is an exciting and revealing book for those in- 
terested in American history and literature, environ- 
mental studies, and eco-criticism, as well as for those 
who desire to learn more about this remarkable man. 

—Richard C. Collins 


States of Emergency: The Object of American Studies, 
edited by Russ Castronovo and Susan Gillman. 

North Carolina, $55 cloth, $19.95 paper 

“As this volume suggests,” notes contributor Ken- 
neth W. Warren, “for some time now the aim of 
American studies has been the critique of American 
studies.” Disciplinary introspection is indeed one 
consequence of the revolutions that broke open the 
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humanities and the social sciences during the past 
three decades. In asking what is the object—mean- 
ing both “the point” and “the subject”—of Ameri- 
can studies, editors Castronovo and Gillman aim to 
provoke scholarship that “is attuned theoretically 
to questions of both time and space.” What would 
it mean to study America without limiting oneself 
to its national borders or to its typical chronology? 
Nan Enstad, who writes about cigarette toxicity, and 
Wai Chee Dimock, who discusses “World History 
According to Katrina,” focus on space, noting that 
chemical pollutants and raging flood waters do not 
respect boundaries—of the body or the state. Time 
dominates elsewhere, as in Robert S. Levine’s medi- 
tation on how awareness of our extinction changes 
our consciousness. Ian Baucom, in a dense but in- 
spired essay, traces the history of today’s unlawful 
combatants to find what role “the unjust enemy 
[has] been made to fill in the long modern history 
of law-making and law-preserving violence.” In this 
collection, the “war on terror” and Hurricane Ka- 
trina loom large, and the use of object as a verb—“to 
signal disagreement or voice opposition” —figures 
prominently. The contributors aim to rectify what 
Anne McClintock, in her superb essay on imperial 
paranoia, photography, and torture, calls “the forget- 
tings of official history.” 

—Brian Sholis 
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From Seagull Books 


The Silences of 
Hammerstein 
HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER 


Translated by Martin Chalmers 








“I found The Silences of Hammerstein a virtuoso 
combination of research, reportage and imagina- 
tion, as good an introduction as any to the Wei- 
mar Republic, impossible to put down.” 

—Eric Hobsbawm, Guardian 

Cloth $29.00 





From the Karolinum Press, 
Charles University Prague 
Saturnin 


ZDENEK JIROTKA 
Translated by Mark Corner 
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Karolinum 





“A delicious dry humour and an imaginative flair 
that makes it much more than just the ‘Czech Jeeves.’ 
‘The writing is rich in homespun wisdom and casual 
asides that take on a life of their own, leading the 
reader up charming byways of irrelevance.” 

—Adam Preston, Times Literary Supplement 

Cloth $30.00 


Literary Pleasures 


Distributed by the University of Chicago Press + www.press.uchicago.edu 





A Novel by Charios Deo Sharp 


From the Center for American Places 
The Great River eae 

fe 
A Novel oS 
CHARLES DEE SHARP 


“Mark Twain would surely recognize his beloved 
Mississippi in Charles Sharp’s ambitious tale: 















developers and charlatans still infest its shores, as 






skilled pilots still read its beautiful, treacherous 
waters like a book.’—William Howarth, 
Princeton University 

Cloth $26.95 









From the University of Scranton Press 





And Other Stories from 
the War in Iraq 
WILLIAM F. X. MAUGHAN 


War magnifies human emotions and passions: an- 
ger becomes rage, guilt becomes desperation, and 
resentment becomes hatred. With ten poignant 
















tales rich with humor, irony, disdain for hypocrisy, 
and admiration for leadership, U.S. Army veteran 
William Maughan tells the inside story of the 
conflict lurking beneath the war's surface. 

Paper $25.00 















FROM THE VQR VAULT: 
THE US PRESENCE IN AFGHANISTAN 


&6 Those of us serving with the United Nations in Af- 
ghanistan first heard the word ‘Taliban’ around the mid- 
dle of 1994. The group, headed by a shadowy, one-eyed 
‘Mullah Umar, appeared mysteriously on the scene in 
Kandahar, southeast Afghanistan's major town. | was 
planning officer and deputy head of office for UNICEF 
Afghanistan at the time, though the periodic outbreaks 
of war between factions occupying the capital Kabul 
had prevented my ever taking up residence in that 
country. From an office across the border, in Pakistan's 
Northwest Frontier Province’s ancient city of Peshawar, 
a place bustling with refugees and intrigues, | had been 
working since March 1993 on delivery of humanitarian 

assistance to Afghanistan's children and women.” 
—Alan Brody, “Revisiting Afghanistan: A Conversation 
with Najibullah,” Web Exclusive, January 2008 


66 Led by Mullah Mohammed Omar, the Taliban occu- 
pied all but the northern part of Afghanistan by 1996. 
Opposed to Western secularism, the Taliban brought 
not only the semblance of stability to much of Afghani- 
stan but also imposed a pristine Wahhabi-like form of 
Islam on the country which included the severe repres- 
sion of women. The Taliban also welcomed Osama bin 
Laden when he returned to Afghanistan in 1996. Bin 
Laden not only shared the Taliban fundamentalist the- 
ology but placed much of his wealth at their disposal. 
In return, the Taliban permitted him to set up training 
bases for his terrorist al Qaeda organization.” 
—Jack R. Fischel, “The Road to September 11,” 
Spring 2002 


6@ We push on toward downtown Kabul. Padlocked 
vendor stalls line the road. The empty streets resemble 
little more than paths. Dogs howl unseen. We continue 
driving. Bro talks us through three more checkpoints. 
My status rises with each stop. He says I’m an FBI 
agent working for Karzai, a UN official, an aid worker. 
Anything to keep moving. When we reach downtown, a 
man materializes out of the fog, rears back on his right 
leg, and then lunges forward, extending a rifle. He aims 
it at the windshield. Bro slams on the brake and we drop 

down in our seats." 
—J, Malcolm Garcia, “Curfew: Afghanistan, 2002,” 
Spring 2004 


4G Given their history of resistance, it’s not surpris- 
ing that Herat was also one of the first cities to revolt 
against Kabul’s communist government in 1979. Ismail 
Khan, a Sunni Tajik who was a young Afghan army cap- 
tain at the time, led the uprising. He butchered more 
than a dozen Russian military advisors, along with 


their wives and children. Khan and his men impaled 
the dead and displayed their distended corpses around 
the city. During the jihad, Khan's talents as a military 
commander earned him respect and popularity. When 
the mujahideen government took over Kabul in 1992, 
Khan became governor of Herat Province. Later, the 
Taliban captured him and threw him into Mullah 
Omar's jail. Upon his release, Khan went to Iran, where 
he stayed until the Taliban were toppled. In November 
2001, he returned from Iran with his private army and 
was welcomed like a king. Outside Khan's house, mi- 
litiamen, heads wrapped in their signature black-and- 
white turbans, paced the perimeter of the compound. 

| rang the bell.” 
—Nicholas Schmidle, “Democracy Is Not a Postcard,” 
Winter 2008 


661 left Kabul in October 2004, when Hamid Karzai 
became Afghanistan's first democratically elected 
president, when what most of us hoped would be a suc- 
cessful democratic regime was launched in the wake of 
the Taliban's defeat. As a journalist, | had turned my at- 
tention to lraq, the next immediate disaster and career- 
making opportunity. Afghanistan, | reasoned, could do 
without me. There would be much less violence, much 
less poverty, and my boys—my six war orphans, my old 
students—I thought, could do without me, too. Judging 
by the state of things today, | was wrong. This spring | 
watched an evening report on CNN about the inroads 
the Taliban had made around Kabul, and | decided to 
come back, to see if my optimism had been misplaced.” 
—J, Malcolm Garcia, “All the Country Will Be Shaking,” 
Winter 2008 


&6 American forces searched houses here dozens of 
times once the war started. In a July 2003 search, 
they found a pistol Mohammad said he used for pro- 
tection. He was designated an enemy combatant, ar- 
rested, blindfolded, and handcuffed. He heard his wife 
and children crying. With four other men from Logar, 
Mohammad said he was taken to an American Army 
base in Kabul. About thirty minutes later, he was driven 
‘somewhere else’ and heard a deafening sound of en- 
gines. He was escorted into a plane. ‘When we landed, 
we were taken by helicopter and landed somewhere 
else, Mohammad says. ‘There was one American, very 
fat. He shouted, ‘What is your name? Who is your fam- 
ily?’ Another bad man with a very red face said, ‘You 
are a terrorist. You are al Qaeda. Do you know Osama 

bin Laden? Do you know Mullah Omar?”’” 
—J, Malcolm Garcia, “That Is All of Me,” Web Exclusive, 
January 2008 


Read the full articles at www.vqronline.org 
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New from the University of Virginia Press 


Aunt Résia 
and the Spirits 
and Other Stories 


YANICK LAHENS 
Translated by Betty Wilson 
Foreword by Edwidge Danticat 
Afterword by Marie-Agnés 


Sourieau 


“Lahens is the most important 

living female Haitian author in French. Her short 
stories in particular demonstrate an art, a style, anda 
political commitment of the highest caliber. Through 
the intimate window of Lahens’s mode of realism, this 
collection invites the gaze of the Anglophone world 
onto her country’s unique array of troubles.” 
—Curistrane Maxwarp, Pennsylvania State University, 
coeditor of Plays by French and Francophone Women: 
A Gritical Anthology 


CARAF Books: Caribbean and African Literature 
Translated from French 
$55.00 cloth, $21.50 paper 


Fe New in paper 


grel | Mongrel Nation 


NOTION The America Begotten by 


Thomas Jefferson and 
Sally Hemings 


CLARENCE E. WALKER 


“America has indeed been a 

mongrel nation, not just in 
terms of blood, but in terms of culture and politics, 
from the very beginning. Walker very rightly challenges 
the assumption that the Jefferson-Hemings liaison was 
either unusual or exceptional. He provides critical 
insight that not only will enlighten general readers but 
will spur other scholars to explore the range of sources 
and material they consider when writing about Jeffer- 
son and Hemings, as well as other mixed families in 
slavery. The importance of this cannot be over- 
stated.” ANNETTE GORDON-REED, author of 
The Hemingses of Monticello: An American Family 


$13.95 paper 


Parallel Worlds 


The Remarkable 
Gibbs-Hunts 

and the Enduring 
(In)significance of 
Melanin 


ADELE LOGAN 
ALEXANDER 





“Adele Alexander’s extraordinary 

gift, Parallel Lives, reanimates the ‘problem of the 
20th century’ as her privileged protagonists intimately 
experienced it on three continents. To her credit, this 
distinguished historian balances genealogical indulgence 
with sociologically informed appreciation for the large 
and lamentable significance given melanin by the 
world Europeans made. This is a work of su generis 
scholarship—family history as world history.” 
—Davip Leverinc Lewis, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
biographer of W. E. B. Du Bois 


40 b&ew illustrations, $29.95 cloth 


New in paper 
A Many-Colored Glass 


Reflections on the Place of 
Life in the Universe 


Freeman J. Dyson 


AMANY- 
COLORED 


FREEMAN J. Dyson 


“Though he did the majority 

of his work in the 20th century, 

theoretical physicist and self- 
proclaimed scientific heretic Freeman Dyson may well 
be remembered as one of the greatest thinkers of the 
21st. His talks and writings are reliably filled with far- 
seeing speculations on the nature of things to come, 
and this latest book—a collection of essays on biotech- 
nology, the cosmic destiny of life, and the intersection 
of biology and religion—is no exception.” —SEED 
Magazine 


Page-Barbour Lectures 
$14.95 paper 


IV] 
University of Virginia Press 
800-831-3406 www.upress.virginia.edu 
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Louie Palu on the fighting in Farah and Kandahar 
Elliott D. Woods on the effort to unify Afghans 
Neil Shea on the war in winter 


VQR Gallery 
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Joe Sacco on North African refugees in Malta 


Dispatch 
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Fiction by Paul Theroux 
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Recent Awards 


Utne Indpendent Press Award (Winner) 
INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE 


The editors at Virginia Quarterly Review have an eye for artisan reportage— 
the kind of work done by a rare breed of journalist, photographer, or essayist. 
These are the people who can disappear into some corner of our dangerous 
and uncertain world—from the life of a Mexican drug mule trying to go 
straight to the surface of a thinning frozen river in the Himalayas— 
and emerge with a story so vivid it puts us there, too. 


National Magazine Award for Digital Media (Winner) 
NEWS REPORTING 


Jason Motlagh for “Sixty Hours of Terror” 


National Magazine Awards (Finalist) 


Photojournalism: Bear Guerra for “The Young Mothers of Port-au-Prince” 


Fiction: Leslie Parry for “The Vanishing American” and 
Vinnie Wilhelm for “Fauntleroy’s Ghost” 


Overseas Press Club—The Madeline Dane Ross Award (Citation) 


BEST INTERNATIONAL REPORTING IN THE PRINT MEDIUM 
SHOWING A CONCERN FOR THE HUMAN CONDITION 


Elliott D. Woods for “Hope’s Coffin” 


Livingston Awards for Young Journalists (Finalist) 


Lygia Navarro for “Tropical Depression” 


Harry Chapin Media Award (Finalist) 
Paul Reyes for “Opportunity Knocks” 











MARTIN PREIB | From the Streets of Chicago 
to the Mines of Batavia 
NEW FROM CHICAGO 


The Wagon and Other Stories from the City 
Martin Preib 
“Chicago cop Martin Preib is Exhibit A for the dictum that 
nobody can write about a cop’s life the way a cop can. And 
very few can write any kind of nonfiction with the startling 
THE WAGON directness and poetry that Preib brings to this memoir-in- 
et Sab progress. .. . He sees the dead as a Greek chorus, speaking 
to the living and forcing us to size up the themes in our 
own lives (as he does himself throughout the book). Preib 
may wheel his wagon to some very low places, but in doing 
so, he opens up the world.”—Booklist (starred review) 
CLOTH $20.00 


Slow Trains Overhead 
Chicago Poems and Stories 
Reginald Gibbons 


“This is some of the most beautiful writing I’ve encountered 
in along time. ... In this stunning collection of prose and 
poetry, Gibbons captures intimate and poignant stories that 


have as their backdrop this large, anonymous metropolis. 





Anyone who has an investment in the urban experience will 
find themselves drawn to Slow Trains Overhead.” 

—Alex Kotlowitz, author of Never a City So Real 

CLOTH $20.00 


Overhead 


CHICAGO PORMS AND STORINS Reginald Gibbons 


The Light Club 
On Paul Scheerbart's “The Light Club of Batavia” 
Josiah McElheny 
In 1912, Paul Scheerbart published Zhe Light Club of 
Batavia, a novelette about the formation of a club dedicated 
to building a glass spa for bathing in light. This rare story 
serves as a point of departure for renowned artist Josiah 
The Light Club McElheny, who, with his collaborators, offers a fascinating 
re array of responses to this enigmatic work. 
“An exciting hybrid—beautifully clear, yet complex; a 
meditation on meta-narratives by a leading artist and writer 
of his generation; a work of art.’-—Michelle Kuo, Editor in 
Chief, Artforum 
CLOTH $25.00 
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Inside Iran 
A SPECIAL SYMPOSIUM OF WRITERS FROM IRAN 


4 Laleh Khadivi and Erika Abrahamian |ntroduction 


9 Kamin Mohammadi Lust, Devotion, & the Binary Code 
23 Forough Farokhzad After You 
27 Fatemah Shams Their Black Imaginings 
41 Shahriar Mandanipour |f You Didn't Kill the Cuckoo Bird 
54 Roya Zarrin |t Was the End of the Sixth Day and Should | Have Known 
56 Kaveh Bassiri How to Build a Bomb 


ESSAY 
59 Matt Donovan Leaving Trinity 


VQR GALLERY 
67 Chris Ware Jordan W. Lint, Installment #7 


FICTION 
95 William Malatinsky Uzon 


POETRY 
62 John Canaday Richard Feynman at Los Alamos 


82 William Kloefkorn Late Morning, Almost 
Noon; Babble; Memory; and Living Without It 


89 Temple Cone Tangofugue, A Rabble of 
Butterflies, The Rest of Silence, Fear and 
Trembling, and The Birdcatcher 


122 Habib Tengour This Particular Tartar 
158 Adrienne Rich Confrontations 

159 Campbell McGrath Essay on Novels 
160 Cecily Parks Sentinel 


162 IdraNovey As Charged and Memorias 
do Carcere 


165 Traci Brimhall Prelude to a Revolution 


DISPATCH 
104 Anthony Ham Island in the Sand 
167 Kelly Hearn A Jungle Tiananmen 


POETRY DISPATCH 


132 Kwame Dawes and Andre Lambertson Ashes 


RECENT BOOKS 


180 Jacob Silverman A Gentle and Angry 
Instrument 


186 Brendan Wolfe Odd, Exhausting, and Beautiful 
190 Rayyan Al-Shawaf The Road to Enlightenment 


BOOK NOTES 


191 History 
192 Fiction 
193 Poetry 
195 Nonfiction 


Cover photo by Pietro Masturzo 


Online Creative Writing at Stanford 


Introducing a new online certificate program. 
Develop the tools to write your book. 
Work closely with Stanford instructors. 
Choose your path: Nonfiction or Fiction 


Participate anytime, anywhere, online. 


Accepting Applications September 1 


Learn more about the program: jee) STANFORD 


continuingstudies.stanford.edu cebs/ CONTINUING STUDIES 





A Novel 
NADIFA MOHAMED 


“An accomplished first novel.” 


Yemen, 1935. Jama is a “market boy,’ a half-feral child scavenging with his friends in 
the dusty streets of a great seaport. For Jama, life is a thrilling carnival, at least when 
he can fill his belly. When his mother—alternately raging and loving—dies young, she 
leaves him only an amulet stuffed with one hundred rupees. Jama decides to spend her 
life’s meager savings on a search for his never-seen father; the rumors that travel along 
clan lines report that he is a driver for the British somewhere in the north. So begins 
Jama’s extraordinary journey of more than a thousand miles, all the way to Egypt—by 
camel, by truck, by train, but mostly on foot. He slings himself from one perilous city 
to another, fiercely enjoying life on the road and relying on his vast clan network to 
shelter him and point the way to his father, who always seems just a day or two out of 
reach. 

In his travels, Jama will witness scenes of great humanity and brutality; he will be 
caught up in the indifferent, grinding machine of war; he will crisscross the Red Sea in 
search of working papers and a ship. Bursting with life and a rough joyfulness, Black 
Mamba Boy is debut novelist Nadifa Mohamed’s vibrant, moving celebration of her 
family’s own history. 


*Arifa Akbar, The Independent AU AUS 
STRAUS 


GIROUX www.fsgbooks.com 





Online at 
vqronline.org 


The First Two Decades of VQR 


From our very first issue published in 1925 
through 1945, over 2,000 works of 
nonfiction, poetry, and fiction, all freely 
available and searchable on our site. 


Highlights include: 


John Dewey on Thomas Jefferson 
and the Democratic Faith 
http://var.me/r8e 


Andre Gide on his favorite French novels 
http://var.me/tiy 


Aldous Huxley on personal liberty 
http://var.me/dr6 


Alfred Kazin on William Faulkner 
http://vgr.me/IkO 


H. L. Mencken on the American South 
http://vqr.me/mgg 


Sean O'Faolain on William Butler Yeats 
http://vgr.me/452 


Luigo Pirandello on his play 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” 


http://vqr.me/p4r 


Katherine Anne Porter's short story 
“The Grave" 
http://vgr.me/kje 


Eleanor Roosevelt on democracy 
and freedom 
http://vqr.me/rOe 


Thomas Wolfe's journey to the 
American West 
http://var.me/wOf 
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Alana Levinson- 


Advisory Board Margarita Nz 
Margo Figgins, Joan Fry, Greg 
Kevin McFadden, Kelly IV 
Parshall, Eli 


convibuting Editors Dani 
David Caplan, Helon Habila, 
John McNally, Christopher 
Natasha Trethewey, Lav 


_ Contributing Online Editors 





CONTRIBUTORS 





Erika Abrahamian was born in Iran on the eve of the 1979 revolution. She grew up 
in Tehran, where the Iran-Iraq war was the backdrop to her childhood. When she 
was sixteen she and her family left Iran for the United States. She is the recipient of a 
Hedgebrook Women Authoring Change Residency, and an MFA from Mills College. 
She is currently at work on her first novel, The Unsettled Dead. 





Forough Farokhzad (1935-1967) was one of Iran’s most famous poets and film- 
makers, and today is considered one of the most compelling figures in Iranian his- 
tory. Though her work was banned in Iran for many years, Farokhzad’s five books 
of poetry have sold over a million copies worldwide. 





Laleh Khadivi was born in Esfahan, Iran, and is the author of The Age of Orphans, the 
first book in a trilogy that follows three generations of Kurdish men as they leave 
southwestern Iran and immigrate to Los Angeles. She is the recipient of the 2008 
Whiting Award, a Carl Djerassi Fiction Fellowhip, and a finalist for the 2010 Rolex 
Mentor-Protégé Award. Khadivi has directed and produced documentary films for 
A&E, Showtime, and HBO. She is now at work on her second novel, The Walking. 





Shahriar Mandanipour is regarded as one of the most successful contemporary 
writers in Iran. He has won numerous awards for his novels, short stories, and non- 
fiction, although he was unable to publish there from 1992 until 1997 as a result of 
censorship. He is currently a visiting scholar at Harvard University. His first novel to 





appear in English, Censoring an Iranian Love Story, was published by Knopf in 2009 
and has just been released in paperback by Vintage. 
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Rayyan Al-Shawaf is a writer and book critic in Beirut. 
His reviews have appeared in Bookforum, the Boston 
Globe, Chicago Sun-Times, Globe and Mail, Miami Herald, 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, San Antonio Express-News, San 
Francisco Chronicle, St. Petersburg Times, and elsewhere. 


Kaveh Bassiri is the recipient of 2010 Witter Bynner 
Poetry Translation Residency. His poetry has won 
the Bellingham Review’s 49th Parallel Award and is forth- 
coming in Mississippi Review, Harpur Palate, Tusculum 
Review, and Atlanta Review. 


Traci Brimhall's manuscript Rookery won the 2009 Crab 
Orchard Series in Poetry First Book Award and is forth- 
coming from Southern Illinois University Press. 


John Canaday's collection of poems, The Invisible won 
a Walt Whitman Award from the Academy of American 
Poets. He is also the author of The Nuclear Muse: Literature, 
Physics, and the First Atomic Bombs. “Richard Feynman” is 
from Critical Assembly, a collection of poems (in progress) 


in the voices of the scientists, spouses, laborers, military 
personnel, and locals involved in the Manhattan Project. 


Temple Cone is the author of No Loneliness and of The 
Broken Meadow, to be published this summer by Old 
Seventy Creek Press. He is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the US Naval Academy. 


Kwame Dawes is the author of fifteen books of poetry 
and many books of fiction, nonfiction, criticism, and 
drama. His work on HIV/AIDS in Jamaica has resulted 
in the poetry collection, Hope’s Hospice and the website 
livehopelove.com, which won an Emmy Award for new 
approaches to news and documentary programming. His 
latest books include the poetry collection Back of Mount 
Peace and the novel Bivouac. 


Matt Donovan is the author of Vellum and the recipi- 
ent of a Pushcart Prize and a Literature Fellowship from 
the NEA. He directs the Creative Writing and Literature 
Department at the College of Santa Fe. 


The Ways We Work 


Recovering the Commons 
Democracy, Place, and Global Justice 
HERBERT REID and BETSY TAYLOR 


Providing new practical and conceptual tools for responding to 
human and environmental crises in Appalachia and beyond, 
Recovering the Commons radically revises the framework of critical 
social thought regarding our stewardship of the civic and ecological 


=) ECOVER N re commons. Herbert Reid and Betsy Taylor ally social theory, field 
a sciences, and local knowledge in search of healthy connections 

oe CO MY M O iN) S among body, place, and commons that form a basis for solidarity 
LC ed : 


aa Se taal) 


as well as a vital infrastructure for a reliable, durable world. 


Staley 
The Fight for a New American Labor Movement 
STEVEN K. ASHBY and C. J. HAWKING 


“This is a very good book for understanding those tremendous 


Re ee) 
AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 


hurdles workers must fight to overcome when they stand up for 
themselves and their families.—Cecil E. Roberts, president of 
United Mine Workers of America 

“The book combines analytic comprehensiveness with moving 
first-person accounts that texture the conflict and make the 
meaning of consciousness, as it changes and transforms itself, 


Phe hee come alive.’—Nelson Lichtenstein, author of State of the Union: 


OE i A Century of American Labor 


Now in Paperback 


A Hard Journey 
The Life of Don West 
JAMES J. LORENCE 


Winner of the Weatherford Award for Nonfiction from the 
Appalachian Studies Association 
“Lorence demonstrates the connection between Don West's 
activism and his art—and the grounding of both in his lifelong 
\ - f commitment to celebrate and liberate the people of Appalachia. 
The result is an engaging narrative . .. that provides a window 


s ie 
The Life of Don West 


into multiple dimensions of social reform in the twentieth- 
James J. Lorence e ‘ 
Fe ea eee) century South.’—Journal of Southern History 





Anthony Ham is a Madrid-based freelance writer and 
photographer with a special interest in the Sahara and 
Sahel. His earlier report from Mali appeared in the Win- 
ter 2010 issue of VQR. 


Kelly Hearn has written for National Geographic News, 
the Nation, the Washington Post, and other outlets. His 
work has been funded by the Pulitzer Center on Crisis 
Reporting and the Nation Institute. 


William Kloefkorn is professor emeritus of English at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University and was named Nebraska 
State Poet in 1982. His latest book, Swallowing the Soap: 
New and Selected Poems, is forthcoming from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press. 


Andre Lambertson is a New York-based photojournal- 
ist, filmmaker, and teacher. His award-winning photo 
essays have appeared in Time, US News and World Report, 
Life, National Geographic, and the New York Times Maga- 
zine. He is currently at work, with Kwame Dawes, on a 
yearlong project to document the effects of the earth- 
quake in Haiti. 


William Malatinsky lives in Seattle and works as a natu- 
ralist. He is a graduate of Kalamazoo College. His most 
recent work appears in the 2009 edition of Stringtown. 


Pietro Masturzo was born in 1980 in Naples. He has 
been working as a professional photographer since 2007. 
Since 2009 he has been a member of Kairos Factory, an 
Italian collective of documentary photographers. He is 
at work on a long-term project about unsolved territorial 
questions in Caucasus. 


Campbell McGrath is the author of eight books of 
poetry, most recently Seven Notebooks and Shannon: A 
Poem of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. He lives in Miami 
where he teaches in the MFA program at Florida Inter- 
national University. 


Kamin Mohammadi is an Iranian-born journalist who 
now divides her time between London and Florence. Her 
book The Cypress Tree, a family memoir and modern his- 
tory of Iran, is forthcoming from Bloomsbury in 2011. 
Her other writings have appeared in Bidoun, Canary, the 
Financial Times, and Geographical. She is a member of 
Tehran Bureau, an independent news organization part- 
nered with PBS’s Frontline. 


Idra Novey is the author of the poetry collection The 
Next Country. Her recent translations include the selected 
poems of Brazilian writer Manoel de Barros and a novel 
by Emilio Lascano Tegui, On Elegance While Sleeping, both 
forthcoming in fall 2010. 


Cecily Parks's poetry collection Field Folly Snow was a 
finalist for the Norma Farber First Book Award and the 
Shenandoah/Glasgow Prize for Emerging Writers. She 
lives in New York City. 


Adrienne Rich's most recent books of poetry are Tele- 
phone Ringing in the Labyrinth and The School Among the 
Ruins. She edited Muriel Rukeyser’s Selected Poems for the 
Library of America. A Human Eye: Essays on Art in Society, 
appeared in 2009. “Confrontations” will be included in 
Tonight No Poetry Will Serve, forthcoming in 2011 from 
W.W. Norton. 


Fatemah Shams was born in Mashhad, in Northeastern 
Iran, in the summer of 1983. At the age of fifteen, she 
won the silver medal in the National Olympiad of Persian 
Literature. It was there where she first met her husband, 
Mohammad Reza, the gold medal recipient at the same 
competition. She is currently pursuing her PhD at Oxford 
University on the Sociology of Literature. 


Jacob Silverman is a Los Angeles—based writer and con- 
tributing online editor for VQR. His work has appeared 
or is forthcoming in the New York Times Book Review, the 
Los Angeles Times, the Christian Science Monitor, and Asian 
Geographic. 


Habib Tengour was born in Mostaganem, Eastern 
Algeria, and raised on the Arab and Berber voices of 
marketplace storytellers. Trained as an anthropologist 
and sociologist, he lives and works in Algeria and Paris, 
where he teaches at the Université d’Evry Val- d’Essonne. 
His books include Le Vieux de la Montagne, L’Epreuve d 
Varc, and Gens de Mosta. 


Chris Ware lives in Oak Park, Illinois, and is the author 
of Jimmy Corrigan: The Smartest Kid on Earth. He is cur- 
rently serializing two new graphic novels in his ongoing 
periodical The ACME Novelty Library, the nineteenth issue 
of which appeared in November 2008. 


Brendan Wolfe is associate editor of Encyclopedia Vir- 
ginia, an online publication of the Virginia Foundation for 
the Humanities. His essays and reviews have appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Colorado Review, and Jazz.com. His book on the early 
jazz legend Bix Beiderbecke is forthcoming. 


Roya Zarrin was born in Aligoodarz in the Lorestan prov- 
ince of Iran. Her first book of poems, The Earth Needs the 
Lover’s Incantation, was a finalist for the Karnameh prize. 
Her third book, I Want to Swallow my Children, won the 
2008 Khorshid prize, a new annual award for the best 
poetry book written by a female author. 
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Cloud Archaeology and 


Other Dramas 
FROM SEAGULL BOOKS 


A History of Clouds 

99 Meditations 

Hans Magnus Enzensberger 

Translated by Martin Chalmers and Esther Kinsky 


Enzensberger’s poems are conversational, skeptical, and 


serene; they culminate in the extended set of observations 


‘a: /; vi which gives the collection its title. Clouds, alien and yet 
VY LLL) symbols of human life, are for Enzensberger at once a 


oF PNM Lh nares aire 


central metaphor of the Western poetic tradition. “Cloud 


a Pe ey my archaeology,” writes Enzensberger, is “a science for angels.” 
P TRANSLATCO OY MARTIN Ke es 4 iia ita ¢ 


“After reading this wonderful volume of poetry one 

would like to call Enzensberger simply the lyric voice of 
transience.’ —Sueddeutsche Zeitung, on the German edition 
CLOTH $18.00 


Typhus 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
Translated by Chris Turner 


“Sartre’s lost screenplay is a tale of human redemption 
against a backdrop of utter hopelessness, a common theme 
in the work of the French existentialist. . . . Sartre’s existen- 
tial philosophy is better known through his creative works 
than his philosophical treatises. The first English transla- 
tion of this screenplay, written in 1943/44 and rediscovered 
in 2007, adds to that understanding.’—Library Journal 
CLOTH $19.95 


Biography 
A Game 
Max Frisch 
Nea a Tol) Translated by Birgit Schreyer Duarte 


ara In this play by Swiss playwright and novelist Max Frisch, 
a middle-aged behavioral researcher Kiirmann is given the 
opportunity to start his life over at any point he chooses 
and change his decisions and actions in matters both 
serious and mundane. Frisch’s own revised, dramatically 
heightened version of his play celebrates not only the the- 
atre as a form of self-expression but also the human condi- 
tion in all its potential and limitations as it showcases both 
comic and tragic outcomes that define all our lives. 
PAPER $12.00 


Distributed by the University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 





mahasweta devi 


RALF ROTHMANN 
young light 


TRANSLATED BY WIELAND KOBAN 








Mirrors, Lists, and Queens 


WORLD LITERATURE FROM 
SEAGULL BOOOKS 


Fear of Mirrors 

Tarig Ali 

“Ali folds his drama around the tight, cultlike atmosphere 
of Communist Party life, peopled by idealists who find 
their lives encumbered by betrayals, power grabs, and 
corruption. ... This is a valuable book, especially for those 
interested in the current thinking of the European left.” 
—Publishers Weekly 

CLOTH $21.95 


The Queen of Jhansi 
Mahasweta Devi 
Translated by Sagaree Sengupta and Mandira Sengupta 


Lakshmibai, the Queen of Jhansi and a legendary Indian 
heroine, led her troops against the British in the uprising 
of 1857. The image of the young warrior queen captured 
the imagination of novelist Mahasweta Devi. She weaves a 
very personal history of the heroine—an unusual woman, 
widowed at an early age, who grew from a free-spirited 
child into an independent young leader. 

CLOTH $21.95 


Kyoto List 

Michael S. Koyama 

A young officer in the Japanese ministry of finance discoy- 
ers a plot by one of his superiors to organize a group of 
corrupt officials, bankers, businessmen, and journalists. 
They will attempt to wreck the world’s financial system 
and to grab enormous wealth for themselves in the process. 
Koyama, an economist writing under a pseudonym, paints 
a fascinating inside portrait of lawless financial interests 
that have the power to devastate global economies for 
profit. 

CLOTH $21.95 


Young Light 
Ralph Rothman 
Translated by Wieland Hoban 


“This tale, translated from German, tells the story of a small 


coal-mining community in 1968 Germany from the view- 
point of 12-year-old Julian. . . . Always true to the young 
boy’s coming-of-age, the stirring drama is in the anger, the 
universality of small things.’—Booklist 

CLOTH $21.95 


Distributed by the University of Chicago Press * www.press.uchicago.edu 








EDITOR’S DESK 





The Voice of the Revolution 


ee y June 20, 2009, the protests had been 
going on for a week. Despite record 
turnout at voting stations across Iran and defi- 
antly open public support for presidential hope- 
ful Mir-Hossein Mousavi, incumbent strongman 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad had declared himself 
the landslide victor. Outraged voters—espe- 
cially college students—poured into the streets 
of Tehran, demanding to know “Where Is My 
Vote?” At first it seemed as if the young, armed 
with technological savvy, might outwit the slow- 
footed government crackdown. Iranian news- 
papers were appearing with front pages blanked 
out by official censors and Revolutionary Guards 
and Basij paramilitaries had resorted to attack- 
ing students in their dormitories at Tehran 
University in the middle of the night. But each 
day, students were on the streets with handheld 
devices posting videos to YouTube and live re- 
ports to Twitter. They were more nimble than 
the government forces, better able to coordinate 
and communicate amid the chaos. Then, a week 


_ into the protests, the newfound power of social 


networking took a tragic turn. 

On that evening, Neda Agha-Soltan was 
among a carload of friends stuck in traffic on 
their way to the protests in central Tehran. She 
stepped out of the passenger side to get some 
fresh air and get a better look. Exactly what hap- 
pened next is unclear. A single gunshot rang 
out. Some say it came from the rooftop of a 
nearby house; others insist that it was fired from 
a passing motorcycle by a Basij—later identified 
by witnesses as Abbas Kargar Javid. Either way, 
the shot hit Neda in the chest. Video taken with 
a cell phone at the scene captures her collaps- 


ing to the pavement. Several men rush to her 
side and ease her onto her back. “Neda, don’t be 
afraid,” one of her friends says. “Neda, stay with 
me.” But blood pours from her mouth and nose; 
her eyes turn glassy. As chance would have it, 
Iranian novelist Arash Hejazi, who is also a 
doctor, was there at that moment. “I rushed to 
try to save her,” he said in another video shot 
shortly after the incident, but she was bleeding 
too fast. The crowd loaded her into a passing 
vehicle, and the driver searched hopelessly for 
a way to the hospital. At one point, they turned 
down a dead-end street; they moved her to an- 
other car whose driver knew the way to Shariati 
Hospital. In the end, it didn’t matter: she was 
dead on arrival. 

Within hours, the video of Neda’s shoot- 
ing spread via YouTube and Facebook and be- 
came one of the leading topics of discussion 
on Twitter. A review of the Tehran ambulance 
service’s internal radio system, conducted by 
the Guardian, revealed that no fewer than forty- 
seven people were killed in the protests that 
day, many the victims of gunshots, but Neda, by 
virtue of having died on video, became the face 
of the growing Green Revolution. Many online 
pointed out that Neda means “voice” in Farsi 
and began referring to her as the Voice of the 
Revolution. Indeed, her death inspired Iranian 
women to shout their protests from the rooftops 
of Tehran when the city had gone dark enough 
to afford them safety—a phenomenon shot with 
haunting beauty by Italian photographer Pietro 
Masturzo. 

In many ways, the fact that a young woman 
like Neda should become the voice of protest 


seemed appropriate. In the West, our under- 
standing of the struggle for freedom in Iran has 
been shaped largely by the country’s remark- 
able women. Shirin Ebadi, a lawyer and former 
judge, won the Nobel Peace Prize in 2003 for her 
efforts in “the struggle for the rights of women 
and children.” Soon after, Ebadi attempted to 
use her renown to get justice for photojournal- 
ist Zahra Kazemi, who was tortured and killed 
at Evin Prison after she photographed anti- 
government protests. Marjane Satrapi’s Perse- 
polis graphic novels and Azar Nafisi’s Reading 
Lolita in Tehran, with their depictions of the op- 
pression of women under the Islamic Republic, 
became international bestsellers. And yet, Neda 
was not like these other women. As potent a 
symbol as her death became, Neda—the per- 
son, the carefree philosophy student and lover 
of music—was robbed of her voice, silenced by 
a state system that would not brook protest nor 
allow any challenge to its invented narrative of 
a democratic election. 

Indeed, Neda Agha-Soltan’s life may be more 
emblematic than her death. She married young 
and divorced—a fact that limited her chances for 
work and for romance in Iran. She loved to travel 
and on a vacation tour of Turkey she met an- 
other divorcé from Iran, a photographer named 
Caspian Makan. Amid the thrilling liberation of 
Turkey’s secular state, Neda was permitted to go 
out without a headscarf, and the smitten couple 
was free to hold hands or wrap their arms around 
each other’s waists as they walked. When they 
returned to Tehran, they could not be so openly 
loving. After a few frustrating weeks of longing 
and isolation, they made arrangements to re- 
turn to Turkey—but the election and the pro- 
tests interceded. Caspian was photographing the 
violence in another part of the city when Neda 
was killed. To assure his silence, the government 
arrested him and held him in Evin Prison for two 
months; there were rumors, after his release, 
that they would try him on trumped up charges, 
so he decided to flee—losing not only his new 
love but his family, his country. 

To tell this side of life in Iran—the personal 
side, the side of longing and heartbreak—we 
asked Iranian-born writers Laleh Khadivi and 
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Erika Abrahamian to assemble a special port- 
folio of work by writers from Iran. They have 
gathered intimate portraits of love curbed by 
Sharia law and separation imposed by political 
imprisonment; this work illustrates both the un- 
tenable strictures that give rise to protest and 
the unendurable consequences of opposing the 
government’s mandates. They also provide the 
backdrop and context for the other places in 
the world where people find themselves caught 
between impossible choices. In this issue, Kelly 
Hearn describes the hope and agony of the in- 
digenous uprisings in Peru—which culminated 
in the massacre at Bagua and international con- 
demnation before, days later, those events were 
overshadowed by Iran. Anthony Ham writes 
movingly of the village of Araouane in Mali, a 
settlement caught between increasing politi- 
cal assassinations by al Qaeda in the Islamic 
Maghreb and the forces of the precarious US- 
backed democratic government. 

Each of these stories serves as a painful re- 
minder of the consequences of the Bush doc- 
trine of preemptive war. By squandering the 
moral authority the United States briefly en- 
joyed after 9/11, we are no longer in a position 
to lend credible support to those who would op- 
pose either the oppression of a totalitarian re- 
gime or those who would resist the intimidation 
of international terrorist networks. Sidelined 
by our recent history, we have been relegated 
to the role of restrained observers. President 
Obama was forced to express his opposition to 
the Iranian protests only in the most measured 
terms to avoid creating the appearance that the 
uprising was the work of foreign instigators, an- 
other example of neo-conservative interference. 
Even faced with the video of Neda’s grisly death, 
Obama could offer only these words: “While this 
loss is raw and extraordinarily painful, we also 
know this: those who stand up for justice are 
always on the right side of history.” The last year, 
in these parts of the world and many others, we 
have seen the urgency of reestablishing US cred- 
ibility internationally—so that we may not only 
make our own voice heard to the world again but 
also so that we might speak, with authority and 
honor, on behalf of the silenced. O 
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hat is the genesis of art in a 
repressive society? In Iran, re- 
pression has ruled in one form or another for the 
last half century and still, the voice of the people 
rings out around it. As Iran’s recent manifesta- 
tions of state power take a brazen and unapolo- 
getic turn, the creative spirit of the populace 
has come forth—in poetry, comics, music and 
prose, blogs, and photography—its pulse beating 
strongly amid the bloodshed. 

In the aftermath of the June 2009 elections 
the men and women of Iran did not pick up guns 
or knives, did not fashion small homemade ex- 
plosives, did not terrorize mosques or public 
spaces. No, they took to the streets and joined 
their voices in chants while the streets filled 
rapidly with militia and police forces, tear gas, 
and batons. The protesters marched in silence, 
held placards, calligraphy of poems by Rumi, by 
Shamlu, and poems from the new generation. 


You're just riffraff, lower than dirt. 

I’m the aching lover, blazing and lit. 

You're the black halo, oppressive and blind. 
I’m the brave hero and this land is mine! 
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At night when the infamous smog of Teh- 
ran gave way to layered darkness, the same 
people gathered on rooftops and chanted God’s 





name—captured in Pietro Masturzo’s haunting 
and beautiful long exposure photographs. And 
through this chanting, all that they couldn't say 
on the streets was heard. All one needed to de- 
cipher the unsaid was to listen to the cadence, 
the tone, the spaces and silences in between the 
words. Of course, this wasn’t the first time that 
words had been used as tools of change for the 
people of Iran; thirty years ago the same rooftop 
chants and carefully constructed placards had 
heralded the end of the Shah’s corrupt, puppet 
monarchy. The irony of using the same chants 
as protest against the Islamic regime was not 
lost on anyone, least of all the heads of power. 
Afraid of losing face—perhaps one of the biggest 
forces in Iranian culture, the fear of being pub- 
licly shamed—those in power unleashed their 
drones in larger numbers into the streets and 
squares (and on a few occasions all the way up 
to the rooftops to silence the chanters and their 
calls to God). Such is the power of the word, 
and the fear it provokes, in a repressive society. 


In this symposium we are proud to showcase 
the work of some of Iran’s bravest and most im- 
portant artists—especially its women writers. 
In a place where a woman wears one face at 
home and another on the street, where gardens 
are kept from view by high marble walls and 
where families go to great lengths to draw no 
shame, how does one tell an illicit tale? Have 
a controversial opinion? Hold an independent 
thought? Add to this a deafening public silence 
wrought by decades of state censorship—whole 
regimes of panels and boards whose only job it 
is to comb through all media in search of the 
slightest infraction against the tenants of the 
Quran. These “infractions” are often deliber- 
ate misinterpretations, and often imagined, 
depending on the mood of the current regime. 
How is a poem born in a land like this? All obvi- 
ous meaning must be dismantled and words that 
served one purpose must be played with, woven, 
and disguised to serve another. Language must 
be reinvented and meaning coded. In the last 
_ fifty years the literature of Iran has done just 
this. Writers have created a world of allusion 
and metaphor where the tension between what 
is shown and what is not pulls the reader into 
a labyrinth that mirrors this repressive society. 

In both the time of the Shah and the Islamic 
Republic that followed, poets, journalists, es- 
sayists, novelists, photographers, filmmakers, 
songwriters, and painters have lived and worked 
under the thick blanket of censorship. Many fled 
and continue to flee, but the thinkers and artists 
who stayed faced the absurdity of having been 
imprisoned and persecuted by both the Shah’s 
regime and the Islamic Republic, and yet they 
have continued to create, to voice their dissent, 
to devise an elevated language of codes: For this 
symposium we were able to gather a small sam- 
pling of these voices, in poetry, fiction, letters 
and essay, that show just how resilient art is in 
the face of oppression, and how, in order to un- 
derstand a coded society, the word might just 
serve as the key. 

The repercussions of not speaking in codes 
are real and dangerous: Shahryar Mandanipour 
was placed on a bus with a group of writers and 
journalists, only to realize that the bus driver, in 


ona conspiracy to kill all on board, had jumped 
out of the vehicle and sent it careening over 
a cliff. Those who survived the crash were ar- 
rested on site. Though he does not write about 
the incident in the short story “If You Didn't Kill 
the Cuckoo Bird,” his setting is the prison cell, 
and his prose is filled with illogicality and coded 
imagery of totalitarian rule. Kamin Mohamma- 
di’s tender recounting of navigating love, in a 
place where privacy is an insult to family and 
an offense to the state, gives readers an intimate 
glimpse inside the day-to-day lives and struggles 
of the twenty-five million youths in Iran. In Fate- 
meh Shams’ letters to her imprisoned husband, 
the public and the private, the political and the 
personal meet in an unmitigated, raw, and tan- 
gible way: through a woman’s longing for her 
imprisoned husband. It is behind the guise of 
a woman's desire for an absent beloved that Fo- 
rough Farrokhzad is able to speak of the years 
after the 1953 coup d’etat that overthrew the 
democratically elected Mossadegh in her poem 
“After You.” It is, perhaps, because of this fear 
of inherited and unending violence that Roya 
Zarrin finds swallowing her children the only 
avenue for protecting them in her poem “Should 
I Have Known.” This is after all, a society where 
“the poets become refugees.” 

The turmoil in Iran continues and history 
slowly unveils herself. Unlike the news reports 
and headlines, the work here—published on the 
anniversary of last year’s startling demonstra- 
tions—is not limited to this particular moment 
in Iran. It represents a continuum of resistance, 
frustration, beauty, and love. The work in this 
symposium tells a particular truth, one that su- 
persedes the machinery of personal and private 
repression; it reveals the limitation of the sound 
bite and the Twitter feed and stretches out to 
tell the long story. What is the future of a peo- 
ple whose first instinct is to take to the riotous 
streets with verse? Read into these pieces, de- 
code their beauty, listen to the rhythms, and you 
will be let into the lives behind the high garden 
walls, the prison gates, far past the censors and 
the age-old patriarchies, into a world of voices 
that have been speaking, chanting, whispering 
their hearts’ desires for a very long time. O 
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by Kamin Mohammadi 


and I arrived late to the hotel in the 

remote town. The hotelier looked at 
us, a young couple, traveling without a family in 
the deep of night. A weary couple looking for a 
room. A man and a woman. No rings on our fin- 
gers—unmarried. He asked for the official docu- 
ments confirming that our relationship to each 
other is legitimate and in keeping with the laws 
of the Islamic Republic—was he my husband, my 
brother, my uncle? No, S was not my husband, 
my brother, my uncle; we had no such papers. 
We tried to persuade him and he, a good citizen 
of the Republic, reported us immediately. The 
police picked us up, separated us, threatened to 
flog us, to possibly force us to marry. 

This is how things should have gone. Lucky 
for us, this is not how they went. Despite all the 
legislation, this is Iran and things rarely pan out 
according to the letter of the law. It happened 
that the hotelier was obviously—and illegally— 
drunk, and from the same town as my (then still 
platonic) lover and so he agreed to give us ac- 
commodations without paperwork, at some risk 
to his own livelihood because even with separate 
rooms, as a lone, single woman, I should have 
arrived with permission to travel from my father, 
stamped by the local morality police. 

S sneaked into my room in the dead of night 
and I nervously ushered him in, both of us look- 
ing over his shoulder. I locked the door behind 
him and turned up the television so our voices 
would not be heard. We looked at each other 
and smiled, smiles that spread across our faces 
as wide as the slices of watermelon that we had 
nibbled earlier that day. Finally we were alone 
together in a room, the fulfillment of a decade- 
long ambition. We were nervous with each 
other, touching gingerly at first, barely daring to 
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reach out. This night together was the culmina- 
tion of years of yearning, years of longing looks 
and “accidental” brushes against each other. 
Finally, the urgency of our situation overtook 
us and we lost our shyness. The morality police 
were the last thing on our minds. 

This was the peak of our long courtship. My 
lover S and I met as small children. A few years 
before we fled Iran and the Revolution for the 
safety of London, my family had traveled from 
Tehran to one of Iran’s remoter provinces fora 
wedding. We were distantly related to his fam- 
ily, who lived there, and S and I spent the week 
together. Our families spent the days visiting 
the province’s natural wonders and picnick- 
ing extravagantly at any opportunity. Fourteen 
years ago we met again while staying with 
mutual family in Tehran. He had been posted 
there for his National Service and I had come 
from London for my annual visit to my roots. 
Although there was an immediate attraction, I 
never thought there was the possibility of any 
actual romance between us—his life in Iran felt 
a world away from my London existence and our 
meetings within the family home precluded any 
possibility of a physical relationship. So I con- 
tented myself with conversations that for many 
years encompassed everything, from politics to 
our mutual family to our hopes and fears for the 
future. Everything other than the exact nature 
of our feelings for each other. 

In those first years when I returned home 
after nearly twenty years away, Iran was still 
in the aftershocks of Iran-Iraq War. Rafsanjani 
was president and society was drab, drained of 
money and in mourning for the estimated mil- 
lion souls lost in the war, including many young 
soldiers. In those days, my mother insisted on 


following the letter of the law, so anxious was 
she about this new Islamic society from which 
she had fled for her life, and she would not let 
me go out alone with S, not even to post a letter. 
My Tehrani family members, having survived 
the Revolution and war in the same house in 
Tehran, were more pragmatic, but they indulged 
her, sensitive to the fears that she was bringing 
back after decades away. She had imagined what 
had happened to her country from telephone 
conversations with family in the darkest days 
of the early Islamic Republic, from television 
reports and newspaper articles that reported 
the severity of the new regime, while those 
who stayed behind knew the actual gravity of 
the situation, and knew how to work the rules 
to survive in their now-oppressive society. They 
knew how to continue to live their lives; we who 
had been away did not. 

S and I, confined to the family home on our 
visits, became friends, rediscovering our child- 
hood affinity. Inside the house, watchful eyes 
followed our every move, All doors were kept 
open and if we lingered alone in a room too long, 

someone would walk in, bearing a tray of tea or 
bowls of fat roasted nuts to offer us, compel- 
ling us by gesture to join the rest of the fam- 
ily as they sat around the television. My aunts 
were glued to the latest soap on State television 
while my teenage cousin flicked to the Persian 
pop channels beamed from Los Angeles via 
satellite. I watched S over the years struggle to 
find employment in his small provincial town 
suffering like many in Iran from terrible unem- 
ployment. I watched him almost lose hope and 
consider leaving Iran but he loved his country 
and his family too much to think seriously of 
it. Eventually he found a good management job 
working in a strong local industry and I then 
watched him start an elaborate dance to dodge 
his family’s questions of settling down; now he 
was employed and establishing himself, it was 
natural for him to take a wife. In fact, soon it 
became a matter of general comment, his stub- 
born insistence on staying single. He became 
expert at sidestepping their questions, staving 
them off with homilies while remaining a bach- 
elor. We grew close in a muted way. Despite his 


provincial life and the fact that he had never left 
lran, he was open-minded and well-read, a pas- 
sionate student of politics, from Plato onwards. 
We had lively discussions and he helped me to 
see a non-Occidental view of the world. 

But we had no way to reach out to each 
other surrounded as we always were by family. 
While everyone slept after lunch, we would sit 
in puddles of sunlight in the central courtyard 
of the house, the fragrance of the jasmine that 
climbed the walls washing over us, talking and 
laughing while I delighted in the honey-hues of 
his light brown eyes and longed to enfold him in 
my arms. I learned, at this ripe stage in my life, 
restraint and a sort of modesty, and how to read 
between the lines, how to leave things unsaid. 
I learned the power of a lone touch, the reso- 
nance of metaphor. I learned to be subtle, and 
poetic—once, before | left Iran, I took a rose he 
had presented me with, the particularly fragrant 
damask rose from which rosewater is extracted 
and which in Iran is called the Mohammadi 
flower, and I dropped the bloom that bore my 
name into his bag so that he would discover its 
petals, half-dried and twice as fragrant, when 
he got home after | had gone. I wanted to say 
so much, but with words and caresses forbid- 
den to me, I let the Mohammadi rose carry my 
feelings to him. 

Slowly over the years, as Iran recovered and 
Mohammed Khatami swept to power, we too 
felt the waves of hope reflected in our relation- 
ship. Now S and I went out together, finding 
the private space we couldn't find in the home 
out in the streets on one pretend errand after 
another, a testament to the loosening of the tight 
social controls imposed by the Islamic Republic. 
Going back home late at night after a movie or 
a meal, we would squeeze into full-to-bursting 
savaris (shared taxis), and there, in the back of 
the spluttering cab, I would find myself pinned 
tight against him and feel his heart beating as 
fast as mine. Neither of us had the courage then 
to cross the cultural divide that gaped between 
us when it came to sexual relationships, he not 
knowing how to make a move on an English girl 
and I simply lost in the sea of cultural misin- 
formation that my old-fashioned family and the 
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regime had fed me. He was, after all, a “good” 
boy; he behaved properly always, never trans- 
gressing, as far as I could see, any of the many 
rules that govern social relationships in Iran and 
I simply didn’t know if going out with girls was 
something that he did, whether he had even had 
sex in his life. 

But in the back of those savaris we got so 
close that I felt the heat coming from him. Em- 
boldened, I would rest my head on his shoulder. 
Or, with both of us squashed into the front seat, 
S trying not to sit on the gear stick, he had no 
choice but to put an arm around my shoulders, 
as much to stop me falling out of the car every 
time we took a corner at top speed. With his arm 
around me I would melt into him and carefully 
link my fingers through his, neither of us speak- 
ing or looking at each other, leaving things su- 
perficially ambiguous. It would be years before 
we finally kissed but those late-night journeys in 
the savaris left us breathless and elated. 

He also started to accompany me to the local 
internet café where I joined all those lined up 
at the banks of computers to connect with the 
outside world. That was the beginning of an- 
other revolution that has changed so much in 
Iran; the ever-watched youth of Iran—a colos- 
sus in number—suddenly found in the internet 
two things they did not have in their everyday 
lives: an instant connection with the outside 
world, and anonymity. In a society in which 
most are forced to dissemble to some degree, 
to wear some sort of a mask in order to survive, 
a way to express oneself unhindered and with- 
out possible repercussion was intoxicating, and 
soon became addictive. In separate groups boys 
and girls were squeezed into the booths, giggling 
while tapping away. And pornography, of course, 
was the most popular search, any kind the lim- 
ited bandwidth and censors would allow. This 
was before cell phones and before people had 
internet at home, before pornographic mate- 
rial started being passed around over Bluetooth 
and on CDs, and perhaps something about look- 
ing at this illicit material in a public space, its 
heady thrill, made what came after easier, made 
the chat rooms and the virtual dates inevitable. 
And the influence of pornography on the sexual 
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imagination of the nation started right there in 
those internet café booths. 

Then there were the chat rooms, virtual 
spaces in which to meet with other young 
people, to forge new friendships and even find 
sexual partners. What was impossible only five 
years ago, anonymity of any kind, was possible 
now for the price of a few tomans per hour, far 
from the peering glances of parents and the 
state. Eventually these chat room relationships 
spilled over into real life, thanks to the presence 
of that other technological tool, the cell phone. 
The cell phone gave the people of Iran another 
little chink of space in which they could have 
some privacy. Of course, now that Iranians are 
once again marching on the streets ina grue- 
some déja vu of thirty-one years ago, the same 
technologies—the internet and cell phone—that 
have been used for privacy and dating are now 
crucial in organizing gatherings and spreading 
the news and images of protest to the world. 

I first saw the possibilities for my love affair 
when visiting S’s family in the remote provincial 
town where they still live. One night before din- 
ner, the two of us jumped in his car and went for 
a drive. Given the Sharia laws that govern Iran, 
there are few places where young people can go. 
Most live at home with their parents. Like that of 
American teenagers of the 1950s, most recreation 
takes place in cars, where there is at least a small 
patch of autonomy and privacy. The first time S 
had brought his own car to visit me in Tehran, 
we had been almost intoxicated by the freedom 
it gave us from the family. Driving around town, 
we would stop to buy freshly pressed pomegran- 
ate juice from a street stall or linger over bowls of 
traditional ice cream dotted with clots of cream, 
arriving home hours late, the heavy traffic of 
Tehran a convenient excuse. In Jordan, one of 
wealthy north Tehran’s more fashionable areas, 
I saw carloads of boys and girls, decked out and 
made up, cruising up and down the street, lob- 
bing flirtations at one another and throwing 
balled-up pieces of paper bearing phone numbers 
into open car windows. That was in uptown Teh- 
ran, known for being privileged and liberal but 
here in S’s small conservative hometown it was 
surpisingly similar. We cruised the main roads 


and finally parked overlooking a main square. It 


was crowded, the streets full of cars all driving 
slowly, the sidewalks thick with people. It was a 
prime spot for seeing and being seen. 

We got out, leaning against the door and 
talking with his sister and her husband who 
had joined us. Friends and acquaintances were 
spotted and greeted, dried sunflower seeds were 
shelled and eaten, all while we stood around and 
talked. I noticed a group of girls nearby, elabo- 
rately made up, the season’s latest fashion in 
headscarves perched on the back of piled up hair, 
their manteaus worn almost as short and tight 
as they were in Tehran. There was a lot of look- 
ing over in our direction and a lot of conferring 
before S’s cell phone started to beep furiously. 
After this happened a few times, I asked him why 
he didn’t answer, and he explained that these 
were not text messages but requests to connect 
through Bluetooth with nearby mobile phones— 
an ideal way in a watchful society like Iran to 
contact someone nearby who has caught your 
eye, since an open approach is impossible. Of 
course you run the risk of not being quite sure 





whose request you are accepting, and once the 
information has been exchanged you may still 
not be sure of whom you are then calling, or who 
is calling you—a sort of dating lottery with noth- 
ing and everything at stake at the same time. 

The many elements of risk to this game make 
it a particularly potent one. I heard many X-rated 
stories in Tehran but they were limited to a mi- 
nority, an uptown elite of intellectuals, liberals, 
artists, and journalists, financially comfortable 
and some with dual nationalities. The stories 
told of one-night hook-ups and wild parties that 
turned into orgies, it seemed that the liberated 
girls of Tehran already had a reputation; one 
friend in Tehran was instructed by a European 
journalist who was about to return to Iran on 
another assignment to find him a female fixer 
and translator, “a nice, pretty one, you know the 
kind of girl Imean...” 

Lalso heard stories from S, who told me tales 
of his affairs, the way he and his friends found 
girlfriends and how those hook-ups took place, 
with a lot of duplicity and danger. He told me 
of a night that he had climbed into the window 
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of a girl’s room and made love to her while her 
family moved about just outside, how scared he 
had been when her brother had knocked on the 
door, but there was no mistaking the rush it had 
given him. He freely admitted that the element 
of danger was what made these occasions unfor- 
gettable. I found all this rather tawdry but it was 
hard to deny the atmosphere of crackling sexual 
energy that characterized the parties I went 
to—although none of those turned into orgies. 
Tehran was, quite simply, amazingly good fun, 
and the sense of getting away with it added to 
the adrenaline rush—after all, there was always 
the chance that the party would be raided and 
just to be gathered in mixed company uncovered 
and in the presence of alcohol could be enough 
to risk a night in jail. 

The sexual energy was not confined just 
to parties. Walking down the street as a lone 
woman in Tehran, it didn’t take long to have 
a man or two following me. Sometimes they 
would drive by in their cars, slowing down at 
the curb, calling out something suggestive, but 
they were not too persistent when I kept my eyes 
glued to the ground and ignored them. Despite 
so much effort by the government to remove sex 
from the public sphere, it seemed to be on the 
very air itself. When I had first returned to Iran 
in 1996, I had been unnerved by a young soldier 
winking at me on the street. Ten years later, I 
was combating explicit suggestions from strange 
men as I went about my business. Earlier, my 
aunts had laughed and said: “Oh before the Rev- 
olution, when we came back from the bazaar we 
were pinched black and blue.” They didn’t take it 
too seriously; in those days they had been wear- 
ing mini-skirts after all, but now that we were 
all encased in the hejab, I was surprised to see 
that not only were the men not put off by the 
coverings, if anything they were titillated by it. 
Or perhaps it wasn’t that surprising; everyone 
knew that in the hot summer months, many 
women wore their manteaus as a top rather than 
an outer covering, with nothing on underneath, 
and Iranian women certainly didn’t let the hejab 
stop them from looking good, piling elaborate 
hairstyles around their headscarves and using 
the flash of a well-turned ankle judiciously. 
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Four years ago, S and I were in Iran during 
the month of Moharram, the holy time during 
which Ashura is celebrated. I had seen images 
of Ashura in the Islamic Republic where it was 
marked lavishly, with its long processions of 
black-clad men flagellating themselves with 
chains and beating their chests. In some places, 
the chains wore little spikes that tore through 
the flesh, mortifying the body, as the chants rose 
rhythmically; I expected it to be a time of height- 
ened fervor and zealotry. But mostly what felt 
heightened during the various festivals leading 
up to Ashura was the sexual tension in the air. 
All these gatherings, sanctioned as they were by 
their religious nature, were being appropriated 
by the young people as an opportunity to have 
fun on the streets, the sort of fun usually con- 
fined indoors. Even traditional families let their 
daughters out without keeping an eye on them 
and so Ashura and other religious festivals afford 
more freedom than usual for some. 

In the week leading up to the day of Ashura, I 
traversed Tehran with S in his car and saw many 
processions as they snaked out of mosques, the 
chants echoing through Tehran’s noisy streets. I 
saw people gathered around the processions, cry- 
ing with great emotion, ostensibly mourning the 
loss of Imam Hossein all those hundreds of years 
ago. I saw friends in some of these gatherings, 
weeping openly, when the night before, they had 
been partying. This was all accompanied by an 
unexpectedly giddy holiday atmosphere—Iran 
was on vacation and the streets of Tehran were 
clear of heavy traffic, and everywhere that S and 
I drove, there were roadside stalls giving away 
steaming hot cups of tea and traditional sweets. 
Mosques handed out free food and we took to 
joining any queues that we passed just to see 
what was offered. 

Every night, my teenage cousin would come 
home from a day out with her friends bearing 
the fruit of their day’s labor—several different 
varieties of supper and a pile of phone numbers. 
Looking like an Islamic Audrey Hepburn in her 
tight black and white manteau and matching 
headscarf, she filled me in on her friends’ plans 
every night; with so many processions going on, 
the young people would decide which ones to 


The distance that stretched between us was great and it was 
made almost unbridgeable by the lack of freedom afforded 
by the culture. So we took to talking by phone, my cell 
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attend (sometimes their decision was based on 
which mosque was doling out the most delicious 
food, sometimes on how many Basij had been 
seen there the night before), where they would 
go if it became too obviously a street party and 
the police arrived to try to separate men and 
women. When I went with them, the proces- 
sions seemed to me something like a carnival, 
the rhythm and the beat reminded me of hip 
hop, and in the melee of bodies and the sizzling 
feeling of anticipation, I had such a strong urge 
to dance, that S kept anxiously imploring me 
not to forget myself or where I was. Even in the 
conservative neighborhoods of south Tehran, 
boys and girls were busy using the freedom that 
Ashura gave them to gather on the streets to- 
gether to flirt and have fun. 

It is tempting to see this seamless combina- 
tion of Islam and flirting and dating as a symp- 
tom of the repression of the Islamic Republic, 
but according to one of my mother’s friends, 
Ashura in her day was the same. Iranians have 
always had an irrepressible sense of fun and 
growing up in 1960s Iran, girls were sheltered; 
in the days before mobile phones and internet 
chatrooms, she told me how numbers were ex- 
changed. If eye contact was made with a hand- 
some boy in the procession, and smiles were 
returned, then the boy would announce the dig- 
its of his phone number in between the chanting 
and chest beating, so that she could memorize 
it and call him later. It would go something like 
this: “ya Hossein—7—ya Ali—6.” In the days of 
the Shah’s supremacy, women had little more 
freedom than they do now and the necessities 
of chastity and modesty that haunt women still 
were just as strong in pre-Islamic Republic Iran. 


I had always felt that Farsi, the language of 
Iran, was particularly suited to poetry and love, 
but until I went back home, I had no real ap- 
preciation of the depth of sensuality running 
through the Iranian soul, of the playfulness 
and enjoyment of life and the senses that the 
enforced adherence to the laws of Islam could 
not squash. Countless antique miniatures show 
aman and a woman, atree, a flagon of wine, and 
a look of love. Our most famous poets—Saadi, 
Hafiz, Omar Khayyam—write of love, of their 
mistresses, of an indulgence of the senses, even 
in their spiritual poems. Persian culture was al- 
ready a thousand years old by the time the Arabs 
came and the aesthetic of those who carved the 
mighty Persian Empire was delicate, sensuous, 
refined, and also practical. They built ganats, 
underground reservoirs that allowed them to 
create gardens from the bare desert, lush groves 
of towering trees—cypress, juniper, linden, 
pine—and orchards of pomegranate, pear, apple 
and peach, all cut through by straight canals of 
water, pouring into rectangular turquoise pools. 
The ancients called this pairadiza, and it’s still 
our vision of paradise. 

At the same time, Iran has been in love with 
Islam ever since the Arabs brought it, at the end 
of their swords, to seventh-century Iran. The 
vision of Paradise runs deep in the Iranian 
psyche and in our nature, love of both God and 
the senses live side by side. It is the way that 
these senses are expressed publicly that has 
changed since the Revolution; as one friend 
put it: “Before the Revolution we used to party 
in public and pray in private, now we party in 
private and pray in public.” 

The Islamic Republic’s particular interpreta- 
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tion of Islam has done all it can to drive sensual- 
ity indoors, underground, on to the screen, to 
the cell phone. At the same time Iran’s devotion 
to Islam has, in some instances, been a boon for 
women. My mother, growing up in the Shah’s 
time, had to defy her father in order to finish 
high school and the thought of her going away 
to study at university in Tehran was not counte- 
nanced; now all my female cousins go to univer- 
sity as a matter of course and if it is necessary, 
they are allowed to live away from home in order 
to complete their education. For the first time, 
girls can leave home before they are married, and 
however much society and their families try to 
watch over their morals, there is a great deal 
more autonomy possible. Literacy rates have shot 
up since the Revolution, now among the high- 
est in the region at around 80 percent. Some 65 
percent of university entrants are now women. 
Before the Revolution, old-fashioned fathers 
balked at letting girls out into a secular society 
that they regarded as dissolute. Now it is this pre- 
dominantly young and educated population that 
is pressing for more freedom and democracy, 
chipping away at traditional values and loosen- 
ing the bonds of Sharia law. Freedom in Iran is, 
like everything else in this complex country, not 
a simple ideal; the very ideology that restricts 
some people enables others to realize dreams. 


MV own love affair brought me close up 
to some of the complexities that govern 
life in modern Iran. It would have been much 
easier to fall in love with a man who had been 
educated in the West, as I had been. A man who 
moved easily between Iran and the West, and 
held two passports and foreign bank accounts. 
As it was, I was besotted with my childhood 
friend, a young man who had no dreams of leav- 
ing Iran and couldn't speak English. There was 
no possible future for us and some risk, at the 
very least, to our lovely and rare friendship. But 
the pull of the past, of the years that knitted gen- 
erations of our families together, a shared his- 
tory of the ancient and profound pulled me to 
him. And so I rushed in anyway, if you can call 
a decade-long courtship that makes the heroines 
of Jane Austen look easy, rushing. 
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Getting to see each other was difficult and 
we took any possible opportunity. When I had 
a chance to go on a government-organized field 
trip with some other journalists to the region 
where he lives, I managed to get him invited 
along and he joined our group for the three-day 
jaunt. Afterwards we were to travel alone to his 
parents’ hometown, and we hoped to grab the 
longed-for night together along the way. On 
that government-organized journey we were 
segregated most of the time but nonetheless we 
were warned by the accompanying Revolution- 
ary Guard for sitting next to each other on the 
coach and at lunch (“Excuse me Miss Moham- 
madi, but what is the nature of your relationship 
with Mr. S? If you don’t mind me asking—I’m 
so sorry to have to ask. . .”). Curiously, three 
days later, he offered the use of his house for 
the night (“and I will tell the local Basij not to 
bother you”) with a nudge at S. When it came to 
finding a hotel where we could spend the night 
(checking in separately), it was more compli- 
cated a maneuver than | had imagined, but S 
somehow talked the hotelier round and we had 
our first night together, a few snatched hours in 
the middle of the night, with trucks rumbling by 
outside, the sheets cheap and scratchy. 

In those hours, marked by a passion that drove 
the fear of being discovered out of my mind, I 
realized that my friend, who was now my lover, 
was adept at balancing the realities that you have 
to negotiate in the Islamic Republic, at walk- 
ing the tightrope between what is lawful and 
what is actually possible. He knew which parts 
of himself to reveal to family, to friends, to col- 
leagues, and he knew how to finally be himself, 
too. I marveled at the ability to wear so many 
different masks so seamlessly, but he had grown 
up under this regime and knew how to play it. I 
looked to him to guide me, to help me put ona 
mask too, though it felt so uncomfortable to me 
to wear, particularly in front of my family, those 
aunts and uncles whose love pulled me back to 
Iran every year. 

S and I parted soon after our night of passion, 
I to my family home in Tehran and he to his 
life in the provinces. The distance that stretched 
between us was great and it was made almost 


unbridgeable by the lack of freedom afforded by 
the culture. So we took to talking by phone, my 
cell phone my ally as I dived under the covers 
of my bed for a little privacy, and our recently 
discarded inhibitions led us, quite naturally, 
back to the thing still on our minds: sex. I still 
wasn't sure of what was considered acceptable in 
Iranian sexual relationships. But then one night 
my lover shocked me by describing in graphic 
detail what he would do to me were we together. 
Things escalated from there and afterwards I felt 
like the naughtiest girl in school. 

A few days later I decamped to a friend’s 
house in the mountains and there, for the next 
two weeks, my lover and I| enjoyed nightly 
bedtime chats that left us both exhausted and 
elated. With the uncertainty of when we would 
next meet always threatening to overwhelm us, 
this particular preoccupation not only helped 
us feel closer but also kept uncomfortable ques- 
tions about our next meeting—and indeed our 
future—at bay. 

That was until an innocent conversation with 
a friend turned my mind to darker things. M had 
been in Iran a year longer than me, and one day 
over lunch, she told me how, a few months into 
her trip she had received the dreaded call from 
the Intelligence Service. They had called her cell 
and said, in a polite manner guaranteed to strike 
terror into our Western hearts: “Please, Miss M, 
do grace us with the honor of your presence at 
such and such a time.” 

M was brought up in the West and was not 
used to accepting things without question. After 
months in Iran as a lone woman, she had also 
acquired an aggressive stance to deflect the un- 
welcome attentions we faced daily here, from 
suggestive comments on the streets, to being 
felt up by strangers in crowded savaris to being 
stopped on mountain trails by moral police per- 
plexed to know how a woman thought she could 
do anything alone (“Ladies, where is your man?” 
we had been asked several times on a recent hike 
together). So instead of simply writing down the 
address, she had instead challenged the speaker: 
“How did you get this number?” 

She told me she could hear the speaker smil- 
ing. “Well, Miss M,” he declared in honeyed 


tones, “We are the Intelligence Service, after all.” 

But the interview had been painless, she said, 
their intentions were quite innocent; even she 
could understand why she had been called in. | 
thought of her leaving her companion outside 
as she stepped into the building to present her- 
self, the thumping of her heart as she walked 
down the corridor, tightening her headscarf. As 
children who lived through the Revolution and 
the early days of terror of the Islamic regime, 
we were both fully aware of how she could have 
been swallowed up by that building, her com- 
panion left outside waiting fruitlessly for her re- 
emergence. But instead we agreed that of course 
they had a right to find out what she was up to, 
that it was understandable, and we supported 
each other in the lies you tell to try and normal- 
ize your situation in this strange society that we 
were living in. 

Sprawled on my bed that night, I answered 
the phone to S. He purred at me in his bedroom 
voice but I instead adopted a curt and formal 
tone that eventually discouraged his amorous 
outpourings and he asked me what was wrong. 
I recounted M’s tale and how it had awakened 
in me the fear that I was being watched, that 
our conversations were recorded, that we had 
used all sorts of people’s phones. My cell actu- 
ally belonged to a friend of mine currently out 
of the country—she was sure to be arrested for 
my lewd behavior on her return. “I mean, what 
we are doing is illegal and apart from anything 
else can you imagine being found out and our 
families having to know...” 

He had chuckled softly and told me that if the 
regime was going to arrest every single person 
who had phone sex, they would have no time 
left for anything else and the streets would be 
empty. I was stunned. It had never occurred to 
me that what we were doing was anything less 
than totally unique. I had been secretly proud 
of my own daring and liberated sexuality, imag- 
ining I had taught my lover a whole new way 
of enjoying sex. Instead, he explained to me 
that not only was phone sex common but it was 
rather fashionable right now. He laughed: “Do 
you think you people invented sex? You know, 
it’s not always so easy to get together with some- 
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one here. And cell phones, well, they are at least 
more private. Most people live with their par- 
ents but at least now you can shut yourself in 
your room with your phone. Actually, lots of 
girls prefer it. It gives them a way to get sexual 
kicks without having to lose their virginity, risk 
being found out or feel they have done anything 
too wrong...” 

I lay then on my bed in the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran while S whispered extravagant words 
of love and I imagined all those words on the 
ether, the sighs and moans, this removed inti- 
macy being beamed over the country, the air 
thick with sex, and I was grateful at least that 
the trained ears of Iranian Intelligence wouldn't 
find anything in my pleasure too worthy of note. 

S didn’t just initiate me into intimacy the Is- 
lamic Republic way, he showed me the under- 
ground, the other reality under the superficial 
religiosity, one in which people seek sex as a 
recreation, an antidote to the constriction and 
boredom of living in a corrupt and repressive 
state. When we were together I saw the many 
text messages that blinked on his phone every 
day, dirty jokes and naughty pictures sent from 
friends and colleagues and I saw the CDs of por- 
nographic pictures that made the rounds of his 
friends, the material passed hungrily from one 
to another. There were sex scandals and home- 
made porn videos too, members of the estab- 
lishment being caught in brothels, and YouTube 
videos of mullahs talking dirty. A popular soap 
actress whose private sex tape made it on the 
internet was arrested and suffered a nervous 
breakdown, while her lover fled the country. 
All of these things signaled a peculiarly modern 
Iranian phenomenon: the interplay of repres- 
sion, sexual experimentation, and the presence 
of technology. 

The tension remains, as I found out. A single 
man or woman can content themselves with 
playing at being free—meeting a lover in a hotel, 
going to a wild party, having fun dinners out 
with friends, turning the ether blue with their 
X-rated endearments—but the State is always 
there, just beneath you, the law, its restrictions 
and threats spread under your feet like a net that 
can be swept over you at any time. 
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My lover was proficient at dating the Islamic 
Republic way, with stealth and planning. He was 
expert at using the time available, living in the 
moment. He, who for years I had suspected to 
be innocent, turned out to be an accomplished 
hunter. Trysts he knew how to handle, relation- 
ships he had less experience with. Most girls 
were willing to sleep with you, he said, but they 
also all immediately talked of marriage, mostly 
because there was no other viable option for see- 
ing someone long term, and the rules of society, 
which valued a woman’s respectability above all 
else, demanded it. In small towns like his, where 
everyone knows everyone, it was hard to con- 
duct an illicit relationship for long without at- 
tracting some attention, and anyway, as he once 
explained to me, the subterfuge went so deep 
that it even involved lying to the self, making it 
impossible to continue an affair for too long. He 
said to me once: “Haven't you worked it out yet? 
This is Iran. Everyone here is acting in a film. 
Everything is changing, particularly for women 
who are no longer fitting their traditional roles 
but society hasn't caught up, so they just do what 
they want and pretend they are doing something 
else all the while to make it palatable. They even 
lie to themselves. No one can deal with the grim 
reality, and they prefer the film anyway. There 
are seventy million people in this country, and 
they are all giving Oscar winning performances.” 

In the end, I was not such a good actor. 
Brought up in an open society, I found the con- 
stant subterfuge exhausting. Had S lived in Teh- 
ran it would have been easier, but as it was, in 
order to see each other we had to mount a united 
offensive of lies the likes of which I had not told 
since being a teenager in London. The time we 
had alone together was short and urgent, and 
when I stayed with his family or he came to stay 
with mine, the constant searching for an op- 
portunity to touch hands or perhaps brush lips 
dominated our time together. At first the sto- 
len caresses were wildly erotic but before long, 
they became just plain frustrating with so little 
opportunity for being sated. Aside from mar- 
riage, which neither of us contemplated, there 
was no outlet for our feelings. We were always 
on guard. Once in Tehran, coming back from a 
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day’s skiing, I embarrassed myself in front of my 
aunts with a thoughtless gesture. Standing in the 
kitchen discussing our day, I was teasing S about 
his sunburned ears, and in a reflexive action, 
I touched the back of his neck to show where 
he had forgotten to put sunblock. My aunts’ 
eyes darted sharply from his neck to my face 
and I withdrew my hand. Nothing was said but 
I knew I had given the game away, and though 
I have enough of my traditional upbringing still 
within me to have felt instantly ashamed, there 
was another side of me that wanted to shout out 
the reality of our love and not have it be anyone 
else’s business. 
My love affair went the way of such things; I 
went back to London and he never called again. 
- This was not because his ardor was suddenly 
cooled by the distance stretching between us, 
but because he was told by his boss, almost im- 
mediately following my departure, that the In- 
telligence Service was asking questions about 
him. He was told to presume that he was under 
surveillance and, worried for his safety, we 
stopped all communication. I am sure that his 
troubles had nothing to do with us but it didn’t 
matter, for whatever reason S was under inves- 
tigation. With a twitch and tightening of the net 
_ of the law that lies dormant under the feet, they 


could get him for immorality, or at least frighten 
him back into being a good boy. He knew that 
and so did I, and so we stopped. I grappled with 
the loss and the fury I felt that something as 
simple as love should be thus broken, for no 
reason at all. Back in London, I delighted in the 
individuality I saw expressed all around me and 
it was all I could do not to cheer every time a 
pair of lovers drew close to each other on the 
street and kissed. 

I kept silent, at least until now. This is the first 
time I am writing openly about my Iranian love 
story, before now I have held my tongue hoping 
that any day, any month now, I can go back to 
my beloved and frustrating land, that I would 
see again my beloved friend and perhaps caress 
his cheek one more time. But since the clamp- 
down that has followed the protests around the 
disputed election last year, since the friends that 
have been threatened and jailed, since the re- 
gime has shown its brutality—and absurdity—to 
the world once and for all, my hopes of return- 
ing any time soon are greatly diminished and 
I now have the bittersweet freedom to speak, 
to write, to illuminate. Much like the men and 
women, young and old, who pour bravely into 
the streets of Iran, I too have lost my love and my 
country, and so have little left to lose. O 
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FOROUGH FAROKHZAD 





After You 


Oh, the time we were seven 

That amazing moment is gone now 

After you whatever happened 

Happened in the midst of madness and ignorance 
After you 

The window that was once so alive and bright 
And was our connection to the birds 

To the breeze 

Shattered 

Shattered 

Shattered 


After you 

That clay doll that didn't say anything 

Other than “water, water, water” 

Drowned in the water 

After you 

We smothered the voice of the crickets 

And we became obsessed with 

The sound of the school bell ringing after we sang our ABCs 
We became obsessed with 

The sound of the whistle blowing at the gun factory 


After you 

Where we used to play under the tables 
We began to play behind the tables 
And then on top of the tables 

And we lost 

We lost you 

Oh, the time we were seven 


After you ; 

We became each other's traitors 

After you 

We wrote all our memories in graffiti 

With shards of bullets and splattered blood 
Which we wiped off the face of the plastered walls 
After you 

We marched on the squares 

And yelled: “Hail to this! Death to that!” 

And in the middle of all the shouting 

We threw coins and clapped for the singers in the square 
Who had snuck into the city 
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After you, we who had become each other's murderers 

Judged love 

And as our hearts grew preoccupied with what was in our pockets 
We judged which part belonged to love 


After you 

We rushed to the cemetery 

But death was breathing under Grandmother's chador 
And death was that huge tree 

Where the living on this side 

Tied strings to its branches 

And the dead on the other side 

Clawed at its phosphorescent roots 

While all the time death was sitting in the holy shrine 
Where four blue tulip shaped lamps lit up each corner 
It sounds like the wind is blowing 

It sounds like the wind blowing 

Oh, the time we were seven 


| stood up and drank some water 

Suddenly | remembered 

How newly planted fields are terrified of locusts 
How much do we have to pay? 

How much do we have to pay 

For this cement cube, sitting in the shrine, to grow? 


We've given up everything we were ever supposed to give up 
We set out on the road without a lantern 

And the moon, that kind woman, was always there 

Shining on the mud roof of childhood memories 

Shining on the newly planted fields 

That are frightened of being invaded by locusts 


How much do we have to pay? 


—Translated by Meetra A. Sofia 
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Mohammad Reza Jalaeipour had been pursuing his doctorate at Oxford alongside 
his wife, Fatemah Shams, when Mir-Hossein Mousavi's presidential campaign 
began to gain momentum. Though Mohammad Reza was a devout Muslim and had 
come from a renowned family of martyrs and academics, he believed in Mousavi's 
more moderate and fair approach to government. He designed Mousavi's website 
and directed much of his online campaigning from England, before returning with his 
wife for the elections. When violence erupted on the streets, the couple attempted 
to leave lran but were detained on June 17, 2009, at the Tehran airport. Fatemah 
was allowed to depart, but Mohammad Reza was sent to the notorious Evin Prison. 
He was put on televised trial with a group of Iran's brightest minds. During those 


darkest days, Fatemah Shams wrote these letters to her husband. 
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Letters from an Exiled Wife to Her 
Imprisoned Husband 





by Fatemah Shams 
Translated and edited by Erika Abrahamian 


I. EYES ON THE ROAD 


Monday, July 1, 2009 

My lovely Mohammad Reza, congratulations 
on your day! 

Six years have passed since the day when you 
came, with a single branch of tuberose and a 
small card in hand, to ask me to marry you. The 
card held these words, in your best calligraphy: 
“T had entrusted in Ali, but Fatemeh became my 
fate.’* I never told you how that day I reread 
your words and each time interpreted them 
differently. I concluded that there is indeed a 
thread that binds you to Ali and that this thread 
had a hand in our falling in love. When you came 
to ask for my hand in marriage, you spoke of the 
kinship that you felt to Imam Ali as a child, and 
how since then, you had wished to be married 
on the day of his birth. We were ten days away, 
and orchestrating a wedding celebration was 
difficult. But your love for Ali was so pure that 
despite the obstacles and difficulties, we pulled 
it off. On our wedding day in Mashhad, the mo- 
ment when our vows were being read to us and 
you and I were both fighting back the tears, I 
looked to you and you were chanting Ali’s name. 
In our life together, whenever there was a knot 
in your way, you would reach for Ali’s hand. This 
thread of devotion was so profound that unravel- 
ing it was impossible. 

Today is the day of his birth. I had set all my 
hopes on today. All my expectations lay on this 
day, hoping that perhaps a breeze would carry 
a whiff of Ali’s righteousness in their direction 
and they would allow me to hear your kind voice 
after three weeks. But they did not allow it... 

But these days will pass. The day will come 
when you will push the darkness away and re- 
turn to my side. The day will arrive when I will 
recount the tales of your bravery for our child, 
and he will undoubtedly be proud to have a 
father like you. The day will arrive when once 
again, bearing a single branch of tuberose, I will 
spend this day with you and I will celebrate hav- 
ing you in my life. That day is near. I swear to 





*Fatemeh was the daughter of Prophet Mohammad, and she 
married Imam Ali, the most revered figure in the Shia faith. 
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Imam Ali’s reverence that this day is near. He 
will bestow you with grace and prosperity for 
spending this day in solitary confinement, pray- 
ing. I do not worry about your heart; I know it 
is strong. I swear on my own shaken faith that 
even if they imprison you unjustly for years, your 
unbroken faith will be your savior and you will 
no doubt emerge more devout than before. On 
that good day six years ago you wrote that you 
had entrusted in Ali and Fatemeh became your 
fate. Today I entrust you to Fatemeh so that my 
Mohammad returns home soon. 


July 16, 2009 

My fellow traveler, hello, 

I call you my fellow traveler because through- 
out our years together you have always walked 
alongside me. Just like that awful Wednesday 
when we set out together to return home to 
our studies, to our lives in England. The same 
Wednesday when they took you from me, and 
I watched, and I did not even have the chance 
to scream out: Hey everyone, look! They are tak- 
ing my innocent husband without a charge! I was 
doomed to silence so you would not worry, so 
the last image of me in your mind would not be 
that of a tearful and worried woman. 

I stood a few meters away from the place 
where they were holding you, and watched 
with incredulous eyes what was happening to 
you. At 4:30 A.M., exactly one month ago, they 
took you away from me. They did not even allow 
me to embrace you, to kiss you, and to bid you 
farewell. They did not even allow you to tell me, 
Don’t wait up for me! Be patient and do not get rest- 
less! We were drowning in silence and our empty 
stares were our only bridge in that instant. 

In that last instant, you were on that side of 
the gate and I was on this side; you were staring 
at me, and I was frozen with shock. Your face 
was calm but it held sorrow. Not for yourself, 
for you were always big-hearted, but for me who 
was now forced to travel the long way home 
alone, without you, required to helplessly leave 
you. You kept on standing there and looking at 
me from afar until that heartless creature came 


and took you with him, and they took you away, 
without a goodbye. Without even showing us 
the court order for your arrest. What was your 
crime? 

It was difficult. But I had promised you I 
would go. I had promised you that if they didn’t 
arrest me as well, I would leave so you wouldn't 
have to worry about me. You knew that if they 
had arrested me, you wouldn't be able to handle 
the pressure. That black day, they did not even 
allow you to see that I had passed through the 
gates unharmed, and had flown away. I am cer- 
tain that for the next ten days and your eventual 
two-minute phone call, your imagination took 
you down a thousand different paths, so when 
you called, your first concern was my safe de- 
parture. I am sure that they tried to plant the 
seeds of worry in your heart by telling you that 
they had me. My love! What went through your 
mind in those unknowing days? What went 
through my mind every night and day and what 
do I go through still? Who can know? Who can 
understand? 

Today is one month and four days since 
they poured into our home and in front of your 
mother’s unbelieving eyes, shamelessly and with 
threats of violence took your father from the 
threshold of his own house and trapped him in 
acar outside. And then proceeded to ransack our 
bedroom, looking for you, as your five-year-old 
sister stood watching. That day the neighbors, 
disturbed by your parents’ shrieks, watched, 
wondering: where did such savagery descend 
from and why on this house, with what cause? 
How naive of us to think that returning home 
to our studies was not a crime. How foolish to 
think that supporting a state-sanctioned, offi- 
cial candidate is a sin and after the inauspicious 
coup d’état, we should have hidden, escaped, 
smuggled ourselves out of the country as crimi- 
nals do. It was with a clean conscience that we 
packed our bags and hit the road. We were not so 
afraid of anything that we would want to conceal 
ourselves, escape, or hide. If the lackeys thought 
about it for a moment, they would know that 
if we were guilty, we would not have stepped 
foot in the airport, unafraid and unconcerned, 
as we would not deliberately step into their trap. 


The sad followers are incapable of employing the 
simplest logic. 

In the past thirty days I have done everything I 
can to bring you to freedom. I have prayed cease- 
lessly. Not only I but also every member of our 
families, our friends and acquaintances, have all 
turned to prayer for your release. You have been 
so kind to everyone, you've done so much good 
that now that you are in a bind, the outpouring 
from friends that I have never even met is over- 
whelming. Now I understand that whatever good 
I saw on the surface was only the half of what lay 
beneath. After your arrest, the vastness of your 
sacrifices has revealed itself to me. 


My love! 

In these thirty days, I have written letters to 
whomever I can think of. When I tired of appeal- 
ing to the closed doors of law and (in)justice, 
where nobody heard my cries, I consulted your 
three martyred uncles. I told them that these 
days our youth are charged with defending the 
honor of our country—the same goal that they, 
your uncles, sacrificed their lives for—and now 
our youth are being imprisoned. I told them that 
your father named you after them so that the 
memory of their sacrifices and bravery would 
not escape our minds. 

The dead were the first and last place of au- 
thority to which I took my complaints. In the 
visits that the families of the detained had with 
the authorities, your name was ever present. 
That day when they visited our dear Khatami, 
and I was exile-bound, I wrote him and asked 
him to bow his head on his pure prayer mat and 
pray for your safe return. I heard back that he 
is worried from the depths of his heart and will 
not stop at anything to free you and the others. 

But it was not just these letters my lovely! 
Our families tried numerous times to exercise 
the fundamental right of obtaining an attorney. 
But each time, they were met with obstacles. 
They took away your right to visit with an attor- 
ney. Our calls have gone unanswered, and this 
is my share: no news of you, my own vagrancy, 
and this worry about your state. 
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The days that you have been in prison, with 
no news, have been historic. But the bitterest of 
these events was the grief of Sohrab’s mother.* 
You were not present, you did not see how 
young Sohrab’s mother wept by his graveside. 
With every ounce of my being, I feel her twenty- 
six days worth of unknowing, uncertainty, and 
with each tear, I wish to wash away the blood 
that she has witnessed. This earth is once again 
being watered by the blood of its fallen youth, 
and the green sapling of freedom is growing 
from its core. 

Two nights ago I said a prayer of gratitude 
because a friend brought word that your sing- 
ing fills the nights in the solitary cells of Evin, 
though she had not been to see your face. But just 
knowing that the songbird of Evin still has his 
voice calmed my heart. As another friend said, 
your song tells us of your health and breath and 
aliveness. I know your heart is strong. I know 
you are standing strong and that the lack of news 
is due to your continual resistance. I know that if 
they had broken you and you had told them what 
they wanted to hear, I would have heard your 
voice by now, or even seen you. When at night 
the grief, stronger and many-rooted, attacks my 
body and soul, I cry for the weak constitution 
of your interrogators. Staring into your green, 
lively eyes and forcing you to write and confess 
to that which you do not believe. This act must 
require such a hardened heart. I cry for the re- 
pression of those who keep you from sleep for 
long stretches of time trying to make you give in 
to their dirty, false confessions, and I ask God to 
guide them and to give you strength. 


My kind one! 
Always, when sleep would overtake you, sit- 
ting or standing, you would give into it like an 





*Sohrab Arabi was a nineteen-year-old high-school gradu- 
ate who was detained at Evin Prison after the elections. His 
mother waited for him outside of the prison, even posted 
bail, only to be told weeks later that her son had died during 
a torture session. Sohrab and Neda Agha-Soltan, gunned 
down in the streets, became the poster-children of the 
Green movement. 
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innocent child. I know that when they put you 
under pressure during the interrogations, you 
will fall asleep calmly. I curse the dirty, violating 
hand that wakes you! I also know that when you 
wake with fear, for a few minutes you will look 
at your surroundings dumbly. But there is one 
scene that I can imagine better than any other: 
faced with this cruelty you will not utter a word, 
you will rub your eyes with the palms of your 
hand and, once again, write the truth on the in- 
terrogation sheets, making them seethe with all 
that they cannot get from you. I know that when 
the hands of that awful creature release you, and 
you return to your cell, you will once again sing 
a happy song so that the hearts of those who 
control these days, upon hearing the pleasure in 
your voice, will tremble for a moment. 


My dear Mohammad Reza, 

The spread of New Years that we had ar- 
ranged on our two-person table is still set out. 
I have vowed to leave the red apple, the mirror, 
the Quran, and the Haft-Seen of eighty-eight 
until you arrive and sing for me once more.* 

Iam standing strong until you return. Come 
back soon! 

Your wife, 

Fatemeh 


July 20, 2009 

My kind one, hello, 

The thirty-fifth day of your detainment has 
passed, and the hands of the clock are fast moy- 
ing toward the moment of our reunion. | live for 
that moment that is yet to arrive. 

Three days have passed since my last letter 
in which I told you how all my letters to the of- 
ficials have gone unanswered. I’ve decided that 
from this day forth I will only address my letters 
to you. No one but you is worthy of receiving 





*The lranian New Year tradition of setting out a symbolic 
set of seven items to bring in health, happiness, and good 
fortune for the coming year. 


these lamentations, after all. I know that they 
are much too hardened in the heart, too black 
in the soul, to allow even a line from my long- 
ings to reach you. But I hope for the day when 
you return to me, hero-like, and read these lines 
aloud for me. Just like the days when I would 
write you letters, and you would wait to whisper 
my words back to me. 

So I will tell you of these days of your im- 
prisonment, the days during which they have 
kept you with no news from the outside and only 
filled your ears with falsehoods. On the outside, 
the people have created their own epic poem, 
and shed much blood in the path of our shared 
desire. I write for you until the day of your free- 
dom, and so my own conscience will be soothed 
of my feelings of uselessness, my passions, and 
my over-indulgent mind. When you arrive, I 
will tell you such stories and tales that writing 
of them is not possible. But I shall write these 
lines so that your name and your memory stay 
in our collective minds and your imprisonment 
and that of your comrades does not become a 
bitter habit, a perfunctory daily sigh. I write 
so they won't forget and leave your fate to the 
hands of time. I write so you know that if you 
are not here, I am standing and there is a voice 
that is still alive. Despite their futile attempts, 
they have failed to smother my voice for even a 
second. I write so they know that if they have 
tied you up in their tethers of fanaticism and 
hypocrisy, there is still someone who will reveal 
the sins of these blood-shedding reprobates and 
will protest the imprisonment of you: the em- 
bodiment of Iran’s youthful, Green ideas. 


My purest, 

My previous letter to you was written one day 
before another epic Green day that our people 
created together. I wish you could’ve seen how 
this past Friday, in the same streets that only two 
days after your arrest witnessed the shedding 
of the blood of our beloveds, green saplings of 
hope grew all over. It was as if from each drop 
of Neda’s and Sohrab’s and other Green martyrs’ 
blood, a creeping, green seedling had grown. 


People attended the Friday Prayers. But not the 
same Friday Prayer of our childhood that we 
watched on the state television. Not the same 
faces and the same people with their repetitions 
that we saw for the quarter century of our lives. 
This time more than any other Friday, the youth 
of our generation, in their own chosen attire and 
way, and not dressed to please those in power, 
attended the Prayers. The same courageous 
people who with their fervor and intelligence 
had written the epic poem of Revolution till Free- 
dom, once again chanted their Allah-o-Akbars 
from the rooftops to the front rows of the Fri- 
day Prayers. For many, this was the first Friday 
Prayer that they had ever attended. 

It was a glorious Friday. The elders said that 
the only other Friday Prayer that was compa- 
rable to this one was the Prayer of the now- 
deceased Ayatollah Taleghani thirty years back. 
From the same city and the same pulpit.* 

The Greens showed up because their leader 
was present as well. Mir Hossein Mousavi came 
humbly and sat amongst the people and not in 
the front row. Zahra Rahnavard, his wife, as 
well. The people came to see what Rafsanjani 
had decided after thirty years, and in what way 
he was going to prove his faith to the people. 
There was much anxiety in our hearts because 
what he said could be the beginning or the end 
of many talks and hopes. 

But Rafsanjani shone brightly and exceeded 
all expectations. After thirty years of being in 
a position of power, he sided with the people 
and, with honor, left the pulpit of repetitions 
and flattery. I imagine that the prayer that this 
giant of Iranian politics said on that afternoon 
is among the few prayers in his life that he has 
said with a clean conscience and a solid heart. 
Rafsanjani did not preach to the undeserving 
holders of power; instead he showed them how 
to lead a people, how to rise above the criminals 
and not give in to their invitations of violence, 
how to speak of religion and not drag it into the 
dirt, how to stand politely in front of a gang of 
slogan-yelling lowlifes and allow them to speak, 





*Ayatollah Taleghani was one of the more progressive 
forefathers of the 1979 Iranian Revolution. 
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and how to know when to hold their tongues. 
He showed the difference between a millennial 
lump in the throat and alligator tears, and told 
them how the fake show of piety will no longer 
convince anyone. 


My dear Mohammad Reza, 

How I wish you were here to see how after 
the historic sermon, people turned the govern- 
ment-scripted slogans in their own favor and 
in response to the empty cries of yesteryear, 
instead of Death to America and England, they 
wished death to Russia.* They said louder than 
at any other time that they would give the blood 
in their veins not for the Supreme Leader, but 
for the people of Iran. The response to this 
sharp-minded alertness was tear gas and batons. 
I know you know that this is to be expected of 
such a snake-bitten tribe that is so afraid of the 
people’s wisdom. 

This Friday was a historic one in that the peo- 
ple reclaimed the religious excuses for public 
gathering that this government has used as its 
own propaganda machine. Be happy, my love, 
that from now on they will not be able to have 
even one march where our comrades are not 
present. They have given the people a great gift 
with their own two hands, a gift that they can 
never take back. 

I wonder for how long the state television can 
censor these brilliant scenes? This past Friday, 
two million people attended the Friday Prayers. 
What will they do for the month of Moharram, 
the anniversary of the Revolution, and Qods 
day?** For how long will they paint over our 
green with their black? For how long will they 
send hundreds of bruised bodies of our freedom 
fighters to the graveyards and call their deaths 
accidents? For how long will they force-feed us 
tranquilizers so we fall asleep to the nightmares 





*Russia was the first nation to congratulate Ahmadinejad 
and therefore give legitimacy to his presidency despite the 
outcries of the people. 

**Qods day or Jerusalem day is an annual event on the 
last Friday of Ramadan where massive protests are held in 
support of Palestine and against Israel. 
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of Sohrab’s innocent smile, to his mother’s sobs, 
and to the white bowl of Neda’s frozen stare into 
the camera? For how long will they imprison our 
dear, ailing Hajarian and lie to him by saying 
that his wife and child are suffering and in dan- 
ger? I wonder how long will they keep someone 
like you, whose existence has been nothing but 
benign service to others, in solitary confinement 
and under psychological torture? 

But I know one thing well, that you are firm 
in your resolve. I wish I could send you word 
that the people are also firm in their resolve and 
that they sing the elegy of June each day from 
rooftops to the streets. Today news came that 
your interrogators have given up and are angry 
with you. Angry that you chose solitary confine- 
ment and its isolation over their shameful forced 
“confession” project, and that you are holding 
your ground. News came that you still laugh like 
a child and bring hope to the other beloveds who 
are even more homesick than you. I know this 
common fight that has made a prisoner of you 
and an exile of me will be won with patience and 
hope. I know well that the day will arrive when 
hand in hand we will take in fresh air and greet 
the sun anew. 

Dawn is close and we are awake. 

Forever your love, 

Fatemeh 


August 25, 2009 

My warrior, my Mohammad Reza, 

When the sun was rising after the morning 
prayer, I, drunk with sleep, was involuntarily 
pulled into your orbit. I heard your voice. I 
remembered that it is Tuesday and the day of 
your “trial.” I knew they were going to try Saeed 
Hajarian; I didn’t know that they would bring 
you as well. 

I had heard correctly. It was you, the same 
you that I know wholly. First, your name ap- 
peared on various web pages. These unworthy 
creatures, after sixty-seven days of having you, 
have yet to learn your name. First they called 
you by your father’s name, and then, to cover 
up their mistake, they half deciphered your 


I called your father. I said, “They have brought Mohammad Reza.” 


It was difficult telling him that they had dragged your body to their 


ridiculous theater. Especially since he had come to visit you yesterday 


and you had no knowledge of today’s trial. I then called my mother. 


I said, “They have brought Reza to the court, mother!” 


surname. But for me, just your first name was 
enough to know that they had covered your 
sharp, green eyes with their dirty black blind- 
folds and not allowed you to open them until 
you were in their courtroom. I trembled. Not 
from fear for your presence there, but from the 
excitement of seeing you and the rage that was 
burning inside me. I had once again become that 
rain-soaked bird of our Monday afternoons. 

I called your father. I said, “They have 
brought Mohammad Reza.” It was difficult tell- 
ing him that they had dragged your body to their 
ridiculous theater. Especially since he had come 
to visit you yesterday and you had no knowl- 
edge of today’s trial. I then called my mother. 
I said, “They have brought Reza to the court, 
mother!” The silence stretched itself between 
us, and mother hung up. She had understood 
my state of mind. She is a mother after all. She 
knows her daughter well. In these sixty-seven 
days she has cried to my sobs and been silenced 
in the face of my rage. 

Sleep abandoned me for good. I sat expect- 
ant of your image. I saw you. I stared at you 
with bleary eyes, and you glanced at me. That 
was our agreement, was it not? Our plan was to 
behold each other’s image any time we missed 
one another, with no words, allowing silence to 
speak for us. Your calm and confident eyes and 
your hopeful smiles spoke to me from behind 
the cameras. You told me of these sixty-seven 
days that have passed between us. These looks 
and that smile signaled your victory over them. 
I pity the cameraman—the one who is ordered 
by the state television to show your picture, to 
render you shamed—he does not know what 
great service he has done for the two of us after 
sixty-seven days of separation. 


My dear Mohammad Reza! 

Today I believed that you are an assured soul. 
You were so calm and confident that it was as 
if not one grievance had stayed in your heart. 
To you, the entire scene was a frivolous play, a 
meaningless and low game. Instead of bowing 
your head to your sorrows, instead of seething, 
your green, sharp gaze searched each corner of 
the courtroom for the cameras, and you stared 
into their lenses, and with your smiles, you 
spoke to us. Right when you heard the click click 
of the flash, in that room that today holds the 
best men of this land, you laughed for me and 
for us and told us that you are well and said J am 
standing tall. Not only your eyes, but the eyes of 
the good, faithful men alongside you spoke to us. 
All the eyes spoke to us, spoke to us, spoke to us. 


My beloved! 

I saw you. After sixty-seven days and nights 
of imagining you, conjuring your image from 
memory, and dreaming of your early freedom 
and arrival, they have brought you today, and 
they have laid the most ridiculous charge on 
you so as to justify the hot rooms, the curses, 
the beatings, and the torture—unfruitful, for 
you have not told them what they want to hear. 
They had prepared you for the cameras so that 
these sixty-seven days would not be for naught. 


My beloved and my companion, 
I know that even now, as you sit there, you 
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are chanting God’s name in your heart, and pray- 
ing for Him to guide them. I hope God is seeing 
what is being done to a group of faithful, inno- 
cent Muslims. It is as if the story of Koufeh and 
its poisoned ending is once again playing itself 
out in this court of injustice. Your victorious 
presence today after sixty-seven days of perse- 
verance has proven that even when the body is 
imprisoned, a soul as expansive as yours cannot 
be held captive. It is so. You have broken free, 
no matter on which side of the bars you may 
sleep tonight. 

After they released our dear Bahavar, he 
wrote to me: “I have no doubt that when they 
bring Mohammad Reza to the court, he will 
laugh at them all.” I did not understand him 
then. Today, when I saw your image, I under- 
stood what laughing in the face of this court 
of injustice signifies. Your calm, smirking eyes 
and your often-smiles were final sledgehammer 
blows to these lawless thugs. 

As long as you shine the light of your lumi- 
nous face, I will carry it as a lantern to ward off 
the fear of the night-possessed. Your laughter 
has invaded my heart from thousands of miles 
away and has awakened hope in me. Your eyes 
are still green . . . In hope of seeing you I will 
stay patient and Green. 

Your wife, 

Fatemeh 


September 1, 2009, seventy-four days without 
you. 

My kind warrior, my dear Mohammad Reza, 

Monday is here once again. I have told you 
that on Mondays I ama vagabond of a bird, rain- 
beaten and without a nest, shaking my feathers 
of the clouds’ tears hourly, only to be rained on 
once more. When the clock passes midnight on 
Sunday, my heart beats in rhythm to the sec- 
onds; one hundred times in each second I fly to 
that unseen, godforsaken cell which is alive only 
in my imaginings. 

[imagine this: you come to sit across from me, 
clad in your gray courtroom attire, lips awash in 
that sweet smile and of course with your inno- 
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cent, green eyes. I imagine myself there, stand- 
ing, and I touch my hand to the glass window 
between you and me, and you, as well, touch 
the same thick pane of glass that separates us, 
and the glass fogs up from the heat of our hands, 
and we laugh despite the lumps in our throats. 
We ignore the fresh cries that are forming inside 
us. Every Monday, I live this scene twenty-four 
thousand times in twenty-four hours and once 
again, | am left wanting for your voice and your 
gaze, here, in the corner of exile-land where my 
lot has become aloneness and longing for you. 

And I have tired of words. Never did I want 
my words to herald such pain; I wanted to write 
from a place of hope, write with the fervor of 
life, but they did not allow it. My occupation has 
become the chronicling of my longing for you. 
You who do not even see my words! And now 
they have forced you to send word for me to be 
silent and not tell of the injustices against you 
and me and our generation. What right do they 
have to ask you this? A government who is afraid 
of mere love letters written by a prisoner’s wife, 
a lovesick and expectant woman whom they 
have denied contact with her spouse. Such gov- 
ernment should be read its last rites! What have 
I written, except of the cruelty against you, that 
has them bewildered, this clan of oppressors— 
so when their own threats against me have not 
worked, they send me word through you? I do 
not know whether to laugh or cry over their 
ridiculous fears. Don’t they know that I, your 
lover, can interpret your voice and your words? 
It is for this reason that I will not put down my 
pen until they let you go. 

My kind Mohammad Reza, 

When they falsely promised your release, in 
those moments when I still had hope of seeing 
you, I wrote that I felt the way one does at the 
turn of the new year: anxious and excited. The 
excitement and anxiety were sweet after sixty- 
five days, but my smiles were mixed with tears: 
so many dear ones like you were still held cap- 
tive. I did not know whether to be happy for your 
freedom or to wallow in the pain and frustra- 
tions of the others. It was a strange ambivalence. 
The freedom of my chained beloved and the de- 
sire for freedom of other beloveds . . . 


You did not arrive that day, and I remained 


rueful. 


You told your father that on the black Wednes- 
day of your arrest, they dressed you in your own 
clothes and for five hours left you in a room with 
the false hope of freedom before returning you 
to your cell. They then wove their lies around 
a false charge to multiply our misery, oblivious 
that with their lies they lowered themselves and 
elevated you in people’s minds. What expertise 
these amateurs possess in hero-creation! In their 
opinion they have arrested a guilty bunch; in the 
people’s opinion, a bunch of heroes. 

Though that night I pounded my head against 
the wall of my loneliness, I knew that I had a 
tribe in the expectant families of those who are 
still in Evin. The daughters and mothers and 
wives whose supper-spreads are as empty as 
mine. Those who, come dawn, reach an invol- 
untary hand to the cold spot where their beloved 
used to lie; those whose hearts swell with sor- 
row at finding the bed empty. Those who have 





celebrated birthdays and anniversaries in Evin; 
those who have fasted and broken fasts together. 
Good for them, Mohammad Reza! Good for 
those who are at least together, alongside one 
another, seeing each other and seeing how the 
image of their beloveds is mirrored and magni- 
fied. And what about me? I who, save for your 
memories, your pictures, and your writings, 
have no mirror in this foreign air to reflect for 
me your image. | hate playing the victim, and | 
know that these days every word of mine reeks 
of loneliness and pain, but there is no escaping 
this sorrow! If I don’t write, there is no tolerating 
this distance. 

I have tired of words. 

These days, aside from the pain of our separa- 
tion, a deep pain for the oppressed people of our 
land wounds me. We wear black with the moth- 
ers who are sitting in mourning for their chil- 
dren. Mohammad Reza, did you know Saeedeh? 
Neither did I until yesterday. You still don’t 
know what they have done to her. They took 
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Saeedeh from her home where she, in harmony 
with the entire city, was chanting her nightly 
Allah-o-Akbars. They took her, they raped her, 
they burned her body, and in the dark of the 
night, without notifying her grieving mother, 
they buried her lifeless body in the cold earth. 
Can you believe it? Can you believe that this 
atrocity happened in our Iran? Not thirty years 
ago so we could blame it on the cruel monarchy 
of the shah, but in our time. On a day during 
your detainment and my exile and many others’ 
torture and rape. Just another day. On a given 
night when you hear the cries of Allah-o-Akbar 
from the rooftops of the city, there, even in Evin, 
they entered Saeedeh’s home and they took her 
from in front of her mother’s eyes. Her mother 
is a war widow, and she never again saw her 
daughter; she only saw her grave. They took her 
and told her your daughter sleeps here. For eter- 
nity. A nameless grave that may or may not be 
her real resting place. No lie is too big for these 
liars. But what can her mother do? She must 
believe. She has no choice. Otherwise, where 
can she go every Friday when she wants to visit 
her innocent daughter who was sacrificed at the 
lewd hands of a power-hungry gang? 

My free imprisoned husband, 

Saeedeh was not alone; there were other 
nameless Saeedehs, and they will remain so. 
I wail with Saeedeh’s mother’s sobs from this 
distance. 

My heart is heavy with this blackness and this 
lack of air. 

Your lovesick wife, with eyes on the road, 

Fatemeh 


II. DISTANCES 


Mohammad Reza was released on September 12, 
2009, but has been prohibited from leaving the 
country indefinitely. 


October 14, 2009 

1) Today I received your letter. This time the 
words were not soulless and typed as in the last 
note I received from you. It was your handwrit- 
ing: “In the name of God, why should I hide 
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it: it is love and it is evident, after all, in my 
distressed, grievous gaze.” This, a line borrowed 
from a favorite poet. 

When I opened the door on the newly arrived 
travelers from Iran, my eyes were searching for 
you to jump out from behind the wall with your 
childlike mischief, so that our threshold would 
be filled with light. It was not so. But when I 
saw the envelope with your letter . . . after four 
months, I read your handwriting. After four 
months, I smelled the lifeless page that your 
hand had hovered above; I kissed your letter 
and I breathed in the scent of it. | walked. All 
afternoon, I walked. I couldn't stay at home, 
could not sit still. I had to devour the air with 
each word of yours and I had to kiss you in my 
mind’s eye a thousand times. In this fog, one 
cannot decipher the borders of separation. . . 
you wrote: “I miss your eyes infinitely.” I re- 
gressed to a nine-year-old girl. I returned to the 
same impish games we played behind the school 
desk: when I wanted to persuade a friend to play 
with me, I would hold my palms in front of her 
face and say: “Mirror!” I hold my palms in your 
direction, because I want to be seen by you, and 
I say: “Mirror!” 


2) Night pours onto my bed through the window. 
Sleep is a distant dream these days. Continuous 
sleepless nights. Moving toward a morning in which 
we cannot predict the direction of the dawn. Which 
side of the earth will the sun rise from? Fatemeh! 
I read you every night. Every night in this silence, 
I read you and I cry, as a child would, under the 
covers. Heavy sobs. Just like now that my eyes are 
wet and I am writing you. Each night I calculate the 
area of your loneliness. It is not difficult. I multiply 
your tears by my own distance from you, and it is 
the size of the cozy little house you shared with your 
brother, Ali. Or the size of that street where on that 
winter night, our wedding night, with our friends’ 
happy hollers at our backs, we walked out hand 
in hand. They took our picture for remembering. 
Remember how we stripped the car of all the flow- 
ers with our bare hands and threw them at Ali? 
Remember how one of your relatives told us to be 
dignified, to behave, and I became as a polite, de- 
mure girl, and I no longer tore the flowers from the 


car and the four of us died of laughter... Remember 
your bouquet and how we held it hostage? Fatemeh 
... Fatemeh. Fatemeh, my love! Laugh, my girl! 
Laugh at our small memories. Don’t be alone in that 
house, girl! God has opened his arms to you. Did you 
not ask for this? Throw yourself at his embrace . . . 
You are not alone, ever! 


November 6, 2009 

These days we are reduced to the virtual 
world: our longings, our writings, the breath in 
our lungs; our gaze, our kisses, and our scent; 
our love and lovemaking; our marriage; and our 
roles as spouse and father and mother to each 
other. In short, our living is a virtual one. 

These days this virtual world seems much 
closer to our reality than the one thousand 
“realities” and the things and the people that 
we love. You and I, blessed by this false, virtual 
world, each night, behold each other’s face— 
with many tries and many difficulties—through 
the portal of the webcam and we thank God for 
this meeting; the screen wall of the computer is 
a hundred times more opaque and more distanc- 
ing than the persistent window of the visiting 
quarters, and yet we are grateful. 

This godforsaken connection forever fails us 
and in each “hello,” once again, our hearts skip a 
beat, because, thank God, we are connected once 
more! These moments when you ring the door- 
bell of my virtual home and you come in, it is as 
if all of my aloneness in this corner of the world 
dissolves, never existed, and it is as if I have not 
waited for these moments all day, in my solitude, 
I am grateful for this: these few hours of talk 
with you, this virtual meeting, these kisses and 
laughs, and the tears—virtual also—my share 
of you albeit unjustly meager. I am grateful that 
I see you without anyone watching you, that 
you tell me whatever you desire. I am overjoyed 
that you laugh heartily; I am happy that I can 
play you all the songs that have filled my days— 
though you are not here, we are able to listen to 
them together. This virtual togetherness. 

We are not alone, Mohammad Reza! See how 
Hanif is being an absent father for his newborn 


daughter. These days, he is the most enamored 
virtual father in the world, with this small house 
that he has built for his daughter: a web page to 
record her new life. 

It is still difficult for me to answer this ques- 
tion: Don’t those who deprive their own people 
of such small pleasures possess such a thing as 
a heart? 


November 9, 2009 

Prayer Beads: Made in Evin Prison 

Who would have believed that you would be 
imprisoned, that instead of returning to me, to 
your studies, and to your home, you would be 
confined in a solitary cell, fashioning prayer 
beads out of orange peels, the cap from a bottle 
of shampoo, and the threads from your inter: 
rogation blindfolds, so that you may recite 
the name of God in your days and nights of 
solitude? 

They say chanting his name brings one closer 
to him. Who would have believed that in the 
empty corner of your cell, with your small, 
makeshift prayer beads—thirty-three rounds of 
orange peels in all—you would be making love 
to God? Who would have imagined that your 
sole souvenir from this awful pilgrimage would 
be these prayer beads? A pilgrimage that has yet 
to be concluded after two months and countless 
runarounds: and still, you are not back. 

Who would have believed that after two 
months of freedom from your cell, | would still 
be waiting in this empty nest, lining up our dis- 
tances: two, three, four, and five, so that you 
would not think that my pain and lovesickness 
have diminished in size. You are yet to be by my 
side and I have become the bitter, prolific tongue 
of these days. As long as they continue, I will 
write, I will write until you arrive. Until together, 
we pedal down the long road to the school and 
your voice, lovingly from behind, calls to me: 
Mind the cars! Don’t go so fast! Be cautious! 


P.S. These are days of chanting, and the mention 


of your prayer beads transports me to an orange 
grove, intoxicated with scent. O 
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A Short Story 


by Shahriar Mandanipour 






ears have passed since that dawn; I 
believe eleven years, eleven years from 
one moment. Yet, I remain in prison, deprived 
of any manner of free will and happiness, and 
what’s more, I have been forgotten. He had no 
one, and now [am the sole inheritor of this dis- 
possession. 

I wish I had a photograph of him or, to put 
it more realistically, of myself, from those lost 
times. It is not important for me to know which 
of us had a finer face; rather, a photograph in 
these confusing times can reveal much that has 
been forgotten or that has nestled in the wrong 
folds of the mind. There are memories in my 
mind that I am no longer sure are my own per- 
sonal experiences. 

Nine years is not a short time. I will disregard 
the first few months as an occasion for us to find 
one another amid the crush of alienation and 
for our inevitable friendship to form. The oldest 
memory of him that remains in my mind be- 
longs to the recreation hours outdoors. In single 
file we would walk in a small circle surrounded 
by gray walls, our pace imposed by a collective 
in which none of us played an independent role. 
Still, in the midst of our same-colored clothes, 
our common smell, and our exasperating lack of 
individuality; the stateliness of his movements 
and eyes that instilled an unpleasant yet irresist- 
ible sensation in any observer made him stand 
out. As the circle of flesh turned and the famil- 
iar sounds of rustling clothes and scraping heels 
spilled over the small yard, I would involuntarily 
watch him. Depending on where in the circle we 
were on a given day, different angles of his face 
and figure would be visible to me. And then we 
became cellmates. 

He hated snoring—as I do now—and among 
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all those men, I was the only one who did not 
transform my dreams and nightmares into 
hoarse rasps in the crater of sound, and it was 
this that led to our coming together and his ac- 
ceptance of me. Yet, there were times when 
we—he and I—in the blistering and leaden air 
of rage, would go at each other simply to quench 
our thirst for social interaction and fresh asso- 
ciations. When we beat each other—in silence, 
so the night guard would not notice—we would 
swallow our groans. Fists are silent, especially 
if they land on the hypochondria. Those in 
neighboring cells who became aware of our 
fights, with their shoulders shaking from stifled 
laughter and in anticipation of the gibes with 
which they would grace us the next day, would 
crawl under their blankets and from time to 
time listen to the muted, fleshy sounds coming 
from our cell. His fists were heavier than mine. 
When he punched me, my breath would freeze 
in my chest and I would hunch over and press 
my arms against my sides. Then, after air gradu- 
ally penetrated the constriction lodged under 
my sternum, I would rise up again and strike 
him. I would grind insults between my teeth 
and pound my fists against any organ within 
my reach. When we grew weak and drained, 
we would collapse on our beds; it was then that 
we could talk. 

During the monotonous prison nights, the 
mind, like a night crawler, emerges from its lair 
and begins to hunt. It hunts for every move- 
ment, sound, or even abstract instinct that will 
nourish it so that it can then slither into the cavi- 
ties of the distant past. Of course, that is only on 
nights when at dawn they are not coming to take 
someone to be executed. On such nights, the 
silence of the cellblock grows deeper. Everyone 


stares at the ceiling with wide-open eyes. Sleep, 
filled with fantasies of sprawling meadows, of 
the winter-morning sun shining on crystalline 
surfaces, and of beautiful, docile women with 
longing in their eyes, flutters overhead like a 
weary bird that wants to land on a branch sway- 
ing in the wind but cannot. And we obstinately 
resist this pleasant sleep so that when at last we 
surrender to it, it will be all the more enjoyable. 
And then it is dawn and the footsteps of those 
who come, and we are one man fewer. 

The game—a term he used so as to conceal 
the inner savagery of our pastime—was the only 
means by which we could pass through those 
tall walls. He taught me to play. The rules were 
simple. Yet, without exaggeration, we both suf- 
fered to master it. The game would embrace us 
like a magic cocoon; it would spin time around 
us. And inside the dark and musty warmth of 
this spun filament, the game would transform 
us from larvae. Fluttering our wings we would 
emerge, someplace else... 

During the first five of the nine years that 
we spent reflecting one another like mirrors, 
we shared our pasts, our memories, and our 
thoughts, often filling in exact details that came 
to us at later times. Over and over again. At first, 
we would drift along the ordinary and even dull 
exterior of our minds. Swimming and floating 
in a shallow pond where the feet reach the bot- 
tom and repugnance from the touch of dregs 
and algae stains the point of contact. Common- 
place memories of mundane relationships. We 
had plenty of time, so we crossed the pond. On 
its surface, the mysterious reflection of moon- 
light and the shadows of silvery young leaves lay 
before us. He would say, “Have you ever swum 
naked in the water? We are there now; it tickles. 
One must imagine it.” Gradually, with nervous 
tension and taunts, the unveiling of secrets and 
the thrusting of humiliation’s dagger into that 
ungular bulwark we call identity, we floated free 
in our abyss. It was vast. 

Despite his claims to the contrary, we all 
knew there was no freedom for him. A three- 
hundred-year sentence, regardless of the various 
opportunities that would qualify him for clem- 
ency, would claim his entire life. Yet, now he has 


gone—no, it is more accurate to say “escaped” — 
just as he had always promised he would, a claim 
that had often put him in the position of being 
ridiculed by others. At the time, he was forty 
years old, but now that eleven years have passed 
and I have turned fifty-one, he is in possession of 
my youth. This intensifies my feelings of having 
been cheated. To have years of one’s natural life 
span taken away in a single night is not an insig- 
nificant loss to bear. Of course, I did not face this 
fact with my current composure. I shouted— 
I won't deny that at first it was out of horror— 
and then, when perforce I faced the dreadful 
reality, it was out of rage and as testimony to 
what had happened. The prison psychiatrist— 
here they have psychiatrists, too—diagnosed my 
behavior as nothing more than the result of an 
illness I had feigned to gain sympathy and to 
pave my way to the prison infirmary for a break. 
Our exchange lasted only a few minutes, after 
which he threw me out so that the next patient, 
a madwoman, could lie down on the bed and 
allow him to lay the eggs of his inculcations in 
her mind like a cuckoo bird. 

The details of what took place are as signifi- 
cant to me as any personal memory or memento 
of the past is to an individual. To avoid extinc- 
tion or perhaps the disarrangement of my past, 
I tell my current cellmate all that I recall of my 
life, recollections that I am sure belong to me, 
and he commits them to memory: the date of 
my birth, the town where | was born, my father’s 
name, lists of places and times that are of per- 
sonal importance. 

When the cellblock lights are turned off and 
that particular prison silence, softer and colder 
than our blankets, wraps around the corridors, 
stairways, and lower floors; amid the hum of 
hushed moans and hallucinations in sleep, of 
the guards making their rounds, and later, of the 
yawns of the steel poles and doors contracting, 
digesting in the belly of this silence; I lie on my 
bed, close my eyes, and try to imagine a bright 
spiral at the point where my left and right vi- 
sions meet. The spiral spins and splatters light; 
it widens; it moves closer and its brightness 
blankets the darkness in my eyes—the dazzling 
brilliance of a sunny day as I walk back from 
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school. The warmth of the sun penetrates my 
skin and the hidden layers and cavities of my 
body; a numbness indicative of well-being creeps 
into my hands and feet. Our front yard had a 
fence separating it from the street. Ivies had 
coiled around its rusted bars and, half-grown, 
had dried up. They had strangled each other. 
I stand in the middle of the yard. I sense that 
the house is empty, void of life and deserted for 
years. The sharp angles of the building, its col- 
lapsed sections, and the height of its windows 
and the color of their curtains are unfamiliar to 
me. Have I been here before? I know this is a 
crucial moment. If I enter, my action will have 
forever chosen me and this house. Now I am in- 
side the house. Someone is knocking, pounding 
an unyielding fist on the rusted steel. Nowadays, 
I can’t bring sounds to life in my mind, perhaps 
because sound is the most perishable trace of our 
existence. There are pleading cries behind the 
door and that man walks out of his room. He 
casts a reprimanding look at me and cautiously 
opens the door a crack. Someone wants to enter 
and pushes against the door, claws at it, and the 
man bars the door from opening with his shoul- 
der. Then I hear a scream and catch a glimpse 
of a woman through the narrow opening. The 
pressure of the door against her cheek has dis- 
torted her face. The man shouts, “Get lost, you 
double-crossing whore.” 

Now it’s nighttime. When the doors in the 
cellblock slam shut, their unrelenting echo 
sounds familiar to me. Perhaps that door closed 
with this same sound. And then there is silence 
and a clump of that woman’s hair remains stuck 
in the door so that it can later be disposed of. I 
was able to recognize the face that, contorted 
from pain, fear, and tens of other emotions, had 
for an instant looked through the narrow open- 
ing in the door. She saw me. She was shocked— 
perhaps that is why she weakened and was 
pushed back. It was her, my mother. 

He would ask, “Was it wintertime?” 

I would not open my eyes. The sun would 
revolve in the spinning spiral and silvery waves 
would ripple high above the rooftops. It was win- 
tertime, I’m sure: the memory of the winter sun 
shining on a faded fence and a garden patch with 
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flowers is enduring. No, there were no flowers; 
that garden patch never had any flowers; it had 
a thicket of dry weeds and ivies that had woven 
their way through the fence. 

“You passed the garden patch, the ground 
was tiled. Then there were the stairs, the edge 
of the stone steps were worn.” 

“Then there was the front door of the house, 
with flaking white paint.” 

“That had a brass handle.” 

“And in front of the door there was a metal 
screen, did you forget?” 

“And when you entered, there was the hall- 
way that was always dark.” 

“Most of the time. During the day it had no 
sun, and at night, its lamp . . . I don’t know. I 
don’t remember it ever having a lamp.” 

“When was this? Exactly when? How old 
were you?” 

“Twelve, thirteen, around then.” 

“And she was your mother.” 

“I saw her, her eyes, the color of her hair. 
There was a strange look in her eyes.” 

“So she wasn't dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“You said before that she died before you 
started school. You spoke of her funeral, you 
remembered the white flowers and the black 
clothes. She taught you the names of the dif- 
ferent colors.” 

I would shout, “She was not dead! No, that 
woman was my mother. I’m sure.” 

“She was your mother and she was not dead. 
You did not witness her death. Then she should 
still be alive, and even that father whom you 
despised.” 

“He despised me. He couldn't stand the sight 
of me. He wanted to kill me. I told you. He took 
me to the edge of the cliff and told me to look 
down. I looked down. I was terrified. I turned 
around and saw his hands ready to push me. I 
ran, and he called me. He called me and ran 
after me and I ran faster. It was windy, raining; 
the tall weeds kept twisting around my ankles.” 

“This must be one of those dreams you 
wanted to have but never did, you just wanted 
to so that they would feel sorry for you like they 
would for a puppy.” 


At night I would speak of her, of the words that her eyes 


had spoken after the guard in the meeting room had yelled, 


“Time's up!” Standing in the doorway, she would turn and 


look at me; she would push the cascade of her thinning 


hair behind her ear and her eyes would become her entire 


face, and her eyes would be all words. 


“T didn’t need that.” 

“A helpless little puppy caught in the mid- 
night rain.” 

“So that I could hide my ugliness, just like 
you. So that I could make little girls cry and 
then flirt with them when they took my hand 
to comfort me.” 

That uniform brightness is no longer behind 
my eyelids; darkness has come. I open my eyes 
and half rise. He is still lying on his bed with 
closed eyes and confident breaths. 

“You broke the rules of the game, stupid. You 
lied. Lies that you have always spun for yourself 
you are now spinning for me.” 

I would get up and beat him. Fists are si- 
lent. He would claw at my hair in the dark and 
throw me against the wall. I told you that he 
was big and strong. He took care of himself, al- 
ways exercised, and when others would wake 
up in the middle of the night and masturbate he 
would make fun of them. We shouldn't empty 
ourselves; energy must be preserved. He would 
exercise, wildly and with some deliberate mas- 
ochism, and then, exhausted and drenched in 
sweat, he would fall onto his bed. The strong 
smell of his body would flood the cell. And by 
the time he had caught his breath, his eyes would 
be closed and he would be imagining that bright 
spiral spinning around and filling the darkness 
behind his eyelids. 

He would sprawl out like a drop of oil that 
drips onto a pool of water and blossoms with 
the one-dimensional rainbow that appears 
when light glides over a greasy film: greens, yel- 
lows, and reds that are inseparable, borderless. 
And then the lines would appear—glassy lines 
that were visible from behind one another and 


reflected on each other. The lines would con- 
nect and create faces and objects. Together with 
his voice, which like the squealing of the mice 
scurrying across the cement floor would creep 
into every corner and cavity of the cell, the con- 
tours of his words would pour into my eyes and 
create images. Whatever he saw, I saw. Him, as 
an eight-year-old, a thirteen-year-old, and then, 
later, his entire life. And by the time we had 
finished recounting our lives, that which had 
been private had become public—a shared ra- 
tion ready to be re-masticated and remade by 
trivial inaccuracies and personal perceptions. 
From then on, memories that once depended 
on my existence would reconstruct themselves 
in my mind, as though they had found an inde- 
pendent existence through him and his inter- 
pretations. They gained this ability during the 
final years of my first sentence and at a time 
when I was growing more tense and nervous 
by the day. How slowly time passed when I 
focused on the seconds. And when she would 
come, when she could, with a few flowers, time 
would pass even more slowly. At night I would 
speak of her during our game, of the words that 
her eyes had spoken after the guard in the meet- 
ing room had yelled, “Time’s up!” Standing in 
the doorway, she would turn and look at me; 
she would push the cascade of her thinning hair 
behind her ear and her eyes would become her 
entire face, and her eyes would be all words, 
and the moment she was gone I would crush 
the flowers in anger. 

I close my eyes. 

He asks, “Is she beautiful?” 

“To me, very much so.” 

“Tt depends on one’s taste.” 
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“Yes.” 

“The flowers are from the garden at her 
house. All that distance. She gets on the train 
holding the flowers and comes.” 

“There is a willow tree in one corner of her 
garden.” 

“She wears dark clothes. Ever since you 
ended up here, you have never seen her wear 
brightly colored clothes, the ones that women 
fancy, that make them look like flowers.” 

“No, she doesn’t. But she always wears her 
gold necklace. She leaves it hanging outside of 
her dress. I bought it for her. A bird in flight, on 
her chest.” 

“You think the most beautiful birds are 
golden.” 

“And there are none. There is no golden bird 
in the world other than hers.” 

The two bright dots of her pupils appear in 
the center of my eyes, but now they are opaque. 
A gray light spawns from the black, from the 
grayish black—fruit of an ancient contrast. And 
the cloudy color of a rainy day, the color of dawn 
on the sea’s horizon, forms in my eyes. The sand 
is wet. It rained the night before and ours are the 
only footprints on the sand. 

“I said, “We will get married on a rainy day 
so that we can come here when there’s no one 
around.” 

“Her voice. Did you say her voice is delicate?” 

“Like the chime of an exotic oriental instru- 
ment. Although I can’t hear it now. I’m incapable 
of imagining voices.” 

“Tt is gray everywhere.” 

“I told you: everywhere, the rain is waiting 
in the sky.” 

“T see it. You took her hand.” 

“But first she blew on her hands. They were 
ice cold. The waves come close to our feet and 
I take her hand in my hands. My hands are 
warmer.” 

“You had given her the gold bird the day be- 
fore; you wanted to say it, but you couldn't, you 
were afraid.” 

“I was afraid that maybe it was just a long 
dream, that if I said it, it would turn into mist, 
until the next day when I just blurted it out.” 

“You said, “We'll get married on a rainy day 
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so that we can come here when there’s no one 
around.” 

“No. I said, “When there’s no one here and 
we can come.” 

“She laughed.” 

“She didn’t get angry. She looked at me and 
laughed. Then she blew on her hands because 
of the cold and I took her hand, and together 
we watched the fog looming over the sea. If she 
didn’t agree she would have pulled her hand 
away and asked that we leave. We didn't leave. 
She said, ‘I want to sit on the sand.” 

“The sand was cold and wet.” 

“But we sat down, facing the sea, and the fog 
that didn’t rise from the water but instead de- 
scended from the clouds on the horizon glided 
in on the surface of the sea. Like a dancer on ice 
wearing a white lace dress.” 

The fog closes in on us. I get up and sit on 
my bed. My head is about to explode. Sweat is 
streaming down my temples. The air feels heavy 
and an old stale fog has swept across the cell. 
He says, “Let’s go all the way to the end. It’s not 
over yet.” 

“T can’t. My head . . . My head is about to 
burst.” 

“You didn’t let go of her hand, and when you 
sat down you kissed it and squeezed it. She was 
looking out across the sea, at the dancer gliding 
toward you on one leg, with open arms and a 
smile as wide as her face.” 

“I wanted to kiss her lips. I leaned forward, 
toward her smooth, damp hair. Her perfume and 
the scent of the sea had mingled in it. She pulled 
her head back and said... she said...” 

“When we get married.” 

“Yes, when we get married, on a rainy day 
when there’s no one here. Until then...” 

“She didn’t say anything else.” 

“She laughed . .. The air is so heavy, I have to 
splash some water on my face. I’m burning up.” 

“What else, after her laughter?” 

I shouted. I shout, “No!” 

I don't remember if she said anything else, 
and then we left, and... It is so warm. I feel 
like ’'m suffocating. I get up and walk toward 
the door to call the guard. He is lying motion- 
less on his bed and the reflection of a pale light, 


the source of which I cannot see, glides over his 
sweaty forehead and into the hair on his temples. 

I tell my new cellmate, “This is how it was. 
Will you remember it?” 

And in the dark, after he kept his silence all 
night long, I don’t see him nod his head in con- 
firmation. Sweating, I pace the length of the cell. 
In my mind, somewhere in the unreachable dis- 
tant corners, lurks the fear of falling asleep and 
being robbed. The slightest movement or noise 
other than the usual nightly sounds wakes me up 
with a start and instantly a cold sweat lines my 
spine. I look around with wild eyes. The shad- 
ows, the glow of the night-lights, the footsteps 
of the guard moving away, and I think... What 
do I think? It’s not important. 

I believe our final night together bears as 
much weight as the entirety of those nine years. 
On that last night, I knew I would not be able to 
sleep. I lay staring at the ceiling like all the other 
men in the cellblock who, restless and secretly 
jealous of my happiness, tossed and turned in 


their beds, smoked and blew the smoke up in the 


air. And when silence frothed in the corridors, if 
I were to say anything, if I were to start the last 
round of the game, it would all be about her. 
And I would see her on a sunny day wearing a 
brightly colored dress and her golden bird, and 
I would fill the emptiness of all the years she 
spent waiting at the center of her life. 

I got up and packed my things. All my belong- 
ings amounted to one duffle bag that I placed at 
the head of my bed. I don’t know why, but I felt 
depressed. His eyes secretly followed my every 
move, most of which were purely meant to kill 
time. I could have quietly hummed a common 
song, a song from years ago that people on the 
outside had probably long forgotten. I could 
have finished knitting my small pouch so that 
at the final moment I could offer it to someone 
as a memento. I had procured the yarn by un- 
weaving a pair of old socks—in those days, this 
was customary in our cellblock. But I did none 
of these things. As I stood staring at my neatly 
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made bed and that duffle bag, he said, “So you, 
too, are leaving.” 

I preferred not to speak. I didn’t want any- 
thing to cloak the nakedness of those final mo- 
ments. He went on: “She will definitely be at 
the prison gate tomorrow waiting for you. With 
flowers and the golden bird on her chest . . .” 

Then, with that same resentment and rage 
that would drive him mad whenever a prisoner 
was about to be released, he growled, “Someday 
soon, I too will escape from this prison, just as I 
have promised everyone.” 

“Make sure to look me up when you get out. 
You know where to find me.” 

He laughed. He understood my gibe and 
laughed and dropped down on his bed. He folded 
his hands under his head and stared at the ceil- 
ing. I had no patience for him. Perhaps because I 
knew he preferred that I remain in that cell with 
him for eternity, and in that damned leaden air 
walk behind him every morning in that circle 
and gaze at the tall walls and the guards’ boots 
that stand on free ground. I said, “I will come 
visit you. I promise.” 

Again, he laughed. Perhaps he sensed 
sarcasm in my voice. Quietly, he said, “White 
cloud. The reflection of a patch of white cloud 
on the river.” 

I turned my back to him and moaned, I really 
moaned, “No!” 

“The river’s twenty-third autumn.” 

“Stop it!” 

“When the cloud moved away from the sun, 
it went to stick to the mountaintop. Coins of 
light, silvery coins spread on the river, like the 
reflection of the sun on a slippery fish that has 
jumped out of the water...” 

I stuck my fingers in my ears. I looked at my 
duffle bag, it was blue. I was waiting, waiting 
for the sound of steel doors to open one after 
the other and the heavy footsteps of the guard 
who would come, who would indifferently call 
out my name, and I would leave with him. I 
preferred to talk about something else, even, if 
he wanted, about women and our most private 
moments. I said, “Stop it.” 

“It was autumn.” 

I had closed my eyes. I felt dizzy. I wanted to 
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walk so as to neutralize the effect of his words 
with the sound of my feet. I wanted to think of 
her, of the fluttering wings of the golden bird on 
her chest as she walked on a rainy day. I wanted 
to, but I couldn’t. The sun, the sunshine in his 
mind penetrated my eyes. A yellow autumn sun 
reflecting on the leaves. 

“You sat down. There, where the water was 
calm, it flowed gently and tiny dark fish aim- 
lessly wandered after each other in the shallow 
waters. You thought, “What a waste . . “ The 
razor blade was in your pocket.” 

“No!” I shouted, but my voice drowned in the 
commotion of the cellblock. The time for silence 
had not yet arrived. 

“You had come all that distance with a razor 
blade in your pocket. You must have taken it 
from in front of the bathroom mirror.” 

“No, I found it. I was holding it.” 

My palms were sweaty. It wasn’t hot, but it 
wasn't cold either; it was desensitized autumn 
weather, but I was sweating. The razor blade was 
wet in my hand. 

“You see the sequins of light on the water. 
The water’s gentle murmur fills your ears. You 
wonder why the river is not deep.” 

“Tt wasn't deep at any point; it flowed with a 
gentle slope.” 

“And it wouldn't have made a difference. You 
can swim. People who can swim can’t drown 
themselves, unless they tie a heavy weight 
around their body and fill their pockets with 
rocks. Right? You thought . . .” 

“I had found it, on the ground, like the sym- 
bol of an inescapable fate, and I had immediately 
thought, “Why not... ?” 

“You had already thought of it. That’s why you 
came to the river. You said so yourself” 

“Yellow, there was yellow everywhere, a yel- 
low and burnt crimson strip along the river’s 
edge as far as the eye could see. I sat down.” 

“You thought about the drops of blood that 
drip into the water—they stretch and run in 
every direction. Thin red lines in the clear water 
that expand and disappear.” 

“The fish would have to escape. They hate 
blood, don’t they?” 

“T don’t know.” 


Exhausted, I fall back on my bed; my eyes 
close. The sun shines on the razor blade. The 
left hand or the right hand? 

“Do you think it was the left hand or the right 
hand?” 

“IT can cut better with my right hand. I bent 
back my left wrist so that the veins stuck out and 
I held it over the water.’ 

“Funerals. ‘They are the most conventional 
and comical ceremony we humans have. Those 
seemingly sad faces, hands that their owners 
don’t know what to do with, and time that passes 
so very slowly.” 

I looked. It was my last look at the surfaces of 
life, the burnt red and yellow leaves, the sky that 
seemed deeper in the distance and of a darker 
blue, the river’s bend, the patch of cloud that was 
floating toward distant mountaintops. 

“The sounds. The sounds of life.” 

“There was a rustle, a faint rustle, in the trees, 
on the wet ground blanketed with leaves, and in 
the fern bushes. Perhaps I also heard the sound 
of a bird flapping its wings.” 

“Your hands were shaking. You thought, what 
if the razor blade is blunt? What if it only cuts 
the surface of the skin and. . .” 

“I thought, why not with electricity, wouldn't 
it be easier? Or plunging off a tall building so 
that I sprawl out in the middle of the street and 
all the cars have to brake.” 

“There they wouldn't find your body, it would 
stay and swell and decompose; your hand would 
fall into the river and you would collapse on the 
riverbank; the light would bother your eyes and 
the last of the red drops would fall free in the 
water. You were frightened, frightened of the 
loneliness of your corpse, of the last remnant of 
your existence being ravaged . . .” 

“No” 

“You were frightened, frightened of death.” 

“Tt was useless.” 

“No it wasn’t, it was fear.” 

“Death would have come on its own, why 
should I have hurried it along?” 

“No, you got scared, you probably thought 
life still had a few measly alms to offer that you 
could snatch up.” 

I drop the razor blade and I run. 


“The razor blade floated for a few seconds, it 
glistened like the sides of a fish rolling in water 
and then it sank and you could no longer see it.” 

A branch was floating by. A hand had broken 
it off, spun it around, ripped that dreadful howl 
out of the air, and then carelessly thrown it in 
the river. I got up. I was drenched in sweat. Was 
it from fear? Or perhaps I really had changed my 
mind. Anyway, these reflections are now useless. 
Here, I am not threatened by any unexpected 
incident. Sometimes I think an earthquake and a 
subsequent fire may destroy the prison and all of 
us in it, but fortunately the walls and ceilings are 
so solid that they eliminate this possibility too. 
Prison is eternal. I like the poetic nuance of this 
sentence and I sometimes repeat it to myself. 

But I digress. I should instead carefully ar- 
range the pieces of this confusing puzzle, start- 
ing with the outer edges and working my way 
in toward its center. At times I am incapable of 
such concentration. I have to strain my mind 
until the desired result—the truth—is revealed. 
I remember that, contrary to my expectations, 
he was not sad. When I looked at him, his eyes 
had their usual lively glint. His final reactions 
are of great importance to me because they are 
the only evidence with which I can prove that 
everything had been prearranged and that in no 
way did chance have a hand in this incident. 
In any case, I thought, perhaps he is happy. I 
wanted to go to bed early that night. Sleep lib- 
erates us from time—a threadbare coat that we 
take off. He was quiet. I could feel the weight of 
his eyes—eyes that slyly kept me under watch. 
We lay down on our beds. I could smell the 
revolting stench of roach poison. I had grown 
accustomed to it years ago and no longer no- 
ticed it, but now my sensitivity to it had been 
revived. The same was true of the coarseness of 
the blanket that bore my scent, the squeaking of 
my bed, and the rustling of my clothes. And then 
we switched beds. He suggested it. 

I stretched out on his bed and immediately 
sensed the strong smell and warmth of his body. 
I preferred to not say anything lest I reveal my 
excitement. When he started to speak it seemed 
as though his voice were coming from some- 
place far away, far from me, from behind the 
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bars, the steel doors, and the dark cement walls. 
He said, “Tomorrow, when you walk out of the 
gates, she will definitely be there.” 

“The last time she came she said she would 
be there.” 

“With flowers?” 

“Maybe.” 

He smirked. He always laughed mockingly 
when he was angry. Then, without warning, he 
asked that for our final game we move forward. I 
am not sure whether he used the term “forward” 
or “future.” And then he added, “to a destiny that 
exists only for you, things that you will do.” 

“We will get married, without delay.” 

“You're not going to wait for a rainy day?” 

“T’'ve been waiting for nine years. Tomorrow, 
perhaps, we will get married, and go to a place 
where there are no people around.” 

“She is standing there, I see her, wearing a 
brightly colored dress and the golden bird on 
her chest. You see her when the great gate closes 
behind you. Is she laughing?” 

“T don’t know. I walk toward her, or she will 
walk toward me. But first, I turn around and 
look back at the great gate and the walls. When 
they brought me here I paid no attention to their 
other side. What color are they? How do they 
affect the colors outside? She will walk toward 
me, definitely.” 

“You walk toward each other. Will you hug 
her?” 

“T think so. I want to.” 

I feel lightheaded. The dense shadow of a 
deep and untimely sleep hovers in my head. I 
see her. As far as I can remember, there is a wide 
street in front of the prison’s main gate, and as 
she stands across the street, the passing cars etch 
lines across her image. Then she sees me and 
laughs... 

“If timidity permits. You are both good people, 
but after all this time . . . You kiss her. And then 
you think your smell bothers her. You move away 
from her.” 

“I take her hand and we run to get away from 
this place.” 

“Fresh air, sun, rain, lovemaking and. . .” 

Shimmering sparkles floated in my eyes. A 
sense of wellbeing coursed through my body, a 
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sort of pleasant fatigue that craves stillness. Be- 
hind my eyelids the image of her smile became 
eternal, and then sleep, deep sleep, spread across 
my mind. That was the last time I saw her, but for 
a long time her voice continued to crawl around 
in my ears. And in the darkness that spread layer 
upon layer on the slippery surface of my eyes, 
the lines of light faded, and during a slow and 
endless descent, I heard confused sounds that 
no longer made any sense. And I thought, there 
is nO escape from noise, not even in sleep ane 

Time in a confined space has strange char- 
acteristics. Despite the sluggishness of its mo- 
ments, some sort of speed and movement is 
concealed in its totality. These eleven years 
and all that has happened to me since his es- 
cape are now buried somewhere in the incre- 
dulity of my thoughts like the continuation of 
that night’s sleep. To awaken from a sleep that 
is not substantiated by the presence of night- 
mares or dreams; and that mirror, that mirror 
with its rusty surface that has always been there, 
hanging on the wall. My new cellmate—given 
all that I have said I will call him “new,” al- 
though he has been with me for eleven years— 
continues to be surprised by my interest in the 
mirror. Perhaps he is even irritated by what he 
perceives to be my vanity. Although I have told 
him and continue to tell him the entire story—as 
I have told everyone—he has only pretended to 
believe me. But at least he has been consistent in 
his dishonesty. Despite my frequent and unwavy- 
ering attestations, he, like everyone else, has not 
entertained the slightest doubt that perhaps Iam 
telling the truth. They laugh—the most common 
human reaction when faced with realities that 
we do not have the capacity to accept. They all 
laugh, just as they did on that morning when I 
forced my face through the bars and yelled: 

“He has escaped!” 

When I woke up from that deathlike sleep 
and glanced over at my own bed, I saw that he 
was not there. My duffle bag was not there ei- 
ther—this I realized later. It was perhaps only 
moments after he had gone. My heart sank. I 
thought I heard the squeaking of the cellblock 
doors closing. I called the guard. I asked him 
why no one had come to release me. He laughed. 


I called the guard. I asked him why no one had come 


to release me. He laughed. Others who overheard me 


laughed too, and then the entire cellblock laughed. 


Imagine a prison filled with laughter. It is terrifying. 


Others who overheard me laughed too, and then 
the entire cellblock laughed. I thought perhaps 
I had miscalculated the days. When I asked, 
“Where is he?” they laughed even harder. Imag- 
ine a prison filled with laughter. It is terrifying. 
And then I caught sight of the mirror. 

The entire incident ends here. I still have not 
grown used to this body that has been imposed 
on me. It remains foreign to me because I have 
no memories and no personal reminders of its 
limbs. I look at it. I look all over this which rep- 
resents a sentence in a different prison. I hate 
the smell of its sweat, I hate everything it ex- 
cretes, I even hate its primal needs and habits. 
My sensibilities are not compatible with it, they 
resist it, and this constant friction produces rest- 
lessness and confusion in me. Yet, I take good 
care of it. Just like him, I exercise it every day; 
I feed it when it is hungry, and when it gets 
sick I attempt to cure it, as if it were my own 
body—the one that on that morning walked out 
of the prison gates and recognized her waiting 
with flowers and the golden bird on her chest, 
and before walking toward her turned to look at 
the outside of the tall prison walls and planted 
the image of his smirk on them for more than 
three hundred years. And at that very moment 
I shouted, I recoiled in horror as his eyes stared 
back at me from the mirror. It was not me in the 
mirror; it was him, his face... 


My new cellmate wipes his sweaty forehead 
with his sleeve and when I have no more to say, 
leans back on his elbows and mutters, “Perhaps 
he'll come visit you.” 

“He wont. He’s afraid.” 

And I will not say why he’s afraid. He stares 
scrupulously at the lines on my face and tries to 
detect spasms of insanity in them. But he will 
find nothing other than the wrinkles and gaunt- 
ness of my lost years, years when he was older 
than me, years in which he alone had lived and 
I only know his memories of them, memories 
which I now share with my current companion. 
My cellmate has a good mind and has promised 
to remember everything that has to do with me, 
so that he can help me if one day I fail to distin- 
guish myself in the two pasts that have formed 
in my mind. 

At night, in the familiar silence of the prison, 
I fold my hands under my head; I close my eyes 
and talk. I know that if he doesn’t think of the 
two years remaining in his sentence, if it is not 
his turn to speak, he will not be able to sleep, 
even if he is tired. His eyes will close and a 
shinning spiral will appear in the darkness of 
his eyes. The sun. It’s a sunny winter day and | 
am walking home from school... O 


To David Quigley, with deep gratitude 
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ROYA ZARRIN 





It Was the End of the Sixth Day 


It was the end of the sixth day, 

horizons 

ripened from violet shadows 

to violets of light. 

One was tired from the height of so much day and 
the strait of so much night. 


The air was still violet and scentless, 

when from Nile’s seaweed came my hair 

and from Marmar's oyster shells my teeth. 

Ecbatana caves were no darker than soil of my larynx, 
hills of Allivarz no darker than silt of my heart. 


Brain became my first uterus and on the seventh day 


the air grew fragrant 
and the summer fuzz on the cheeks of a peach was perspiring. 


—Translated by Kaveh Bassiri 


ROYA ZARRIN 





Should I Have Known 


Should | have known already 

the time of his eyes’ formation, 

the time they began to walk behind me, 
and the visiting hours of dreams, 

| don't know from where... 

Who knew 

that poets become refugees and 
tribeswomen suffer chronic olive craving. 
Tomorrow, maybe 


they'll take this son of mine and make a turnip of his head. 


| won't let them. 

| want this child to play, this child 

to love, this child 

to refuse death. 

Do you know a general, dear, who has given birth? 
An admiral who lives with two hearts? 


Abandon these pointed fingers. 

Pointing fingers 

perpendicular to the lips aren't sterilized. 
They stop tears in one’s heart 

and then dark silences 

make a tragedy of the waiting room. 


My back hurts 


\'m afraid, dear, 
| want to swallow my children. 


—Translated by Kaveh Bassiri 
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KAVEH BASSIRI 





How to Build a Bomb 


Begin with fear paradise around wall a boy 


No begin in the middle 

my grandmother said a bird in the hand is 
a shackle’s reaction 

Polaris forfeiting its memory 

say if | don't have it 

you can't have it 

it's only a proliferated metaphor 

| only know how to use it the right way 
we're able we don’t need Him 

you aren't old enough 


| want to be just like you 

son of Krypton 

your eyes blue as the dead sea 

it's our age too | was born from clay 
believe in evolution 

the nuclear family the magnetism 

you wed two unstable atoms together to 
we want our own Fat Boys Little Boys 


Say | like heavy metal 

Cactus Scorpion Deep Purple Rainbow 
believe in mathematics -(-x) does equal x 
the enemy of my enemy is my friend 

how many proton and neutrons do you have 
we're all Aryan 

you don't know how cold it gets in the desert 
you only know the movies 

the stars are the barbs in the sky 


Move under so you can see better 
say Our Summers are the same in heaven 


it's about charging Uranium Tetrachloride gas and directing it past the weak 
say | begged my father for nitric acid in my chemistry set 


don't worry we can save the infrastructure and arts 
isn't that what you want 


Write | need tail cone air inlet tube altimeter sensor lead shield container 
packing telemetry monitoring probe receptacles fuses tail fin deflectors 


detonating heads 


I'm not strong 

| need Uranium-238 to contain all this burning 
we want the rainforest the ocean shore 

we want the tiger to come back 

where the stars can't hide behind the streetlamps 
it's not about the radio's activities we have the Web now 
it's about purifying enriching 

about the elements 

you want to preserve their endangered species 
up up in the caves 

mission vision fission 

a poem without a purpose 

you can't use it 

it's bait for God 

| want to say it loud enough 

make sure He knows we're still here 

say it! 


| want to make you see the light in the falcon's eye Captain America 
Energy is our currency 

it's another way to say no 

just afour letter word atest 

as easy as A__. B___ 

an H is only an A with its head blasted off 

it's about compressing a sub-critical sphere of material 

about separating sugar from glucose 


| believe in the invisible 

the emotion table the fraternity of isotopes 

I'll follow you as Adam did so He can find us 

the Milky Way is the razor wire 

whisper we love the glorious orange the jade green the clouds 
Lord give us our daily word so we can 


Say it's about the divorce battles of clouds for the sea 
the angel takeoff her wing spread wide over 

the moon rising on the far side of the earth 

your tongue ticking 

“I'm become Death.” 

it's going to be a blast 

I'm become death 
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ESSAY 





Leaving Trinity 


TEN GROUND-ZERO SWERVES 


by Matt Donovan 


1. 
From the moment we arrive, the departures 
begin. 

Navigating parking, port-a-potty lines. Skirt- 
ing the hot-dog platters. 

Inside Jumbo, the two-hundred-ton cylinder 
built to house the explosion (a plan abandoned 
as confidence in the bomb grew), families 
pose and grin. A girl takes a halfhearted stab 
at a cartwheel; another mimes skateboarding 
along Jumbo’s pockmarked metal. My friend 
and I watch, skim Jumbo’s plaque, wonder if 
we should head to the McDonald ranch house 
or walk straight to the site. 

At the souvenir stands, there are mushroom- 
cloud T-shirts, Fat Man souvenir pins, racks of 
paperback books: bios of Oppenheimer, The Day 
the Sun Rose Twice; guides to New Mexico hikes 
and a children’s collection of trickster tales with 
a smirking turquoise coyote on its cover. 

Nearby, a woman beckons us to her make- 
shift booth. She gives us a hand-typed magenta 
sheet that allows us to add up our annual radia- 
tion exposure. There are blank spaces to com- 
plete—How many x-rays and plane trips have 
I had? How many people do I spend more than 
eight hours per day with?—but some numbers 
have already been calculated: ground radia- 
tion (twenty-six mrem, it claims, a number, at 
least for me, severed from any meaning), water 
and food (twenty-eight), fallout from nuclear- 
weapons tests pre-1963 (four). 

Arranged on her folding table is a seemingly 
random assortment of things—a clock, a banana, 
a plate—next to a few samples of Trinitite, the 
name given to the site’s post-explosion ground 
cover of fused sand. Each piece looks like a bit 
of faded coral, or merely a moss-covered rock. 


To the gathering crowd, she'll demonstrate 
how the dial on her Geiger counter lurches as 
it hovers over the household items, then barely 
trembles near the melted soil. But I’m barely 
listening. I’d read accounts of the bomb trans- 
forming this desert to a sea of emerald beads 
the color of jade. I’m feeling disappointed; the 
Trinitite is not as luminous as I’d hoped. 


2 
We're standing in a fenced-in field near the 
center of the crater made by the bomb; it is, in 
truth, a slight depression in the earth almost 
impossible to see. 

Six bikers pose, arm in arm, at the lava-rock 
obelisk which marks the precise spot of the ex- 
plosion; a group of Texans wait their turn. 

Some kids run helter-skelter across the des- 
ert scruff, arms outstretched, pretending to be 
airplanes. A family peers into a small spot that 
has been cordoned off with iron rails in order 
to see what remains of the vaporized hundred- 
foot tower which had housed the bomb at det- 
onation—a few sheared-off iron rods jutting up 
from a patch of lumpy dirt. 

At the field’s periphery, some of the tourists 
walk in a slow stoop, presumably scavenging for 
Trinitite, pieces of which can still be found. As I 
watch them, I worry that I'll never make it back 
to Santa Fe in time for the wedding ceremony | 
was supposed to attend. I still can’t even explain 
why I’m here. 

At the field’s north side, there are photo- 
graphs affixed along the fence. “Like stations of 
the cross,’ my friend suggests. 

Some are hardly surprising: aerial shots of 
Trinity base camp, the Gadget being slowly 
hoisted to the tower’s peak (a few feet from the 
assembled bomb, a man reclines, almost rakish, 
like someone lounging along the Coney Island 
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boardwalk), and, of course, those iconic shots 
of the fireball mere hundredths of seconds after 
detonation. 

Those black-and-white photos of churning 
light have become so familiar they’re nearly 
impossible to actually see. Like O’Keeffe’s un- 
dulant calla lilies or Hopper’s stool-perched 
nighthawks, the images have been so frequently 
reproduced they've lost their singularity, and 
seem instead like any other bit of elide-able 
Americana. Try to rekindle your strategies of 
seeing, and they evade through other means, 
quick shifting like optical illusions: here, the 
explosion becomes a sunrise; here, the fiery 
curtain of the debris turns, for a second, into 
the molten tip on a glassblower’s pipe, then 
Edgerton’s stop-motion photo of a drop of milk 
splashing into a saucer. 

Who chooses these images we gaze upon, 
backs to the obelisk, staving off the blankness of 
the site? And, if the desert’s sun-bleaching heat 
prevents them from being displayed year round, 
whose job is it, in the early-morning hours of 
these biannual open houses, to skulk through the 
crater and place them at each prearranged spot? 

Without the photos to look at, would we be 
bored here? Would we arrive, then ask, is that all? 

Some of these images, as if we needed any 
help, seem designed to distract from what we're 
here to see. One captures the Trinity Site Polo 
Team “ready for action.” And there’s a shot of 
men waiting outside the mess hall, eager for 
the evening’s grub. Although there’s not much 
to look at—the foreground jeep, a line of sol- 
diers outside a cabin-like building—the caption 
attempts to detour blandness. Thus we're told 
how, during one lunch hour, a soldier named 
Felix Delpark accidentally flipped a bull snake 
over the mess hall; when he peered around the 
corner, he saw men squinting into the sky, won- 
dering if an eagle or a hawk had dropped the 
writhing form on their heads. 

Needless to say—is that what I mean?—there 
are no shots at ground zero of the Enola Gay, 
no panoramas of the void that Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki became. In the world of these photos, 
the only malignant thing dropping from any sky 
is a single flailing snake. 
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Toward the end of this photographic proces- 
sion, we're given a portrait of Kenneth Bain- 
bridge, test director, seated in a coat and tie, 
wielding an impregnable look and angling in his 
lap, just enough so that we see it too, a black- 
and-white shot of the Trinity explosion. A glossy 
photographer’s light radiates behind him, bright 
as the blast whose image he holds. I watch some- 
one lean in to take a photo of this photo affixed 
to the fence. Standing at ground zero, he makes 
an image of the image of a man who holds an 
image of the blast. 


3}. 

The night before my trip to Trinity, my wife and 
I threw a dinner party for a writer who was vis- 
iting the college where I work. For me, it was 
a night saturated with distractions: on the way 
to buy last-minute ingredients for our meal, I 
crashed our car, rear-ending a woman who had 
been waiting to merge into traffic. With her win- 
dow shattered and the back of her Toyota caved 
in, the driver, after a few moments of shock, 
lurched from her vehicle with a streak of blood 
on her face. 

I flitted through the night, jarred from the col- 
lision, worried about the woman I had hit, but 
also concerned about what the accident might 
do to our insurance. I was trying to measure the 
depth of my wife’s anger over her wrecked car 
even as I attended to the room’s wine glasses, 
mulled over the prospect of six hours in a PT 
Cruiser rental, and fretted over the thickness of 
a blackish chicken mole bubbling on the stove. 
All of this was coupled with the brimming 
certainty that I’d never make it back from my 
planned trip to Trinity in time for our friends’ 
wedding ceremony. 

Over dessert, one of the guests, a photogra- 
pher, told me about his own visit to the site some 
years before. “There’s nothing much to see,” he 
advised, “but once you're there, just sit with it.” 
Said over the dregs of the night, such a moment 
of reflection seemed easy, inevitable. At the very 
least. Of course. 

Now, though, standing at ground zero, I’m 
wondering how one begins to contemplate such 
an event. In the blankness of that space, smack- 


dab in the bomb’s craterless crater, what is it 
I feel? 

There’s a model of Fat Man parked on a flatbed 
truck. There’s the striated ridge of the surround- 
ing mountain range, familiar because it serves as 
the margin-crammed backdrop to those photos 
of men milling around the vanished tower, all 
looking closely at what’s no longer there. 

Before I’ve even really decided to move on, 
I’m following a stream of people leaving the 
crater for the McDonald ranch. I’m gazing at 
the razor-backed mountains whose name I’ve 
forgotten, wondering if I'd call them beautiful. 


4. 
A wind churns up a curtain of dirt, obliterating 
the view. How can the bus driver even see where 
he’s going? I try to jot a few things in my note- 
book, but the washboard road trembles my pen, 
rendering everything illegible. 

Instead, I pull out the stapled pamphlet 
that had been handed to me as we entered the 
base’s north Stallion Gate. “Enjoy your visit,” the 
woman had told us, wind-whipped but smiling 
in a red wool coat, gesturing with her hand as if 
welcoming us into a hotel lobby. 

Unable to write or lose myself in the land- 
scape, I flip through what's inside. More sum- 
mer camp-like photos—a baby-faced sergeant 
with his arms flung across the sun-warmed 
necks of two horses; soldiers enjoying a mid- 
day swim in the ranch-house water tank—and 
an accompanying text which lurches from per- 
functory information on the Manhattan Project 
to anecdotes of daily life. Some men confused 
scorpions with crawdads. Haircuts were given 
with horse clippers. Some men hunted prong- 
horn, turning the meat into soup that was, by 
all accounts, delicious. 

Perhaps it’s merely trite to point out govern- 
ment euphemism. Nonetheless, events at Trinity 
“ushered in” the atomic age, a verb summoning, 
for me, weddings, flashlights, plush third-row 
seats; a smile, a red wool coat. Nonetheless, “All 
life on earth has been touched by the event.” 
“Touch,” from the Italian, meaning “stroke” or 
“light blow.” 

Nonetheless, Hiroshima and Nagasaki re- 


ceive a single sentence each, whereas the pam- 
phlet’s entire last page is given over to a drawing 
of the military patch issued to Trinity personnel. 
At the page’s bottom edge, there’s a code to guide 
our understanding. Thus the bolt of lightning 
descending from a white cloud forms a question 
mark and symbolizes, we're told, the project's 
“unknown results.” A cracked yellow sphere 
stands for the atom, and the light-cobalt back- 
ground on which all of this floats represents— 
what else?—the universe. 


5: 
For its first trip out into the world, the Gadget’s 
two hemispheres of plutonium traveled in the 
backseat of a Plymouth sedan. 

Packed into a waterproof casing, then a 
shockproof wooden crate, it snaked down the 
only road leading from Los Alamos, through 
each intersection of Santa Fe with a wailing blast 
of the horn, through the Indian reservations and 
tumbleweed-scabbed hills, past Albuquerque, 
through Belen (“Little Bethlehem,” where the 
convoy stopped for pancakes), past the Bosque 
del Apache’s mud-scavenging ducks, and over 
the soldier-dotted dirt road that weaves to base 
camp until it arrived, by six that night, into the 
converted master bedroom of the McDonald 
Ranch. 

The room had been prepared, sealed with 
sheets of plastic and electrical tape. Early the 
next morning, the bomb’s pieces were laid out 
on an empty table covered with sanitized brown 
paper. Someone wearing rubber gloves cupped 
the plutonium and said it felt warm, “like a live 
rabbit.” 

That kind of live pulse is what I expected to 
feel while visiting Trinity's crater. Instead, stand- 
ing on the scarred soil of one of the twentieth 
century's hubs, I'd felt only the banal throb of 
distance and void. A checkmark now that I had 
visited, after many years of thinking I might. 

At the ranch, though, something changes 
when I step into what was labeled the Pluto- 
nium Assembly Room. Despite the thick crowds 
and near-constant click of disposable cameras, 
despite the three Greyhound busloads of Cub 

continued on page 64 
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JOHN CANADAY 


Richard Feynman at Los Alamos 


Richard Feynman was a physicist at Los Alamos. 

His wife, Arline, lived in a tuberculosis sanatorium 
in Albuquerque during most of his time on the “Hill.” 
She died in 1945, shortly before the Trinity test. 


Once people thought that angels 

beat their wings to push the earth 

in its ordained track around the sun, 

as easily as we might move a blackboard 
covered with Serber’s latest figures. 

That view has now been somewhat modified. 


The blank, unassuming face of a blackboard 
makes it easier to calculate the sun's 

mass, and gravity’s figures 

speak louder than the handful of earth 

ina man. Numbers don't change 

their minds, like people or angels. 


As a boy, | thought I'd been left on earth 

by aliens, | could figure 

the rotational velocity of a changeup, 

but my aim was a radian off. While the sun 
arced through the blue vault like an angel, 

| scrawled resonance equations on a blackboard. 


On my first drive up to Los Alamos, the sun 

on cottonwoods and sandstone transformed 

me. I'd been thinking of Arline 

in the TB ward in Albuquerque. The doctors figured 
she had a year. My heart was a blackboard 

covered in odds. The naked earth 














rose before me then like the figure 

of an angel. 

| could spend my life slaving at a blackboard 
and ay the way light shifted 

in her eyes. | lay down ona bare patch of earth 
to think. My chest was heavy with sun. 


| chose the smaller job: alter 

the course of a war, Armed witha blackboard, 
| would earn my place on earth. 
Behind me, an angel 


beat her wings. | circled the sun 


with a lasso of figures. 
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Scouts—all with matching dark-blue Nuclear 
Science Merit Badge caps, jostling and cackling 
their way through the ranch house—when I 
enter this space something blindsides me. For 
one tail-spinning moment, a gut punch, a free- 
fall; a crime scene, a transgression. 

Which, given my skittishness around words 
such as “aura” and “energy,” are feelings, even 
then, that I want to explain away. 


Such is, the poem concludes, “the arithme- 
tic of compassion.” For one reeling moment at 
this ranch house, that room blared something 
to the imagination, insisting on what for hours 
had been merely abstract. 

And then, even so, what of it? How to trans- 
late, and then act upon, what the mind, at long 
last, grasps? How long are such proximities sus- 
tainable? Blocking traffic, watching paramedics 


Oppenheimer would later claim that he remembered 


Vishnu in The Bhagavad-Gita—“Now I am become 


death, the destroyer of worlds”—and yet gave credit 


for the morning's best line to a back-slapping 


Kenneth Bainbridge: “Now we are all sons-a-bitches.” 


Perhaps it’s the day’s accruing weight; or 
less abstractly, the accruing wind. There’s the 
ham-fisted stuff of horror films—the isolated 
home, creaking wood floors, a single light bulb 
dangling from the ceiling—and there’s the 
front door hauntingly repainted with its origi- 
nal scrawl: “Please use other doors—keep this 
room clean,’ as if the Gadget, rabbit-warm, were 
still somewhere nearby. 

And unlike the scale, the light, the sound of 
that nuclear blast, it’s not hard to imagine the 
bomb’s assembly: near-steady hands, sheets of 
brown paper; a few jeeps, as precautions, idling 
outside. 

More than anything, there’s the cramped 
space itself—a contrast to ground zero’s des- 
ert sprawl—where the mind is afforded little 
breathing room. Here, just here. Instead of a 
concept, floorboards and walls. 

In a poem by Zbigniew Herbert, a man reads 
a newspaper account of scores of dead soldiers 
but feels mostly indifference: 


they don’t speak to the imagination 
there are too many of them 

the numeral zero at the end 
changes them into an abstraction 
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snap on pale-blue gloves before dabbing at a 
woman’s blood-smudged face, I felt dread, the 
vague thrum of guilt, then wondered if there was 
still time to pick up corn tortillas. I suspected I 
should try to speak to the woman I had hit, and 
then returned to tracing, again and again, the 
bright, simple shape of the number two stamped 
on her license plate. 

By the time I was through trying to explain all 
of this to myself—Back on the bus? Somewhere 
in the Trinity Site parking lot?—I could feel that 
sense of the unspeakable already beginning to 
fade. 


6. 

A different kind of veer: according to one ac- 
count, as the world’s first countdown entered its 
final stages, “a local radio station began broad- 
casting on the same wavelength” and, for a few 
seconds, the opening strains of Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite overlaid the numbers counting 
down. 

As men smeared on sunscreen in the pre- 
dawn dark, as a few worried that the world’s at- 
mosphere would ignite, a handful of measures 
of Tchaikovsky interrupted the inevitable. And 
then, of course, they were gone. 


My reading of this historical footnote fluctu- 
ates with my mood. Sometimes, the anecdote 
affords a reminder of other modes of making. 
Even if the gesture is futile, let there be, for even 
a moment, this scrap of music wielded like a 
clenched fist. 

Then again, as Seamus Heaney once wrote, 
no poem ever stopped a tank, and let’s admit 
those few bars of confectionary froth halted 
nothing. The plodding countdown faded to a 
violin ascent, then returned to its monotone 
thundering, exactly as it had been before. 

Besides, doesn’t the Nutcracker beg for ridi- 
cule? If Beethoven had flared across that land- 
scape, most likely this story would be much 
better known: think of cellist Pablo Casals in 
Barcelona, determined to complete his rehearsal 
of Beethoven’s Ninth even as fascist troops de- 
scended. What we crave is resilience, artistic 
magnificence; what we’re given, as a meager, 
metonymic bone, is music which for me calls 
forth clumsy pirouettes in a peppermint forest, 
holiday ads for chicken nuggets. 

Which leaves us with merely those numbers 
counting down. 


7. 

In a telegram from early July, Oppenheimer an- 
nounced that “any time after the fifteenth would 
be a good time for our fishing trip.” And, after- 
ward, he let his wife know that the test had been 
a success by telephoning a coded command: 
“You can change the sheets.” A matter of fact, 
similar to the way some eyewitnesses conjured 
the event through employing the mundane: The 
fireball’s skirt. Like opening a hot oven. Like open- 
ing the heavy curtains of a darkened room to a flood 
of sunlight. 

Reduction, distancing, explaining away. If 
one function of trope is expansive inquiry into 
our world, so much of the language churning out 
from Trinity serves as a means to diminish, con- 
ceal. Fishing trip, live rabbit. Curtains, hot oven, 
fresh sheets. Gadget, mushroom cloud. 

Just after the explosion, some wept, swigged 
bourbon, or howled with joy before falling, as 
if on cue, into a snake-line dance. A man said 
the war would end soon. A rancher, many miles 


from the site, was thrown from his bed and 
asked, “What the hell was that?” 

As the bomb was detonated, the Italian physi- 
cist Enrico Fermi began dropping small pieces 
of paper. In that windless morning, the waves 
of the blast pushed his scraps two-and-a-half 
meters from where he stood, allowing him to 
quickly calculate that the explosion was equal 
to ten thousand tons of TNT. 

Oppenheimer would later claim that he re- 
membered Vishnu in The Bhagavad-Gita—“Now 
I am become death, the destroyer of worlds”— 
and yet gave credit for the morning’s best line to 
a back-slapping Kenneth Bainbridge: “Now we 
are all sons-a-bitches.” 


8. 

In his youth, Oppenheimer summered in New 
Mexico, slow-wandering the Pecos mountains 
on horseback, sometimes losing himself in the 
wilderness for days. When he chose Los Alamos 
as the place to develop the world’s first atomic 
bomb, he also found, by his own admission, a 
means to circle back to a landscape he loved. 
Paradoxically, when he helped decide that his 
new weapon would be tested in the state’s Jor- 
nada del Muerto (from the Spanish: journey of 
death), that same beloved desert—with its bar- 
ren miles of yucca, mesquite, and roaming ante- 
lope herds—was declared merely a void. 

Although his geographical preferences were 
clear, Oppenheimer claimed he couldn't fully 
account for naming the site “Trinity.” Some his- 
torians, scouring for explanation, have strayed 
back to Hinduism’s interlocked gods of preser- 
vation, destruction, and creation; whereas Op- 
penheimer himself guessed he might have had 
in mind John Donne’s Holy Sonnet that begins 
“Batter my heart, three-person’d god.” 

Forgive me for asking the obvious, but does 
not the name Trinity stem from the act of play- 
ing god in the desert? 

Besides, one wonders, why would anyone 
need to plunder Renaissance poetry in order 
to latch on to one of Christianity’s most basic 
tenets? The idea is already well within reach. 

And yet, we depend upon that circuitous route 
to more clearly reveal Oppenheimer’s mind, and 
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thus trouble the image of the man in his porkpie 
hat, back at base camp after the explosion, step- 
ping from his car with a High Noon strut. After 
all, his alibi poem is one which resonates far 
beyond a nod to the Christian Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. In that sonnet, violence is the only 
path toward salvation, the only means by which 
wholeness can be restored. Unable to know re- 
demption and grace through gentler manifesta- 
tions of the divine—a slight knock, breath and 
light—the speaker begs to be struck and lashed 
by God. “Break, blow, burn,” he commands. 
Now we're getting somewhere. 


9. 

Enrico Fermi, who had placed side bets on 
whether the entirety of New Mexico would be 
incinerated by the blast, who planned to beeline 
for ground zero ina tank in order to examine the 
debris, and who made calculations of the blast’s 
force even as the explosion lunged around him, 
was unable to drive after the Trinity test. 

Sitting behind the wheel, it felt, he said, as if 
there were no straight stretches of road. Instead, 
the car leapt from curve to curve. 

Nowhere else do we have a sense of the ex- 
plosion’s effect on one of its central architects. 
The mind, like the road, swerves and swerves, 
unwilling to accept what it’s seen. 

Perhaps nothing speaks more to a human 
resistance to violence than these contorting, 
spring-boarding leaps. The mind twists and 
writhes, wrenches and veers, something like a 
fish trying to escape what's lodged in its lip. 

Or perhaps this, too, is yet another swerve. 
A means of evasion. Of slipping off the hook. 


10. 
To say that my friend and I were speechless dur- 
ing some of the drive back—both of us, in our 
way, “sitting with it’—would be true. But, again, 
what of it? 

Whatever it was we were feeling—awe, a 
whiff of terror, something else I doubt we could 
name—eventually gave way, as it often will. 
Idle chat. Antelope signs. Soon enough, I-25’s 
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straight shot north, cruise control locked in. 

It doesn’t really matter how we filled the 
time—suffice to say we filled it. We talked, 
stopped for a burger, and, many blurred miles 
later, I dropped him at an airport hotel—to 
brood, he insisted, and drink red wine, and 
watch anything on TV with cyborgs. Soon 
enough, I was alone in the car. 

And, finally, I could try to fathom the num- 
bers. 14,000 degrees. 200,000 dead. 

And yet, just as ground zero manages to keep 
the parade of zeros far from our minds, I can't 
pretend, during the silence of that drive, that I 
held any facts at the ready. Our means of eva- 
sion, besides, don’t rely on numbers, or any 
single device: the tourist belt-notch; all those 
miles to Nagasaki; the time, some believe, the 
bomb shaved off the war. 

You stand in a field that seems to be nowhere; 
your mind clambers off to other things. 

I’m an hour away from the Mustang Room at 
the Cowgirl Hall of Fame, where I'll hear—over 
applause as the bride and groom strut in—the 
best man humming “Ode to Joy,’ golf jokes in 
the guise of marriage blessings, blasted 80s pop 
hits by Wham! and Human League. I have little 
more than an hour to sit in silence when my 
thoughts, it’s true, flitter back to the site. But I’m 
thinking, too, of a story my father used to tell 
about Oppenheimer—where did he get thisPp— 
strapping a bottle of vermouth to a rocket, then 
thrusting his gin glass out the window in order 
to make the world’s driest martini. ’m remem- 
bering a few peak-season twilights at the Bosque 
del Apache observation deck as sandhill cranes 
soared into a sun-bronzed lake, and I’m add- 
ing up, hour by hour, tonight’s babysitting fees. 
I’m skidding back to the car crash’s sickening 
crunch of metal, and already savoring the detail 
of those scuttling cub scouts, the chance meta- 
phor of bus windows blocked by dirt. Ina rental 
car, whipping back through desert hills, I recall, 
out of nowhere, that mountain range’s name— 
Oscura, from the Spanish: unknown, obscure. 
The name struck me, even then, as something 
that mattered. O 





Born: Jane 27th, 1958, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Feared: father. 
Most cherished memory of birth mother: picking peonies at 
northwest corner of house; ants present. Age: five (?) 
Disliked: stepmother, father, schoolteachers. 
Best friend in grade school: Brett Hornslach (1959 — 1976). 
Held back one year in grade school because of: 
poor academic performance, behavioral problems. 
First day capable of sexual reproduction: March 1st, 1971. 


College education: 
1977-1981, The University of Nebraska at Lincoln; 
BA, Business Management; Lambda Delta Lambda. 
Attempted success in the popular music recording industry: 
Los Angeles, California, 1981 — 1984. 
Employed by Lint, Inc.: Omaha, Nebraska, 1984 — 2010. 


First Wife: Leslie (1960 — ) 
Child: Zachary (1988 — ). 
Stepdaughter: Maria (1987 — ) 
Grandchild: Javier (2013 — ) 


Child: Gabriel (1991 — ). 

Second Wife: Elizabeth Delilah (1974 — hy 
Stepchild: Olivia (1999 — ). 

Child: Levi (2016 — : 


Father: Richard James Lint (1932 — 2002). 
Mother: Mary Elizabeth Narbush (1934 — 1964). 
Stepmother: Janet Alpauws (1937 — 2004). 


First 13 years of life available in: 
The Book of Other People, Zadie Smith, editor; 2007. 


Ages 14 — present: 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, Winter 2007 — present. 


Your cartoonist: C. Ware, born December 28th, 1967. 
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WILLIAM KLOEFKORN 





Late Morning, Almost Noon 


And | have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused... 
—William Wordsworth, “Lines Composed 
a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey” 


Not the best time to be trimming the junipers, 
my wife reminds me, 
it being one week past the middle of August, 


but | fear that if | give the bushes another hour 
they'll overcome us 
all, and though | love the lovely scent of cedar 


| prefer not to be smothered by it—and, too, 
there is something 
to be said for doing something by the sweat 


of one’s brow, grandmother on my father’s side 
awash in sweat as she 
walked the clothesline decapitating chickens, 


my father wringing sweat from a square of blue 
cotton as inch by inch 
he dug a tunnel under our lopsided house 


to accommodate a floor furnace no less than 
to defuse a peckish wife. 
Not far to the north, at a fountain in Eden 


Park, aman with an orange bicycle stands 
coughing 
in a baritone that surely must carry all the way 


to wherever mercy, or vengeance, resides. It is 
difficult for me 
to reach the top of this one, but on tiptoes 


| manage, and with my shears | snip the branch that 
with its removal 
creates a symmetry that my wife, standing 


in the shade of the open garage, applauds. A tall 
glass of water, with ice 
sits on the trunk of the Toyota. | drop the shears 


on the grass and, before joining her, turn to see 
that the man with the 
resonant baritone is gone. Here, she says, 


handing me the glass. And | drink deeply. Is 
this what the sublime 
amounts to? Not the work, or the sweat, or even 


the symmetry, but something that happens when 
something you love 
not to do but to finish, like dying, goes down? 
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Babble 


If | can learn to think of everything as music 
maybe what once upon a time was babble 
I'll hear as song, 


what once upon a time was screech 
I'll recognize as a virtuoso singing—my 
father, say, whose throat 


an instant before the sot at the wheel 
of a one-eyed Chevy delivered 
him into silence 


must surely have released what I'll hear 
as music, wham and bam as 
counterpoints, squeal 


and thud as the sounds the woman in the 
church choir made before we 
ventured into song, 


she the only soul in the township with 
perfect pitch, and we'd sing 
Amazing Grace or 


! Surrender All as the congregation 
apparently having learned to hear most 
babble as music, 


listened intently, knowing that before 
our tower to heaven could be 
finished they'd be invited 


to remove the hymnals from the backs 
of the pews in front of them 
and join in. 
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Memory 


Memory’s law: what we choose to say 
about our past becomes our past. 
—Stephen Dunn, “Memory” 


| choose therefore to say that | lost the fight 
because | was afraid I'd win, afraid 
I'd not be able to endure the sight of blood 


on my opponent's face. | choose to say this, 
perhaps believe it, though over and 
over again, when I'm not believing, I'm 


cowering for another reason. Put simply, | 
did not believe myself equal to my 
classmate's aggressive fists. Look: the little 


menace was a dynamo. Had | not covered 
up, he'd have broken every bone 
on my moon-shaped countenance, which 


induces me to say that | lost the first 
because | didn't want to know 
the pain | had seen in so many comic books 


and on the screen. | wanted to choose 
not to fight another day. And 
what | choose now to remember is the grin 


on my conqueror's face when he raised his arms 
in victory, lowering them finally 
to embrace me because he knew what we both 


knew, that | was a little menace also and in the 


heat of battle might have found 
reserves | didn’t know | had, might then have 
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rendered my buddy senseless, which possibility, 
though remote, was nonetheless a 
possibility, and, as | said earlier, I’m not sure 


| could have seen him in such a bloody state 
without breaking down, which is 
maybe why | folded, after all, or maybe not, 


which is why my friend was grinning, let's say, 
not in triumph but in relief, his 


achievement akin to all achievements, both 


a curse and—in time, a memory—a blessing. 
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Living Without It 


Let me know if you need something. If | don’t have it, I'll teach you 
how to live without it. 
—Kansas lore 


When my father sent me to fetch a box-end wrench, and 
| couldn't find it, he rolled from beneath the Model-T, 
hissing goddammits between his teeth, 


and, after scattering tools from one end of the yard to the other, 
settled on a pair of pliers that, as he said later, 
did the trick, though the knuckles 


on his right hand were as red, as he put it, as a baboon’s ass. 
At that time in my life | had never seen a baboon, 
much less its behind, but | had seen 


my buddy Tub Schmidt naked in the shower at the local pool 
scratching his jumbo rump until it turned 
first a delicate pink, then a fire-truck 


red, the rest of his flab the color of the underside of the channel 
| caught out of old man Simpson's pond, 
nightcrawlers gone but 


plenty of doughballs left, doughballs for the carp, some of them 
big enough, so my companion Larry said, 
to swallow old Jonah, which | 


told myself to remember to tell my Sunday school teacher, 
but of course | forgot, or maybe remembered 
but thought better of telling, 


Mrs. Heath an elderly woman whose husband had died many 


years ago, and who taught only boys because she 
wanted to be frank, she said, 
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too frank for the sensitive ears of the girls, and though | 
listened week into week to hear something 
frank, | never heard it, so | just 


went on living without it, my father meanwhile at regular 
intervals lying beneath the Model-T, asking 
always, or so it seemed, 


for the tool we didn't have, his knuckles, like the patience 
old Job must have learned as he sat 
alone and bereft on a dunghill, 


full of blood and just waiting to bleed, 





—for and after Wendell Berry 


TEMPLE CONE 





Tangofugue 


What miracle is left to believe? Perhaps if | picked up a violin 
And played Bach's partita in G minor with my untrained hands, 
I'd hear the world a new way, my fingertips whirling into ears. 


lf there can be no poetry after Auschwitz, there can be no music, either. 
Only Paul Celan may compose, his “Deathfugue” first called “Deathtango.” 
The Nazis loved tangos and had them played outside the gas chambers. 


Celan wanted to infect the German tongue with an illness it could endure 
But not survive, like mortality. But would he revoke all his poetry 
If it would undo the Holocaust? What if word of that miracle reached our ears? 


We want to love, but can we endure the love that orders Dante's cosmos? 
It was said Dante never laughed. Giotto certainly painted him that way. 
Dante's heaven is without tears or laughter, a mansion of cold chambers. 


Oh, you're getting too serious, says Messiaen, whose quartets are canopied 
With the raucous calls of birds of paradise and shall outlive eternity, 


For time's a rhythm, and the wilder our songs, the sooner they reach God's ears. 


Strange how miracles never happen within the temple, but always nearby. 
God sits on a straw mat beside the cripple, listening to his stories, 
Rubbing the man’s feet with oil while priests kneel in the holy chambers. 
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A Rabble of Butterflies 


The Greek psi, first letter of psyche, the word for breath, 
Resembles both a windblown iris and a butterfly drinking nectar 
Through its uncurled proboscis before the light wind bears it away. 


In his favorite photograph, Whitman sits with a butterfly on his finger. 
Yet those dark, iridescent wings were cardboard, Whitman's own cutout, 
For the soul, he knew, was made from bright scissors and an old man’s hands. 


Lorca dreamed Whitman's beard woven with ribbons of butterflies. 
They eddied among his whiskers, dappling Manhattan streets, 
Clothing and uncovering the thighs of men and women with rainbow silks. 


Should we be surprised that Nabokov’'s blues are almost patternless? 
They radiate the cloudless cold of April, though their underwings 
Are studded with silver, the tucked-away blossoms of Solomon's seal. 


Perhaps we might honor the mayfly, too. After two years underwater, 
Subimagos molt and rise so quickly they leave their mouths behind. 
No song, save onionskin wings humming desire, desire, desire. 


There is no end to the rabble of poets who write about butterflies. 
After the long chill, they taste spring leaves, become chrysalises, 
Finally unfurl into the flight that sketches rosettes upon the air. 
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The Rest of Silence 


In the dream of reference, a word is epithalamion to what it signifies. 
But what word signifies silence? And what does the word for silence signify? 
And who's dreaming this dream anyway? Are we hearing God, or the serpent? 


The rest is silence, says Hamlet. But then, in the 1623 Folio, he moans O, 0, 0, o. 
Cage's 4:33 is unbearably noisy. Imagine how Beethoven's earphone felt, 
Straining to hurl the world’s glorious sounds at a god who couldn't hear. 


Press the piano key gently and there’s a moment before the hammer drops 
That captures the quiet Vermeer sought in every half-lit interior, 


As if the absence of sound were indeed the way to evoke the absence of sound. 


Those Japanese haiku-poets, they threaten to swallow us up with silence. 


But that wasn't what they wanted, was it? After all, Issa laughs in his saddest poems, 


Juggling potatoes for a dirty orphan or chattering to a hungry sparrow at his feet. 


What is the sound inside the seed before the rain summons the first roots? 
What is the rhythm of dust falling on a shelf of books? On an empty shelf? 
Did the master walk kinhin or sweep his floor when he composed the clapping koan? 


| could talk silence to death, but I'd be a fool to do so. Lear's fool 
Had the sense to disappear from the stable when the play stopped being funny. 
Let's sit here a while and listen to each other listening to each other. 
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Fear and Trembling 


We want to leap with Abraham and believe a ram will be provided. 
Isaac is so beautiful—his curly hair, his wide trusting eyes. 
How heartrending to find that faith has nothing to do with happiness. 


Pain comes from darkness, writes Jarrell, and though we call it wisdom, 
It is pain. Yet darkness let Jarrell master a cadence as beautiful and terrifying 
As Lear's lament for Cordelia, the never, never, never, never, never 


Of unremitting death, before it ran him down one humid Carolina night. 
So what if we're ravaged by Scofield’s desolate performance of that foolish king? 
The community theatre, all false beards and miscues, feels the sorrow, too. 


Reading Shakespeare, we're like Wile E. Coyote chasing the Roadrunner 
Off a cliff. We'd better keep our legs spinning and not look down, 
For comprehension is a river-bottomed canyon opening miles below. 


Like the borzois the cartel lord lets roam through the open hacienda 
And handles lovingly, feeding them veal, though he'd have them shot 
If the police ever raided his home, our lives all hang on the master’s whim. 


We live in a lost world every day, an old Hollywood set in shambles 
Where ruby-throat hummingbirds, those delicate flowers of hell, 
Delay an hour on their epic migrations, the air awash with their wings. 
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The Birdcatcher 


In the parliament of birds, laws pass on song votes. 
The wood thrush would be recognized. He claims the heavens 
Are silver flutes playing a Mozart concerto in the rain. 


Mozart hated writing for the flute! So his revenge 
Was to give it melodies of such deep, flutely sweetness 
It could never pretend to be any other instrument. 


We long most to be ourselves. Yet Mozart was ever-changing, 
Like old King Proteus of the sea, a chameleon of forms, 
Who alone could tell Odysseus the way home ran through the dead. 


| could curl up and sleep in the lost feather of a blue jay. 
The sky’s there, and the border of the night, and the white foam 
Cast by a thousand ships racing home to a distant shore. 


A mockingbird lights on the roof of a green pick-up truck. 
He sings of the world of ten thousand things and of the one Being. 


Cocky and delighted, he tells us not to dress in our graveclothes today. 


Mozart built the temple of love within the temple of ordeal 
In The Magic Flute. The birdcatcher Papageno sings so sweetly 
Of desire, we almost fail to notice his sly Buddha smile. 
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Uzon 


by William Malatinsky 


era er name is Elena I. Ulinov and, against 
judgment, I have fallen in for her. Even 
tonight, as she rifles through our provisions out- 
side the tent in her parka and grey balaclava, I 
cannot ignore the way she spoke to me this early 
evening as we came into the valley and broke to 
feed the teams. 

“Do you have a wife and children?” she said. 

We both watched the dogs and the light snow 
as it gathered in the tree boughs stretching up 
the hillsides. 

“No,’ I said to her, though I was shocked. 
“Thank you. I have neither.” 

And then when I could think of nothing else 
to say, to be polite, I said, “And yourself? A hus- 
band?” 

“Tt is a lonely life for you then?” she continued. 

“I beg your pardon?” I said. 

“Tt is lonely life without someone to look after 
you and to care for in turn? A man of your age 
no less,’ she said. 

“T do not think so,’ I said. “No. It is not so 
very.’ And then my attention was drawn again 
to the sleds where two of the dogs had stretched 
in their harnesses and were attacking the same 
food scrap and, in time, one another. 

“Would you like to attend to those dogs?” she 
asked me finally when I stared at them, knitting 
my brow and pressing my mittens together in 
the position of prayerful hands. 

I nodded my head and went to see what I 
could do. 


I'VE FOUND IT VERY DIFFICULT TO SLEEP these first 
few days with her, and tonight is no exception. 
In addition to everything else, the threat of bears 
grows greater as we move away from the ocean. 
It is therefore important not only for ourselves, 
but for the sake of the dogs to keep watch and 
know when they will arrive. Even the smallest 
figures and sounds can make a difference. 

So instead of sleeping, I lay awake tonight 
and listen with intent to the movements out- 
side: there is the howling wind, the flapping of 
tent canvas against itself, an occasional protest 
from the dogs, a tapping that must be a loosed 
sled rope, shifting limbs. It is difficult at times 
to hear the softer sounds though, for the inside 
of the tent is filled with Elena’s heavy breathing. 
Her nose is plugged and she makes a clicking 
in the back of her throat with each exhalation. 
Prior to her nose being plugged, it was not so 
distracting. But now it frustrates me. 

For what will become many hours, I try to 
focus my listening between her noises and the 
other common sounds. In the short distance, I 
can hear the sound of the Shumnaya running 
hard and, further out, there is a strange, vague 
hissing once in a while like a ready teapot with- 
out the whistle. 


IT IS OUR SECOND TIME HERE TOGETHER. The first 
time we came was last spring when the thaw was 
not far off. Mists from the lakes and the early 
morning fog in general hindered us from making 
the progress we desired and caused us to lose our 
way. Consequently, it was with over-hungry dogs 
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and a shortage of food for ourselves that she and 
I had originally come upon the headwaters of 
this river up which we now travel. 

“But look,” she had said then, after I had in- 
sisted, ferociously so because it is the only way 
to make progress with her sometimes, that we 
turn back for good. 

“In the distance. Do you not see it?” she said. 
She pulled the wool away from her mouth so that 
she could speak clearly. I had looked to where 
she was pointing with the four fingers of her 
mitten and saw one very individual column of 
smoke rising as if from a hose out of the ground. 

“Yes,” I said. “But what could it be, and what 
difference does it make?” 

“It could be geothermal,” she said. 

“No matter,” I said, “as I’ve been telling you, 
if we don’t turn back at this very moment, we 
will, none of us, the dogs nor ourselves, have the 
strength to return.” 

“Come with me to where it is,” she said, “and 
then we will return immediately.” 

“T cannot allow this,’ I said. 

She turned her attention away from the col- 
umn of smoke and peered at me with what can 
be, when she chooses so, fractious eyes. 

“Then I will go alone,” she said. 

“Very well. But if I were you, I would likely 
choose to see it from this distance now and again 
fully in the future, rather than closely now and 
never again.” 

She continued to stare at me for a time that 
was meant to weaken me, or perhaps only 
change my mind. But when she saw at last that 
I would not waver on this point, she turned her 
sled away from me without a word and began 
mushing down the river towards home. 


IT Is LATE AUTUMN Now: a time of waning for the 
Kronotsky. There are still many colors to be seen 
across the landscape as we travel. But they are 
colors, subtle and bold at the same time, which 
do not have names. They cover the patches of 
snowless curves that rise and slip from the crags 
and imperfect land and emit from them some- 
thing careful and living. I think of these colors 
often when we are not traveling and smile with 
satisfaction. 
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I know for certain that Elena is the kind of 
woman who could do all of this without need 
of a guide, but I am here all the same. For it is 
wise of her to know that one should not travel 
such rugged land without a companion; it also, 
I think, gives her time to observe. She describes 
and records constantly in a small, black note- 
book. And we are always stopping to make mea- 
surements with the heavy equipment that we 
carry. I suppose this is another reason to have 
me along, though she would never say so: one 
sled alone could not carry the weight of these 
machines. 

In truth, if it weren’t for the high wages, I 
would not be able to bear taking academics like 
her across these parts of the peninsula. In fact, 
I might even go so far as to keep them away at 
any cost. Their unfailing wish is to quantify and 
‘discover’ that which has always been. And there 
is not much in that. Plenty, I would like to tell 
them, exists absent of verification. 


IN THE MORNING | WAKE, and leave the tent qui- 
etly. I go to the banks and cast a small net into 
the Shumnaya and am rewarded, one after the 
other, with several sizeable salmon on their way 
towards the caldera. In time, I pull them from 
the eddy I have found and take them from the 
cord and drive their heads against a rock. They 
sit in a row beside the river as I wait to see if 
more will come and once in a while I look at 
them and am thankful. 

I cook one of them for our breakfast and feed 
the others in raw bits to the dogs. They howl in 
pleasure and make a mess of things until Elena 
comes out of the tent. She has none of her head 
covering on for the moment and I see her as she 
is. Her long, blonde hair is in a nest on the back 
of her head. She rubs her eyes, which are hazel, 
or the color of whiskey more so. Her features 
are small except for her lips that are plump but 
pale and dry in this climate. She looks very simi- 
lar to Roza Shanina, the sniper. It confuses me 
quite frequently, as it once did with Roza and her 
profession, how Elena has become a scientist at 
such a young age. 

“Good morning,” she says while she lifts her 
arms and stretches. “Did you sleep well?” 


“Yes, thank you,” I lie, turning the fish in the 
pan. “And your” 

“Yes,” she says and bends at the knees. She 
stands, looks around. “It is a beautiful morning,” 
she says. 

elttis; ilesay. 

There is a pause. 

“T will be right back,” she says. And then she 
goes away at once and around a nearby tree to 
relieve herself. It is something she’s never been 
shy to do. Even at the beginning of our compan- 
ionship she would not go far at all, and I can hear 
now the slicing of her stream into the snow and 
a bellow as it makes its way through to the hard 
ground. Intimacies of life at camp do not bother 
me in general, but it is rare to share them with 
a woman. 

When she comes back she is still fixing up 
her clothes. 

“When will we leave today?” she says, and 
then sits next to me on top of her sled and rolls up 
her hat which she has retrieved from a pocket and 
sets it on the back of her head. A snow that began 
the evening before has ceased falling overnight. 

“After I cook the fish we can go,” I say, shout- 
ing over the sound of the river. She nods though 
I know she would like to be more insistent. She 
picks up the net, drying on the pack beside her, 
and turns it around in her bare hands. 

“You should put your mittens on,” I say. “It is 
bad to start the day out with cold hands. It can 
get into the bones and not leave.” 

She looks briefly to her hands, and then she 
puts them together in her lap. 

“How long will it take to cook the fish?” she says. 

“Not long,” I say. 

“Do you often eat fish for breakfast?” she says. 

“You learn to eat whatever there is,” I say. 

I pick the fillet up and check the underside. 
My fingertips are still red from the gutting. 

“You are not wearing your mittens,” she says. 

“I am cooking,” I say. 

“And the fire warms them, I suppose,” she says. 

“Yes,” I say. 

“Does the sound of my snoring keep you 
awake at night?” she says suddenly. 

The fish crackles in the fat. Behind her a sea of 
conifers covers the valley slopes. Beneath them 


are the varied lines of the tallest riparian vegeta- 
tions coming through in bursts from the snow. 
I say, “You do not snore,” and rub my nose 
with my sleeve. 
She says, “You do not have to be so polite 
always.” 


| AM AN OLD MAN, it is true. And I do exercise 
courtesy, especially with a lady. It is simply one 
of my ways, and as they have been saying of old 
men since the start of time, people say the same 
of me, that I am set in these ways. 

Especially I hear them speak of it in Do- 
linovka. It has come out differently over the 
years, in different words, but the idea is mostly 
the same. Isn’t he a lonely old bachelor? they say. 
And How can he stay by himself for so long? 

But what do they know? 

I live in a comfortable house. I never want for 
food. I have the dogs, a fireplace, clothes that are 
warm, milk in the winter, a very fine rug, a table. 
And there are times when the fog lifts from the 
valley and I can look out my window all the way 
down to the water and I can see the long, grey, 
striated sheet of it as it goes on and on. Yes, there 
is restlessness. Yes, sadness does come, when I 
was younger especially, but now, most nights 
I think, what more does a man need? For I know 
quite well what the reality is—and those who 
would talk might find so as well if they only 
chose to address it—loneliness is an unavoidable 
part of all lives. 

At times it may temper, yes, but it cannot go 
away. 

It is like sadness itself, I think. And some- 
times I can look upon it this way. The decision 
to be made, after all, is not one between loneli- 
ness and companionship, happiness or sadness: 
any of these things we determine we must al- 
ways have. The decision to be made is between 
which type of loneliness you prefer in the end: 
the type with a wife by your side, or the type 
without her. 

Eventually, there becomes little difference. 


I CLASP THE MUzzLES of our many dogs in both 


my hands to look into their eyes and gauge their 
readiness for travel after breakfast. Elena stands 
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beside the river with all her clothes on, waiting, 
and I can sense her impatience. 

“We are ready, Ms. Ulinovy,’ I finally call to her 
when our sleds are set, and at last she unfolds 
her arms and comes to her sled. 

“We should have been gone long ago,” she 
says and steps onto her footboard. Her dogs yowl 
and snort and whine, craning their necks to look 
at her, anxious for the pull. 

I do not care to answer her. 

“We will do better tomorrow,’ she says. 

And to this I certainly do not respond. 

Instead I go to my own sled and begin my 
team upriver. 

But the snow is wet this morning and from 
the moment we start it makes for a bad go. I 
am able to manage a reasonable pace as the day 
progresses, but Elena, even in the tracks I leave 
for her, has trouble with the conditions. 

I keep a long way ahead of her during the 
morning all the same, but pay the price and am 
scolded for doing so when we stop for food after 
midday. 

“Do you realize you could have lost me?” she 
says. 

But because of the rare clarity of the sky and 
the landscape, I do not feel regret, even amidst 
her complaining. As we traveled, I had gazed at 
the walls of the river valley and could once in a 
while see the splendid white top of Taunshits ris- 
ing behind the caldera. Despite the patter of the 
dogs, the running of the river, and a small soreness 
in both of my hands, I also gave in to a certain 
contentment that I cannot experience but here. 


IN THE AFTERNOON, dark clouds come in and I do 
stay back with Elena. Fog threatens, and snow 
as well. Twice we pass by bears fishing on the 
bank opposite, and I have to keep each of our 
teams, as they are always wont to do, from going 
headlong into the water after them. 

“They will only eat you!” I shout to both 
teams during the increased excitement caused 
by the second sighting, and for once that day I 
notice Elena smiling even behind the covering 
of her mask. 

Because of the worsening conditions we stop 
early to camp for I feel the snow coming. I begin 
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to cook our dinner as Elena sets the tent, just as 
the first flakes fall. 

“T fear there will be large storms tonight,’ she 
says once she is finished and comes to sit by the 
fire. “Do you think there will be storms?” she says. 

Inod my head and stare at the pan in the flame. 

“Did you put the tent beneath cover?” I say. 

“Of course,” she says. 

“We will be okay then, even if it chooses to.” 

“Have you been stuck by snowstorms before?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“At times.” 

“Would you be frightened if we became stuck 
here?” 

aiNow 

“No?” 

I look at her and she is sitting on a large, flat 
stone. Her eyes are worried. 

“You are remembering our first time out?” 
I ask her. 

“I am,” she says. 

“That was a rare kind of storm,” I say. 

“But we were lost all the same,” she says. 

“Yes,” I say, “but we were able to make it out.” 
I pause. “And recall, had we not gotten lost, we 
would not have found the very thing we are 
going for now.” 

“What difference does that make?” she says. 

“Some,” I say and then poke at the meat and 
put my hand into my beard. “Do not concern 
yourself. If we are stuck here, we will have no 
shortage of fish or of water. Our only worry 
would be the cold.” 

“Well does the cold worry you then?” she says. 

“Not yet,” I say. 

“Not yet?” 

“Are you hungry?” I say. 

I see her shoulders relax and she exhales. It 
seems to me she can build worry so very fast. 

“Very hungry,’ she says. 

“Why don't you get your bowl?” I say. 


| AM NOT SuPERsTITIOUS, but perhaps our talk 
did cause the storm. This night I cannot hear 
the clicking in her throat, much less the river 
or the dogs or the snoring because of the wind 
and the cracking of the frozen trees. I lie in the 


tent, awake once more over many hours, and can 
sense the soft padding of the snow all around. I 
imagine what it looks like building to every side 
of us on the ground and in the trees. And for a 
while, I also stare to where Elena is, and because 
it is too dark to see her, I imagine her as well. I 
imagine her in the same way as the building up 
of the snow. And it haunts me. 

I fall asleep. 

But as soon as the first light comes, I work 
my way out of the reindeer skin bag and out of 
the tent. There is a small enough break before 
the tent door to exit, but in order to get to where 
the sleds and the dogs were, I have to first dig 
through the snow that has piled against what 
covered us with my hands. 

I put on my snowshoes at once and rise and 
walk around to where camp had been. The snow 
has stopped falling for the moment, but there 
is no lightness in the clouds, and I know it will 
start again very soon. 

I try to find the things that we can make use of 
if we need to wait the day out or even the week. 
The dogs seem content enough and most still 
sleep in the bottom of the holes where they had 
curled up the night before. Frozen bits of snow 
stick on the faces and coats of those that do rise 
with curiosity and paw at the ground as I look for 
and find both sleds and dig down to the supplies. 
As soon as I have gotten everything and pile it up 
beside me, it begins to snow again. 

So I fish for as long as I can and fill several 
canteens and set them beside me in the snow. 
I cast the net into the river for the fourth time 
when Elena calls out to me and I know she can- 
not see me though I can see her. 

“Over here!” I shout above the river and wave 
my hand through the flurries. I see her start to- 
wards me, though she bobs almost out of sight 
as she walks and sinks into the snow. 

When she finally reaches me she is out of 
breath and says, putting her hands on her knees, 
“The storm came. Can you believe it?” 

“I can,” I say. “Where are your snowshoes?” 

“You said it was too early still for a great storm.” 

“Tam not always right,” I say. “Where are your 
snowshoes?” 

She looks out over the grey river and her chest 


heaves and she tries to straighten her shoulders. 
“In the tent, I suppose,” she says. “What does 
this mean then?” 

“It means we will stay. You should have them 
on. The snow will get into your boots and freeze 
your feet.” 

“Stay?” she says. “But we have sleds to travel 
over the snow.’ 

“Not this type of snow. Snow like this is im- 
passable. There is too much. It is new snow, and 
too soft. Have you not noticed how far you sink 
into it without your snowshoes? It is always 
a fine balance between waiting for enough to 
travel efficiently, and risking a series of great 
storms. Hopefully it will just be this one.” 

“What if it isn’t the only one?” she says. 

“Then we will wait, just as I said before.” 

“T cannot wait forever,” she says. 

“Sometimes,” I say, “there is no choice,” and 
then I motion for her to help me with the net. 


WE EAT DINNER THAT NIGHT next to a fire by the 
river. It still snows in spurts, but it seems it is 
abating already, and we will be forced to wait no 
longer than a few days. Flakes swirl around in 
the glowing light and land softly in Elena’s hair. 
Some of the dogs sit beside us and rest against 
us and beg and give us more warmth. The one 
called Makea stays underneath Elena’s arm even 
while she eats. I watch both of them carefully to 
make sure the dog is not getting more than what 
Elena takes for herself. Earlier she had refused to 
eat lunch because she was restless and insisted 
that she was not hungry. I worry always about 
her strength—though this is not so different 
than anyone else I travel with. 

“So tell me,” she says after we've slowly eaten 
and sat without speaking for what I know is too 
long for her, “how do you find this kind of life?” 

I finish a piece of fish and drink some of the 
tea she has prepared. I look out into the night 
above the fire. “What kind of life?” I say, throw- 
ing some of my bones into the flames. 

“This life in the woods,” she says. Then 
pauses. “For instance, at home we would call 
you a mountain man.” 

“Ah yes,” I say. “I see what you mean. It is a 
wonderful kind of life,” I say. 
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“Wonderful?” she says. 

I nod. 

“What is wonderful about it?” she says. She 
gives a little laugh. “You are mostly cold, are you 
not? You sleep on the ground all the time. There 
is no music. No hearth. No company. It is rustic, 
and very lonely, is it not? And a place like Do- 
linovka? Even when you go home there are so 
few people to talk with.” 

“Please do not give the dog so much of your 
dinner,” I say. “She has had plenty. It is you who 
will be weak if you do not have enough.” 

She studies the food in her bowl and then 
puts her hand against the ribs of the dog who 
is licking the sides of its muzzle with its long 
tongue and smiling. “I am simply tired of fish,” 
she says. “That is another thing that must be 
difficult,” she continues, “eating the same meal 
all the time.” 

“It is not difficult,” I say. “Please eat.” 

“But what about the rest of it? The hard 
ground and the cold. The lack of company and 
the boredom. What do you do with all the time?” 

“T do the same as everyone else.” 

“What is the same? Not everyone else lives 
and works in places such as this. How can it be 
the same?” 

The snow has almost stopped by now, and I 
am quietly satisfied with the thought that this 
is the end of it. I even sense the clouds begin- 
ning to move on and soon enough there will 
be stars. 

“It is the same because the sleep and the cold 
are the same no matter where you are,” I say. 
“The lack of company and the boredom are just 
like anywhere. You feel this sometimes yourself, 
in the city, do you not?” 

She holds her hand in the pile of fur on the 
dog’s neck. She looks at me. “Sometimes, yes. 
But not so often as you, I imagine.” 

“It is only that, then: your imagination,” I say. 

“I beg your pardon?” she says. 

I have been asked these questions by so many, 
and I grow weary of them. 

“I have known plenty of men,” I say, “who 
have lived the life they say you are supposed to 
live: in a home, in a city, with a wife, and with 
children. And I have listened to what they say.” 
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“What do they say?” she cuts in. “I would love 
to hear it.” 

“Just how many men do you think have said 
so, around fires such as this one? Before we've 
left they speak nothing of the sort, of course. But 
once we are out here, once we are well along 
the trail and they feel like they have gotten far 
enough away, they will tell me over dinner and 
one too many drinks. Their beds are as cold and 
hard as mine. They wake day after day to the 
same cityscape, the same livelihood, the same 
wife. How many of them do you think have 
wanted to trade places with me? How many?” 

She is silent. 

“Yes. You see. It takes but nothing. One day of 
travel and all of a sudden their tongues become 
loosened, and I do not even have to prod like 
you do. They lay their troubles down without 
prompting and they say to me, “You. You have 
done it right. You have escaped it and you are 
free. What I would not give to be where you are. 
You see? Do you see what they say? And just how 
many do you think have told me things like this? 
One traveler? Two? Maybe a dozen? No. All of 
them. That’s right. All of them.” 

“Not all of them,” she protests out of her quiet. 

“How could I do anything else?” I continue, 
“How could you expect me to want something 
that even those who have it do not want? When 
I wake in the mornings there is more snow or 
less. It hangs at another angle or it has melted 
away. In the summer, a flower appears that was 
not there before. And sometimes I go to bed at 
night after reaching the crest of a hill or emerg- 
ing above the trees in the pitch black and I can 
only hear the sound of the sea or know by map 
that it’s there. But in the morning I see it. I wake 
and it is capping or it is calm. It is blue-green 
or silver. And what would I trade this against? 
Nothing. You are so certain that I am lonely. Well 
what about you? What is it that you wake to? Is it 
so beautiful to be a scientist and to know the ex- 
planations for mystery and for things that cannot 
be seen? You are not married yourself. You have 
no children. Why do you keep asking these ques- 
tions? I do not have to explain myself to you.” 

By this time the fire has raised up in the wind 
and my face is hot. I take off my mittens and put 


my hands against my cheeks. I am out of breath. 
I am sweating from beneath my hat and I look 
bashfully at her. The dog has left her side while 
I was speaking and now she has folded her arms 
in her lap. All at once, she shoves her fists into 
the snow and stands where she is to the right of 
me. She throws her bones from dinner into the 
fire. She blinks against the smoke, and I can see 
her eyes reflecting the flames. She nods to me 
without word. And then she walks away. 


IN TWO DAYS, UNIMAGINABLY, the snow is navi- 
gable again. I wake Elena on that morning and 
we leave just as the sun rises. The color of the 
snow is blue and pink and white with flakes of 
gold for the first hour of the day. The dogs start 
off well having had the rest. And Elena keeps up 
without problem and is close behind me as the 
river turns slightly and we follow it up. 

Around noon I stop us all for lunch and Elena 
sits on a pad of snow covering the stump of a 
fallen tree. She eats heartily for the first time 
in days and gives nothing to the dogs though 
they are finished with their food and yelp out at 

her. I listen to the sound of the river, thinking 
about how much farther we have to go and feel 
hungrier myself. When I rise to take out more 
food Elena asks, “Will you bring me something 
else as well?” 

It is the first full phrase she has spoken to me 
since the night we argued. 

I give her chocolate. 

“You are eating better today,’ I say. 

She nods her head and takes the bar into her 
mouth and bites from it fiercely. 

“You are glad we are moving again?” I ask. 

She nods once more. 

I see her look into the trees and I follow her 
eyes to where I see them cast on nothing in par- 
ticular. 

“ve been saving this chocolate for when we 
really need it,” I say to her. 

She looks from the trees and then considers 
the remainder of the bar in her hand. 

She says, “What do you think of me?” 

And though I am quite alarmed that she 
would ask me something like this so directly, 
I have mind enough to stifle my first reaction: 


which is to say that I am growing towards you, 
and I cannot understand why. 

“T think you are very determined,” I say in- 
stead. 

And when I look at her she is looking at me 
and I cannot tell her emotion because I have not 
often seen a mood in her that is far apart from 
willfulness. 


IT HAPPENED WHEN WE HAD nearly reached camp 
for the night and it began to snow again slightly. 
The river made a turn once more, and we fol- 
lowed it to the right. I had let Elena take the 
lead with her sled for the second half of the day, 
as she was now becoming very skilled and could 
drive at a fair speed. At times, of course, I had 
had to slow my team behind her, but this early 
evening I was almost struggling to keep pace as 
she and her dogs passed out of sight around the 
curve. I worried about her in these situations, 
but it seemed to give her great satisfaction to 
feel swift and well ahead, so I did not push to 
my limit. 

But before I had come completely around 
the bend, I heard the great noise and the chaos 
already starting. My eyes were to the hillside as 
I had stolen a westerly glance to see the colors 
made in the softening of the sky and the inserts, 
fingerlike, that drove that chroma between the 
tops of the trees. But when I heard her team 
barking and gnashing in madness I raced im- 
mediately forward and rode hard to where I 
could see. 

I threw back my hood and mask even as | 
traveled and was confounded at once when I saw 
her team racing away from the river, pulling only 
a tipped, empty sled, making their way madly 
towards the next rise. At the very last moment, 
just before they disappeared all together, I saw 
the dark haunches of the young brown bear as 
it lumbered on at a steep angle from the bank. 

I stopped my own team with furious calls and 
came off running before we hit her tracks. It was 
no use trying to summon her dogs of course for 
they would only cease their frenzy at the capture 
or disappearance of the bear. I listened for the 
sound of her voice as I ran through the hardened 
snow and scanned the panorama. The gloam- 
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ing light made it difficult to distinguish between 
objects, and as I continued to listen I ran along 
the tracks her running boards had made to look 
for any inconsistency. My breath was beginning 
to catch already. 

Just as I reached a nearby rapid I saw the 
arc, to the right then quickly to the left, in her 
track and then three or four sharp angles going 
away from the river that were much more de- 
pressed from where the sled must have fallen 
to its side. There was no doubt now where she 
had been thrown, so frantically I turned to the 
Shumnaya and yelled her name, but despaired 
when I could barely hear my own voice above 
the raging water. 

I labored along the bank back downstream 
and strained my failing eyes. I grabbed a rope 
from my bag as I passed back by. “Elena! Elena! 
Elena!” I yelled as I ran. Her first name felt 
strange in my mouth. I stopped for a moment 
at the bank to squint carefully. But I saw noth- 
ing and there was certainly no response. I began 
to sprint again for the only hope I knew, if she 
was in fact in the water, was back at the bend 
in the river. 

As I went, my boots felt like a thousand 
stones and I cursed myself for slowness and age. 
A stitch came suddenly at my side and I pressed 
my hand against my ribs. If she had stayed near 
enough to the bank I decided, the river could 
have caught her up at the outside of the turn. 
I held the rope over my shoulder and lowered 
my head. Warm trails of sweat came from the 
sides of my eyes, and when I reached the bend I 
saw the dark jam of sticks and logs at the water’s 
edge first. But before I could see into it properly, 
because my breathing was labored and I had dif- 
ficulty in focusing, I had to fall to my knees to 
steady me. And it was then that I saw her body, 
facedown, bobbing against the bundle. 

I cried out to her, but of course this was no 
use. I threw the rope aside for I saw that I would 
not need it and I plunged into the shallow, frigid 
water near the edge. I grabbed her clothes by 
the shoulders and flipped her over and floated 
her along the water, tearing her balaclava im- 
mediately from her head. Already her face was 
the same grey as the water and lanes of watery 
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blood came from her hairline. Her eyes were 
open too, horribly, and the pupils saw nothing 
that was before them. 

I dragged her out into the snow and kept her 
momentarily on her back. I cursed loudly for 
it seemed at first that she was not breathing. I 
listened more closely with my ear at her mouth 
and covered the wound on her head hard with 
my hand. Her blood was warm. Nothing. Not a 
whisper. I reached below the wet layers of her 
clothing for her neck and felt the cold skin. It 
seemed there was no pulse beating. 

I loosened some of her clothes and then 
pushed her onto her stomach. I took my own 
dry hat and wrestled it onto her head to keep the 
blood contained. Her wet hair streamed from be- 
neath the hat, lying limply in the snow. I raised 
her right arm above her head now that she was 
face down and arranged the other so that her 
cheek was resting upon her forearm. I crawled 
behind her quickly and straddled the backs of 
her knees. I rocked forward and applied pressure 
with both my hands into the small of her back. 
I counted beneath my breath, “One, two, three, 
four,’ and every four numbers I leaned forward 
once more, pushed, held, released. I worked my 
parka off at length and stuffed it between her 
stomach to insure counter-pressure on her dia- 
phragm. Even though the Schafer method had — 
been dismissed, it was what I knew to work. 

I do not know how many times I pushed 
before I gave in. My legs and hands eventually 
began to feel the cold, and it pained me greatly 
every time I pushed against her. 

“Please. Please. Please, Elena!” I said, and I 
shook her by the hips violently. I looked around 
me in a whirl at the dark treetops for a mo- 
ment and then I put my forehead against her 
back and rocked myself, and her, side to side. 
There was a terrible smell between the both of 
us. I wiped my eyes in the cloth of her coat, em- 
braced her shoulders, and held still. I breathed 
and breathed and breathed. There was only one 
more thing to try. 


WHEN | CAME BACK FROM MY SLED, | threw the © 
tent canvas over the ground beside her. I tried 
to arrange the opening facing upwards, but the _ 


joints in my fingers ached more and more, and 
I had great trouble with these finer movements. 
In time though, I got the sleeping bag inside and 
underneath the flat roof of the tent, and then I 
went to her with the fish knife. 

I rolled her back over and cut down the front 
of her parka. I looked at her eyes, still open and 
terrible despite the darkness, and then I moved 
downwards and cut the front and both legs of 
her thick pants and woolen underwear. It had 
been perhaps ten years since I had seen the 
naked body of a woman, other than in a pho- 
tograph, and so as I pulled open the jacket and 
worked her thin arms outside of the sleeves, my 
first reaction was to avert my eyes. 

But when I saw at once this was absurd, I 
gazed down upon her. The sight of her finely 
shaped torso, the gooseflesh over her chest and 
her tight, hard nipples, painfully erect, filled me 
with an unbearable woe. I did the rest of the 
work quickly trying not to think of these things. 
Especially, I did not wish to look at the lower 
parts of her. 

I took off my own upper clothing before lift- 
ing her into the bag. I knelt down beside her, 
but had a great amount of trouble at first get- 
ting a good hold. Her naked body was both slip- 
pery and sticky against my own, and the dead 
weight of any person, no matter how small, is 
difficult to maneuver. Finally though, I worked 
my arms beneath her knees and her shoulders 
and neck for the second time and, with this at- 
tempt, got her up and cradled against me. Her 
head fell back when I lifted her a little ways, 
and I walked on my knees towards the tent, 
shifting and pulling and pressing until she was 
inside of the bag. 

I tore off the rest of my clothing and opened 
the mouth of the sleeping bag. When I entered 
I had no choice but to touch most of my lower 
body across her face, and I cursed myself at once 
for my mass as | struggled downwards, but, 
eventually, with a tremendous series of inhala- 
tions, I was finally able to slide all the way in. 

I rolled us over at once so that she was on 
top of me. Her head lolled towards my opposite 
shoulder as I shifted. It pulled on my beard with 
its weight. I could smell her hair now. It was 


clammy, like wood smoke, and also sweet. The 
sky was a sheet of starlight now, black, white, 
cold, and I could see it beyond her to my right. I 
took her hands in my hands. And then I repeated 
in my head, and once to her: No one is dead, 
Elena, until they are warm and dead. I put my 
arms around her waist, and again began to push. 


THE MOON HAS RISEN Now and the dogs have 
pulled my empty sled close by. They are whin- 
ing and waiting for me to untie them from their 
harnesses, and some of them are lying down. 

Elena is here as well. I think I can still feel 
her against me. I have waited for her to breathe. 
I have waited for her heart. The stars still rustle 
and shine in the dark parts of the sky, but the 
river sounds somehow distant now, almost as if 
it has disappeared. 

I do not know what any of this means. For 
now, to keep myself from falling asleep, I am 
thinking of all the things that I must say to her 
when she does come awake. Not things that I 
ever wanted to say, nor things I even know. Not 
words I can imagine voicing while the mean- 
ing is also behind them. “Elena,” I will start, or 
maybe I will tell her this: 

At times, I have found, after all that I have 
lived, that you can feel when someone is watch- 
ing you; and, at other times, you know certainly 
that they are not. Before you woke up, Elena, 
I was in between these two places. Your body 
was lying against my own, and at one side of me 
was the notion that there is surety, that there is 
order to this world, and that there is a way out 
for all of us that will not require labor beyond 
which our strength ends. But at the other side 
of me was the counter. And no matter how hard 
I pushed against it, I could not make it go away. 
No one is watching, it told me. There is no one 
who cares. We have all suffered for no reason, 
and each of us, without fail, will continue to do 
so until whatever end. Hardship is no rite. A 
good deed is only that: a good deed. All of it 
is eventually forgotten. And being human, as 
it was once said, is no more than the ceaseless 
wish to be happy, coupled with the ridiculous 
impossibility of such a thing. But if you wake to 
me, Elena, I think it will make a difference. O 
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‘ : Azima walks on the dunes surrounding Araouane. 
$ Behind him, the town's dwellings are submerged 
' in the desert Sand. 


E WAIT BY AN EMPTY TIMBUKTU roadside in the 
pre-dawn January chill. Nothing moves in 
the fetid stillness of the seemingly abandoned 
city. With its plastic bags, fly-blown offal, list- 
less dogs, and collapsed walls, the city’s decay 
could be anywhere in urban Africa, save for its 
color: Timbuktu is the color of sand that blew 
in from the desert on yesterday’s orange wind 
and settled upon the city overnight. There is no 
sign of Azima, my Tuareg guide and friend of 
long-standing, or of the car that will carry us 
into the desert. 

The city stirs. A muezzin calls the faithful to 
prayer, and a camel bellows in protest. The day’s 
first wind rustles the rubbish by the side of the 
road, and goats hurry through distant streets 
en route to the desert fringe, there to pass the 
day foraging on thorns. Weak car headlights, in- 
distinct in the gloom, jounce over the potholes 
beyond the dust like wild spirits of the night de- 
parting. Swathed in blankets, Timbuktu’s inhab- 
itants draw near to the Songhai ovens, domes of 
mud and sources of heat on street corners, then 
scurry home with bread and glowing coals for 
the precious first tea of morning. A cold sand 
wind drives me indoors. 

Timbuktu may be the end of the earth, but 
it is also the start of a very long road, a once- 
lucrative trans-Saharan trail that connected 
Africa’s interior with the Mediterranean. Our 
destination is Araouane, one hundred seventy 
miles to the north. Among the Sahara's oldest 
caravan towns, perhaps even older than Tim- 
buktu, Araouane was for centuries renowned for 
the sweet water from its wells. It was also one 
of the few places of refuge along the waterless 
tracts to the Saharan salt mines of Taoudenni, 
and beyond to the historically great kingdoms 
of Morocco. 

Like Timbuktu, Araouane was a prosperous 
trading town, where gold, silver, ivory, pre- 
cious stones, ostrich plumes, and slaves passed 
through en route to the north, while glass and 
paper from Venice, pearls from Paris, and linen 
from Marseilles headed south. A European visi- 
tor to Araouane in the early nineteenth century 
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found money to be of little use there; the only 
acceptable currency was gold and silver. And 
like Timbuktu, Araouane was a renowned seat 
of learning, famed for its Islamic scholars and 
priceless manuscripts. 

But now Araouane’s days are numbered. Sur- 
rounded by sand dunes poised like giant waves 
above the town, and with the camel caravans 
that keep Araouane alive being consigned slowly 
to history, Araouane could soon disappear for- 
ever beneath the sands. 

Our journey to Araouane is no ordinary Sa- 
haran journey. For almost a decade, I have been 
traveling through the Sahara in the company of 
the Tuareg, immersing myself in its solitude and 
searching for stories from its vanishing worlds. 
In the course of this quest, the Sahara has be- 
come one of the grand passions of my life. But 
increasingly, much of the Sahara is off-limits, 
plagued by rebellion, banditry, and the latest 
low-intensity war between the Malian army 
and Tuareg rebel groups. Depending on whom 
you believe, to these age-old perils of desert 
travel has been added the shadowy presence of 
al Qaeda, which has established bases deep in 
the Malian Sahara; they have been blamed for 
killings and kidnappings from Egypt in the east — 
to Mauritania in the west. If true, the Sahara 
north of Timbuktu has become one of the most 
dangerous places on earth. After weeks of dis- 
cussion, and against all sound advice, Azima has 
agreed to take me to Araouane. 

When Azima’s battered Land Rover arrives 
in a cloud of dust, he emerges in robes of vivid 
blue, sandals slapping in the sand. Behind the 
wheel sits Baba, Azima’s most reliable driver and 
a veteran of many a dangerous desert encounter. 
Alongside Baba is Ali, his face gnarled like a des- 
ert acacia; Ali, who says not a word, not even in 
greeting, has spent his life guiding camels along 
the caravan route north of Timbuktu. Azima is 
as effusive as Ali is reserved and his chant-like 


In the middle of a sand sheet in the Saharan desert, 
a dead tree leans against the wind, surrounded by 
swirling dust. 
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ritual greetings will ripple through our conver- 
sation until long after we are underway. But his 


customary cheerfulness is tempered by a ner- 
vousness that I have never before seen in him; 
his eyes scan the street and he hurries me into 
the car. 

We set off in silence. 


WE ARE TWO HOURS NORTH OF TIMBUKTU when Ali 
speaks for the first time, and his words are not 
welcome: “Put a turban on the white man.” I 
have seen nothing, but my colleagues have seen 
a car. “It is very strange to see one car alone in 
the desert,’ Azima says as he conceals my face 
under meters of blue cloth. “And it was a very 
new car. It smelled bad.” 

Ever since leaving Timbuktu, we have seen 
no other signs of life; the litter of trails through 
the sand has been strangely empty. True, we gave 
a wide berth to Agouni, the only settlement of 
note between Timbuktu and Araouane and the 
place where, in 1826, Alexander Gordon Laing, 
the first European to reach Timbuktu, was 
hacked to death by his Tuareg guide. According 
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to Azima, Agouni’s reputation has scarcely im- 
proved in the almost two centuries since and it 
remains a bastion of Islamist fervor. But Azima 





is shocked to find the Sahara so silent and devoid — 


of its usual signs of slow commerce and human 
movement. “I have never seen the Sahara like 
this,” he says. “This is the first time I have tray- 


eled this road without seeing a single person, not 


even a single animal at the wells.” 

Azima has always assured me that he has 
been unconcerned about making this journey. 
But now that we no longer have a choice, he 
advises me to be more careful. “Twice in Tim- 
buktu, you told people that we were going to 
Araouane,’ he says. “There are rebels in the des- 
ert, yes, but there are many more listening in 
Timbuktu.” 

We continue in silence, before Azima speaks 
again, shouting to make himself heard above the 
straining engine: “Soldiers don’t come into the 
desert, even this close to Timbuktu. The govern- 
ment gives them petrol so that they can patrol 
the Sahara, but they sell it on the black market. 
If we have trouble out here, we are on our own.” 


He again falls quiet. Then, as if talking to 


- 


One of the camel caravans that keep Araouane alive 
travels along the dangerous trans-Saharan trail from 
Timbuktu. 


himself, he speaks an old truth I have heard 
from nomads across the Sahara: “There are 
many tracks into the desert. There are not so 
many that lead out.” 

Yesterday's wind has returned with relentless 
force, and eddies of dust snake across the earth, 
howling through the emptiness like the ghoulish 
tails of desert djinns. Sand hisses and spatters 
against the car and even inside it we are soon 
coated in a fine layer of grit; visibility is down 
to less than a hundred meters. We make slow 
progress, meandering north under a weak sun. 

Beyond the well of Taganet, we cross a vast 
sand sheet, the famed azawad of desert lore, a 
hallucinatory void; in the strong wind our tire 
tracks disappear within seconds. We could be 
traveling in circles, and yet somehow Ali knows 
the way, directing Baba with perfunctory hand 
signals to indicate subtle shifts of direction. 
When I wonder aloud how Ali can possibly know 
the way in this world stripped of landmarks, 
Azima tells a story. 

“There was once a very experienced guide 
with the salt caravans between Taoudenni and 
Timbuktu. But he was very old and became blind. 
He told everyone that before he died, he wanted 
to travel with one last caravan to Taoudenni and 
return. Everyone told him that he was crazy, but 
he insisted. No one would take him, until finally 
his cousin agreed. In Africa there is always a jok- 
ing relationship between cousins, so the man 
took some sand from Timbuktu and put it in a 
bag, and the caravan set out. They marched for 
seven days, past Araouane, and then the caravan 
stopped. After two days, the old man asked him 
why they hadn't moved for so long. ‘Are you no 
longer a good guide? Did you forget everything 
that I taught you?’ ‘I am sorry, the cousin said, 
‘but I am lost.” The old man became angry and 
told the cousin to bring him some sand so that 
he could taste it to see if he knew where they 
were. The cousin brought him the Timbuktu 
sand, and the old man began to laugh. ‘I do not 
even have to taste this sand, he said, holding it 


in his hand. “We have been marching for seven 
days and we didn’t even leave the streets of Tim- 
buktu. Everyone was amazed that the old man 
still knew the sand and his cousin told him the 
truth. So they continued on to Taoudenni, and 
the caravan returned to Timbuktu. The old man 
died in peace soon after.” 

Halfway across the sand sheet, a dead tree 
looms from behind the veil of dust, leaning away 
from the wind. I watch as Azima, Baba, and Ali 
scurry for firewood, their robes billowing in the 
wind. It could be the aftermath of the apoca- 
lypse, this infernal scene of veiled men silhou- 
etted against the near horizon, tearing in manic 
haste at what could be the last tree left on earth. 
I shudder. When Azima returns to the car, he is 
exultant: “Isn’t it beautiful?” 


Great swells of sand 
threaten to engulf the 
village, climbing the walls 
and lapping at the rooftops; 
from above, it resembles 

a shipwreck breaking into 
pieces and drifting apart. 


Finally, beyond the sand sheet’s northern 
shore, away to the west against a backdrop of 
sand hills, camels cluster around a well in the 
midday gloom. On a sand dune to the north 
a lone building swirls into view and then dis- 
appears, like a lighthouse in heavy seas. Baba 
accelerates. From alongside the building, from 
atop the highest point for hundreds of miles in 
every direction, we look out upon perhaps forty 
mud dwellings scattered in the sandy hollows. 
Oblivious to the wind, flies swarm and cling to 
our faces, seeking moisture in the tinder-dry air. 
Down below, box-like mud buildings, many with 
sagging walls, sit as if discarded at random by an 
untidy desert wind, separated not by streets but 
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by rivers of moving sand. Great swells threaten 
to engulf the village, climbing the walls and lap- 
ping at the rooftops; from above, it resembles 
a shipwreck breaking into pieces and drifting 
apart. From time to time, a face peers from a 
darkened doorway, and a cowled figure, bent 
double, hurries out into the wind to cross the 
open spaces between buildings like a sand crab. 
Were it all a mirage, it would be singularly un- 
impressive. 

Azima draws alongside me. “Welcome to 
Araouane.” 


WE SEEK REFUGE AT THE HOME Of Mohammed 
Bashir, Araouane’s young imam. The house, like 
the other dwellings, has sand piled high against 
the eastern wall; the flatter windward side is 
strewn with dung pellets from goat and camel, 
a crucial source of family fuel. In the north wall, 
the entrance has been excavated so many times 
that a sand moat has appeared. To enter we must 
step down into the house from above. 

Inside, mud walls support a roof of uneven 
wooden beams and tightly packed straw mats, 
and we make ourselves comfortable, cross- 
legged, on carpets atop the sandy floor. As the 
faces of curious onlookers crowd the open door- 
way, a young boy brings us a tin cup of pungent 
camel’s milk, the traditional Araouane brew of 
welcome. 

Azima and Mohammed talk. During the 
conversation’s many silences Mohammed stud- 
ies me, as I have studied him as he speaks. A 
Moorish Arab, Mohammed has kindly drooping 
eyes, a patchy untidy beard, and a turban care- 
lessly draped, more than tied, over his closely 
cropped head. He smiles easily, although rarely 
with abandon, and his voice, when it comes, is 
as spare as the desert wind as he asks: “Are there 
places in your country like this, where there is 
nothing but sand?” But otherwise he displays a 
singular lack of curiosity about the world beyond 
the desert: Araouane is his world. 

“Do you like Araouane?” he wonders. 

“Yes ... very much. But it must be a very 
hard life here.” 

“Yes, but Araouane is my home. I don’t want 
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The sun rises against a dwelling in Araouane. The mud 
walls are littered with goat and camel dung pellets, 
later used for fuel. 


to live anywhere else. Here we are free. Some- 
times I must go to Timbuktu to buy food, but I 
haven't left Araouane for one year. If | had food 
here in Araouane, I would never leave.” a 

“But does Araouane have a future?” 

“Tf the salt mines of Taoudenni close, Ara- 
ouane will be finished. There is nothing else 
here. Every house sends two or three young men — 
to work in the mines when they turn twenty — 
years old, And we make a living from the pass- _ 
ing salt caravans, although there are not so many — 
of them now. But even if they close the mines, — 
| and many other people in Araouane would — 
rather die here than leave.” 

“Will Araouane ever disappear beneath the 
sandP” 

Mohammed does not answer directly. “The 
house I was born in disappeared in the way that 
you say. In the end, people thought it was a well, 
because you could only see the roof through a 
hole in the sand. Then it disappeared. We built 
another house, the one where you are now. | 
can't tell you exactly where my first house is. It 
is somewhere out there to the north.” 

As we talk, the wind buffets the walls with- 
out respite and gusts of sand blow in through 
the door. If first appearances are anything to go 
by, Araouane’s battle against the Sahara seems 
doomed to failure. Mohammed watches me, and 
smiles. 

“When I was a child,” he says, “there were 
many more people in Araouane. Now there are 
maybe one hundred, mostly women and chil- 
dren. There used to be many houses and tents, 
many more than now. Now most of them are 
under the sand.” 

“When was the last time it rained here?” 

The young imam counts on his fingers. “Six 
months ago. But it was only a few drops. The 
last real rains were a long, long time ago, many 
years.” 

We lapse into silence, 

After a time, Azima suggests that we explore 
the village. It is mid-afternoon, but Araouane — 


is cast into perpetual dusk by sheets of wind- 


borne sand. Villagers cloaked in turbans and 
heavy coats huddle behind walls, passing the 
day, watching the wind. 

When Réné Caillié, the first European to 
reach Timbuktu and live to tell the tale, passed 
through Araouane on his return journey in 1828, 
he was greeted “by the howling of dogs” and lo- 
cals pursued him through the streets, hurling 
insults and threatening gestures in his direction. 
Caillié suffered sandstorms, stifling heat, and 
what he described as “a violent derangement of 
the stomach.” Things didn’t improve. “I never 
saw so dull a place,” he wrote. “I was unable to 
comprehend how the mere love of gain could 
induce these people to live for twelve or fifteen 
years in such a dreadful country . . . | looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the happy moment when 
I was to leave this disagreeable country.” 

Even Ernst Aebi, an American adventurer 
who arrived in Araouane in 1988 and, in one of 
the Sahara’s more curious tales, set about saving 
Araouane from the march of history by planting 
gardens and making the village self-sufficient, 
was similarly unimpressed. Araouane was, he 





said on arrival, “a horrible place. Why anybody 
would have built a village here was beyond me. 
No vegetation, no shade, just sand and rubble. 
No beer, either. And ravenous swarms of black 
flies buzzing over the inhabitants in their tat- 
tered rags, and over the camels and goats and 
salt bars. Surely this was hell on earth.” As Aebi 
pointed out, the name Araouane, is pronounced 
like “Erehwon,” the utopia imagined by Samuel 
Butler in the nineteenth century; he came up 
with the name by spelling “nowhere” backwards. 

To Michael Benanay, an American writer 
who traveled to Taoudenni and back with a salt 
caravan five years ago, Araouane was “a crum- 
bling village that is sinking into the huge swell of 
sand upon which it is built.” Araouane, he wrote, 
“barely has a pulse at all.” 

The insults which greeted Caillié aside, it is 
all true. We lean away from the wind and walk 
as if through a sand blizzard, between houses 
and rubble barely visible beyond the wall of sand. 

In five minutes, we have walked from the 
heart of Araouane to its westernmost limits. 
Alongside a stand of perhaps ten trees which 
date from the days of Aebi’s bold experiment, 
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and which in the wind emit a roar like waves 
breaking on the shore, Azima leans on a crum- 
bling wall all but submerged beneath more than 
a decade of sand. This was the “Araouane Hil- 
ton,” a simple hotel built by Aebi in the days 
when trans-Saharan tourism was big business 
and offered hope to remote villages such as this. 
But the Tuareg rebellion in the 1990s drove Aebi 
away and his hotel, too, will soon be gone. 

We talk little, our mouths filling with sand. 
As the wind drives us back to the shelter of the 
imam’s home, I ask Azima how on earth people 
can live here. He shrugs. “They are Muslim. 
They trust in God.” 

At sunset, I sit in the semi darkness of the 
imam’s house, watching through the doorway as 
an old Moorish muezzin stands at the entrance 
to the mosque, calling Araouane’s faithful few 
to prayer; he bellows into the wind like a di- 
vine madman. In the absence of water, Azima 
performs his ritual ablutions with sand. Azima 
and Mohammed then trudge out into the gauze 
light of the wind-shrouded sunset. It is Islam 
unchanged in fourteen centuries. 

After the sun has gone and the wind abates, 
Araouane is cloaked in darkness; there is no 
electricity. Men crowd into the room to talk and 
to debate the Sahara’s troubled times. Here, in 
the eye of a storm that has spread fear across the 
open desert and the Saharan campfires of night, 
people are hungry for news and full of opinions. 
Azima does his best to translate, but is discreet 
about doing so: it is clear that those in the room 
consider talk of rebels and bandits to be a private 
matter. At one point, Azima leans over to me and 
whispers: “People here are very worried.” 

Rumors are circulating that three hundred 
rebel Tuareg fighters have this week gathered 
in Kidal, in Mali’s far northeast, for showdown 
talks with the Malian government. “If they can 
make an agreement,’ Azima says, “there will be 
peace. If not, things will get a lot worse. This is 
a very important week for the Tuareg and for 
Mali.” Whether these stories are true or not, 
later reports in the Malian press will suggest 
that, at the very moment we are discussing the 
situation in the imam’s house, the Malian army 
is destroying the main Tuareg rebel base, close 
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As day breaks and before the wind rises, the villagers of 
Araouane venture out of their homes. 


to the Algerian border. 

But everyone agrees that the presence of al 
Qaeda is a different matter altogether. And, it 
seems, we have been lucky. 

“Yesterday,” Mohammed tells us, “the bandits 
crossed the desert close to here. They were Is- 


lamists from Mauritania. If you had arrived a day — 


earlier, you could have been kidnapped.” 

Mohammed has no time for those who would 
use fear to spread the message of Islam. “Now 
in Timbuktu there are imams from other coun- 
tries, especially Arabs, in the mosques. One day 
after prayers, the people were leaving and these 
men told them to stay behind so that they could 
teach the people of Timbuktu about Islam. But 
one old man said to them: ‘Listen to me. Islam 
was here in Timbuktu long before you arrived. 
We don’t need you to come here and teach us 
about Islam.” 

Everyone in the room nods in assent. 

ask if they have any problems here, whether 
from bandits, rebel Tuareg groups, or Islamists. 

“No, why would we?” Mohammed answers. 
“They are looking for money, for rich people. 
In Araouane, we only have sand. That is why 
Araouane is good. It is a hard life, but it is safe 
here, and peaceful.” 

When the men disperse to do whatever one 
does in Araouane to pass the night, Azima voices 
the concerns that have followed us here. 

“The rebels have their contacts, even here in 
Araouane, even among some of the guides. They 
know everything. They know how many cars are 
coming, which route they take, the nationality 
of the people who come. Did you see how they 
had the food ready when we arrived? Araouane 
knew we were coming. News in the desert trav- 
els very fast.” 

“So the rebels know that we are in Araouane 
now?” 

“Yes ... Of course.” 

I think of Ali, my taciturn guide, and of all 
the people I have met here in Araouane. I walk 
outside and scan the horizon by the light of the 
moon. Nothing moves. 


TUAREG REBELLIONS ARE RECURRING FEATURES Of life 
in the Sahara. When Mali became independent 
in 1960, its frontiers cut across the open spaces 
of the desert, enclosing the nomadic Tuareg 
within borders that they resented and routinely 
ignored where they could. To the black Africans 
of the south who dominated Mali’s new army 
and government, the Tuareg were predators, 
plunderers, and the owners of slaves, a warrior 
race who had throughout history raided cara- 
vans and villages for the mere pleasure of it. As 
part of its civilizing mission, the Malian govern- 
ment forced many Tuareg to abandon their no- 
madic life and humiliated veiled Tuareg nobles 
by conducting ceremonies of public undressing. 
When that didn’t work, soldiers burned nomads 
to death or buried them alive. The mainstays of 
the Tuareg economy, cattle and camels, were 
mown down with machine guns. Rape, impris- 
onment, and torture were common. 

_ The first Tuareg uprising in the early 1960s 
was brutally put down. During the almost three 
decades that followed, Tuareg areas came under 
strict military control and Mali’s meager wealth 
was rarely distributed in the predominantly Tu- 
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areg north. Grinding poverty and a succession of 
catastrophic droughts and famines wiped away 
the old Tuareg order; by the late 1980s, very 
few Tuareg still lived as nomads. In June 1990, a 
newly militant generation of young Tuareg rose 
up in anger. When the government struck back, 
northern Mali and neighboring Niger were 
plunged into open conflict. The Tuareg fled en 
masse, retreating into rebel camps or into exile. 
Azima was among those who fled with his 
family. “During the rebellion in the 1990s, we 
went as refugees to Mauritania,” he told me, “and 
we stayed there for eight months. Timbuktu was 
very dangerous at this time. Even though I had 
good relations with the people there, it wasn't 
safe because I am Tuareg. They thought that I 
knew the rebels and knew where they were hid- 
ing. Many Tuareg were killed in Timbuktu.” 
Baba, our driver and a Saharan journeyman, 
would later tell me the story of this time from 
a different perspective. Born to a Tuareg father 
and a Songhai mother, he bears visible Songhai 
tribal scars and refuses to recognize his Tuareg 
blood: “I am not Tuareg. I am Songhai. The Tu- 
areg are bad people. They are rebels.” He was in 
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Timbuktu for the duration of the rebellion and 
has distrusted the Tuareg, his deep friendship 
with Azima notwithstanding, ever since. 

“Was it dangerous in Timbuktu back then?” 
Task him. 

“Very dangerous.” 

“For your” 

“For everyone.” 

“Do you know people who were killed?” 

“Yes. I had one friend who was a driver and 
he was coming from Niafunké to Timbuktu. 
The bandits stopped him thirty kilometers from 
town. They killed him and his apprentice driver, 
stole everything from the passengers, and raped 
the women.” 

“The attackers were Tuareg?” 

“They were Tuareg. The government were 
giving out guns and training people to help de- 
fend Timbuktu, to help the army. On the day 
that I heard my friend had been killed, I went 
to join them. One time, we were in a fortress 
camp five kilometers outside Timbuktu, and we 
saw the rebels enter the town. We wanted to kill 
them, but when we radioed the military they 
told us to wait. The soldiers came, left the car 
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and continued on foot. One of the commanders 
went to the drivers of the rebel cars and pre- 
tended to be a rebel. ‘When are they coming?’ he 
asked. ‘Soon, they said. So he killed the drivers, 
not with a gun, but by cutting their throats. And 
the soldiers did the same to each of the rebels 
who returned to the cars. I never shot my gun, 
except in training, but when peace came and 
they had the ceremony to hand over the guns 
and burn them, I was outside Timbuktu. When 
I came back, no one asked me for the gun. I have 
it to this day.” 

In the mid-1990s, a peace of sorts was patched 
together. Some former rebels were brought into 
the army and government money was plowed 
into the north, especially the rebel capital, Kidal. 
A wary peace reigned. 

But distrust between the Tuareg and Mali’s 
other ethnic groups lingered: the Tuareg con- 
sider themselves to be a people apart, and the 
black Africans of the south agree. For the most 
part, this tension rarely extends beyond the daily 
indignities of mutual dislike. “I have had many 
bad experiences in the south of Mali, even in 
Timbuktu,” Azima once told me. “It is because I 





Azima sits atop a dune, robes shielding him from 
windborne sand and black flies. 


am Tuareg. The police will always stop me, and 
no one else, and ask for my identity card. Ba- 
mako is not my capital.” Another of my Malian 
friends, a Dogon man named Ogomono Saye, 
loathes Timbuktu with a passion—it is in Tim- 
buktu that he is made to feel like a foreigner in 
his own country and he is routinely overcharged 
by Tuareg traders and called “Bambara himchi” 
(Bambara boy) to his face. En route to Tim- 
buktu, in Bamako, a taxi driver told me: “I have 
traveled all over Mali, except for the north. That 
is a different country.” 

In 2005 rebel groups once again began at- 
tacking remote army camps in northern Mali, 
and a new rebellion was launched, albeit this 
time with limited popular support among the 
Tuareg. It was a dangerous moment in Mali’s his- 
tory. Ogomono, who was in Bamako at the time, 
remembers a country that stood on the precipice 
of civil war: “When this rebellion started, people 
in cities all over Mali wanted to go to the Tuareg 
Quartiers and kill all the Tuareg who lived there. 
People were ringing into private radio stations 
saying ‘kill them, kill them,’ But the government 
stopped them.” 

Whether it was the government, or because 
the uprising never really gained traction among 
its own people, this latest rebellion has been re- 

stricted to remote corners of the Sahara. Azima, 
now with a young family, considered returning 
into exile, and Baba, with two young children, 
prepared himself to once again take up arms. 
But the fighting never reached Timbuktu. 
Unlike previous rebellions, this one has been 
clouded by rumors that al Qaeda in the Islamic 
Maghreb, a group to which the Tuareg are gener- 
ally hostile, has taken up residence in the Malian 
desert. Such speculation has been disastrous for 
the peoples of the Sahara, slowing tourism to a 
trickle and destroying the livelihoods of many 
in the process. 

Stories, as yet unproven, continue to circu- 
late that the Hendrina Khan Hotel in Timbuktu, 
owned by the rogue Pakistani nuclear scientist 
Abdul Qadeer Khan and named for his wife, 


was funded by al Qaeda money. Kidnappings of 
Westerners and attacks on remote army bases 
throughout the region have been claimed by 
shadowy groups asserting allegiance to al Qaeda. 
In response, the US government has declared 
the Sahara to be a new front in the War on Ter- 
ror. In 2006, General Charles Wald, deputy 
commander of the US European Command, 
described the Sahara as “a swamp of terror” that 
“we need to drain” and warned that the Sahara 
could become “another Afghanistan.” The Pen- 
tagon called it “an al Qaeda terrorist zone” and 
labeled the desert’s isolated massifs “the Sahara’s 
Tora Bora.” 


Kidnappings of Westerners and 
attacks on remote army bases 
throughout the region have been 
claimed by shadowy groups 
asserting allegiance to al Qaeda. 
In response, the US government 
has declared the Sahara to be a 
new front in the War on Terror. 


Not everyone agrees. Jeremy Keenan, a re- 
spected academic and Sahara expert at the 
University of London’s School of Oriental and 
African Studies, has described the claims as “one 
of the world’s most elaborate and diabolical in- 
telligence deceptions.” 

Whatever the truth or otherwise of these 
claims, just weeks before our journey to Ara- 
ouane twenty soldiers were killed in an attack 
on a Malian army base in Nampala, close to the 
Mauritanian border and well beyond the normal 
sphere of Tuareg operations. In Ségou, on my 
way north, I had watched a seemingly endless 
convoy of Malian military vehicles, piled high 
with soldiers caked in the dust of Nampala and 
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pristling with American-supplied weaponry, roll 
through town, heading north for a final assault 
on Tuareg (or al Qaeda) positions. And although 
we did not know it at the time, while we were 
in Araouane, four European tourists were kid- 
napped in Niger, close to the border with Mali. 
Al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb claimed re- 
sponsibility. Three would later be released, but 
one, a British man named Edwin Dyer, would be 
beheaded in Mali, perhaps close to Araouane, six 
months after we were there. 

Araouane’s importance in all of this lies in its 
location. Close to the eastern limits of Tuareg 
territory, and not far from Mali’s undefended 
frontier with Mauritania, a country where the 
Islamist threat seems particularly acute, the des- 
ert around Araouane is beyond the control of any 
sovernment. As such, it serves as a crossroads 
for those groups, whatever their persuasion, who 
would turn the Sahara into a place of fear. 


TIME IN ARAOUANE FOLLOWS a reassuring rhythm. 
We wake with the sun, then eat a simple break- 
fast of stale bread. Like everyone in Araouane, 
we drink endless rounds of tea and spend hours 
staring at nothing. For everyone but me, the day 
is divided into the five daily prayers. Otherwise, 
the only activity for the people here seems to be 
watching me, a pastime of which they never tire; 
when the men go at night, a young boy watches 
over my shoulder as I write by the light of a small 
lamp powered by a car battery. Time, the day, 
passes slowly. 

On our second day in Araouane, Azima sug- 
gests that I may want to return to Timbuktu 
earlier than planned. Azima is happy here, as 
am I, cocooned as we are from the world and its 
noise. But Baba wants to return and he comes to 
me when no one is around to try and convince 
me that we should leave soon for Timbuktu. I 
have traveled with Baba before and he is a model 
of discretion, willing without complaint to go 
wherever he is told. And yet, although he does 


Mohammed Bashir, the young imam of Araouane, 
would rather die here than leave should Araouane be 
abandoned. 


not say so, Baba is uneasy here, surrounded by 
so much silence and uncertainty. On a trip with 
Azima to Kidal last year, he narrowly escaped 
with his life as Azima managed to convince a 
band of rebels that he and Baba were aid workers 
come to help their fellow Tuareg. Baba knows, 
as we all do, that as a Songhai former member 
of an anti-rebel militia, he may not be so lucky 
the next time. I also know from Azima that Baba 
thinks it foolhardy that I should have entered 
into what may be al Qaeda territory. Even so, 
I feel safe here, lulled into a sense of security 
by Araouane’s hospitality. The decision is mine, 
and I decide to stay, knowing that to understand 
Araouane one must pass through its long, empty 
hours. If Baba is disappointed, he does not let 
me see it. 

Later that afternoon, Azima and I climb the 
ridge of dunes that overlooks Araouane from the 
south and we sit in the sand, talking from time 
to time. I ask Azima about his life. At first he 
says nothing, and we watch as a lone woman in 
bright yellow robes moves from a well to a house 
down in the village, balancing a water container 
atop her head. 

“T was born in the desert,” he says after a time, 
“although I don’t know the year. Someone told 
me it was 1970, but I have no way of knowing 
for sure. When I was a boy, we were nomads and 
we were always on the move. My father’s family 
is from around Tin Telloun, close to Timbuktu, 
but my mother’s family, the Kel Enshara, comes 
from close to the well of Taganet. I was born 
here” —he points away to the southwest—“close 
to Araouane. It is my country. That is why Ara- 
ouane is such a special place for me.” 

A solitary brown-necked raven, the only wild 
creature I will see in Araouane, lands away to the 
west searching for scraps, then flies away. 

“One day, when I was a small boy, I went to 
find water on my camel. On my way back to the 
camp there was a sandstorm. Yes, the wind was 
bad here yesterday, but a true sandstorm is some- 
thing different. The sky was black and I couldn't 
even see my hand. There was no warning, maybe 
five minutes at the most. I sat down and waited 
for the storm to end. It lasted for three hours, 
maybe more. Then I went back to the camp.” 
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A small child in a Barcelona football shirt 
climbs the hill towards us and sits in silence 
nearby, watching. 

“I didn’t even leave the desert for the first 
time until I was fourteen or fifteen. We went to 
Timbuktu and the first time I saw it I couldn’t 
believe the lights! But this was a terrible time, 
the time of the great drought, and we went to 
the city because we had no food. In Timbuktu 
the international agencies gave us something to 
eat. Before we arrived, we had nothing. We even 
ate animal feed.” 

The small boy listens, understanding noth- 
ing, and Azima speaks with him in Songhai. The 
boy smiles, grateful that Azima has included 
him. He inches closer. 

“My two sons were born in the desert, as is 
our custom, but we live in Timbuktu, and I want 
them to go to school, not like me.” 

I think back to the first time I met Azima, 
years ago, when I asked this man who speaks 
seven languages to write down his name and 
address for me. He wrote only his first name in 
the faltering script of a small child, telling me, 
“T never went to school. I cannot read or write.” 
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He ruffles the young boy’s hair. 

“One day I will take my sons into the Sahara 
and we will stay there for a long time, so they 
can learn about the desert and know it well, so 
they don't lose the connection.” 

“Will there always be nomads?” 

“Yes, of course. Even I, who has been seden- 


taire for almost twelve years, I still miss the des- 
ert. I don't have a fixed telephone in Timbuktu 
for this reason—if I do, I will feel as if 1 am no 
longer a nomad. My brother and my cousin, they 
are still nomads, but they are unusual and their 
lives are very hard: the rains never come and 
there is no water, or pasture for their animals. 
Even so, I still don’t want to be sedentaire. When 
the tourist season is over, I close up my house, I 





visit my father for a few days and then my cousin ~ 


comes to take me on my camel to wherever his 
camp is. I stay there for maybe one month, go to 
Timbuktu to buy food, and then go back to the 
camp. If I have no choice but to be in Timbuktu, 
every night I go with my friends to the dunes 
that surround the town, where no one can find 
us, and we drink tea.” 
We are silent. Time passes. 


\ woman wraps herself against the scouring force of 


slowing sand. 


“Before, to show that you were strong, you 
were a nomad,’ Azima resumes, picking up the 
hread of conversation. “Before those droughts it 
was unimaginable that a Kel Tamashek [Tuareg] 
would live a sedentary life. Now, to show that 
7ou are strong, you stay in one place, you become 
edentaire. That is why the people of Araouane 
tay here. It is to show that Araouane exists.” 

The sun nears the horizon and we have both 
allen quiet, lost in thought as we contemplate 
he great emptiness around us. High above the 
Sahara, a plane moves north across the sky. 
Azima chuckles to himself, in thrall of a private 
memory. I ask him where he is. It is a long time 
efore he answers. 

“The first time I ever went in a plane was 
seven years ago when I went to Spain to visit 
riends. I asked a French lady to sit by the win- 
low, and a friend to sit on the other side, next 
0 the aisle. When the plane started to go fast, I 
gut my head down and prayed. When we took 
off, I was happy that Iam a man because if I was 
2 woman I would have had a baby—I thought my 
stomach was going to fall out! When my friend 
spoke, I asked him, ‘Are you a Muslim? How can 
you talk at a time like this?’ When we arrived in 
Paris I asked if I could go home by car. I have 
since gone back to Europe and it is better now. 
But not once have | looked out the window, and 
[am still angry when I see Africans talking on 
the plane, because we are in the hands of God.” 

“What does Europe look like to someone 
from the desert?” 

“The first time I saw the ocean in Barcelona, 
[ cried, because it is like the desert—you cannot 
see its end. For the first week in Europe, I am 
happy. Then I start to miss the desert. Europe 
is very difficult for me—everything moves so 
fast! In the desert we have endless time but no 
water. In Europe, you have plenty of water but 
no time. The first time I was in Barcelona and 
| saw water just lying on the ground, I thought, 
these people are crazy!’ 

“T could never live there. I see many Africans 
there and I think that they are very brave. My 


father didn’t want me to go to Europe the first 
time. He thought maybe I wouldn’t come back. 
When I returned home, I said to him, ‘See? I 
have come back. This is my home.” He was very 
proud. 

“But, as the Tuareg say, to know yourself you 
must travel far from home. That is also why the 
desert is so special. In the desert you can think. 
Here you can see everything.” 


NicuT FALLS. The sound of the imam’s family, the 
toctoc, toctoc, toctoc of women pounding millet, 
rises into the wind from beyond the courtyard. 
Chickens wander in and out, and people come 
and go, murmuring long ritual greetings and 
farewells. From nearby buildings, voices, occa- 
sionally in song and muffled by the night winds 
of the desert, die before they can be carried out 
across the sand. We crouch alongside the walls, 
wrapped in blankets against the freezing night. 

In the darkness, Azima tells stories of famous 
desert guides and of vast caravans of camels 
and men swallowed up, like the ancient Persian 
army of Cambyses, by Saharan sandstorms, and 
of others that lost their way and died of thirst. 
As always, there is talk of wars, past and future. 
“Araouane is empty,’ Azima says between sto- 
ries. “Many people went to the mines, yes, but 
they also are looking for oil in the north and ’m 
sure people went there from Araouane. I hope 
they don’t find oil in Mali, because if they do 
there will be war.’ 

I ask him to tell me a Tuareg story and it is 
clear that the fable he chooses is one that he 
would like to tell the rebels among his people: 

“There was once a man in a village, but he 
was small and believed that no one respected 
him. So he went to the blacksmith and told him 
that he had a problem. ‘No-one respects me, and 
when they greet me, they do it from far away. I 
want you to make me a gun and knives so that 
I can kill some people. Then they will respect 
me. ‘OK; said the blacksmith and the man paid 
him lots of money. He waited and waited, then 
went to see the blacksmith. “Why are you taking 
so long? ‘Patience, said the blacksmith. Finally, 
when the blacksmith was ready, he went to the 
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nan’s house with an enormous azawad |com- 
nunal eating plate] of sheep and rice and twenty 
poons. When the man saw it he was very angry. 
[ asked you to make me guns and knives and you 
wring me this food. Why?’ “You will see. So they 
nvited everyone from the village, and they all 
reeted the man warmly and were very friendly 
o him. ‘See?’ said the blacksmith. “This is how 
ou earn their respect.” 

The conversations strike up again and the 
nen regale each other with epic stories of desert 
lisaster and survival. I leave them to their tall 
ales and step out into the night to walk with 
vonder under the stars of Araouane. 


JN THE MORNING WE ARE TO LEAVE Araouane, | 
wake before dawn to the whispers of people 
shuffling out for morning prayers. An hour or 
wo later, I wake again to find the room filled 
vith seven or eight silent faces watching me. 
\fter a breakfast of rock-hard bread, I climb to 
he highest dune behind the imam’s house to 
ake in Araouane one last time. The air is un- 
usually still and the sunrise shadows are long. 
2eople emerge from their houses in ones and 
wos, shrouded in blankets against the morn- 
ng cold. 

From my vantage point on Araouane’s sum- 
nit, 1am reminded that, unlike so many villages 
n Africa that were hidden in inaccessible places 
0 escape slave traders and invading armies, this 
s a village that needs to be found: if you do not 
ind it, you die. In this role, Araouane has been 
1 symbol of hope for desert travelers down 
hrough the centuries. 

But one day, perhaps soon, Araouane will 
tself disappear like the caravans of old. Per- 
aaps it will be abandoned before it comes to 
his, when human beings despair of Araouane’s 
solation and of fighting against the sands that 
wash over the village. Or it will happen when 
camel caravans no longer ply the trails between 
Taoudenni and Timbuktu, and when an absence 


The town viewed from a dune known as Bismillah 
Araouane (Goodbye Araouane), because it is thought 
of as “the last place in the village.” 


of rain drives the last nomads from the desert 
and into the city, the Sahara’s winds erasing the 
last vestiges of the desert’s nomadic cultures. Or 
it will be decreed by rebel armies who may leave 
Araouane untouched, but make it uninhabitable 
as the surrounding desert becomes the sole pre- 
serve of bandits, strangling life from the village. 
Do they know this, the men who last night in 
the imam’s house laughed and clapped and sang 
until deep into the night? Surely they do, but 
like the frog in the slowly heating pond, many 
will not leave until it is too late. 

I have been to countless end-of-the-earth 
outposts of human settlement all across the 
Sahara, many of them more remote even than 
Araouane. But for the most part they were straw 
huts and tents that could be moved in search 
of pasture, or to escape the ebb and flow of the 
Sahara’s natural and human history, Araouane 
is different. With its long historical story and its 
buildings built to last, Araouane disturbs me, as 
it has ever since I stood here and saw it for the 
first time, precisely because it has aspirations 
to permanence. 

Azima walks along the dune towards me, 

“Baba, he wants to go to Timbuktu,” he says, | 
know. “I want to stay,” says Azima. So do |, 

Then, too fast, Baba revs the car and powers 
up to the dune’s crest where we stand. Moham- 
med, now dressed in the flowing sky-blue robes 
of the Mauritanian Moors, will join us on the 
journey to shop for supplies; he will stay in Tim- 
buktu for a week and return as soon as he can 
find a truck traveling north. From beneath folds 
of cloth, he produces a gris-gris, a small cloth 
amulet of protection which contains a verse 
from the Quran. “It has more power if I give it 
to you here in Araouane,” he says. 

Children swarm up the hillside to see us off, 
“This dune,” says Azima, “is known as Bismillah 
Araouane [Goodbye Araouane] because it is the 
last place in the village.” He wraps my head ina 
turban. I don’t need to ask him why, 

Too soon, we are speeding down the dune, 
heading south. When | turn for one last look at 
Araouane, it is no longer there, 

We see not another living soul all the way 
into Timbuktu, O 
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This Particular Tartar 


This particular Tartar is waiting beside a side road. He's been squatting and moping there 
for a while. He would rather wait there than beside the highway with cars rushing by at | 
full speed. They splatter you with mud without a thought. There are even drivers—the 
bastards—who turn around to laugh in your face. 











In the old days, a Tartar 

would cause such a fright that there would be gigantic traffic pileups. The brawniest men 
let go of the steering wheel or braked any which way just at the sight of an ebony mare 
or a bright-colored banner fluttering. 


No one could describe a Tartar precisely. 


The ones who'd talk on endlessly for the benefit of their listeners had never gotten 

close enough to even one of them to sketch a proper portrait. The Tartars had appeared 
without warning without anyone knowing where they came from. They were said to 

be burly and very dirty; it was bruited about that they ate bloody raw meat; that they 
impaled their victims and hung them from the awnings... 

The cities they besieged were reduced to ashes because they detest above all things the 
city-dweller’s lifestyle... 


All that, of course, was scary rumor. 
But fear only lasts for a while! 


Tears 


One day, a driver stops near the horseman. It wasn’t this particular Tartar (the poor 

guy hasn't got a horse). No doubt one of his terrifying ancestors. He takes aim at him 
and shoots him down. He will say afterwards that it wasn’t difficult. You've only got 

to dare to do it. There is nothing historic about this incident. It is not recorded in the 
crumbling manuscripts of the national library. However, oral tradition has never stopped 
elaborating on it. 


It's said that from that day forward, people no longer feared the invaders from the East 
whom they called, without distinction, Tartars. The chronicles emphasize the heroic 
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awakening of the people and their rulers. Lively details illustrate this defensive reaction 
which would turn the world upside down and deliver its sedentary populations from 
carnage . 

Still, Hespite a plethora of Cana there's utter ignorance of what the Tartar 
looked like... 


This one seems pitiful from a distance. 


Literally, a hecatomb means the sacrifice of a hundred oxen. For the Greeks or the Fulani, 
the ox is an ideal victim to make a choice offering. One hundred is a number you can't 
count on the fingers of your hands. It's a large number that conceals mysteries. Also, to 
hold a hecatomb is considered the apex of celebrations because blood is made to flow” 
with no thought for the expense. . 


The Tartars, at the time of their disorderly expansion, had hecatombs. When they seized 
a city, they cut everyone's head off, with no exceptions. 


The Tartars did not know how to count. 


They piled the heads up in the market-place, making mountains of them. They drenched 
them with tar. Then they lit a fire. 

At the time, they saw no difference between the factory and the mosque as places i 
relieve themselves. A state of prolonged barbarism. 


Out on the steppes, the Tartars had no worries. Besides their own kind, there were no 
human beings on earth, and the oxen were not pets. They practiced decapitation more 
from lack of imagination than from cruelty or the desire to win the good graces of some 
tutelary divinity. 


All the Tartars did was pass with the storm. 


Their chronicles are meager. They were doctored when they were transcribed. Little is 
learned there about their myths of origin, their shamanic cults, the outstanding events 
because of which they glorified themselves. 

Those who converted to Islam, after the defeat of Khan Hulagu, lost nothing of their 
spirit. 
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This particular Tartar, by the roadside, is not the best example of his people. He has 
forgotten everything (or pretends not to remember) about the satanic rides of his 
redoubtable ancestors. 

Looking at him, stiff with rheumatism, you'd ask yourself what's left of the Tartar about 
him. As for him, he asks himself what he did to God to merit such a sorry fate. 


By chance, his gaze lights up. 


III. 


Usually, this particular Tartar nomadises around the Kremlin. It's a cheap and lively 
neighborhood where he likes to take a stroll. He stocks up at the Chinese dry goods 
store, dresses himself at Bendaoud’s second-hand clothes shop; for gifts, Tati does just 
fine. And there's also an outdoor market twice a week. 

There are very few Tartars in the neighborhood. 

Who even thinks about them? 

He has heard it said that the Tartars were the scourge of God. 

A disaster! 

And they are still, even if their chieftains no longer terrorize nations. What insurgent 
commander would come up to the ankle of Timour-Leng? ! 

He who was ready to change the circular course of the stars, with his own throne at the 
center on a sheet of crimson. 


Skulls split with axes, bodies hacked to bits, eyes gouged out, breasts torn off, mutilated 
genitals, all the violent acts possible excited more anger than fear. 


The elements were not unleashed as once they had been. 


This particular Tartar comments on current events to himself. He soliloquizes while 
scratching his head in front of the newspaper headlines. 


Snatches and remnants trot around in his head. 
All at once, he feels ill. 

It's because of a prickly 

ball that every Tartar 

has at the base of his throat 

or his chest. 


A see ae train a 


Ne eine 


Soon, 

each one learns to manage it as best he can. 

As for him, he knows the symptoms. He knows how to date their appearance and to 
make his prognostics. He can feel it coming. 

He pays attention to all its pulsations. 


However, it remains nameless. 


In winter, he doesn't like the iced-over streets. He drags along the sidewalk with difficulty. 
The cold makes him conscious of his solitude. He would have to walk for miles to meet 
other Tartars. The places where they gather are always very far away. In some dilapidated 
no-man's land. They can thus exchange their news out of hearing of indiscreet ears. They 
keep their secrets despite the freezing draughts. 


This particular Tartar suffers many destitutions. 


He forbids himself to go and press charges. He wants to have nothing to do with the 
cops. He knows how the police work. He would rather bite down on the bit and wait. 
He says to himself that the city is trivial. 

He grits his teeth as he thinks about a way out. 


IV, 


This particular Tartar listens. He is good at listening. Since early childhood, he has lent 
his ear obediently. To the point of getting a stiff neck. 

He has never had the right to speak. Not even to spell his name. In olden times, his 
ancestors believed they were the sole speakers in the world. They would always begin by 
cutting out the tongues of their prisoners before dismembering them. They would string 
the tongues on horsehair cords and embellish their mares with them as necklaces. 


He can no longer bear hearing these horrors. 

Rarely do his people tell such stories. They brush up on foreign exchange rates. They 
compare the prices of Mercedes. They play lotto. They bet on how much beer will be 
consumed. They compete in proverbs and swear-words. They quibble over the ninety- 
nine names of the Lord... 

And they swoon when love-poems are recited to them. 


He doesn't hang around with them much. Combination of circumstances. It's not that he 
isn't one of them. He doesn't think that he’s different. A bit more withdrawn and sly. And 
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yet, he doesn't stop wondering. One question bothers him: What happened so that the 
Tartars were turned into scarecrows? 

He had never dared ask his father. 

Now, his father is dead. 

His illiterate mother keeps on repeating the same sordid and pernicious stories of 
familial demolitions. Ground-level sagas. 

His brothers and sisters have left the tribe. 


He would really like to open his heart. He doesn't know how. 

He listens. He hears everything. 

He's aware when words make no noise. 

Talk's intensity does not escape him. 

He distinguishes poetry from prose. Its characteristics seem evident to him. 

He sometimes goes to the cultural center. Well-known poets are invited there to read 
their work in public. 

It is always interesting to see poets on stage. 

A feeling spreads. 

Listening to them attentively, it isn't always clear. 


This particular Tartar isn't looking for an answer. He avoids what might make him ill and 
simply wants to have a pleasant time. 


When the words hit hard, he sighs. 
It's shocking! 
He can't control himself as well as he thought. 


V. 


This particular Tartar knows his classics. You can't fool him with half a quotation. His 
culture is solid. It permits him to avoid the tricks in life’s palimpsest. 
Nonetheless this particular Tartar is sometimes surprised. 


Each time that he goes back to his homeland, it hits him in the face. Nothing resembles 
what he had imagined in his wanderings. 


In the morning, he walks around the Square of the Camels. 

It's an open market well-stocked with the latest goods: Suits “Made in London,” Italian 
shoes, American jeans, workers’ overalls from Marseilles, Parisian perfumes and 
cosmetics. 


ve =! 
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How to explain the concentration of so many upscale brand names in such a reduced area 
All of it floating on a wave of Taiwanese trinkets and garbage. 

The road behind the theater shelters the bird-merchants, birdcages and bird food. 
Anyone at all: a toothless old man, a woman wrapped up in her black veil, an adolescent 
with an acne-ravaged face, has got one or several birds for sale. There are canaries, 
nightingales, parrots, budgerigars, robins, martens. Everyone sings the praises, for the 
connoisseur, of his birds’ language. The conversation of birds is highly prized. You've got 
to use your elbows to make your way through the groups of onlookers. 

Further on, in the Square of the Wool Merchants young men brandish panoplies of 

gold necklaces and brooches, set with precious stones, all the while making fun of the 
theories of scientists just named to the Senate. 

The city is teeming with people. 


The Tartars are braggarts but nothing suits them. 

What sort of creatures are they then, that lot? Gloomy as the windings of their streets. 
They pretend to be watching the moon. Childhood impressions mark them for the rest of 
the time they have to live. ’ 


This particular Tartar loses himself in the crowd. Who would recognize him? He can 
stroll at ease alongside the butchers’ stalls. A merchant is struck down before his eyes. 
All he saw was the spurting blood. All at once, the place empties. The stalls look gray in 
the silence. 


At nightfall, no one stays outdoors. The curfew has been lifted, but the habit took. 
Before going to bed, the women rub their necks with a tasteless oil; they put on their 
holiday finery. 

During the night, nightmares prowl. All the lamps are put out because of a superstition: 
great darkness cancels the world; it unknots the tangle of terrors accumulated during the 
day. 

Sleep’s intoxication isn't possible otherwise. 


The next day, the Square of the Camels fills up again. 

The business of bird-dealing begins early. 

The Tartars greet each other in their usual way; Each one insists on paying for the coffee 
or the lemonade. 

In the Wool Merchants’ Square, grilled sheeps’ heads emit a dizzying odor. 

The gossip is going great guns. 


During the month of Ramadan, prices will rocket. 
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Vi. 


The Tartars squabble all the time. They never lack an excuse to stab each other in the 
back. Their touchiness is said to be a congenital defect. They brag about it. 

Twice a year, they make peace with each other around a laden table. The meal is washed 
down with honey. After coffee, they congratulate each other sententiously. 


The language of the Tartars is ancient. 

Its lexicon is rich and varied. 

Its grammar follows a logic that leaves little place for exceptions. 
Its written alphabet remains an unfinished home-repair job. 

The Tartars venerate it. 


It is the language used in official speech. Fanatics want to impose it in every 
circumstance. It becomes a source of tension. 


Suitors take precautions; they use a foreign language when they address themselves to 
the women they desire. 


The Tartar language thrusts interlocutors straightaway into the matrix. How can they 
keep their distance? 


Some claim that it is harsh and grating. 


This particular Tartar doesn't make use of it daily. He lives elsewhere, with other 
constraints. He is respected because he keeps his word. 


It sometimes happens that, for weeks at a time, he stumbles over an expression. He 
can't recall the tender phrases whispered over a cradle. He asks himself how exactly 
you congratulate a newlywed, and how you express condolences to a close friend or to a 
mere acquaintance. 

He rummages through all the crannies of his memory. 

That's when he realizes just how crushing exile is. 


VII. 


This particular Tartar dozes on his roadside. He makes up stories to pass the time. He 
recites Portuguese poetry out loud. He has never been to Portugal, but he used to spend 
a lot of time on construction sites in Paris. Still, he doesn't owe his extensive knowledge 
of Portuguese poetry to the company of Portuguese construction workers—some of 
whom would declaim the whole of the Lusiads. 

Those immigrants were above all gnawed at by a kind of depression they called Saudade. 
The songs which expressed its sadness were a kind of warning against the temptation to 
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This particular Tartar doesn't look like that sort. He sticks out his tongue. He’s a good fellow! 
But he’s still a Tartar! 

When the bitter winter wind whips across his face, his ancestors’ warrior grimace comes 
back to him. 
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The city planning bureau asked me to interview him in the context of a study on gypsies 
and other travelers. 

This particular Tartar distrusts sociologists. | think that he confuses us with social workers. 
My interview was limited to brief questions/answers. 

| didn't succeed in getting a serviceable life story out of him. 

| had read up on the Tartars beforehand, to help me establish contact. 

He didn’t appreciate my empathy. 

According to him, Tartars are not travelers. 

They move by necessity. 

A sociological inquiry would only put them off the track. 


| almost succeeded in catching a glance from his averted eyes. 


IX. 


This particular Tartar intrigues me. But I’m not going to spend all my time watching him. 
I've got other things than that to do. I've got work waiting for me. 

As for him, 

his whole life drains away in idleness. 

He gets drunk on draught beer. When he plays poker, he cheats. From time to time he 
rummages in the flea-markets at the edges of Paris. He stops in all the bars. 


A Tartar is good for nothing. 


Like all the Tartars. 

His nonchalance annoys me. My attempts to bring him out of his shell were a failure in 
the end. 

In fact it's he who avoids all contact. 


To silence my guilty conscience, | read up on the Tartars. My research is hard going, 

in spite of my enthusiasm for the work. The documentation is scanty. | find some 
remarkable bursts of wit from a few marginalized poets. They show their black humor at 
unexpected moments and reject the image along with the symbol. 

But most of the time, Tartar poetry is too lyric for my taste. It uses outmoded 
ornamentation. The metaphors haven't changed since the first odes scrupulously 
preserved in anthologies. 


What is the role of poetry in a Tartar’s daily life? 
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| learned from ts es neccee ain the en lin that this particular Tarta r has been ; 
known to court the muse. It Hiakss him seem innocuous in the neighborhood. He adds a 
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This particular Tartar trusts the cards and his intuition. | He hee premonitory dreams, but 
above all, endurance. He doesn't despair of finding a way out. He makes short shrift c of | 
the vagaries that appear on his path. He goes forward despite oe aie 
From time to time, rumors GIScOnGeriniN egy i 4 
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He regains his composure in thinking of the events of a long- ago drama, RS 
Thole ee time when the Tartars nearly disappeared all at ONCE se eae A 2 2 ‘i 
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He knows that the steppe ore can provide for the Tartars; that its limited space cé ca 
no longer contain their vast treks; that no royal eagle now traces their trail in the s 
that the rivers and lakes are oles that even the Artemisia and wild mint have dried 
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at cid 
All the Tartars are not dying, far from it. Their movements are controlled regularly. oe 

It's not an easy life. It can be summed up in a few words. The Tartars manage to have ~ 
enough to eat and improve their daily life. Biri é 


ere aa es PSone . Mcernee oie Niet pe ty ra a 


He himself delights in a bowl of chickpeas with olive oil. He orders two on melancholy 
days and lets himself be carried away by the trilling of a canary. 


—Translated from the French by Marilyn Hacker 
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SOMETIMES MIRACLES 


y Andre Lambertson 


Ay photographic journey into the lives of inner 
ity kids began by accident. The newspaper 
yhere I worked sent me to photograph a young 
roman, for a column called “Candid Closet.” 
nown for her Sunday-best dress hats, she had 
aherited part ownership of her family’s suc- 
essful funeral business in Baltimore. During 
he photo shoot I was having a difficult time 
nding a location with good light. I backed into 
large room and, turning around, found myself 
taring into the blank face of a thirteen-year-old 
lack boy—dressed in an off-white suit—his tiny 
rame cocooned in a narrow white casket. His 
yes seemed ready to pop open at any moment, 
s if he was surprised by his own death. 

As I stood stunned by the appalling scene, 
he woman began to tell me about all the young 
eople being killed and killing each other in Bal- 
imore’s projects. She said that young people in 
er neighborhood had grown accustomed to see- 
ag death’s face up close. Visiting their friends 
n funeral homes had become a macabre social 
uting—just one more party to dress up for, an- 
ther occasion to wear black. 

My editors were unimpressed; they said kids 
illing kids was nothing new. But I began to 
earch the paper daily for stories about youths 
nvolved in shootings and stabbings. When I 
ound obituaries, I started showing up at the 
unerals. Some families rejected my presence, 
ut others welcomed me as a witness to their 
ain. I watched one mother, unable to cope 


with the loss of her twelve-year old son, throw 
herself headfirst into the casket, knocking the 
body to the floor. 

The work took me from the low-rises of Bal- 
timore, to Chicago’s Cabrini-Green projects, 
Boston’s Roxbury streets, the Desire Hous- 
ing projects in New Orleans, and Brooklyn’s 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. Everywhere I saw the 
same dramas play out. Childhoods devoured, 
hope snuffed out. I saw how the harsh realities 
of deprivation, poverty, and racism had created 
a generation of lost children, whose fathers and 
brothers had been taken by death, incarcera- 
tion, drugs, and unemployment. I spent time 
in countless struggling public schools. I rode 
along with community cops and paramedics. I 
met young mothers grieving the deaths of their 
children, passed untold hours with funeral di- 
rectors. But I also visited alternative programs 
whose sole aim was to foster transformation and 
growth. I sat beside teachers, guides, healers, 
whose open hearts made space for young people 
facing innumerable challenges. In the bright 
moments I felt witness to the revival of promise. 

I wanted to bring attention to the lives of these 
young people, not just to document the darkness 
they endure but to honor the deep strength and 
wisdom they possess. I also wanted to recognize 
the people who, from these worst possible cir- 
cumstances, have found the inspiration to make 
their communities—and their world—a little 
better. Even in these most hopeless places, I 
found guardians of hope. Sometimes I saw mir- 
acles. I saw youth marching into the light. 
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DEEP EMPATHY 


by Kwame Dawes 


I met Andre Lambertson less than a year ago in 
New York. I was on a panel at a leading journal- 
ism school talking about work I had done with 
the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting on HIV/ 
AIDS in Jamaica for the VQR and for a website 
called livehopelove.com. I had come to say a few 
words and then to be quiet, to listen. But soon I 
found myself speaking up, trying my best to re- 
mind everyone that the lives that we had chron- 
icled in Jamaica were not mere subjects—that 
these were people and that reporting demands 
deep empathy. It demands making choices about 
what questions to ask and what to explore, and 
most of all it involves a tremendous amount of 
respect for the people at the center of that work. 
I did not want to talk, but I had to. 

Andre was in the audience. He introduced 
himself afterward and smiled that intense and 
embracing smile of his, giving me the knowing 
look of someone who has had to speak reluc- 
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tantly before, of someone who has grown weary 
of having to explain that being involved is a part 
of what journalists and chroniclers do. By the 
time we parted, I knew we would work together. 
We both knew it. We both said it. 

Not long after, Andre got in touch. He wanted 
me to see some of his work, but he gave me only 
a slight inkling of what he was sending, and so 
I was unprepared. The images that I started to 
open left me with a hollowness in my stomach. 
The funerals, the bodies, the autopsies, the dingy 
dark corners where people were shooting up. 
Andre had also sent me a short film telling the 
stories of various young people, tracking their 
lives, giving them a chance to voice their own 
stories. 

I couldn't help it: these people seemed like 
clichés, the stereotype. But it had nothing to do 
with the images; they were alive, filled with deep 
consuming colors and brilliant framing. It had 
to do with my feelings, my sense of helplessness, 
my sense that I was watching a narrative unfold 


so many times that I could do nothing about, 


that I could only acknowledge to be truth, and 
that I wanted to stay far from. That is how I felt. 
My hopelessness was the cliché. 

I wrote to Andre and told him how powerful 
the images were and how disturbing they were 
for me. I wondered how he had gotten such ac- 
cess. 1 wondered how he had managed to get 
that image of the boy on the mortician’s slab. I 
wondered about the sounds I could feel behind 
each image. But I told Andre wasn’t sure that I 
could write anything. I didn’t want to return to 
those streets, to those apartments, to those lives. 


But the images had already seeped into my 


mind; they had arrived at the place of haunt- 
ing, and I could not simply ignore them. I found 
myself searching for language to exorcise the im- 
ages from my mind. I was searching for poems 
to be rid of it all. The first lines came out as 
a question: “Andre, what have you given me / 
with these scattered ashes / that fall lightly on 
my shoulders?” 





Looking back, I realize that these were words 
of anger. I was angry with Andre for making me 
see into this space. I was angry that children 
have to eke out joy in the midst of such hope 
lessness. I was angry at their faces for staying 
with me. And I was angry at poetry, how small 
it seemed in the face of all this. 

Yet, the poems came—and, as poems do, they 
worked some things out for me. They turned the 
images back into what they had been all along: 
stunning images of beauty but also poignant 
moments of real people struggling with being 
human. This is the power of Andre’s photo 
graphs: to remind me that these are people not 
subjects. After that, I found my way through the 
poems with ease. Not an ease of emotion, but a 
technical ease. I knew where to focus, what | 
had to say. 

“Ashes” is a blessing—and a benediction. It is 
a string of elegies. It is a requiem. And, as with 
all requiems, it is about the living more than 


the dead. 
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Prelude - 


Andre, what have you given me 
with these scattered ashes 
that fall lightly on my shoulders? 


| am afraid to ee Macon eg ets Chores 
| want the boy to pull his hood closer 
so that! do not have to answer 


the stoning of eee teen] have 
no answers. You have given 
me light and color, the pulse 
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of the dead.|havenosongs — 
~ to sing, just the mumblings 


of a witness who has known 
the pain of hopelessness | 
and the balm of the redeemed. 
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my fingers gray with ashes. 
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My breath will make you | 
_ dance, dance, dance,dance. 
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Heroes 


Do you care to know | 
their names—Malcolm, , 
Martin, Medgar? 


BoE Tio ich Meet 
little woman, is aoe 
that promises you 
its stars, but leaves 
you with nothing. 
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In the Hospital 


Who will plait 

Nol auat-] Pes 11 ee 

who will clean the matter 
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who will hold your hand 
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Who will feed 

you slivers of ice, 
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Father, you make me fly, 
raise me above you, 


from where | can see’ 
that there is a world 
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White Pigeon 


’When | hold the pigeon, 
white as sun-bright, 


_ when | feel the bone 
~. and muscle, the delicate 


lightness of feathers, 
Tale Emo 


that have seen this world 
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ADRIENNE RICH 





Confrontations 


It's not new, this condition, just for awhile 
kept deep 
in the cortex of things imagined 


Now the imagination comes of age 


| see ourselves, full-lipped, blood-flushed 
in cold air, still conflicted, still 
embraced 


boarding the uncharter'd bus of vanishment 


backward glances over and done 
after-images 
swirl and dissolve along a shoal of footprints 


Simple ghouls flitter already among our leavings 
fixing labels in their strange language 
But 


up to now we're not debris 
(only to their fascinated eyes) 
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Essay on Novels 


Their shambling power and verisimilitude, 
their mimetic resemblance to souvenir Yuletide 
snowstorm paperweights in which we discover 
our tiny selves shoveling silver glitter, 


or scrimshawed whale’s teeth, or 
ships-in-bottles, or breath-fogged mirrors, 


fanciful, delimited, craft-wise, time-bound, 
toothsome and foredoomed as mastodons 
crossing the tundra page by page 


through the last ecstatic blizzard of the Ice Age. 
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Sentinel 

An indigo ex-goddess 

to roost in my ribs 

& warn my heart of waylaying: 


the concept breaks 
& beautifully enters me. 


My own canary, my own mine. 


Vagrant angel of 
convalescence, you picked 


the ornithology lab lock as if 


it were a box’s last 
match. Would that it 


were so. Eyeless in this arsenic 


dark, | ransack 
floor-to-ceiling drawers 


by index finger, over & over 


pushing it under 
irrevocably folded wings. 


Among the nether-topographies 


the spilling air 
knew, nothing feels 


blue. Among the terraces of always- 








backdiving anklelabeled 
specimens, | worry 





twill not find her. Angel, this blindness 
feels familiar. You say 
she is a lake } 
1 ¥ 
_the size of a barrette, but duller than 
ad fo Z 
her brother. All 
the females are, 


| whisper. | am the loudest animal here. 
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As Charged 


At the trial, they said 
| was guilty of M. 
lam. 


The M was called a B 
for lack of A 

and a recent aversion 
to Cs. 


The judge had silver 
filigree earrings. 


The court reporter 

was so thin she cinched shut 
like a curtain 

when she swiveled 

in her seat. 


As for Y, eee 

time can pinch anything 
into more segments, _ 
istheorange 
of infinite port 
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Memorias do Carcere 


| 
An island of jackfruits and great gaps 
in electricity. 
The flicker of lizards 
across walls and the demolition 
of a prison so recent everyone still 
has a version of how it fell— 
all the birds 
that exploded out of the trees. 


Dozens and dozens, says a woman 
over the sizzle of a fish. 


Hundreds, says a man 
with a toothpick, 


waiting to take her home. 


Their talk of birds turns 
to inmates. 


All murderers, says the woman. 
Not even a third, says the man, 
they were leftist 

with bony elbows, it was a prison 


of the times. 


The man and woman 
fall silent. 


Tiny white crabs skitter back 
to their holes in the sand. 


At least they could roam 
the beaches, says the woman. 


Our myth, says the man. 
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So lush here, Graciliano, this lizard island 

where you were imprisoned. 
Every night the lightening 
strikes more jackfruits 
out of the trees 


and the air sugars 

with their smell 

as they shatter 
into the jungle that’s flowered over 
the stifling cells you were locked in 
for novels 
none of your prosecutors 
could name. 


As for your inmates, 
their bones grow lighter 
in a lost grave, 


but anyone can tell you where 
the cobras nest, which trails 
lead to beaches and to trees 
where the monkeys preen. 


When | go on here about paradise, 
| mean no disrespect. 
| say it for the flicker of lizards 
on my windowsill 
and the night smell 
of jackfruit, 
for this much wildness 
just sixty miles from Rio. 


Enough lushness 

to erase everything that’s not green 
or dengue fever, mosquito 

or sky. 
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Prelude to a Revolution 
We go to the prison windows and pass cigarettes 
and tangerines and iodine through the bars. 


Anything we think could heal a man. The assassins kiss 
our fingers. Mercenaries sing us songs about unbroken light 


as we mend their shirts. The bilingual murderers recite 
lamentations in one tongue, and in another, young myths. 


We fold and unfold our shawls and the men squint 
into the sunlight, dumb with hope. Some days they confuse 


the walls of their cage with their skin. Some days, 
the sky. They see their deaths in the sweat darkening 


our dresses. To sweeten the hours we share a scandal 
from the city, how the coroner found minnows 


swimming in a drown girl's lungs. They ask if it’s true, 
if slaves are chained together on ships to discourage suicide. 


We say Yes, they will never be free. They warn us 
that one night soon, the judge will wake to find his bed alive 


with wasps, while across town the night watchman will stare 


stunned at the moths circling him before he realizes he’s on fire. 
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A Jungle Tiananmen 


Essay and photographs by Kelly Hearn 


I t was several days after the deaths in Bagua, 
and we were in a tiny car flying down a 
washboard gravel road—some left-of-nowhere oil 
company throughway punched into the Peruvian 
Amazon—when the paramilitary cops flagged us 
down. Everybody in the back was asleep: Plinio 
leaning on Alcides, Alcides—snoring—leaning 
on me. I elbowed Plinio. There are three rules 
for reporting in the Amazon: 1) add two screw- 
ups to every plan; 2) there is no such thing as 
a “little problem”; and 3) you never—ever—go 
_in without an Indian guide. Plinio was mine. He 
was wiping sleep from his eyes as the cop, in mili- 
tary pants tucked into black boots, approached 
the car, a machine gun over his soldier. I wanted 
to go home. “It is routine,” Plinio said. “It is the 
state of emergency. He’s checking our IDs. Just 
remember our story.’ He meant to remember the 
lie we'd concocted: that my partner, Duncan, and 
I were making a documentary about the Ama- 
zon’s threatened biodiversity. In fact, we were 
there investigating the impact of Peru’s booming 
oil industry on the forest’s indigenous villages. 
Many people don’t realize that Peru controls 
most of the Amazon’s headwaters—a massive 
chunk of the rainforest second only to Brazil's 
portion—or that Peru’s past two pro-business 
presidents have bet the ranch on the area’s oil- 
rich energy lodes. Since 2007, the country’s 
oil-concessions agency, Perupetro, has signed 
dozens of contracts with international oil com- 
panies, granting claims that blanket the region. 
EarthRights International, a US-based environ- 
mental group, says that over half of Peru’s biologi- 
cally diverse Amazon region has been added to 
oil maps in the last four years. Some—if not all— 
claims overlap five government-protected parks 
established as refuges for rainforest peoples living 


with little knowledge of or care for the modern 
world. That means big problems for natives with 
vulnerable immune systems who have increas- 
ingly greater odds of running up against outsid- 
ers and their germs. Historically, oil companies 
operating in the Amazon have run roughshod 
over indigenous populations while counting on 
the remoteness of the rainforest and the silence 
of the people to conceal corporate mistakes and 
neglect. Natives, however, are starting to push 
back with the help of lawyers, rights experts, and 
technologists out to create new rules of doing 
business. The friction between jungle dwellers, 
oil companies, and development-hungry govern- 
ments in recent years has led to strikes, mini- 
revolts, and heightening tensions. 

Those tensions came to a deadly head in the 
early morning hours of June 5, 2009, on a re- 
mote oil road in Peru’s northern Amazon, near 
a town called Bagua. To show their anger with 
land reforms, the people had made a human 
roadblock to cut off traffic and halt oil opera- 
tions. After two weeks of lost revenues for the 
state oil company, a unit of Peruvian paramilitary 
police with machine guns and riot gear tried to 
dislodge the three thousand spear-carrying pro- 
testors. What happened next is a matter of dis- 
pute. Police say some natives who had obtained 
guns started shooting at a helicopter. Natives say 
paramilitary police with AK-47s attacked with- 
out provocation. As Bagua made world headlines, 
allegations surfaced of beatings and torture, of 
burned bodies and limbs hacked off with ma- 
chetes. Newspaper accounts said that Bagua 
protestors took thirteen police officers hostage, 
eventually executing them. All told, some two 
hundred people were hospitalized and thirty-four 
were killed (both police and protestors). 

President Alan Garcia dubbed the natives 
“terrorists” and blamed Bagua on Alberto Pi- 
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zango, the president of a prominent native co- 
alition called AIDESEP. Pizango for months 
had been negotiating on behalf of the country’s 
natives, calling them off and back on at will. In 
the days leading up to the Bagua confrontation, 
he was in what seemed to be almost daily meet- 
ings with Peru's prime minister. At one point, 
after Pizango called on his followers to take to 
the streets in force, the government indicted 
Pizango for treason and sedition but did not ar- 
rest him. President Garcia suggested that natives 
were having their strings pulled and pocketbooks 
lined by his populist political rival Ollanta Hum- 
ala and Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez, who 
Garcia hinted was fueling an “international con- 
spiracy” to disrupt Peru’s oil and gas production 
in order to keep the country in the position of 
having to import oil from Venezuela. 

In fact, Chavez, a strident, oil-rich, anti-US 
nationalist, has publicly embraced Humala, who 
lost a runoff election against Garcia in 2006 
(and is set to run again this year); and days be- 
fore my arrival, Peruvian Congressman Edgar 
Nufiez announced that his national defense 
committee had proof that Chavez was funding 
protestors. Humala’s political party claims as its 
power base a network of local officials in remote 
provinces; were regional government mayors 
and administrators using tax dollars to pay thou- 
sands of citizens to engage in what many people 
see as domestic terrorism? Another indigenous 
leader in Peru, Vladimiro Tapayuri Mirani, the 
president of the Amazon Indigenous Commit- 
tee, came out supporting Pizango and calling for 
an autonomous state for natives trying to de- 
fend their forests. In a translated interview with 
the US radio program Democracy Now! Mirani 
said, “Alan Garcia has violated the rights of the 
Amazon peoples, implementing anti-Amazon 
laws without consulting us. Now, indigenous 
leaders like Alberto Pizango are being perse- 
cuted. The struggle does not end when the law 
is overturned, but when the Amazon is free. We 
want regional autonomy, an Amazon state. The 
people have finally realized that capitalism has 
been hurting our development for many years.” 

More and more, the strikes, Bagua, the anger 
and frustration I had seen in a half dozen jour- 
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nalistic trips into the Amazon all seemed to por- 
tend a budding revolution. Garcia was adamant, 
telling reporters at one point that natives had 
the wrong idea. “These people are not first-class 
citizens,” he said. “Forty thousand natives think 
they can tell twenty-eight million Peruvians they 
don’t have the right to come around here? There 
is no way. That’s a serious mistake. And whoever 
thinks that way will lead us into irrationality and 
a backward primitive state. The entire country 
is asking for order, energy, and action from the 
government, within reasonable limits, and the 
authority of the law. That’s what the government 
is going to do. And any unfortunate incident 
is entirely the responsibility of these pseudo- 
leaders, pseudo-natives who are instigating the 
most poor of people to take illegal and violent 
action.” The prime instigator, in Garcia's version 
of things, was Pizango, who had, hands down, 
become the most powerful Indian in Peru. 


| MET PIZANGO AT His oFFicE days before Bagua 
and before he became Peru’s most wanted man. 
AIDESEP’s headquarters are in an industrial 
part of Lima; I had taken a taxi and on the way 
over skimmed several of the day’s newspaper ar- 
ticles about the strike, about Pizango’s ongoing 
meetings with Peru’s Prime Minister Yehude 
Simon, about the bridges, roads, and oil facilities 
that had come under native control. I got there 
and rang the buzzer. Inside, a plump secretary 
in a skintight shirt sat in a chair behind a glass 
window. She had long black hair. “Is the Apu”— 
the traditional name for chief—“expecting your” 
Apparently, the press secretary had said noth- 
ing about my arrival. I was told to sit and wait. 
The place was abuzz. Indian men, some in jeans, 
others in casual business clothes, came up and 
down the stairs that, as far as I could tell, led to 
Pizango’s office. 

AIDESEP, a Spanish acronym meaning Inter- 
Ethnic Development Association of the Peruvian 
Amazon, operates like a labor union, stitching 
together one coalition from dozens of smaller 
Indian organizations scattered throughout the 
Peruvian rainforest. Pizango has made his name 
in recent years by using AIDESEP’s substantial 


political clout to pressure the government over 
its oil concessions on lands titled to natives and 
by supporting a group of Achuar natives who 
used bows and arrows to overrun one of Peru- 
petrol’s oil pipelines in northern Peru. 

To kill time while I waited, I browsed through 
calendars with pictures of natives in ceremonial 
dress, announcements of rights symposiums, 
and posters with cartoon renderings of chil- 
dren practicing good sanitation habits. I ran my 
finger across the native headdresses and bows 
and arrows that hung as displays on the wall. 
In a glass cabinet, someone had hung several 
pages from recent newspaper stories, all deal- 
ing with strikes and Pizango. A few showed him 
with Prime Minister Simon after one of their 
many meetings; Pizango wore a red-and-black 
feathered crown. 

I waited for two hours, returned the next 
day, and waited for another hour before I was 
asked into Pizango’s sparsely furnished office. I 
was told by an aide that the next day he would 
go to the Ministry of Justice to make a formal 
declaration against the sedition charges, so I 
proposed to the Apu that Duncan and I do an 
on-camera interview in the taxi with him, and 
he accepted. Before leaving I asked about Con- 
gressman Nufiez’s claims about Hugo Chavez. 
He scoffed. “That is propaganda,” he said. “The 
native communities are paying.” 

The next day, we loaded into the car with 
cameras rolling. Pizango told us that the charges 
of treason had made him stronger, that it was 
a new dawn for natives, that Garcia and Peru 
alike should get used to the strikes because they 
would continue, he would continue, until the 
noxious laws were repealed. The natives had had 
enough of injustice, enough talk of oil and gas, 
enough contamination, enough broken prom- 
ises, enough of the government being absent 
then high-handed, enough oil money flowing 
out from under their feet. Later that day, I called 
Nufiez, who said he had proof that showed Ven- 
ezuelan funds flowing to the protesters through 
grassroots support centers named after Mr. 
Chavez’s alternative trading bloc, the Bolivar- 
ian Alternative for the Americas (ALBA). He 
told me that the government was going to close 


those lines of financing. He told me that his of- 
fice would contact me when details could be 
released. Then he hung up, and I never heard 
from him again. 


WE SPED TO THE AlrPoRT for our flight to Cuzco, 
followed by a hair-raising drive up a switch- 
backed mountain track through the high jungles 
of the Urubamba region to a gritty little town 
called Quillabamba. I had read about another 
tiny Indian village nearby in southeastern Peru- 
vian Amazon called Andioshiari that had joined 
the national protests. There the preindustrial vil- 
lage dwellers had dug down to a natural gas pipe- 
line owned by an international consortium that 
includes Hunt Oil, a Texas-based company with 
a controversial environmental record and strong 
ties to the Bush family. To show they were seri- 
ous, the villagers had used machetes to whack 
apart a fiber-optic cable they found while digging 
down to the pipeline. Our guide was going to be 
a man named Plenio Kategari, the treasurer of 
one of AIDESEP’s member groups, who we were 
told by Pizango’s people would take us to tiny 
Andioshiari if we could get there quickly. 

In Quillabamba, moto-taxis buzzed the 
streets. Sidewalk salesmen carried cigarettes, 
chocolate, pens; gum in wooden boxes hung 
from their necks. For natives, Quillabamba is 
the go-to place: a doctor, a judge, a policeman, 
pots and pans, a baby pig. Getting here can be 
an exhausting canoe trip, a costly ride in a sun- 
blistering cargo boat, or an expensive and death- 
defying bus journey along a road cut into an 
Amazonian mountainside. The town market is 
a large gymnasium-size place full of deep, earthy 
smells—corn, fresh bananas, freshly slaughtered 
cows. Men with wheelbarrows wait with a few 
cents in hand to buy a skinned skull, complete 
with eyeballs. Women with kitchen knives carve 
the last remnants of meat from the bone. In 
the stalls, anything you need: insect repellent, 
knockoff MP3 players, flashlights, mosquito nets, 
towels. Kids in school uniforms bolt in and out 
of ice-cream stores and internet cafés. 

On a dirt road at the far end of town, away 
from the bustling market, the headquarters of 
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COMARU (the Annual Congress of Indigenous 
Peoples of the Upper and Lower Urubamba) 
resides in a nondescript building with a metal 
door. It sits across the road from an elementary 
school for native kids. Plinio met us at the door. 
He was surprisingly young with cropped black 
hair, a plaid shirt, and jeans that looked like he 
had ironed them. The building hadn’t changed 
since I first visited in 2004, and again in 2005. 
There were rooms with rows of bunk beds for vis- 
iting natives, two offices, and a community meet- 
ing room. Sitting me down, Plinio explained in 
a hushed voice that he had to go check on the 
situation in Andioshiari, a village he had never 
been to and knew nothing about except that, like 
him, they were Machiguenga. 

The village had come into increasing contact 
with outsiders upon the recent arrival of road 
crews building what is planned to be a highway 
leading from rural communities in the Peru- 
vian Amazon to the capital city of Lima. “The 
military was flown in but we don’t know what 
happened because they are not responding to 
the radio. I have to go see if people are hurt.” 
He said the plan was to take the new road into 
the jungle as far as we could go. “The commu- 
nity is somewhere near the end.” He said he was 
worried that the dislodgment of the villagers by 
the troops could have turned violent, but we 
wouldn't know anything for sure until we got 
there. We were to meet a scouting party that 
would be at the end of the road at 6:00 P.M. the 
next afternoon. “We have to get there by that 
time or they will go back to the village.” 

I had worked with COMARU twice on jour- 
nalistic expeditions and, as one would reason- 
ably expect from a thinly budgeted native group, 
they asked for money for supplies and transport. 
Plinio did not ask for money for either. I consid- 
ered this the next day, as Duncan, Plinio, and I 
piled into a jacked-up Chinese-made minivan 
with balding tires and found our driver wearing 
a vest bearing the official seal of the local gov- 
ernment of Convencidn, which forms part of the 
state of Cuzco. The mayor of Convencion is an 
Humala loyalist. I thought about President Gar- 
cia’s suspicions and remembered a conversation 
I’d had with a white hotel owner in Quillabamba 
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before we left. “The natives are peaceful,” he as- 
sured me. “They do not do this kind of thing. 
People are manipulating them and it is clear that 
it is Humala and Chavez.” I asked the man if 
he worked for the government. “I worked for 
them,” he said, emphasizing the past tense. 

Somewhere on the way to Andioshiari, the 
road stopped being a road, dissolving into a mud 
track that had been ripped, tree trunk by tree 
trunk, into the side of a high-mountain jungle. 
Some fourteen hours after pulling out of Quil- 
labamba, far past our 6:00 P.M. rendezvous, 
we were spinning and sliding our way through 
shin-deep mud ruts on a tiny, hairpin road the 
width of a single bulldozer, with deadly drop- 
offs on either side. We all sat straight in our 
seats, jumping out at times to push, as we kept 
pressing nearer the final mile marker. 

All the while, Plinio talked and talked. He told 
us that it was his job to take news of the protests 
to remote native communities that had no ac- 
cess to newspapers and television, to get them 
on board. Plinio, like the COMARU treasurer 
before him, a man back in Quillabamba named 
Alcides whom I had come to know quite well, was 
a traveling blend of politician, grassroots activ- 
ist, and labor organizer. “These laws that Garcia 
is promoting are just another way to try to take 
our traditional lands,” Plinio insisted, as we sped 
over spine-jamming bumps and ruts. “We will 
not stop until they are repealed. This is what I 
tell the communities when I visit them. If we are 
together we have a chance. If we, the communi- 
ties, are divided, then we will lose.” 

Plinio had been on the job only a few weeks 
but, with the historic protests in high gear, he 
had been on a constant, punishing string of trips 
on buses, motorcycles, canoes, and boats. He 
said that, like many remote natives, the people 
of Andioshiari (a place he had never even heard 
of until the pipeline incident) were hearing talk 
from outsiders about money and jobs but also 
whispers about all kinds of breakdowns. Spills. 
Leaks. Erosion along the pipeline. Water con- 
tamination. Noise pollution. Alcoholism. Plinio 
said his own wife had died a year earlier from 
a mysterious illness. It was clear: he was ready- 
ing himself, and possibly being groomed by CO- 


HE GRABBED HIS BOW AND ARROW AND STARED INTO 
THE LENS, SAYING SOMETHING IN MACHIGUENGA, 
THEN PULLED BACK HIS BOW, POINTING AN ARROW 
AT THE SKY, AND REPEATED THE MOTION SEVERAL 
TIMES. HE WAS DOING HIS BEST TO GIVE US WHAT HE 


THOUGHT WE’D COME FOR. 








MARU leaders, for a political career. Going to 
Andioshiari was part of the path. He had been 
in several newspaper articles, he told me, and 
he promised to give me a copy of a radio show 
on which he had been invited to speak about the 
national strikes. 

We rode on and on, for what seemed like for- 
ever. 

Near midnight, we ground to the end of the 
road. We got out of the car and walked a few 
_ yards to look down into a gully. To our utter sur- 

prise, we saw glaring lights illuminating a make- 
shift encampment for road workers, a stage of 
white light pushing shadows up a mountainside 
of loose gravel, across the clapboard structures. 
It was unlike anything I had ever seen, almost 
eerie. We were late-late, and the Indians were 
nowhere to be found. Some construction work- 
ers walked up the steep embankment to see 
what was going on. Plinio kicked a rock and 
shook his head, defeated, with nobody around 
to help. Then he said, “Look!” 
In the distance we saw three tiny points of 
light bobbing their way toward us—three In- 
dians with headlamps, wearing the traditional 
cushma robe and carrying bows and arrows. 
They greeted Plinio. One pointed at the dark 
mountain and said something in Machiguenga. 
Plinio turned to me and said that only he could 
go up to the village tonight. We would have to 
find a place to sleep. “Tomorrow they will send 
someone for you,” he said. My heart sank as they 
disappeared into the trees. I turned to one of 
the road crew. “Where is Andioshiari?” I asked 
him. “Somewhere up there,” he said, nodding up 
toward the dark, forested mountain. 


IT WAS COLD IN THE MORNING, but the men, some 
shirtless, prepared for the day’s labor by wash- 
ing their hair in freezing water. The mountain 
was dense with jungle canopy and tall. One man 
carried a chainsaw the size of a small car. But 
our guides up to Andioshiari were nowhere to 
be found. “They came for you this morning,” the 
camp boss told us. “There were two of them. 
Natives.” I was fuming. We got our things and 
hiked up to the road, and there they were—one 
with a baseball cap that was too big. He had on 
sandals made of tire rubber. The other one had 
longer hair and no shoes. 

They climbed like squirrels and understood 
little Spanish. 

“Are we far?” I asked. 

“Yes. Far.” 

“Are we close?” 

“Yes. Close.” 

I was drenched with sweat and about to heave 
when one of the men stopped, pointed through 
a clearing to what looked like a few shacks with 
tin roofs. “There,” one of them said proudly. A 
half hour later, we walked out of the jungle and 
into the village. There were shacks and cooking 
fires and kids playing in the dirt beside mangy 
dogs and the sun pounding. 

Though the village had no electricity, one 
man standing in the door of his tiny wood hut 
saw our camera and seemed to recognize us. 
He grabbed his bow and arrow, jumped off the 
porch, and snapped at his young wife to stand 
beside him. He stared into the lens, saying some- 
thing in Machiguenga, then pulled back his bow, 
pointing an arrow at the sky, and repeated the 

continued on page 176 
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motion several times. He was doing his best to 
give us what he thought we'd come for. While 
we had been stranded all night in the workers’ 
camp below, Plinio, it appeared, had been win- 
ning friends and influencing people. 

We walked away from the shacks, down 
a path into a clearing with a view of the sur- 
rounding mountains, and onto a hand-chopped 
soccer field where all the village men stood in 
robes and face paint and arrows. They were in 
a line. Some wore baseball caps. One young 
man held up a sign for President Garcia: ALAN, 
THESE SPEARS ARE FOR YOU. Plinio was stand- 
ing in front of them in his cushma, holding a 
pad of paper and clearly in charge of the photo 
op. Evidently, no one had been injured over the 
pipeline incident, and Plinio had been busy set- 
ting up a mini-protest for our cameras. Over 
the next sweltering hour, we filmed the Indi- 
ans giving speeches, the entire affair emceed 
by Plinio. Led by him, they chanted “Long Live 
Native Amazonians.” They held their arrows in 
the air, shouting in unison. Behind them, across 
the valley and up the other mountain, the jungle 
stretched on forever. At one point, one of them 
fainted from heat exhaustion, and we pulled him 
under a tree. There were countless pledges to 
do what had to be done to face off with an over- 
reaching government that was trying to sell the 
forests out from under them. 

When the demonstration was finished, we 
asked if they could take us to the place where 
they had dug up the pipeline and been run off by 
commandos—who, we had been told, were still 
at the scene with their riot gear and machine 
guns, waiting to fend off any other of the villag- 
ers’ offensives. “We will have to go and ask them 
for permission for you to come up,” one of them 
said, hesitatingly. As we waited they fed us bowls 
of rice and chicken. One of the villagers lent me 
his spoon and sat watching me eat until I was 
finished, then asked for it back. After a while, 
the elders walked out of the jungle and told us 
that the soldiers had agreed that we could walk 
up the path, but only with five people and only 
to film the pipeline from a distance. 

Within minutes we were back on a jungle 
trail, going higher up the mountain, winding 
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our way through thick forest up to a grassy open- 
ing where the path opened out from under the 
trees. The man who had talked to the soldiers 
was leading the line, and he seemed nervous. 
He waved at someone at the end of the line for 
them to go back. “They said only five!” Sud- 
denly, as though from out of nowhere, Plinio, 
drenched in sweat, made his way past me to 
the head of the line. He walked quickly through 
the clearing, motioning all of us to follow him. 
Up further, as we ascended, I saw a man, the 
unit’s sergeant. 

There was no smiling as we approached. Five 
or six soldiers wearing jungle fatigues and carry- 
ing machine guns stood around; some had riot 
shields; one wore a riot helmet. The sergeant 
was a muscular white man who told us not to 
go any farther but that we could film. With our 
camera going, Plinio stood before the sergeant, 
complaining about natives getting run over by 
companies and the government. The sergeant 
said he agreed but had a job to do. They shook 
hands. His soldiers were stern, but as the ser- 
geant loosened up, they did too. One or two 
smiled. Then they started making their own cell- 
phone videos. By the end, a mild camaraderie 
seemed to have been established. 

Later, Plinio came up to me flushed with 
adrenaline, motioning toward the villagers. 
“They recognized me from the papers!” he said. 
“They say when they negotiate with the oil 
companies they are going to call me!” He en- 
visioned a new peace emerging—with him as 
its hero. Little did any of us know that, far away 
in Peru’s northern Amazon, things were heat- 
ing up at Bagua. After we climbed back down 
to the village, two porters were sent to pack our 
things down the mountain. After paying them, 
we sat together in the shade near the construc- 
tion encampment. I took out my bag of trail mix 
to share, taking a handful myself and handing it 
to one of the Indians to pass around. He folded 
the bag without saying a word, nodded to us, 
and walked away. 


BAGUA WAS CARNAGE. We found out about it after 
returning to Quillabamba from Andioshiari. 


The news was full of tales of brutality; images 
of crying mothers and children; burned, charred 
bodies; angry crowds; government statements. 
President Garcia came out insisting that the 
government had done nothing wrong. All over 
the Peruvian Amazon, native communities were 
telling reporters that they were going to increase 
their protests. Pizango had gone underground to 
avoid an arrest warrant issued for him as the al- 
leged instigator of the whole thing. Some reports 
said that people from Humala’s party had whisked 
the fugitive leader into Bolivia, but that Evo Mo- 
rales, the country’s first indigenous president, 
had denied him entry. Within days, the Nicara- 
guan embassy confirmed that Pizango was being 
granted political asylum by its Lima embassy, a 
gesture of support from Nicaragua’s Communist 
President redux Daniel Ortega to left-leaning po- 
litical forces in the region that, to varying extents, 
are being shaped by Chavez's Bolivarian politics. 

We were having something to eat in the 
hotel restaurant when Plinio came in and sat 
next to us, leaning over, speaking in a low 
voice. “I have called a meeting of the leaders 
of all the Machiguenga communities in the 
lower Urubamba,” he said, at one point glanc- 
ing over his shoulder. “We are going to meet and 
plan solidarity action for our brothers killed in 
Bagua.” He said the action might take place in 
the upper Urubamba region in the form of a 
highway blockage that would stop tourist traf- 
fic from reaching Machu Picchu. Another op- 
tion was to overrun a natural-gas facility in the 
dense forest of the lower Urubamba. His cell 
phone rang. He looked at the number and got 
up from the table, cupping it in his hand and 
stepping outside. When he returned, he told us 
to be ready at 3:00 A.M. 

Hours later we were loaded into a small green 
station wagon and heading back into the lower 
Urubamba, in the general direction of Andioshi- 
ari, but this time to a tiny village called Monte 
Caramelo, near the Urubamba River. And it was 
clear: we were complicit in something. We were 
journalists, yes, but we had prior knowledge of 
an unlawful meeting (thanks to a government- 
imposed state of emergency that prohibited pub- 
lic gatherings), and we knew that the natives 


were convening to plan what was essentially an 
act of domestic terrorism. 

On our way out of town, we went by CO- 
MARU, where a government pickup truck 
with an official seal of the local government 
was parked at the door. It was still dark. The 
truck had its lights on. Several Indian men 
stood around it, joking. Plinio got out to talk to 
them, and after a while, we went on. We drove 
for what seemed like forever; paramilitary cops 
stopped us along the way to check our IDs. We 
stopped for bathroom breaks and snacks in an oil 
town called Kitini, where a massive engineering 
company called Techint, which is responsible 
for building a nearby pipeline, is headquartered. 
It was like a garrison. There were police with 
machine guns everywhere. They were training 
a troop of young soldiers in the street. I man- 
aged to sneak a couple of pictures but was seen. 
A policeman approached and asked if I was a 
reporter. “No,” I said and apologized. 

We hit the road again, speeding. Plinio, who 
was wedged against the driver’s side door, kept 
asking the time. “I can't be late,” he said. “I am 
the speaker.” After hours of dusty driving on a 
gravel road, we came upon a few vehicles parked 
along the roadside. There were the government 
truck and a couple of the men who had been 
at COMARU that morning. We walked down a 
footpath, across a log that had been felled across 
a stream, and into a clearing where a low-slung 
concrete building was full of native peasants. 
Someone was calling roll. The entire list was 
composed of just three or four surnames, includ- 
ing Kategari, Plinio’s extended family. Plinio got 
up and introduced himself as the treasurer of 
COMARU. 

As in Andioshiari, there were speeches made 
by men and women, some of whom spoke little 
or no Spanish. One man named Carlos Collado 
said angrily, “We are not the assassins the gov- 
ernment makes us out to be. But we will not let 
our brothers die. This meeting is illegal. But we 
are here. This shows that we are ready.” One by 
one, each speaker expressed vehement discon- 
tent with the Peruvian government. One woman 
stood up and angrily told the crowd that it was 
time for the natives to show force. “We cannot 
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let them die alone,” she said. Plinio delivered a 
fiery speech. There was bickering but, after what 
seemed like forever, it was agreed that everyone 
would return home, spread the news, and in the 
meantime decide which route to take: block- 
ing the Machu Picchu highway or taking over 
a natural-gas facility somewhere in the lower 
Urubamba. The action would be determined 
after the representatives returned to their re- 
spective communities and talked it over. 

The meeting broke, and the attendees lined 
up to sign a document, the illiterate ones sign- 
ing with a fingerprint. Little had been decided, 
but for Plinio, it was a political success, another 
notch in his belt, even more recognition. His 
speech was strong. He had talked down dissent- 
ers, calmly, respectfully. People congratulated 
him. His mother and sister had been there 
watching. As the crowd began to disperse, Plinio 
reminded everyone of the need for complete 
secrecy, saying, “This is going to be a peaceful 
march. But make your spears look sharp and 
dangerous.” 

It was late, and I was starving. So was Alcides, 
a friend of mine who had been the COMARU 
treasurer before Plinio. Alcides said he knew of 
a little shack not far up the road that sold a few 
things. As we walked, I asked Alcides what he 
thought of the strike, of Bagua, of the protests. 
“Tt is historic,” he said. At the shack, two women 
were sitting at a table. There were a couple of 
warm sodas, some cans of tuna, crackers, and 
chocolate. We bought the tuna and sat at the 
table to eat. 

One of the women asked us, 
the assembly?” 

I glanced at Alcides. 

“No,” he said. “There was no assembly.” 

“But I heard on the radio that Plinio Kategari 
was calling an assembly.” 

“No,” Alcides insisted. “There is no assembly.” 

The other woman asked us what we knew 
about Alberto Pizango. “I heard he had been 
sneaked into Bolivia,” she said. Later, when they 
got up and went inside for a moment, Alcides 
said, “If they did not show up at the meeting, do 
not trust them. They could offer the information 
to the police for money or favors.” 


“Were you at 
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After eating, we drove across a bridge in the 
station wagon and sped back toward Quilla- 
bamba. On the way, when Plinio was finally able 
to get a signal, he made a phone call. He told the 
person on the other end to get on the two-way 


radio and call all the communities to let them © 
know that a social action was being planned in — 


a matter of days. “Speak in Machiguenga only,” 
he said. “The police will be listening.” 
When we got out for a bathroom break again 


in Kitini, I asked Plinio where COMARU was ~ 


getting the money for cars and gas and other 


logistical help. Without looking at me, he said — 


something about a group in the US vaguely sug- 
gesting that the money was coming from them. 


—n 


A little later, he changed his story slightly, say- : 
ing that the money was coming from the com- — 


munities themselves. A few days later, Plinio 
seemed to open up more, telling me that the 
mayor of Convencién had been providing 
support and that both the van we took to An- 


dioshiari and the driver had been authorized . 


by Mayor Torres. 


WE WAITED FOR A FEW DAYS in Quillabamba to see ~ 


if the demonstration was going to materialize. — 
More than once, I went drinking with Plinio — 


and Alcides. “The government and the oil com- | 


panies are one,’ said Alcides. Evidence seemed © 


to support his claim. For natives, Peruvian as 
well as Ecuadorian history is full of reasons not | 
to trust the government. As recently as 2008, 

an oil scandal began after a Peruvian TV station 
broadcast an audio tape of an alleged conversa- 
tion between a Peruvian government official and 


tan ee 


a lobbyist agreeing to help a firm win contracts. — 


The scandal led to the resignation of Prime Min- 
ister Jorge del Castillo and the appointment ofa | 


d 


new cabinet headed by Yehude Simon, who met 


often with Pizango. 

What’s more, the governments of Peru and 
neighboring Ecuador, which share the high jun- 
gles of the Andes Mountains, have done little to 
stop companies from behaving inappropriately. 


A few years ago in Ecuador, one of my sources 


(an Ecuadorean lawyer who worked as an asses- 
sor for a group of congressmen from the Ama- 


zon provinces) showed me formerly classified 
contracts between oil firms and natives. In one 
case involving the Italian company Agip, the oil 
company signed a “social contract” with a na- 
tive community. In exchange for waiving their 
right to sue, the natives were given, among other 
things, a referee’s whistle and several cans of 
lard. The government of Ecuador also allowed 
the oil giant Texaco to operate with impunity 
for years. The company’s sloppy practices went 
unregulated and today thirty thousand Amazon 
natives from eastern Ecuador are working with 
Ecuadorean and US lawyers to sue Chevron (for- 
merly Texaco) for over $20 billion. The case has 
been going on for more than a decade and native 
backers see it as a milestone. 

Natives in northern Peru, where opposition 
to oil development has been going on for years, 
are also using novel litigation tactics. After years 
of mistreatment by Occidental Petroleum, a 
California-based company that extracted mil- 
lions of dollars from Peru’s Corrientes region 
from 1972 to 2000, Indians backed by US law- 
yers are suing the company for polluting streams 
and rivers and causing illnesses among the sub- 
sistence natives who use the water for bathing, 
swimming, and drinking. US lawyers are bring- 
ing the suit on behalf of twenty-five indigenous 
Peruvians in a Los Angeles court, alleging that 
the firm did not abide by Peruvian law and in- 
dustry standards when they failed to re-inject 
toxic wastewater safely back into the ground. 

In 2008, I went with Lily La Torre, the main 
Peruvian lawyer working the Occidental case, to 
interview the plaintiffs in their villages. For days 
we traveled by truck, canoe, and boat to villages 
where we met people who were sick with lead 
poisoning or whose children had died from mys- 
terious illnesses. It was then that I met Tomas 
Maynas Carijano, a middle-aged Achuar Indian 
and Apu of a tiny village called New Jerusalem, 
on the Marafién River, deep in the northern, 
oil-stained Peruvian Amazon. Apu Tomas—who 
is the primary plaintiff in the Occidental law- 
suit in California—had one of the larger huts 


in the village. Inside there was an open fire and 
blackened pots and pans. Looking like a sack of 
clothes, an elderly woman was lying ona dingy 
mattress in the corner. “The natives will fight 
if we have to,” the Apu said through an inter- 
preter. “We hope that the judges will help us 
before that point.” 

The deaths at Bagua transformed the situ- 
ation in the deep jungle, galvanizing remote 
communities in protest against what Survival 
International dubbed “a jungle Tiananmen” 
and giving credence to the implied threats of 
leaders like Apu Tomas. Native pressures even- 
tually forced Garcia’s government to scale back 
the most noxious land decrees. In November 
2009, a Peruvian government investigator is- 
sued a report blaming the Bagua massacre on 
two Peruvian military officials. 

Back in Quillabamba, before that happened, 
we were still waiting on Plinio’s big Monte Cara- 
melo march. We were told that a gas facility was 
to be taken over. I showed up at COMARU head- 
quarters the night before all the Indians were 
due to arrive and found the place empty except 
for two men. One was mopping the floor. He 
told me there was no march. I asked why and 
he told me to talk to Plinio. 

I tried calling Plinio several times that night 
and got no answer. The next morning I cor- 
nered him at COMARU and learned that his 
bosses in Lima were making progress and that 
they had called off his solidarity action, but only 
at the last minute. He got on the telephone and 
made several calls. I sat outside and listened 
to him apologize to people, and then I eaves- 
dropped on a staff meeting in which he talked 
about how he looked bad because some of the 
people at the meeting in Monte Caramelo were 
already on their way, having not received word 
about the cancellation in time. When I finally 
got him alone for a moment, he conceded that 
for him personally it was a political loss. “They 
trusted that it was going to happen,” he said. 
“But if the government is negotiating, then the 
battle is won.” G 
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A Gentle and Angry Instrument: 
Robert Walser’s Short Fiction 


by Jacob Silverman 


Microscripts, by Robert Walser, translated by 
Susan Bernofsky. New Directions, $24.95 


B in Biel, Switzerland, in 1878, the 
writer Robert Walser lived until the age 
of seventy-eight, and through his work, letters, 
and personal associations came into contact 
with some of the major literary figures of his age, 
but the story of his life remains fragmentary, 
peppered with lacunae. Living in near-poverty 
and dressed in natty but threadbare suits, he 
cultivated few personal attachments and owned 
almost nothing. He courted several women and 
corresponded with others but never married. 
Like the rest of his siblings, he produced no 
children. In the last three decades of his life, 
confined to an asylum, he didn’t publish a word, 
if he even wrote at all. Yet despite this lack— 
what could be called an anti-legacy—Walser 
left behind a large body of work that uniquely 
fused the Romantics’ exultation in nature and 
search for the sublime with the early Modern- 
ists’ sense of play and intertextuality. But while 
the author was innovative in his work, Walser 
himself was an ethereal figure, divorced from 
time: an apolitical person in a period of great 
political upheaval; a barely educated wanderer 
who's garnered the posthumous reputation of 
a hermit genius; a literary mystic miscast as 
blindly mad, when he in fact was all too aware 
of his own complicated demons. 

Walser, who wrote in German, moved con- 
stantly, spending time in Berlin and Munich, 
and in dozens of different boarding houses and 
hotels throughout his native Switzerland. In 
one year, he moved twelve times. Suspicious of 
neighbors who sometimes thought him more 
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crazy than eccentric, he 
was a restless soul who, 
in the Swiss tradition, en- 
joyed long walks, feeling 
that contact with the envi- 
ronment was healthy. 
Walking was also a 
method of travel: in 1920, 





he journeyed more than 
seventy miles on foot from Biel to Zurich to 
give a reading with a literary group. After a- 
rehearsal with Walser, the organization forced 
him to allow Hans Trog, a magazine editor, to 
read while the author watched from the crowd. — 
The event represented one of many disappoint- 
ments Walser would suffer at the hands of fellow © 
writers, and it likely contributed to his eventual — 
withdrawal from literary circles. 

Because of his family’s worsening finances, 
Walser left school at fourteen. He briefly at- 
tempted to be an actor but gave up after a disas- | 
trous audition. Later, he found work in a brewery - 
and as a butler in a chateau. His fallback profes- | 
sion was that of clerk or copyist, and he occu- 
pied such roles in a number of banks and offices. 
He published his first poems and prose in the 
last years of the nineteenth century. He spent 
1905 to 1913 in Berlin, during which time he was" 
enormously productive, publishing three novels, 
The Tanners, The Assistant, and Jakob von Guten, 
as well as collections of poetry and short prose. 
Many of his short pieces appeared in German- 
language newspapers and magazines. His work 
earned him the admiration and, occasionally, the 
professional assistance of Robert Musil, Chris- 
tian Morgenstern, Hermann Hesse, Franz Kafka, 
Max Brod, and Walter Benjamin. 

In 1913, his publishing fortunes waning and 
frustrated with Berlin’s stuffy intellectual scene 





(meeting Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Walser 
asked the Austrian writer, “Can't you forget for 
a bit that you're famous?”), Walser returned, 
defeated, to Switzerland, whose provincial en- 
virons he preferred. Then the troubles began. 
His father died in 1914. (His mother, whose de- 
pression and lack of affection were formative 
influences, had died in 1894.) That, of course, 
is also the year in which the cataclysm of World 
War I engulfed Europe, and Walser spent sev- 
eral weeks a year for the duration of the war 
in military service. In 1916, his brother Ernst, 
who had been in Waldau Mental Hospital since 
1898, died; his brother Hermann took his own 
life three years later. 

Walser entered a period of financial hardship 
and perpetual wandering, interrupted by stays in 
various rooming houses and a hospitalization for 
sciatica in 1924. (Later that year, he walked from 
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Berne to Geneva, a distance of ninety miles.) 
Publishers rejected his novel Theodor; no copies 
of the manuscript remain, nor of another novel, 
a sort of sequel to The Tanners, that Walser 
destroyed. He wrote prolifically: feuilletons, 
fables, reconstituted myths, fairy tales, short sto- 
ries, poems, dramolettes (brief plays), and other 
manner of literary sketches. But he found less 
and less of an audience for his work—popular 
tastes had changed in the post-war period, and 
Walser’s writing, despite his melancholy, had be- 
come too fanciful and playful. He began to drink 
excessively and attempted suicide. 

After claiming that he heard voices and suf- 
fering a nervous breakdown in 1929, Walser 
voluntarily checked himself in to the Waldau 
sanatorium in Berne, the same facility that 
had housed his brother, Ernst. A diagnosis of 
schizophrenia followed, though the finding has 
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An example of Robert Walzer's microscripts. (COURTESY OF NEW DIRECTIONS PUBLISHING CORP.) 
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since been heavily debated. In the early years 
of his hospitalization, he still wrote frequently 
and published some short prose. In 1933, he was 
transferred, legally but against his wishes, to a 
facility in Herisau, where he remained until his 
death in 1956. Allowed to take long walks, he 
always returned to the facility, where he also 
performed menial chores. 

Sometime in the late 1920s, or possibly years 
earlier, he developed his peculiar “microscript” 
method of composition. In May, New Direc- 
tions published a selection of these fascinating 
texts, translated by Susan Bernofsky, under the 
title Microscripts. But before considering these 
pieces, which fall into the diverse categories of 
short prose listed above, it’s important to exam- 
ine the writing method itself. 


WALSER CALLED IT HIS “PENCIL SYSTEM” Or “pen- 
cil method,” and it has also been described as 
“microscript” and “micrography.’ Whatever the 
name, the writing technique entailed shrink- 
ing down letters to only 1 or 2 mm in height. 
Walser used Kurrent script, a medieval form of 
German writing that went out of fashion by the 
mid-twentieth century. The shrunken text al- 
lowed the writer to fit an entire short story ona 
business card, and he sometimes did so. In fact, 
he wrote on seemingly any available paper sur- 
face: postcards, telegrams, receipts, art paper, 
calendars, envelopes, and the torn-off covers of 
trashy novels (which he loved). Frequently he 
cut larger materials down into narrow strips, on 
which he then wrote. 

To an observer—the New Directions book 
contains photocopies of its twenty-five tran- 
scribed microscripts—these appear to be either 
a secret code or indiscriminate scribbling. His 
long hospitalization only furthered the notion 
that these were the markings of a madman. But 
Carl Seelig, a writer who became close with 
Walser and took many walks with him in the 
latter years of his life, eventually published 
magnified copies of some microscripts in a lit- 
erary magazine after Walser died. Aman named 
Jochen Greven, then studying to be a literary 
scholar, managed to decipher the texts, but 
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Seelig resisted Greven’s entreaties for access to’ 
more microscripts. Seelig, who had unsuccess- 
fully tried to get Walser released from the hos- 
pital and had become his friend’s legal guardian 
and literary executor, was protective of Walser. 
After Seelig died in 1962, the microscripts 
entered the hands of Werner Morland and Ber- 
nhard Echte. It took them more than ten years | 
to decode the 526 pages of materials, yielding” 
a startling omnibus work: titled From the Pen-- 
cil Zone, the decoded microscripts span 2,000) 
pages and six volumes. There also emerged al 
full novel, The Robber, which had been written) 
on twenty-four sheets of 13 cm by 21.5 cm art I 
paper. The once-dismissed writings of a dis-- 
turbed mind, now rehabilitated and growing in é 
posthumous reputation, appear to be some of 
the most formally daring work of his long career. - 
Yet who would ever choose to write like this, | 
in a scheme so deliberately recondite that it’s dif- ) 
ficult for even the writer to read his own work? ) 
His alleged mental illness provides one handy: 
explanation. Jirg Amann, who wrote a literary’ 
biography of Walser, has said that by condensing 
his writing into an impenetrable script, Walser t 
took “the last step of disappearing” —a logical | 
step in retreating from a world that had caused) 
him numerous personal and professional disap- 
pointments. It’s an elegant comment, with some 
truth to it, but a fuller explanation is possible. 
Using clues from the writer’s letters and fic-- 
tion, Susan Bernofsky, in her introduction to 
Microscripts, convincingly argues that Walser 
was working on the microscript technique well 
before his hospitalization—possibly as early as: 
1902, when he wrote letters in tiny handwriting) 
to his sisters. Bernofsky quotes a passage from 
The Tanners, published in 1907, in which the. 
main character Simon cuts up paper into small’ 
strips and writes a long essay on them. Later, 
microscript became Walser’s de facto method for 
composing first drafts before copying and revis- 
ing them in conventional handwriting. 
Bernofsky raises a second compelling argu- 
ment for the development of the microscript 
technique, centering on Walser’s mental state. 
In 1927, Walser wrote to editor Max Rycher, de- 
scribing hand cramps that afflicted him when he 








attempted to write. The cramps, which Walser 
said had both mental and physical components, 
deprived him of his usual speed as a writer and 
of his ability to fill a page with beautiful script. 
Walser’s brother Karl was a noted painter, and 
Robert himself had some artistic ability, translat- 
ing it into measured calligraphic handwriting. 
The pencil method, in its opacity, its continuous 
arrangement of slashes and strokes, created its 
own kind of visual harmony, while also encour- 
aging play and free thinking. The result was a 
release of tension that, in Walser’s words, “re- 
vived my writerly enthusiasm.” 

The pencil—that classic child’s tool, Bernof- 
sky reminds us—was also physically easier to 
write with than a pen. By using it, Walser com- 
mitted himself to a personal, hybrid language, 
one in which it was permissible to be himself, 
with his seemingly antiquated aesthetic tastes. 

Years earlier, Walser had been offended 
when Thomas Mann described one of Walser’s 
novels, in terms of its level of imagination, as 
childlike. Not coincidentally does Walser say 
that in using the pencil, “I learned again, like 
a little boy, to write.” Christopher Middleton, 
another of Walser’s translators into English, has 
likened Walser’s childlike wonderment toward 
the world, and his “untutored” development 
as a writer, to the primitivism and “naive art” 
movements then underway in the form of prac- 
titioners like Henri Rousseau. (Such movements 
also had their antecedents in nineteenth cen- 
tury Romanticism—another Walser influence— 
which fetishized indigenous art forms.) But any 
childlike character Walser may have had seems 
more like a method of escape from a tormented 
self than a concerted attraction to the markers 
of youth. Walser’s identity, if any, was predicated 
on self-abnegation, a gradual erasure: his char- 
acters desire nothing more than a small room 
to call their own and often comment that they 
are “zeros.” Reflecting on being in an asylum, 
the author told Seelig, “I am not here to write 
but to be mad.” Ironically, this vow of literary 
silence, a comment charged with disgust at an 
uncomprehending world, has become one of his 
most famous and quoted lines. 

Consistent with this agnosticism regard- 


ing the very notion, or value, of a self, Walser 
switches to the third-person partway through 
his letter to Rycher: “he hideously, frightfully 
hated his pen . . . to free himself from this pen 
malaise he began to pencil-sketch, to scribble, 
fiddle about.” When Walser was using the pen- 
cil method, he was not fully himself. He was 
plumbing a space somewhere between auto- 
matic writing and traditional composition. It 
was a half-conscious effort, a way to escape his 
analytical self, his self-castigating mind, by trick- 
ing it into being loose, uncaring and to learn to 
write, to play, anew. 


THE WORD “TRANSCRIBE” is often used to describe 
Morland and Echte’s work on the microscripts, 
but their job was far more complicated and pains- 
taking than that, as Bernofsky well describes in 
her introduction. Using “thread counters”—a 
sort of jeweler’s loupe for those in the textile 
trade—they magnified the microscripts and at- 
tempted to decipher them. Even with the visual 
enhancement, some words were impossible to 
determine; others could only be guessed at. 

For the non-German reader, the process of 
translation produces an additional layer of me- 
diation on top of the transcribed text, whose 
accuracy, quite understandably, remains less 
than perfect. Susan Bernofsky is an esteemed 
German literature scholar and translator, having 
also translated Walser’s The Tanners, The Assis- 
tant, and The Robber. In Microscripts, she must 
contend with the author’s love of wordplay and 
neologism. Walser delights in mashing words 
together and creating nouns out of adjectives— 
a process for which German is well suited. The 
result is some peculiar English translations, per- 
haps not pleasant to pronounce but certainly in 
line with Walser’s mischievous style. 

It’s a style that would be entirely lost to the 
non-German reader if not for Bernofsky’s inge- 
nious translation, which finds or creates English 
equivalents for Walser’s nettlesome, idiosyn- 
cratic sentences. Take, for example, the story 
“A Sort of Cleopatra,’ about a woman whose 
high opinion of herself leaves her loveless. In 
just half of one vertiginous sentence, Walser 
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writes of “a girl growing up in a reformatory 
interlaced with principles—and therefore of 
necessity vigorously interlarded with rapscali- 
ties and the like—and constantly peering into 
life with its innumerable unfathomednesses 
or incalculabilities.” Pairing “interlaced” with 
“interlarded” and “rapscalities” with “incalcu- 
labilities,’ marks a deliberate parallelism and a 
creative slant rhyme, craftily preserved here by 
Bernofsky. With the invention of “unfathomed- 
nesses,” Bernofsky finds a creative manner of 
representing, in a single baroque word, the no- 
tion of that which we cannot fathom. 

This kind of writing can lead to plodding 
reading, and despite Bernofsky’s fine transla- 
tion, some of Walser’s microscripts remain 
cryptic even after multiple passes. Some simply 
resemble free associative works, an outpouring 
of his various enthusiasms. Walser has a ten- 
dency to write for and of himself: he once said 
that “the novel I am constantly writing is always 
the same one, and it might be described as a 
variously sliced-up or torn-apart book of myself.” 
In Walser’s work, then, more than that of most 
writers, distinctions between genre or fact and 
fiction collapse, revealing an unfiltered voice, 
honest in its expressions. His frequently emo- 
tional aphorisms—offering his thoughts on the 
writer's life, the meaning of freedom, even how 
to be a decent person—only enhance this no- 
tion that Walser married Romantic sensibilities, 
down to the predilection for rapturous nature 
walks, with an early Modernist style. 

Walser’s book of himself should not be con- 
fused with self-absorption. If anything, his 
characters, even when they’re poets and writ- 
ers, are, like himself, humble people, immune 
to self-seriousness, and open to experience and 
the thoughts of others. (The word has been 
whittled down into something trite, but one 
could say that he was a “dreamer.”) But there 
can bea sense, at times, that we're not fully in on 
the conversation, despite the occasional apho- 
rism or sly bit of address offered to the reader. 
In liberating himself with the pencil method, 
Walser became willing to wander off wherever 
the next impulse took him, at the expense of a 
coherent narrative. Even so, we are there with 
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him, as Walser well knew, writing in “Autumn,” 
“Tt amuses me to believe that readers are, as it 
were, writers’ chaperones.” 

Microscripts includes a short but wise essay by 
Walter Benjamin that partially explains some of 
the more bewildering pieces. (An editor's note 
explains that Benjamin, ironically, began using 
his own microscript technique for note tak- 
ing in the 1920s.) Benjamin coins a term that 
translates as “chaotic scatteredness”—an apt 
formulation for describing Walser’s verbal per- 
ambulations, his elaborate sentence structures 
that pile dependent clauses upon one another 
until the sentence threatens to collapse under 
the load. In Benjamin’s view, the reader must not 
try to unravel Walser’s wandering narratives or 
his feverish metaphors but rather enjoy a “seem- 
ingly quite unintentional, but attractive, even 
fascinating linguistic wilderness.” 

Benjamin further writes that, “a torrent of 
words pours from him in which the point of 
every sentence is to make the reader forget the 
previous one.” Whether or not Benjamin cor- 
rectly divines Walser’s intentions, the lesson is 
sound: best to appreciate Walser’s microscript 
stories for what they are. Some are pithy fic- 
tional sketches, clever pastiches, or recasting of 
ancient myths; others are word salads of sprint- 
ing thoughts that resemble prose poetry. 

Walser himself may not have always known 
where his microscript pieces were headed. By 
his account, the pencil method lent itself to 
improvisation. He has a tendency to interrupt 
himself and address the reader directly, asking 
questions or making justifications fora partic- 
ular line of investigation. A number of pieces 
end with some comically worded variation of “I 
think I’m done”—the “I think” is important to 
Walser’s unflagging modesty. He’s willing, if you 
consent, to pick up the threads again in the next 
fable or sketch and see where they lead. 

And pick up he does. We often encounter 
similar character types—poets, clerks, wander- 
ers, artists, people slightly out of step with soci- 
ety’s general pace—and recurrent motifs, such 
as laconic boat rides on lakes or slow walks that 
allow for a close examination of the landscape. 
He has sympathy for underdogs and for those 


who try to be just, like the medieval aristocratic, 
the subject of one microscript, who abandons 
his social class and throws in his lot with the 
rebellious townspeople, who in turn reject him. 
He ends up ashamed and disappears, abandon- 
ing his title and material wealth. Later, an “un- 
named educator”—even he remains anonymous, 
without distinction—builds a small monument 
to the forgotten aristocrat. 

The sixty-page story “The Walk,” found in 
the Selected Stories published by NYRB Clas- 
sics, is far longer than most Walser short stories 
but revealing of his habits. Written in 1917, the 
story presents a protagonist, a writer, who seems 
oblivious to the carnage raging elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, though his naiveté appears to be meant 
satirically. He jauntily compares war to art and 
writing, saying that writers are like generals 
and require similar preparation before launch- 
ing into their battles. The writer also admits a 
“comprehensive, constant, and intense fear” of 
tailors and describes his dramatic and utterly 
absurd argument with an uppity tailor in martial 
terms: “I withdrew my troops from this unfor- 
tunate engagement, broke feebly off, and flew 
the field of shame.” Eventually he encounters a 
trainload of real soldiers “sworn and dedicated 
to serve their dearly beloved fatherland” but for- 
gets them as soon as their train passes, instead 
reveling in his pastoral walk. 

But this same man can be disarmingly self- 
aware, sneaking in revelations about the writer’s 
life. An argument with the local taxman turns 
into a fervent, profoundly eloquent explica- 
tion of the urge to write and of the writer’s 
favored walks. The latter are, he explains, his 
way of observing the world and without them, 
“I would be dead, and my profession, which I 
love passionately, would be destroyed.” Because 
it is on walks that, “the lore of nature and the 
lore of the country are revealed, charming and 
graceful, to the sense and eyes of the observant 
walker.” Calling walking a spiritual endeavor, 
he says that the walker—and, by extension, the 
writer—“must be able to bow down and sink 
into the deepest and smallest everyday thing 
... Faithful, devoted self-effacement and self- 
surrender among objects, and zealous love for 


all phenomena and things, make him happy in 
this.” Here one remembers W. G. Sebald’s prais- 
ing remark that Walser was “a clairvoyant of the 
small,” deeply attuned to life’s most insubstan- 
tial and fleeting beauties. 

After three-and-a-half pages of such talk, the 
taxman responds, “Good!” and says that the re- 
quest for lower taxes will be considered. It’s an 
abrupt comedown from the high-flying, secular 
ardor of the preceding soliloquy, but Walser 
never allows his characters to indulge them- 
selves for long. 

Much of Walser’s short prose falls into this 
messy but interlaced conversation, the “torn- 
apart book of” himself. He wrote out of his own 
experiences, particularly in his novels, and some- 
times recapitulated the penny dreadfuls he read 
into microscript sketches. This small selection 
of microscripts shows Walser preoccupied with 
many of his persistent concerns but even more 
humbled later in life—less eager to cast stones 
than to get lost in his own hedge-maze of verdant 
language; to see, quite simply, what kind of fun 
can be had there. To that end, he wrote in a 1929 
piece called “My Endeavors,” “I was experiment- 
ing with language, hoping that it contains an un- 
known livingness, the arousal of which is a joy.” 

We have no record of any writings, micro- 
script or otherwise, that Robert Walser may 
have made after 1933. (An attendant from the 
Herisau sanatorium claimed that Walser wrote 
frequently—in pencil—on small scraps of paper 
and loved crossword puzzles.) But until then 
his work remained vital and searching, though 
it was sometimes a victim, like its author, of an 
unruly wanderlust. Writing in 1926, in one of 
several pieces he composed about the German 
Romantic writer Clemens Brentano, Walser 
opined, “what a gentle and angry instrument I 
am.” Bernofsky’s translation lucidly balances this 
phrase on a fulcrum of two common adjectives; 
the result is an astonishing slip of poetry, sig- 
naling Walser’s complex self-awareness. Walser 
could be fierce—towards himself, towards his 
perceived antagonists, towards the paper scraps 
that he tore and scrawled upon—but he was also 
a bighearted thinker, an innovative stylist, anda 
creator of winsome verbal melodies. O 
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Odd, Exhausting, and Beautiful 


by Brendan Wolfe 


The Pen Friend, by Ciaran Carson. 
Blackstaff Press, $32.95 


Collected Poems, by Ciaran Carson. 


Wake Forest University Press, $19.95 paper 


qT: depends on what you're looking for ina 
literary companion. Gabriel Conway, the 
protagonist of Ciaran Carson's slim but dense 
new novel The Pen Friend, is a little fussy. He’s 
obsessed with fountain pens and coincidences, 
Andy Warhol and iconography, the mystical as- 
sociations of Esperanto. He knows a lot about 
birds. And as the book opens, he has just re- 
ceived a postcard from a former lover. “It’s been 
a long time,” she writes in the first of thirteen 
short, often cryptic messages that she mails to 
Gabriel over the course of several months. Or 
at least he assumes they’re from her. She never 
signs her name or includes a return address, 
but in the first of his rambling epistolary re- 
plies Gabriel notes “that we read handwriting 
as we do faces, and yours—your handwriting, I 
mean—had changed little, even though it was 
over twenty years since we had last met, and 
parted. Not that I believed it was yours at first; 
for if seeing is believing, sometimes we look and 
do not see; and sometimes we only see what we 
want to see, or what we want to believe.” 

From there he riffs on the ways in which we 
are contained in our handwriting so that even 
when we try to disguise it, “some ineradicable 
loop or slant, an identifiable arpeggio, betrays 
us.” This experience—of something hidden and 
then revealed—is like running into someone 
you haven't seen in years, Gabriel argues, some- 
one whose name you've forgotten but who you 
insist hasn’t changed a bit. And then you finally 
manage to remember the name—of course! — 
and “now the evidence is unmistakeable, and 
we read the face like invisible writing that 
blooms to the surface when exposed to heat.” 
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All of which is to say that 
his still-unnamed lover’s 
handwriting reveals her 
character much the way 





her name will, assuming, 
that is, it ever blooms to the 
surface. “I knew its physi- 
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ognomy,” Gabriel writes. 
“As you would have antici- 











pated. The words are written in fountain pen, 
and in blue ink, the colour of eternity.” 

Oh brother. Don’t get Gabriel started on 
fountain pens: “You knew I would remember 
that a fountain pen first brought us together, all 
those years ago.” 

As I said, it depends on what you're looking 
for in a literary companion. Gabriel is no man 
of action; in fact, he does nothing in The Pen 
Friend except write, and one can imagine a stack 
of books piled high on his table—something on 
the Dutch masters, an etymological dictionary, 
a turgid history of pens—available for consul- 
tation and, when necessary, quotation. Toward 
the end of the novel he recalls a time he almost 
takes action, an incident upon which everything 
depends, actually, but that’s about it. He’s not 
particularly ironic, except in a deeply literary 
way. Nor is he a job lot of predictable neuroses. 
Rather, Gabriel is a collector (of pens, of words, 
of stories, of languages). And although he works 
at an art museum, he, like Carson, is at heart a 
poet. Blooms to the surface is just gorgeous and 


representative of the sort of imagery that reveals _ 


itself to the patient reader on almost every page. 

The outline of a thriller-like plot, meanwhile, 
shimmers just below the surface. Gabriel’s lover 
seems to have been involved in a British spy 
ring called MO2, and there’s something decid- 
edly creepy about the way her postmarks home 
in on his native Belfast, Northern Ireland, as if 
she were stalking him. As if he were prey. Was 
their romance ever real or was it just a bit of 
mission creep? Sometimes we only see what we 
want to see. For much of the novel, though, the 


plot disappears behind a tangled thicket of Ga- 
briel’s thoughts, which are busy blazing connec- 
tions between, for instance, Billie Holiday, née 
Eleanora Fagan, who is said to have taken her 
name from the actress Billie Dove; suicide, as 
too often provoked by “Gloomy Sunday,” sung 
by Billie Holiday; the Dutch company Unilever, 
which manufactures Dove deodorant; and “the 
intertwining doves of the L’Air du Temps bottle 
that sits on your dressing table’—a perfume 
manufactured by Nina Ricci in 1948, the year of 
Gabriel’s birth and of Carson’s, the year of Nina's 
parents’ wedding (the lover’s name is Nina, fi- 
nally, except that it isn’t; her father is Dutch, her 
mother committed suicide); and of the design of 
the fountain pen with which Gabriel is writing 
at the moment—‘“which is possibly neither here 
nor there,” he concludes, “though it could be ar- 
gued that any one thing in the universe implies 
the existence of every other thing.” 

The Pen Friend is odd, exhausting, and beauti- 
ful, and it has arrived in the United States, perhaps 
unsurprisingly, with a thud of silence. Although 
brilliant and criminally underappreciated, Ciaran 
Carson suffers from a) being primarily a poet; b) 
being a foreign poet at that; and c) writing prose 
that, while not poetry, is odd and exhausting. For 
the last twenty-five years he has written over and 
over again of his native Belfast, of his Catholic 
upbringing, and even of the Troubles, but with- 
out engaging in the sort of tropes that are most 
familiar and most tempting to Irish Americans. It 
is true that a stray bullet once almost killed Car- 
son, but you won't find that story in his books; 
instead, you'll encounter his obsession with the 
arbitrary, and how we might carve bits of meaning 
from it. It is true that British soldiers repeatedly 
have thrown Carson against walls and demanded 
to know what he is called and where he is from, 
but you won't find that in his books, either; in- 
stead, you'll encounter, time and again, his fas- 
cination with names and his anxiety about place. 
By his own admission, Carson isn’t even writing 
to be read. An interviewer recently asked him if 
he thinks much about “entertaining” his audience. 
“No,” he replied. “If there is an audience it’s my 
wife. It’s enough for me.” 

And yet the more you read Carson, the more 


you find yourself slipping comfortably into this 
strange universe of his, a place where Billie Holi- 
day connects to Dove deodorant and where any 
one chapter of The Pen Friend implies the exis- 
tence of everything else that Carson’s written. In 
fact, the more famous iteration of this idea of all- 
connectedness can be found on page twelve of 
Carson’s previous novel, Shamrock Tea, in which 
another Carson-esque narrator, this one actually 
called Carson, muses on the philosophy of Sher- 
lock Holmes: “Toa great mind, says Holmes in A 
Study in Scarlet, nothing is little; and froma drop 
of water, he maintained, a logician could infer 
the possibility of an Atlantic or a Niagara, with- 
out having seen or heard of one or the other; 
for all life is a great chain, the nature of which 
is known when we are showna single link of it.” 

This is a classic instance of a novel instructing 
you in how to read it, for Shamrock Tea—the same 
as The Pen Friend—constructs just such a chain, 
with Carson using colors instead of drops of water 
or fountain pens to reveal a universe populated by 
Christian saints and Roman gods, by his uncle Ce- 
lestine and his cousin Berenice, by unicorns and 
bees; Napoleon, Augustine and Oscar Wilde; by 
Holmes and his creator, Arthur Conan Doyle; by 
the fifteenth-century Dutch painter Jan van Eyck 
and the twentieth-century philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein; by the neighbors in the narrator’s 
fractious home of Belfast and the thousands of in- 
sane inhabitants of the Belgian town of Gheel. It’s 
amazing, frankly, to watch Carson assemble 101 
two-and-a-half-page chapters, each with a mind 
of its own, into a sensible, let alone a mischievous 
and often funny, narrative. He’s a magician, and 
indeed the titular tea is a trippy potion that allows 
Carson and his cousin to actually step into van 
Eyck’s famous Arnolfini Portrait; it also provides 
some hope, however drug-induced, of binding 
together the warring factions of Belfast. 

In his masterful Austerlitz, W. G. Sebald wrote 
of how night creatures, such as possums and 
raccoons, possess “strikingly large eyes, and the 
fixed inquiring gaze found in certain painters and 
philosophers who seek to penetrate the darkness 
which surrounds us purely by means of looking 
and thinking.” The insight is hardly new: that in 
the dark our eyes grow larger, struggling to make 
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connections between unseen objects; that in this 
struggle to see and understand, we create from 
our imaginations a whole new world. It also hap- 
pens to serve as a perfect summary of Carson's 
work. Sometimes we look and do not see. Sometimes 
we see what we want to believe. In Shamrock Tea 
Carson makes the point using a honeybee: “The 
seething comb of black and amber bodies seemed 
without purpose, but he knew that this was far 
from the case: by dancing, by touch, by scent, by 
the vibrations of their wings, bees communicated 
a map of the immediate nectar-bearing country- 
side.” And they do all this, Carson explains, with 
eyes that operate on “a high flicker-fusion fre- 
quency.’ In other words, their vision consists of 
“isolated frames connected by darkness.” It’s up 
to the bee, then, to connect the dots. 

Carson’s artistic vision is both poignant and 
challenging, but it’s also frustrating. What con- 
nects the dots—in The Pen Friend and in Sham- 
rock Tea—can sometimes seem arbitrary, shallow, 
even paranoid. Carson acknowledges the prob- 
lem in “The Queen’s Gambit” from Belfast Con- 
fetti. Complaining of Troubles-era pundits who 
reflexively reach for pre-determined narratives of 
oppression, he observes the large number 


Of Nines and Sixes: 1916, 1690, The Nine 
Hundred Years’ War whatever 

Or maybe we can go back to the Year Dot, 
the nebulous expanding brainwave 

Of the Big Bang, releasing us and It and 
everything into oblivion... 


The next line of Carson’s poem contains the 
words, in italics, “It’s so hard to remember, and so 
easy to forget,’ words from an old Billie Holiday 
song that also show up, in various forms, in The 
Pen Friend. Perhaps the Year Dot represents that 
moment when we all forget—but forget what? 
What is the truth that Catholics miss when they 
trace their grievance back to the Famine or to 
Cromwell? Or, put another way, when Protes- 
tants light bonfires on the anniversary of the 
Boyne, are their nines and sixes any less valid, 
any less paranoid, than when Carson finds 
meaning in the coincidence of recurring doves? 

Just as the best literature tells us how to read 
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it, so it tells us how to argue 
with it; it contains the germs 
of its own criticism. When 
reading Carson’s prose it’s 
easy to become impatient with 
the game of coincidences and 
connections. Gabriel receives 
a postcard inscribed with the 








words “It’s easy to remember’; 
on the reverse is pictured the Japanese hanging- 
scroll painting Two Dutchmen and Two Courte- 
sans. This helps him remember his and Nina’s 
first date (Dutch treat), a reverie that leads him 
to muse on her Dutch last name (once Bouwer, 
since changed to Bowyer), and her father Arie 
Bouwer, who served in the Dutch resistance dur- 
ing the Second World War and whose nom de 
guerre was Harry, a kind of hiding-in-plain-sight 
that provokes mention of Poe’s “The Purloined 
Letter.” Turns out Gabriel’s Merlin fountain pen 
is Dutch-made and colored like the plumage of 
the bird for which it was named, and oh, did you 
know that pen derives from the Latin penna for 
feather or quill? No wonder so many pens take 
the names of birds, just as Rolls Royce, during 
World War II, built engines for De Havilland 
Mosquito aircrafts and called them Merlin. And 
it was those Merlin-powered Mosquitoes that 
made forays over Europe, including a bombing 
run, ordered by a “Harry,” on the Dutch agency 
that filed identification cards. 

Carson quotes Edvard Munch: “We see with 
different eyes at different times. We see one thing 
in the morning, and another in the evening, and 
the way one views things depends on the mood 
were in.” Listening to music is much the same, as 
Carson, a traditional flute player, argues in Last 
Night’s Fun, his typically eccentric celebration of 
Irish music: “In any session of music, no one will 
hear the same thing: it will depend on context, 
on placement, on experience—whether or not 
youve heard the tune before, whether or not 
the person next to you knows the tune that you 
might only half-know.’ Meanwhile, Gabriel (the 
pen-collector) frequents an antique shop whose 
proprietor invents stories to explain the artifacts 
he sells, stories that change as the situations of 
objects shift. A watch and a pistol might combine 


for a breathless tale until the watch sells and a 
new backstory evolves. After all, “things in real 
life change all the time, even when they stay the 
same. Depends on the way you look at them.” 
And it’s from this antique dealer that Gabriel pur- 
chases L’Air du Temps, by Nina Ricci, the name- 
sake of Nina, whose actual name is Miranda but 
whom Gabriel for a while thought was Iris. 

Oh brother. Don’t get Gabriel started on 
Iris. The Greek god of rainbows. The iridescent 
plumage of a bird. The flower that in Ancient 
Egypt symbolized eloquence. The iridium tip of 
fountain-pen nibs. 

I suspect that readers either love this sort 
of thing or, more likely, find it wildly beside 
the point. After all, for a novel to be satisfying, 
shouldn’t it deliver character and plot, not erudi- 
tion? So who is Gabriel? And who is this woman 
he once loved, good old What’s Her Name? At 
times she doesn't feel real; she feels magical, 
caught between worlds. In the introduction to 
his translation of the ancient Irish epic The Tain, 
Carson notes that much of the story’s action oc- 
curs at fords: “In Irish mythology, streams and 
rivers are liminal zones between this world and 
the Otherworld...a metaphysical space, a portal 
and a barrier, a place of challenge.” The Belfast 
of Carson’s youth was such a place, partitioned 
as it was between Catholics and Protestants, and 
knowing this helps to explain Carson’s recurring 
interest in surveillance, ambiguous identities, 
borderlands, and crossings. In “Belfast Confetti,” 
the writer complains of the familiar “labyrinth” 
of dead-end streets—“Balaklava, Raglan, Inker- 
man, Odessa”—from which he can’t escape and 
where “every move is punctuated.” “What is / My 
name?” he wonders. “Where am I coming from? 
Where am I going? A fusillade of question marks.” 

These persistent questions, even confusions, 
of identity, while they may not satisfy all read- 
ers of The Pen Friend, are indeed the point. And 
they are intimately tied not just to geography 
and religious identity but to language itself. Like 
Gabriel’s, Carson’s father was a native English 
speaker who taught himself and Carson’s mother 
Irish, and then raised Carson and his siblings as 
native speakers. Carson learned English as a 
foreign language, but now, as he has repeatedly 


observed, it’s his Irish that feels foreign. Perhaps 
that’s why he has written so compellingly—as in 
his forewords to The Inferno of Dante Alighieri and 
The Midnight Court—on the subject of translation 
and, in particular, the translator’s imperative to 
patrol the border between languages. Carson’s 
rendition of Dante’s trip to hell sheds the terza 
rima and the Italian, but it is not, nor should it 
be, fully English lest it shed Dante as well. 
Writes the Irish poet Eavan Boland: 


a new language 

is a kind of scar 

and heals after a while 
into a passable imitation 
of what went before. 


She is referencing not the act of translation 
but the unprecedented (and remarkably speedy) 
process by which Ireland in the nineteenth cen- 
tury shed its native language for that of its colo- 
nial masters. The violence implicit in her image 
suggests a cultural rupture that’s everywhere in 
Carson's writing, just as it was everywhere in Car- 
son's youth. In Belfast, Irish marks you with the 
tri-colored tongue, its vowel-ish, guttural sounds 
revealing identity like the invisible writing bloom- 
ing to the surface. Of course, it was an identity 
that could get you killed, and Carson pere, who 
so actively embraced Irish, also spoke Esperanto, 
an invented language designed to overcome such 
Troubles. And yet the younger Carson never cot- 
toned to it. He seems to relish the in-between 
spaces. With a name half-Catholic, half-Protes- 
tant, he is content to hang out at the ford, to wade 
in the ambiguities, the almost possible. 

In the end, The Pen Friend is surprisingly 
effective as a novel. When a bomb goes off in 
a café, it showers the narrative with a kind of 
Belfast confetti, shrapnel-sharp questions that 
lend the story of Gabriel and Nina a new ur- 
gency. Still, to call The Pen Friend a novel per- 
haps misses the point. Carson is less interested 
in the trappings of character and plot than he 
is in the strange, often magical connections of 
language. They allow him to piece his Belfast 
back together, bit by bit, into something new. 

Just don’t get him started on pens. O 
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The Road to 
Enlightenment 


by Rayyan Al-Shawaf 


Nomad: From Islam to America, A Personal Journey 
Through the Clash of Civilizations, by Ayaan Hirsi Ali. 
Free Press, $27 


ae YY: it is true that what you say is in the 

Quran, but I disagree with it. Yes, you 
ask me to follow the example of the Prophet, 
but I believe that parts of his example are no 
longer valid.” That, rather than submission (the 
literal translation of “Islam”) is the defiant re- 
sponse Ayaan Hirsi Ali urges Muslims to adopt 
when faced with their religion’s discriminatory, 
misogynistic, and even murderous exhortations. 
Not for Hirsi Ali the elaborate apologetics that 
aim to obscure, water down, or simply ignore 
those passages in the Quran and Hadith that 
promote bigotry and violence. This forthright 
and brave approach—Hirsi Ali has received 
death threats and lives with bodyguards—distin- 
guishes Nomad from a slew of books pretending 
that controversial aspects of Islam stem exclu- 
sively from misinterpretation. 

Somali-born Hirsi Ali, a former member of 
parliament in the Netherlands, was raised Mus- 
lim but is now an atheist. Her first book, The 
Caged Virgin, was a collection of essays, and her 
second, Infidel, a memoir. Nomad, though largely 
a memoir, combines elements of both earlier 
books. The author recounts episodes from her 
life in several countries—including the US, her 
new home—but also contemplates troubling Is- 
lamic teachings, analyzes the danger inherent in 
the uncritical attitude of most Muslims to the 
Quran, and proposes ways to better integrate 
Muslims into Western societies. This intellec- 
tual aspect of the book proves more substantive 
than the personal reminiscences, even those— 
such as reconciliation with her dying father— 
that are undeniably poignant. 

Nevertheless, in confronting Islam’s position 
on women and tackling Muslim immigrants’ dif- 
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ficulties with finances, the 
author sometimes stumbles. 


AUTHOR OFTHE NEW YORK TIMES 
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For example, she seems un- 
aware that the Quran allows 
a measure of financial inde- 
pendence for women. There 
are also contradictions; Hirsi 
Ali is pro-choice on the issue 
of abortion, but laments that aon 
some Muslim women choose to abe a ica 
rather than give birth to a daughter. This lack of 
consistency, together with an apparent noncha- 
lance about abortion when practiced by Western 
women, is disconcerting. 

Hirsi Ali believes that a tolerant Islam is nec- 
essarily based on sophistry, given all the violent 
passages in the Quran and Hadith. But she en- 
courages believers in a Christianity based on 
love and compassion to convert Muslims for no 
reason other than the desirability of love and 
compassion. She does not establish whether 
such a humane interpretation of Christianity is 
doctrinally tenable, even though this is the very 
standard by which she decides that a tolerant 
Islam is dishonest. 

Finally, Hirsi Ali sometimes conflates Islam 
and Somali culture, and generalizes about 
Muslims, both tendencies having manifested 
themselves in The Caged Virgin and Infidel. Such 
sloppiness creates an opening through which 
apologists for Islam can reiterate the simplistic 
claim that the religion is fair and just, but some- 
times corrupted by culture. 

These deficiencies detract from, but do not 
derail, Hirsi Ali’s criticisms of Islam. They do 
not seriously impinge on her welcome reproof 
of multiculturalism and that variant of Western 
feminism that overlooks the subjugation of Mus- 
lim women. Moreover, Nomad furthers Hirsi Ali’s 
contention that the Islamic world needs an En- 
lightenment. And the author is modest enough to 
point to an endeavor undertaken by others as per- 
haps the most likely catalyst. That would be the 
work of scholars detailing the historical origins 
and evolution of the Quran, a project that may 
create the all-important “possibility of legitimate, 
individual, critical review of Islamic dogma’ on 
the part of Muslims themselves. O 
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Citizens of London, by Lynne Olson. 
Random House, $28 
The politician and diplomat John Gilbert Winant is 
an almost forgotten figure in American history yet, 
along with Edward R. Murrow and Averell Harriman, 
he was instrumental in bringing about the alliance 
between Great Britain and the US during World War 
II. Olsen, in her extraordinary well-written book, 
hopes to revive interest in Winant’s indispensable 
role in wartime England as well as his accomplish- 
ments serving President Franklin Roosevelt during 
the New Deal. Drawing on primary sources and an 
extensive bibliography, Olsen, a former Moscow cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press, has written a 
riveting behind-the scenes political and social history 
of the alliance, and the wartime rivalries between 
both countries. The narrative is told from the per- 
spective of Winant, Murrow, and Harriman, each of 
whom played an important role in convincing a cau- 
tious President Roosevelt and a skeptical American 
public that Great Britain was worth saving, at a time 
when Britain appeared to be Hitler’s next victim, 
and an isolationist US Congress feared any form of 
intervention that might lead to war. Winant, who 
succeeded the appeasement-minded Joseph Ken- 
nedy as Ambassador to Great Britain in 1940, quickly 
earned a place in the hearts of the British people, 
assuring them as they endured German air raids that 
America would inevitably come to their assistance. 
Murrow, covering the “Blitz” from London, used 
his news broadcasts to urge the American public to 
support Great Britain, and Harriman, as Roosevelt’s 
Lend-Lease administrator, played an important role 
in smoothing over the fragile relationship between 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
—Jack Fischel 


Empire of Liberty: A History of the Early Republic, 
1789-1815, by Gordon S. Wood. Oxford, $35 

This history of the United States from the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution until the end of the War of 
1812 synthesizes an astounding amount of research. 
All facets of American life are covered, from foreign 
relations to the Supreme Court to western expan- 
sion to the role of women. Such a broad and compre- 
hensive work defies easy summary or encapsulation. 
However, one interpretive theme stands out more 
than others: the rise of what Wood calls “the mid- 


dling class” in the wake of the Revolution. This social 
change, he argues, helps explain the rise and fall of 
the first party system. The Federalists declined in po- 
litical power because they still looked at the world 
in older terms; they thought that society should be 
ordered along the lines of a meritocracy or a natu- 
ral aristocracy. While this view enjoyed support in 
the early years of the republic, the expansion of the 
middling class rendered it less persuasive. As Wood 
notes, “not only were the middling people popular- 
izing America’s culture, but they were as well creat- 
ing the country’s sense of identity, even its sense of 
nationhood.” Wood describes how changing social 
conditions in the quarter of a century following rati- 
fication of the Constitution necessitated the reinter- 
pretation and reformulation of the political system 
laid down in that document. Americans of all classes 
struggled to define and make sense of the Consti- 
tution in the light of an emerging social order the 
Founders had not foreseen. This theme, of course, 
makes up but a small part of Wood’s work, which 
reads so smoothly and quickly that one may forget it 
is nearly eight hundred pages long. 

—Peter Leubke 


John Marshall: Writings, edited by Charles Hobson. 
Library of America, $40 

In the orgy of anxious narcissism that has marked 
America’s recent, self-congratulatory fascination 
with the Founding Fathers, few figures have been 
left unmolested by the multitudinous scribblers 
eager to complement our self-regard. John Marshall 
is the greatest among these lucky few. This is dou- 
bly ironic: First, Marshall’s influence on the young 
United States, through his thirty-four year tenure 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, was vast; 
his greatest innovation on the Court—the idea of 
judicial review, the idea that the Federal judiciary 
has the right and even the duty to assess laws for 
their compatibility with our Constitution—is so pro- 
found as to be like gravity: noticeable only by the 
most strenuous imaginative effort to conceive of our 
world without it. Second, in his own time, Marshall 
was partly responsible for an anxious spasm of hagi- 
ography like our own. (Two generous excerpts of his 
Life of George Washington are included here, in case 
anyone wishes to compare recent efforts with their 
distinguished antecedents.) But what a blessing to 
have this collection. It includes not only excerpts of 
his Life of Washington, a generous sample of his let- 
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ters, and a few of his early speeches, but also a broad 
selection of the opinions he wrote as Chief Justice. 
This is what the Library of America is made for: 
a careful distillation of one remarkable American 
whose influence and intellect was made palpable by 
the power of his pen. 

—Charles Mathewes 


Life Flows On in Endless Song: Folk Songs 
and American History, by Robert V. Wells. 
Illinois, $25 paper 
The author, a historian by profession and lover of folk 
song by lifelong habit, has combined vocation and 
avocation in this lively work about the connections 
between folk ballads and the times and personal 
experiences that gave rise to them. The book is ar- 
ranged by theme—love gone wrong, war, slavery, 
religion, labor, and hard times, to name but a few. 
To illuminate these topics, the lyrics to numerous 
traditional songs are provided, and they speak most 
eloquently about their subject matter. No amount 
of scholarly commentary could add much, and it is 
to the author’s credit that he refrains from trying, 
allowing the words themselves to speak. In addi- 
tion, a separate chapter focuses on Huddie Ledbet- 
ter and Woody Guthrie, two of the iconic names of 
the genre. Wells writes lucidly although some might 
think that such an engrossing topic merits a more 
foot-stomping or emotionally engaging treatment. It 
is, however, blessedly free of the jargon that renders 
many a work of criticism nearly unreadable. Those 
who consider folk song at its best to be the purest 
form of social history will thoroughly enjoy this book. 
—Lou Tanner 


The Long Shadow of the Civil War: Southern 

Dissent and Its Legacies, by Victoria E. Bynum. 

North Carolina, $35 

Bynum considers the histories of Southern Union- 
ists during the Civil War and its aftermath. Choosing 
families as her focus, she finds that for unionists like 
Newt Knight, of the Free State of Jones fame, and 
Warren Collins of Texas, loyalty to family came be- 
fore any abstract political loyalty to the Confederacy. 
When faced with repression from Confederate au- 
thorities, Knight and the Collinses turned against the 
Confederacy and allied with other disaffected people, 
both black and white, to protect their families from 
conscription and impressments. The “multiracial 
communities” which emerged from these wartime 
alliances left long legacies in the postwar South. 
Bynum substantiates her general claim that recover- 
ing the stories of these families dispels the notion 
of a monolithic white South dedicated to the Con- 
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federacy. Acknowledging these communities and 
their own civil wars adds to the complexity of our 
understanding of the South. Knight and Collins can 
stand as heroes of a different kind of imagined South, 
one where whites rejected a slaveholder’s republic. 
Bynum maps a road that few took, but the evocative 
stories of these families demand notice. 

—Peter Luebke 


FICTION 





The Ask: A Novel, by Sam Lipsyte. FSG, $25 
In his fourth book, the brilliant satirical novel The 
Ask, Sam Lipsyte dares his language to perform out- 


rageously. He knows well how to chisel merciless _ 


and misbehaving sentences. For example, America 


did not merely win the Cold War, it “dick-smacked ~ 


the Soviets.” And the fall of the Soviet Union was 
not merely “the death of analog,” but “the begin- 
ning of aggressively marketed nachos.” Lipsyte’s 
antihero Milo Burke is a donut-munching onanist, 
a failed artist-cum-university fundraiser, and a cuck- 
olded family man—in other words, an Everyman. 
To save his job, he must land the Big Give from his 
old college buddy Purdy, who uses Milo to liaison 
with Purdy’s illegitimate son, the double-amputee 
Iraqi war vet Don Charboneau. Don is aggravated 
and angry: “Vasquez was right ahead of us and I saw 


her head explode off her neck, about three seconds - 
before our Humvee blew off. I bet you really care.” — 


In the end, the sad undercurrent of this otherwise 


hilarious satire describes our cultural failures. In our - 


insanely infodemic world, everything from war to en- 
vironmentalism, from natural childbirth to enlight- 
enment itself has become a product—like nachos. 
And still the money’s in the wrong hands and our 
attention’s in the wrong direction. In other words, 
our most vital stories, those not tidily market ready, 
go unheard. Nevertheless, Lipsyte has found a way to 


make his riotous narrative music ring out. His star is — 


rising, his song worth hearing. 


The Autobiography of Fidel Castro, by Norberto 

Fuentes, translated by Anna Kushner. Norton, $27.95 
This abridged translation of the original two-volume 
faux autobiography is fascinating reading from virtu- 
ally any perspective. If the dictionary had a picture 
aside the Spanish anatomical term, cojones, it should 
be of Fidel Castro. Whether one is interested in Cas- 
tro’s sexual adventures, his style of governance, his 
relationship to Che Guevara, or how he managed to 
dance—and survive—while caught between Kennedy 


—Paul Charles Griffin 


and Khrushchev in the missile crisis, one will find 
a historic figure in fresh perspective. But the reader 
can never quite dismiss this persistent intruding 
thought: this book is fiction—Fuentes is not Fidel 
Castro even though he writes as if he were. But after 
acknowledging that fact, how much of the book is 
“fictional-false” and how much is “truth” anchored in 
Fuentes’s personal relationship with Castro, his own 
participation in many of the events recounted, or on 
good judgment arising from his obviously diligent 
historical and documentary research? Most readers 
will conclude that this first person fiction is a blend 
of all these. This fake autobiography may be more 
truthful, insightful, and “true” than if Castro wrote 
it himself. For those caught up in the idea of a Cuban 
role in John F. Kennedy’s assassination, the book of- 
fers little new information, but it seems plausible that 
Castro was more preoccupied with trying to avoid 
his own assassination than planning someone else’s. 
Whether it is true, as Castro claims, that there were 
more than six hundred attempts on his life, there is 
no doubt that his longevity is a political and personal 
miracle. For those particularly interested in the US- 
Cuba relationship through the years, there are some 
surprising and intriguing anecdotes. And, as in all 
of history, key choices could have made differently. 
Many opportunities for a more fruitful relationship 
with the US were lost, and since this is told ostensibly 
from Castro's point of view, he places the blame on 
fumbling and incompetence in the US government. 

—Richard C. Collins 


Parrot & Olivier in America, by Peter Carey. 

Knopf, $26.95 

There is a Rabelaisian adventure in this ambitious, 
unfulfilling novel that keeps promising to make its 
rude and unruly presence known but never quite 
does. In Carey’s deftly researched picaresque, he 
fictionalizes Alexis de Tocqueville, the chroni- 
cler of early America, as Olivier de Garmont, the 
somewhat spoiled child of nobles who survived the 
French Revolution but never got over it. Learning is 
Olivier’s religion (“My lungs were clogged, my heart 
was disturbed, but my Latin declensions must still 
be learned.”), but when he sets off for the bustling 
backwater of America, he comes close to discovering 
a new one. Carey tells Olivier’s story half from his 
stiff-necked blueblood’s perspective and half from 
that of a quizzical older servant, Parrot, the bastard 
child of an English printer, who ran afoul of the law 
some years back and has actually been employed to 
spy on Olivier. They make an odd couple, Carey’s al- 
ternating streams making clear the two don’t know 
each other well at all, and each experiences the 


democratic new world in entirely different ways. The 
scenes are scrupulously detailed and filled with many 
pointed little comic episodes. (If you want to learn 
about eighteenth century book printing, this is the 
place.) But Carey’s prose quickly founders due to a 
murky, wayward plot that never catches fire. 
—Chris Barsanti 


POETRY 





Lucifer at the Starlite, by Kim Addonizio. 
Norton, $23.95 
In Addonizio’s fifth collection, “The gods are rinsing 
their just-boiled pasta / in a colander, which is why 
/ it is humid and fitfully raining / down here in the 
steel sink of mortal life.” All the critics make similes 
for Addonizio: her poems are like “a runaway train 
under perfect control” (Thomas Lux), like “driv- 
ing down a deserted road, late at night, and hear- 
ing a song on the radio so good you just have to pull 
over” (Martin Espada), “like swallows of cold, grassy 
white wine” (Booklist), like “house parties with the 
doors thrown open,” (San Francisco). While it’s true 
that Addonizio is a poet of prodigiously racy talent, 
the similes abound because no one seems to know 
exactly what to say, with literal meaning, about a 
poet who is both pushing the boundaries of the art 
of modern love and ending up, at the last, neither 
pointedly funny nor actually affecting. Many poems 
troll undercurrents of global catastrophe—the war 
in Iraq, Hurricane Katrina, the Asian tsunami of 
2004—and these poems end up feeling overly work- 
shopped, rather than the product of a particular and 
scintillating self. Addonizio’s talent comes across 
when she upsets her rhythm. When she creates a 
syntax of surprise, these poems can sing: “Instead, 
/ clean sweat & grapefruit, how you greeted // every 
dog on the street, puppy, / & how once I knelt, my 
mouth fastened // to you.” 

—Lilah Hegnauer 


Nox, by Anne Carson, New Directions, $29.95 

The experience of reading Anne Carson’s Nox is as 
tactilely pleasing as it is emotionally engaging. In an 
attempt to cope with the death of her brother, Carson 
has created a collage of artifacts—piecing together 
typewritten prose with handwritten scribblings 
and family photographs. The manuscript, housed 
in a box, is a single accordion-folded sheet, which 
the reader must unfurl slowly, page by page—it be- 
comes clear that Carson aims to school her reader 
in patience when deciphering texts. She opens with 
Catullus’s elegy to his brother in the original Latin, 
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and then throughout the text defines each word of 
the poem. She describes the frustrating process: “I 
came to think of translating as a room . . . where 
one gropes for the light switch.” By interspersing 
personal narrative with the Latin original, Carson 
disorients her reader, causing as much uncertainty 
in the experience of reading as there is in the act of 
translation. Nox testifies not only to the impossibil- 
ity of faithful translation—whether that of a foreign 
tongue or of personal experience—but also to Car- 
son’s refusal to cease trying. After explaining that the 
Greek root of the word “history” means “to ask,” she 
states, “It is when you are asking about something 
that you realize you yourself have survived it, and so 
you must carry it, or fashion it into a thing that car- 
ries itself.” While Nox’s narrative may never perfectly 
translate Carson’s loss, it succeeds as an evocative 
artifact of personal history. 

—Kate Ringo 


Pierce the Skin: Collected Poems, 1982-2007, 
by Henri Cole. FSG, $25 
Few poets of our time have so insistently mined such 
expansive, often times jarring meanings from life’s 
familiarities as Henri Cole. “I don’t want words to 
sever me from reality. / I don’t want to need them,” he 
writes in “Gravity and Center,’ and indeed his career 
as represented by Pierce the Skin is one that has gen- 
erally moved, a la James Wright, from the formally 
florid to the syntactically and rhetorically blunt. The 
presence of both styles in this collection is in itself 
quite remarkable and indicative of a formal dexter- 
ity rarely found in contemporary American poetry. 
It is Cole’s ability—like that of his acknowledged 
master Elizabeth Bishop— to make the reader see 
the familiar as anything but familiar and to deftly 
stage scenes in which “the banal shatters everything.” 
As Cole writes in “Mask,” with characteristically de- 
ceptive candor and perhaps also with stylistic self- 
reflexivity, “ordinary life had come as far as it would, 
/ like a silver arrow hitting cypress.” And if Cole has 
already more-or-less arrived at the last stop of his 
stylistic trajectory, wherein language becomes less 
self-conscious, and direct statement stands as a con- 
sistent, healthy offset to the indulgences of descrip- 
tion, that ride as captured by Pierce the Skin stands as 
a major event in contemporary poetry. 

—Steve Barbaro 


Toxic Flora, by Kimiko Hahn. Norton, $24.95 

In her eighth collection, Hahn extracts beauty from 
the specific, the scientific, in poems inspired by ar- 
ticles from the “Science Times” section of the New 
York Times. In the section which lists each poem’s 
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corresponding article, Hahn says that one of her 
“challenges was to live up to [the authors’] own 
gorgeous and urgent writings.” The overall tone is 
factual, dispassionate, and impersonal, but the end- 
ings tend to subvert that objective distance. Nearly 
every poem ends with a turn—a narrative tidbit, a 
personal reference, a human connection, or a daring 
generalization. In “Aepyornis Maximus,” the extinc- 
tion of the elephant bird is compared to “the way 
my first marriage feels like someone else’s colony 
/ in someone else’s fervent geography.” Describing 
the Madagascan moth, which lands on the magpie 
when it is asleep and drinks its tears, “Sustenance” 
ends with a personal connection: “A darling friend 
profoundly understands / since she makes her liveli- 
hood exacting pain.” In ethology, a discipline where 
anthropomorphism is a sin, where affective language 
such as “children” or “parents” is discouraged, the 
links that Hahn draws feel like small rebellions. Such 
sudden glimpses we get of the speaker, of the mind 
behind the facts, are what make the poems more 
than condensations of the longer articles. Over 
time, these revelations add up, and Hahn's familiar 
themes emerge—the brutality of family and the way 
language and ritual disguise bloody realities. An in- 
terlude lists descriptions of sexual cannibalism, from 
the most emotionless (“an evolutionary advantage 
to being eaten”) to the least (“complicit in their own 
deaths”). Toxic Flora is performed on such a finely 
tuned scale, with such discipline, that each tiny de- 
viation from the overall tone can be recognized as an 
emotional earthquake. 

—Wanling Su 


Unincorporated Persons in the Late Honda Dynasty, 

by Tony Hoagland. Graywolf, $15 paper 

Hoagland’s fourth full-length collection provides 
an imagistic manual of our cultural moment, from 
the plight of Britney Spears to the current economic 
crisis. In these poems, mass-produced and manufac- 


tured objects become highly personal, as he show- — 


cases the human tendency to instill possessions with 


sentimental value. He avows, “One could probably 
explain the whole world in terms of Plastic.” Later in — 
this poem, entitled simply “Plastic,” he reveals the — 


heart of his project, wielding a toothbrush as muse 
and asking, “And what about plastic that has become 
dear to you? / Personal plastic?” Hoagland does not, 
however, give preferential treatment to this wor- 
ship of the manmade but instead parallels it to the 
more traditional meditations on pastoral beauty. In 
“Field Guide,” he recalls a dragonfly alighting on a 
feather and quietly equates this to the practice of a 
benevolent library book reader: “I mention this in 


the same way / that I fold the corner of a page // in 
certain library books, / so that the next reader will 
know // where to look for the good parts.” The pages 
of Hoagland’s book are home to forty-six poems, all 
of which deserve to be dog-eared, and Hoagland, a 
true cultural distillery, situates his readers firmly in 
the present—pointing out the animals, pop stars, and 
physical materials that compose his world—with the 
taxonomic precision of a field guide editor and the 
eloquent yet biting tongue of a poet. 

—Kate Ringo 


NONFICTION 





Mark Twain's Book of Animals, edited by Shelley 
Fisher Fishkin. California, $27.50 

Mark Twain thought Darwin had it wrong: instead 
of man ascending from the lower animals, Twain be- 
lieved in “the Descent of Man from the Higher Ani- 
mals.” Known for his folksy humor, Twain also had 
a savage streak that attacked the stupidities of the 
human race and the cruelties of God, their maker. 
Twain grew up among animals, and never got over 
the day he shot a songbird for no reason beyond 
boyishness. As an adult, he surrounded himself with 
cats, remarking, “If man could be crossed with the 
cat, it would improve man, but it would deteriorate 
the cat.” His stories and sketches constantly depict 
animals and excoriate the injuries human beings 
impose on them. Later, Twain became a leader in 
animal protection organizations, especially those op- 
posed to vivisection. This carefully selected anthol- 
ogy draws on fifty years of his writings from the 1850s 
to 1910, from both published and unpublished works. 
He first achieved fame in 186 5 with his “Jim Smiley 
and His Jumping Frog,” where a cheat does ina gam- 
bler using an innocent frog. Twain had no illusions 
about some animals, especially the camel and the 
various flies that make people miserable. Three anti- 
vivisectionist pieces are the most harrowing. Shelley 
Fishkin puts all these works and issues into context 


in an introduction and afterword. Barry Moser’s in- 
cisive wood engravings make it clear that the animals 
have no illusions about us. 

—Don Fry 


The Shallows: What the Internet is Doing to Our 
Brains, by Nicholas Carr. Norton, $26.95 
Carr ventures into cyberspace and reaches a gloomy 
conclusion: “as we come to rely on computers to me- 
diate our understanding of the world, it is our own 
intelligence that flattens into artificial intelligence.” 
We can’t concentrate, think deeply, or even achieve 
empathy and compassion. Augmenting our humanity 
actually erodes it. Expanding an essay published in 
the Atlantic (“Is Google Making Us Stupid?”), Carr 
poses his problem then detours into a familiar his- 
tory of information technology and neuroscience. 
Central to his eventual argument is neuroplasticity: 
our brains change in response to repeated actions 
and tool usage. Neuroplasticity ensures that “Lw] 
ith the exception of alphabets and number systems, 
the Net may well be the single most powerful mind- 
altering technology that has ever come into general 
use.” In the internet’s vast, gossipy electronic agora, 
we always want to know what’s happening or seek 
advice. That on-line behavior alters our neurons, 
and these new mental habits persist off-line. We can 
filter information rapidly but can’t relax our minds 
or sustain contemplation. Bodies of knowledge and 
experience fracture into information. Institutions 
such as Google reinforce the idea of the world as data 
and our minds as supervisors of search engines, fur- 
ther entrenching the new “intellectual ethic.” That 
newly hegemonic ethic shapes even Carr’s much 
needed critique—his “Digression” chapters pursue 
tangents like a web surfer clicking hyperlinks. He 
skims information and ideas from neuroscience and 
media studies, but doesn’t immerse his argument in 
the depth of any discipline. Though his depiction of 
“The Shallows” of contemporary thought is astute, it 
could go deeper still. 

—Mark Shively Meier 
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FROM THE VQR VAULT: IRAN 


66 During the recent dispute between Iran and its Brit- 
ish oil company, so much attention was paid to oil, 
and to the diplomatic aspects of the quarrel, that its 
social repercussions slipped from sight. Actually, the 
dispute was of great sociological importance, since the 
Iranian working class depends, for betterment of the 
dreadful conditions in which it lives under Iranian man- 
agement, upon a steady flow of oil revenue into the 
national treasury. Yet when Iran's eccentric premier, 
Dr. Mossadegh, came to the United States to pres- 
ent his country’s case to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, he was, for most people, a hero. He 
was not the jeopardizer of his country’s main source of 
income, but the skilled diplomat who had eased Britain 
out of an unduly profitable investment; he was also the 
photogenic wizard (he did well on television) who had 
cajoled the Security Council into erasing the British 

complaint from its agenda.” 
—Flizabeth Monroe, “Lessons from Iran” (Winter 1952) 
http://var.me/gt2 


66 While Iran was continuously in serious economic 
crisis, the Shah, on his visit to the United States in 1962, 
gave the impression that he was in the main interested 
in securing more military aid. But the communiqué is- 
sued by the Shah and the late President Kennedy at 
the end of the visit shows that Washington's change 
of emphasis from military build-up to socio-economic 
development in countries such as Iran was not without 
effect on the Shah. It stated in part that the two heads 
of state ‘agreed on the necessity for acceleration of 
economic development in lran and the need for con- 
tinual external assistance to Iran to enable that country 
to pursue the goals of its economic development.” 
—R. K. Ramazani, “The Changing United States 
Policy in the Middle East” (Summer 1964) 
http://vqr.me/64j 


46 |n April 1980, a ‘Blue Light’ strike force rescue team 
attempted to extract the American hostages then held 
in the lranian Foreign Ministry building and in the mas- 
sive American Embassy compound—an area the size 
of the Washington, D.C. Mall. The effort, according to 
Washington sources, would have involved six Egyp- 
tian-based ‘Black Watch’ C130 gunships (according 
to pilots, these planes were actually to be over Tehran 
the night of the abortive mission). ‘Puff-the-Magic- 
Dragon,’ helicopter gunships, F-14 and A-6 fighter 
planes were also part of the plan to lay down awesome 


sheets of suppressive fire. Iranian casualties were fig- 
ured to be substantial; and perhaps, it was hoped, the 

Khomeini government would fall.” 
—James A. Nathan, “Zbigscam” (Spring 1981) 
http://var.me/d8r 


66 A country like Iran, inviting authority, requires a wise 
ruler who can distinguish between authority and sup- 
pression. It also requires wisdom on the part of other 
governments which would deal intelligently and sensi- 
tively with it... Perhaps this dilemma was unresolv- 
able, but one wishes that both sides to the U.S.-lran 
relationship had been more sensitively aware of the 
dilemma and more perceptive, skillful, and resolute in 
their approach to it.” 
—Smith Simpson, “Iran and the United States: 
What Went Wrong” (Summer 1983) 
http://var.me/dy4 


66 Three weeks after a Reagan administration official 
told Congress that the U.S. was pressing its allies to 
embargo Iran, the seventh shipment of arms—consist- 
ing of 500 TOW missiles—arrived in Tehran. Iran's dis- 
sidents and émigrés overseas were encouraged by the 
CIA to overthrow the Khomeini regime. But the CIA, in 
order to establish itself with some lranian ‘moderates, 
passed on reliable information to lran regarding Soviet 
penetration of the same Iranian opposition groups, 
many of whom were, in turn, rounded up and executed 
on the basis of our intelligence.” 
—James A. Nathan, “Decisions in the 
Land of Pretend” (Winter 1989) 
http://var.me/36b 


66 Until recently, Washington and Tehran had struck 
something like a cordial, working relationship in Herat. 
The Iranians were grateful that the Taliban, with whom 
they almost went to war, had been defeated, and many 
of the anti-laliban warlords in the Northern Alliance 
supported by the Americans were already being bank- 
rolled by the Iranian government. The first few years 
of the American venture in Afghanistan gave the im- 
pression that Iran and the United States might be able 
to play nice. Strange friendships develop in wartime. 
But last spring, a series of events gave reason to re- 
consider.” 
—Nicholas Schmidle, “Democracy 
Is Not a Postcard” (Winter 2008) 
http://vgr.me/nv7 


Read the full articles at www.vqronline.org 
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media, this book is an 
intelligent and knowledgeable work on a traumatic 
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The documentary photographer Jack Combs has 
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with lying and with 
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dealt with the two themes 
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done quite what Jay does. 
He gives us an erudite survey of much of the litera- 
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possible that this is Jay’s best book.” 
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The Price of the Paperless Revolution 


W e hiked along a twisting, curse-worthy 
trail down the craggy face of Browns- 
berg plateau, hacking our way toward Witi 
Creek. I had been told by the administrators of 
the Central Suriname Nature Reserve that many 
of the waterways that snaked through the coun- 
try’s only national park on the northern edge of 
the Amazon were dotted with illegal gold mines, 
but I wanted to see for myself. The miners—still 
known as pork-knockers from the era when they 
survived in the bush on salt pork and scrabbled 
cutbanks with pickaxes and pans—now worked 
with bulldozers and backhoes, hydro cannons 
and towering sluices, and employed a mercury 
separation process that was steadily poisoning 
the tributaries of the Suriname River. I followed 
my guide, crisscrossing the creek, ducking under 
downed limbs and fording at shallows, until we 
came to a sudden shaft of sunlight. We stepped 
from the trees onto the lip of a road ripped 
through the forest and picked our way up the 
muddy ruts to an open expanse the size of a foot- 
ball stadium. Gravel piles, some more than ten 
feet high, were heaped all around. We scrambled 
up one to see giant pools filled with stagnant 
water turned emerald by contaminants. The Su- 
rinamese government estimates that more than 
one hundred fifty square miles of its virgin rain- 
forest have been leveled and more than three- 
quarters of the native fish species extirpated by 
such mining—and for what? 

The answer surprised me. Though a high per- 
centage of illegally mined gold still goes toward 


making jewelry, the real growth market is in the 
manufacture of modern electronics—computer 
CPUs, card edge connectors, USB cables. And 
it’s not just gold. There's lead and tin in circuit 
boards and solder, copper in wiring and inte- 
grated circuits, lithium in rechargeable batteries, 
and nickel and iron in the structural compo- 
nents and bodies of most computers, televisions, 
and cell phones. Such demand for these metals 
naturally drives their rapid extraction—often in 
economically depressed countries where min- 
ers work under dangerous conditions, use envi- 
ronmentally devastating methods, and toil for 
the benefit of dictators and military strongmen. 
These facts are especially troubling as we hurtle 
toward the new age of paperless publication and 
the swift rise of the electronic reader. 

In July, Amazon.com revealed that sales of 
e-books were now outstripping the sales of 
hardcover books, with the possibility that their 
sales will double that of hardcovers by the end 
of the year. With the appearance of Apple’s iPad 
in April—and its stunning sales of four million 
units in its first four months—Barnes & Noble 
dropped the price of its Nook e-reader and Ama- 
zon announced the release of a cheaper version 
of its Kindle in July. Each of these companies 
is expected to unveil souped-up and cheaper 
e-readers in time for Christmas. All of which 
has media gurus heralding this as the year that 
publishing will finally go paperless—and trum- 
peting that change as the latest step in the green- 
ing up of American consumerism. 


But the New York Times recently calculated 
that the environmental impact of a single 
e-reader—factoring in the use of minerals, 
water, and fossil fuels along the manufacturing 
process—is roughly the same as fifty books. At 
first that sounds encouraging; after all, even the 
smallest personal library contains fifty volumes. 
But the real problems come in lifespan. At pres- 
ent, the average e-reader is used less than two 
years before it is replaced. That means that the 
nearly ten million e-readers expected to be in 
use by next year would have to supplant the sales 
of 250 million new books—not used or rare edi- 
tions, 250 million new books—each year just to 
come out footprint-neutral. Considering the fact 
that the Association of American Publishers es- 
timates that the combined sales of all books in 
America (adult books, children’s books, text- 
books, and religious works) amounted to fewer 
than 25 million copies last year, we have already 
increased the environmental impact of reading 
by tenfold. Moreover, it takes almost exactly fifty 
times as much fossil fuel production to power 
an iPad for the hours it takes to read a book as 
it would take to read the same book on paper by 
electric light. 

By some estimates, small electronics already 
account for more global carbon emissions than 
the airline industry, and the wave of new hand- 
held and portable devices—from smartphones 
to laptops to e-readers—stand poised to wreak 
untold havoc, much of it in developing nations. 
For this issue, we have sent writers and photog- 
raphers to locations around the world to docu- 
ment the impact of artisanal, small-scale, and 
industrial mining. Matthew Power and Fabio 
Cuttica visit the Uyuni salt flats in Bolivia, where 
President Evo Morales dreams that lithium de- 
posits will turn his country into a world power. 
Delphine Schrank and Mark Craemer travel to 
the Bisie tin mine in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, where a tent city of workers collect 
ore by hand to fuel a never-ending civil war. 
Louie Palu photographs the hard rock mines of 
Quebec and Ontario, where generations of min- 
ers—and their families—have been exposed to 
unspeakable health hazards. Annie Murphy and 
Rodrigo Llano venture to the Atacama Desert in 
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northern Chile where the Gaby copper mine is 
literally burying a way of life. Jessica Benko and 
Bear Guerra go to the Peruvian Amazon, where 
gold mines—very much like those I saw in Su- 
riname—threaten the health of the forest and 
the people who live there. J. Malcolm Garcia and 
Darren McCollester journey to Kosovo, where a 
community of displaced Roma have been relo- 
cated onto the tailings of the Trep¢a lead mine— 
with heartbreaking consequences. Nathaniel 
Miller looks at the Berkeley Pit in Butte, Mon- 
tana, a toxic reminder of the long-term effects 
of mining metals like copper. Allison Joyce takes 
us to the coalfields of Jharia in India, where the 
majority of the coal is harvested that fuels the 
electronics industry of South Asia and powers 
the call centers at the heart of tech support. 
Last but not least, Elliott D. Woods weighs the 
real prospects for Afghanistan’s mining future 
against a leaked Pentagon document estimating 
that more than atrillion dollars’ worth of miner- 
als lay locked in the mountains there. 

Taken together, these essays reveal the hid- 
den price of the paperless revolution. Every 
MacBook and iPad, every Kindle and Droid 
contains the labor of hundreds of invisible work- 
ers, uncounted lives foreshortened by poisoned 
water and air, and a landscape permanently 
scarred by our voracious scavenging. No matter 
how sleek and earth-friendly these devices may 
appear, they rise from the dirt and are mined 
with sweat and with blood. This is not to say 
that our information age is inherently bad. The 
protests after last year’s elections in Iran were 
largely organized over Twitter and documented 
via YouTube. Across Africa, farmers are using 
smartphones to access daily market prices via 
the Internet, assuring fairer compensation for 
their crops. This summer our government used 
Facebook to enlist and organize volunteers for 
the cleanup of the Gulf oil spill. But in our rush 
to embrace the new—the smaller, the faster, the 
more powerful—we must not confuse revolu- 
tionary products with revolutions in produc- 
tion. We must not forget that even in this age 
of enlightenment, much of the world remains 
stooped in black tunnels, tracing veins deeper 
into darkness. O 
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T SOME POINT in their twenty- 
one-hour sojourn in the Sea of 
Tranquility, Buzz Aldrin and Neil 
Armstrong turned from snapping 





pictures and gathering moon rocks to gaze up 
at the swirling blue marble of Earth, shining 
in the blackness a quarter million miles away. 
A bit below the Equator a cloudless patch re- 
vealed the reddish-brown pattern of a mountain 
range—the Andes, presumably—and nestled in 
their midst, winking like a coin in a well, was 
a brilliant patch of white. Armstrong at first 
mistook the spot for a glacier, but later realized 
that what he had seen was the last remnant of 
a vast inland sea, evaporated away over millen- 
nia into the world’s largest salt flat, the Salar de 
Uyuni, spreading at twelve thousand feet along 
the edge of the Bolivian Altiplano. Today, the 
Salar’s almost perfect flatness is used by NASA 
to calibrate the orbital altitude of earth obser- 
vation satellites, making them precise enough 
to measure the retreat of polar ice to within an 
inch. Years after the moon landing, Armstrong 
was said to have visited Bolivia, and made his 
way to the Salar, to visit the same place he had 
pinpointed from the Moon. True or not, this is 
a story that tour guides in Uyuni love to tell. 

The Salar de Uyuni is as remote and unlikely 
a place as can be imagined for the world to seek 
its salvation, or for a host of postmodern ills to 
find their cure. But that’s just what the news- 
papers here and the politicians in Bolivia are 
saying. We want clean energy, guiltless mobil- 
ity, days upon days of talk time. And the solution 
to all the things that hold us back and slow us 
down, that make us feel unsatisfied with our- 
selves and our endeavors, is waiting just beneath 
the surface of the salt. The 4,086-square-mile 
Salar—flat as a billiard table, twice the size of 
Rhode Island—hides a great treasure. The bil- 
lions of gallons of mineral-rich brine just below 
its crystalline surface hold in solution perhaps 
half the world’s supply of lithium. 

Lithium carbonate, a powdery white mineral 
produced by evaporating and processing the Sa- 
lar’s brine, is the raw material for lithium-ion 
batteries, a key power source in modern technol- 
ogy from cell phones to electric cars. Lithium 
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is lightweight and capable of storing energy far 
better than other battery technologies, and de- 
mand for it has risen tenfold in the last decade. 
Auto-industry analysts estimate that within 
a decade perhaps six million electric cars will 
be manufactured annually, and at the moment, 
they are all set to depend on lithium batter- 


ies. Bolivian President Evo Morales is lithium’s — 


greatest champion; he sees the resource as Bo- 
livia’s chance to redeem centuries of economic 
plunder at the hands of outsiders. Morales is 
an indigenous Aymara and former coca farmer 


who rose to power in 2005 on a platform of - 


broad social reform, overwhelmingly backed by 


Bolivia’s impoverished indigenous majority and 
a coalition of social movements. Morales has put 
great hope in Bolivia's lithium. If his vision can 
be borne out, the poorest country in the Ameri- 
cas will vault clear over the twentieth century 
and into the ranks of industrialized nations. With 
a market price for high-grade lithium carbonate 
of almost six thousand dollars a metric ton (or 
“tonne”), Bolivia would stand to make billions. 

But Morales foresees far more than the mere 
selling of raw materials. He dreams of the value 
added: Bolivian-made lithium-ion batteries 





The Salar de Uyuni floods during the rainy season and 
then crystallizes into a vast plane of hexagonal plates. 
The Salar is so perfectly flat that its surface can be 


used to calibrate satellites. 


will power smart phones and laptops across 
the world, and a country where barely 5 per- 
cent of the roads are paved will one day produce 
lithium-run electric cars for export. The US 
Geological Survey has estimated that the Salar 
has 5.4 million tonnes of lithium carbonate 





enough, by some calculations, to convert the 
entire global vehicle fleet to electric and supply 
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them for two hundred years. If Bolivia's lithium 
dreams were made manifest, the era of oil and 


American economic and political dominance 
might finally come to an end, and perhaps even 
global warming could be averted. 

While the Salar de Uyuni holds the planet's 
largest lithium reserves, Bolivia has never indus- 
trialized its production. Just over the mountains, 
Chile is the largest producer in the world, con- 
centrating lithium brines in vast evaporation 
ponds in the Atacama Desert. Argentina's Salar 
del Hombre Muerto is the second-largest pro- 
ducer, and the vast Andean region the two coun- 
tries share with Bolivia is sometimes called the 
Lithium Triangle. China, Australia, and Canada 
are all ramping up production, and a huge new 
reserve was discovered last year in Mexico. The 
US, by far the biggest consumer of lithium in the 
world, has only a single brine-processing facility 
in Nevada. If Morales’s great hero Che Guevara 
were alive today, he would doubtless take up the 
banner of lithium as a revolutionary imperative. 
One of Morales’s favorite sound bites holds that 
“Bolivia will be the Saudi Arabia of lithium,” 
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Bolivian President Evo Morales, an indigenous Aymara 
who previously worked as a llama herder and coca 
farmer, believes that the Salar’s lithium will help his 
impoverished country industrialize and become a tech- 
nological powerhouse. FACING PAGE: A llama outside a 
mud-brick house in the town of Uyuni. For centuries, 
indigenous miners would carry salt to the lowlands by 


llama train. 


ushering in a bold new age of technological and 
economic progress for his people. 

Leery of Bolivia’s long history of resource ex- 
ploitation by outsiders, President Morales has so 
far rejected the advances of foreign companies. 
“The state doesn’t see ever losing sovereignty 
over the lithium,” he vowed in a 2009 press con- 
ference. “Whoever wants to invest in it should 
be assured that the state must have control of 
sixty percent of the earnings.” This is not the 
kind of deal that brings mining conglomerates 
knocking at the door. So Bolivia has decided to 
go it alone, and Morales has begun construction 
of a pilot lithium-processing plant on the far side 
of the Salar. The initial phase will be small-scale, 


I have been told, but if it succeeds, a far larger 


industrial plant will be built to fully exploit the 
Salar’s vast potential, and set Bolivia’s course 
toward the future. 

But will it work? Can technology get us out 
of the fix that it has put us in? Can a country 
that has had its vast mineral wealth exploited 
for centuries hang on to this new treasure? And 
if lithium is the engine of future progress, can 
Bolivia move fast enough to catch that train? I 
have come here to visit the Salar and the pilot 
plant, to dig around the edges of these questions, 
which speak to so many of our civilization’s pre- 
occupations and aspirations. 


A FTER A BONE-JARRING twelve-hour bus-and- 
train combo, in which the entertainment 
was a dubbed version of Over the Top, Sylvester 
Stallone’s 1987 jingoistic tour de force about 
competitive arm wrestling, I arrive in the dusty 
high-desert town of Uyuni, on the eastern 
edge of the Bolivian Altiplano at twelve thou- 
sand feet. The town center houses an open-air 





market; Aymara women with bowler hats, long 
braids, and petticoats sit cross-legged by huge 
piles of potatoes, tomatoes, secondhand shoes, 
whatever they have to sell. Dogs sleep in the 
shade on medians as dusty buses roll out of 
town, barkers shouting destinations from their 
running boards. The town’s population is around 
ten thousand; its main avenues are dotted with 
socialist-realist sculptures of heroic miners 
shouldering their picks and waving their com- 
rades onward. 

Uyuni was built on mining, and now has great 
dreams of a lithium rush, but for the moment 
there is only one real resource to exploit: an end- 
lessly replenishing lode of backpackers, revolv- 
ing around their Lonely Planets, who have come 
to see the wonders of the Salar. Thirty thousand 
visitors come yearly, on average, but Uyuni still 
seems slightly far enough off the beaten path to 
promise a whiff of authenticity, instilling a vague 
hope that one can have a less mediated experi- 
ence than is found in a tourist hell like Machu 
Picchu or Lake Titicaca. Such aspirations are 
soon shattered by the dozens of tour outfitters 
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that line the main street and the ten-dollar-a- 


night hostels that pack gap-year Kiwis, Colorado 
frat boys, and post-IDF Israelis together like her- 
rings in communal barracks. Uruguayan hippies 
in striped clown pants juggle at intersections for 
pizza money. Everyplace from Barrow to Ush- 
uaia is part of the backpackerland circuit now, 
a vast list to be ticked off between overnight 
bus rides or updated on Facebook. (A snippet of 
overheard conversation between two sun-baked 
Brit-kids outside a hostel: “What did you think 
of the salt flats?” “Brilliant!” “Brilliant?” “You?” 
“Wasn't as good as the Amazon.”) 

Still, I can’t fully criticize the impulse that 
has drawn them here, and not just because I 
spent a good deal of my twenties chasing simi- 
lar Shangri-las all across the world. Even coming 
here as a reporter is a form of such experience- 
mining, following veins of curiosity and ambi- 
tion toward the big get—and I am only the latest 
in a long line of journalists who have arrived 
in Uyuni chasing the lithium story. The New 
York Times was here last winter, as were Time 
and PBS, Forbes and Bloomberg, but my heart 
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A storm gathers over Uyuni. In this windswept and 
barren area, lithium mining and tourism are the best 
hope for the high desert region's economy. FACING PAGE: 
Pyramids of salt piled up to drain before processing 

on the Salar de Uyuni. 


sinks into my shoes when I hear from the owner 
of a pizza place that a New Yorker writer—and 
Pulitzer-winner to boot—was here just a few 
weeks ago, touring the Salar, scribbling notes. 

In the morning | attach to a twenty-dollar 
day tour onto the Salar, and am soon jovially 
packed into an ancient Land Cruiser with a 
polyglot crew of travelers: Barcelona, Tokyo, 
London, two guys from Chicago who have quit 
their finance jobs to blog their way around the 
world. We bounce along the dirt track out of 
town, and the brown sand and thorns soon give 
way to mud streaked with white, and then the 
bouncing stops as the land flattens further, and 
the blinding infinitude of the Salar spreads out 
before us like a frozen ocean. 

Near the edge we stop at a small cluster of 
tin-roofed shacks, where a salt miners’ collec- 


tive operates. Spread with Euclidean perfection 


across the planar surface are hundreds of waist- 
high pyramids of salt, piled up to drain before 
being shoveled into the backs of dump trucks by 
hand. For centuries people have traveled here 
to harvest salt, carrying it out of the mountains 
on heavily-laden llama trains. Little has changed 
save the conveyance. | stop to talk to two men 
resting against their shovels on a bank of piled 
salt. They wear sunglasses and wool ski masks for 
the glare, sweaters even in the hot sun. Scores 
of salt-filled bags are lined up before them. They 
are a father and son named Max and Brian, fifty 
and twenty. The names strike an odd note of as- 
pirational suburbanism for Bolivian salt miners. 
They are filling their quota: 600 fifty-kilo bags 
at 3 bolivianos apiece. That is about 33 tonnes 
of salt, harvested by hand, for $250. It is a de- 
cent take for a few days’ backbreaking work, ina 
country where per-capita GDP is a tenth that of 
the US. Max pulls a cell phone from his pocket 
and cups his hand to try and read a text mes- 
sage in the glare. I ask him if he knows about 
the lithium and Morales’s grand plans to turn the 





Salar’s mineral wealth into the engine of Bolivian 
prosperity and environmental redemption. 

“Yeah, I know all about the litio. I'll believe 
it when it happens, but I don’t expect much to 
come of it, not for us anyway. Evo makes a lot of 
promises. He promised us an international air- 
port. Where’s that?” Max has struggled here too 
long to expect real change to come overnight, if 
ever. And if I want to take his picture, I'll have 
to buy him a bottle of Coke. 


E CONTINUE ON, driving out onto the 

boundless white, stopping for a few 
minutes at a hotel built entirely of cut blocks 
of salt: walls, tables, beds, chairs. There don’t 
appear to be any guests. A sign out back kindly 
requests that no one urinate on the salt hotel. 
The light is so intense that I forget I’m wearing 
sunglasses. Every inch of exposed skin is slath- 
ered with sunblock, but I’ll later wince when 
I find the inside of my nose has been burned 
by the reflected sunlight. When we are all in 
the Land Cruiser again, I ask the driver, Jaime 
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Ruiz, what he thinks about Morales’s lithium 
plan. He's skeptical. He doesn't think lithium ex- 
ploitation will affect the Salar in the short term, 
but if they take all the lithium out he worries it 
will wreck the place. And he’s heard rumors that 
they'll want to dig giant trenches into the Salar, 
to have easier access to the brine. 

The salt stretches for a hundred miles in some 
directions, and soon we are almost entirely out 
of sight of land, the Andes looking like distant 
islands. The Salar floods each rainy season; a 
foot-deep lens of water becomes a gran espejo (a 
great mirror), doubling the sky. Now the surface 
is dried out, and the salt crust has crystallized 
into an infinite tessellation of hexagonal plates, 
crazed like ancient enamel. The landscape is 
lunar and Antarctic and Saharan simultaneously. 

Near a cactus-studded outcrop of rock called 
Isla de Pescados (Island of Fishes), we stop for 
lunch in a parking lot in the middle of the void. 
A mangy emu someone has dragged out here 
struts and bobs its way between picnic tables, 
looking for handouts. Dozens of other identically 
corroded Land Cruisers spill their cargo of tour- 
ists, who fan out across the salt, cameras poised. 
The bright light and perfect flatness of the salt 
allows for all sorts of perspectival photographic 
gimmicks. A person in the distance can be made 
to appear a few inches tall, standing in the palm 
of a hand or about to be crushed beneath a foot. 
Props are broken out: a toy dinosaur appears 
life-size, a girl pirouettes on the lip of a wine 
bottle, a group of lobster-red British girls stand 
perched on a dog-eared copy of South America on 
a Shoestring. Bodies are contorted into letters, 
sending messages home. The Salar is a tabula 
rasa, a dry-erase board of the gods, upon which 
one can inscribe any fantasy, whether of trick 
photography or lithium revolution. And then 
the rains come and pass, and the Salar dries out 
again to a perfect, crystalline emptiness. 


A Very Brief History of Lithium 


Li, atomic number three, is thought to be one of 
the first three elements, along with helium and 
hydrogen, synthesized in the moments after the 
Big Bang. On Earth, lithium is found in certain 
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shales and clays, as well as in solution in the 
mineral-rich brines beneath salt flats. Lithium, 
the lightest of any solid element, is silvery white 
in its metallic form but quickly oxidizes to black 
in air. The highly reactive metal floats (and also 
explodes) in water, so it is generally stored in oil. 

Recoverable global reserves are variously 
estimated at 11 to 40 million tonnes, though 
the oceans may contain as much as 230 billion 
tonnes of dissolved lithium. This is of limited 
utility, as that lithium, like the 25 billion ounces 
of dissolved gold in the oceans, is far beyond our 
means of exploitation. 

Historically, lithium has had a wide range of 
industrial uses: in ceramics, lubricants, aircraft 
alloys, as a fusion material in nuclear weapons, 
even in the manufacture of crystal methamphet- 
amine. Lithium’s pharmacological properties as 
a mood stabilizer were recognized as early as the 
1870s, but it wasn’t widely adopted as a therapy 
for the manic phase of bipolar disorder until a 
century later. The precise neurochemical mech- 
anism of the drug is still not fully understood, 
but its effects are beyond doubt: it possesses an 
extraordinary capacity to rein in violent mood 
swings and control impulses, often in patients 
for whom nothing else has worked. A 2009 
Japanese study of naturally occurring lithium 
in drinking water found that towns with higher 
concentrations had lower suicide rates. In 1929, 
a soft drink with the nearly unpronounceable 
name “Bib-Label Lithiated Lemon-Lime Soda” 
was invented by Charles Leiper Grigg in St. 
Louis. The soda’s active ingredient was lithium 
citrate, and it was marketed as a hangover cure 
and nerve tonic. Within a few years, Grigg set- 
tled ona snappier name: 7-Up. One theory holds 
that the number seven is an oblique reference to 
the atomic mass of lithium. The metal remained 
in 7-Up’s formula until 1950. 

But its technological applications are what 
have garnered lithium the most attention. In the 
form of lithium carbonate, it is a key component 
of lithium-ion batteries, which are rechargeable 
and can store more energy for their weight than 
any other battery material. The main concerns 
in the development of electric cars are weight 
and range, and lithium performs the best on 


these counts of any current technology. It is al- 


ready the power source of choice for billions of 
laptops and cell phones. The volatility of lithium 
presents a technical challenge in battery design, 
particularly in cars: nobody wants to design an 
electric Pinto, and the smallest introduction of 
moisture or dust into a lithium cell can cause 
a violent reaction. In the next year, two zero- 
emission electric cars, the Chevrolet Volt and 
the Nissan Leaf, are going to be released on the 
market. But there are drawbacks: the Volt will 
only be able to travel forty miles—at most—on 
a single charge. If they succeed commercially, 
however, and the estimated six million lithium- 
powered cars to be built annually by 2020 be- 
come a reality, a lithium market that has already 
risen by an order of magnitude in the past de- 
cade could be sent into the stratosphere. 


T HE FOLLOWING Day I’m up at sunrise, and 
another rusty Land Cruiser picks me up 
for the two-hour drive around the outer edge 
of the Salar, to see Evo Morales’s lithium pilot 





The lithium pilot plant being built by Comibol, Bolivia's 
national mining corporation. The pilot plant will test 
and process lithium carbonate samples from around 
the Salar. 


plant, on which so many expectations are hung. 
The month before, national newspapers had 
published a photograph of Morales visiting the 
plant, standing on a stage in a hard hat, gar- 
landed with flowers, holding aloft the first kilo 
of Bolivian lithium carbonate produced from 
Uyuni’s brine with an enormous smile on his 
face. He was quoted as saying, “Lithium is the 
hope not only for Bolivia but for all the people 
on the planet.” Herds of vicurias, wild relatives 
of alpacas, leap out of the road in front of us 
as we race through the scrublands alongside a 
string of enormous electrical towers. At some 
point the towers jog left, not toward the lithium 
plant, I am told, but to the huge San Cristobal 

silver mine, owned by a Denver company. 
We continue on cratered roads, and then 
down a sandy track, until we reach a barrier at 
continued on page 16 
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the entrance to a large building site at the base of 


a sandstone cliff. A guard comes out and hands 
everyone plastic hard hats, then opens the gate. 
There is a steel frame of a half-finished build- 
ing, still covered with wooden scaffolding. A 
few workers weld sections of steel roof beams 
together. Atop the cliff a gigantic wiphala, the 
rainbow-checkered flag of Morales’s indigenous 
group, shreds to ribbons in the unchecked wind 
blowing off of the Salar. 

We are met by Marcelo Castro, the pilot 
plant’s manager. He is a stocky man in tan cover- 
alls, with a wild mess of black curls poking out 
from under his hard hat. He walks us around 
the plant, what there is of it, narrating as he 
goes. The Bolivian government has invested $5 
million in the site, and has repeatedly pushed 
back the launch date. We walk through empty 
concrete corridors and Castro points out where 
the labs will be, where the staff quarters will be, 
where the windows one day will be. Castro has 
grand visions for the place as a cutting-edge lab- 
oratory, but despite the enormous power lines 
that traced the road for much of the drive here, 
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Workers press ahead with the construction of the lithium 
pilot plant. 


the pilot plant is completely off the grid, run- 
ning off diesel generators. There are two com- 
puters, a spotty satellite connection, nothing 
more. Water is brought in by tanker truck. Ina 
conference room we sit down around a plywood 
worktable over a lunch of salchipapas—hot dogs 
and fries covered in mayonnaise. Castro rubs his 
eyes, runs his fingers through his hair theatri- 
cally, and holds forth on Bolivia’s lithium revo- 
lution, of which this plant is the vanguard. This 
pilot plant is a national imperative, and what 
he wants to avoid most is further exploitation 
of Bolivia’s wealth by outsiders. It is a common 
rhetorical theme, from Morales down. 

“Private companies only care about profit; 
they have no interest in the region,” Castro says. 
“We want this project to benefit the Bolivian 
people. We want to help the people with this 
exploitation. It would be a huge compromise to 
work with private companies. The end result 
would be that the country wouldn’t have a fu- 


ture. In the past they just exploited, exploited, 
exploited. What do you gain with a little money, 
a few million, if you destroy the country?” 

I ask him whether this plant will ultimately 
benefit the locals, or whether all of the profits will 
go directly to the government just as they would 
to a corporation. He shakes his head. “Everybody 
in the region supports what we are doing. It’s the 
only way to guarantee that we are treated right. 
This is the vital part, the fundamental part, that 
communities have a part in this.” 

Castro was present in October when Morales 
came for a press conference and held the first 
kilo of lithium carbonate for the photo op. “We 
presented him with the kilo of lithium, and this 
indicated the road ahead would be much easier.” 
Castro calls the promises of corporations a “ro- 
sary of lies,” but insists Morales’s government is 
different. Castro is a furiously true believer that 
Evo’s vision can be made manifest. 

Not every observer of Bolivia's lithium story 
agrees. Juan Carlos Zuleta, an economist and 
consultant who has written extensively on the 
lithium issue in Bolivia, begins from a similar 
starting point. “Lithium is going to change the 
world,” he told me, and he believes that we are 
poised at the beginning of a paradigm-shifting 
moment in technological civilization. But Zu- 
leta—with glasses, beard and a mane of black 
hair streaked with silver—insists that the gov- 
ernment is going about things in the wrong way. 
Speaking of the pilot plant, he told me that “they 
are taking too long to do something that’s not re- 
ally a great discovery. The results that they have 
obtained thus far are not outstanding, whatso- 
ever.’ By insisting on going it alone, the Bolivian 
government has hamstrung itself, allowing the 
lithium era to begin without it. 

Bolivia can capitalize enormously on its lith- 
ium bonanza if it acts wisely and quickly, Zuleta 
believes. But he has little faith in the people in 
charge. “The problem with these people is that 
they haven't done their job, and they're trying 
to justify themselves,” Zuleta says. “So what 
they’re doing is they’re wasting their time and 
they’re wasting the country’s time.” In a recent 
essay, Zuleta stated that lithium is the “the most 
important strategic game our country has ever 


faced.” I asked him what he meant by that. “This 
is a much bigger business than gas. If Bolivians 
have been able to overthrow a government be- 
cause of gas,” he told me, referring to the popular 
uproar over foreign gas rights that helped bring 
Morales to power in 2005, “then something like 
that could happen because of lithium. Why not? 
And the government knows that.” 


C ASTRO LEADS ME Out of the conference room 
into the blinding light, and walks me past a 
long row of primary-colored barrels, each partly 
filled with brine samples taken from different 
spots on the Salar. The samples range in color 
from Budweiser to Gatorade. A twenty-four-year- 
old metallurgist named Viviana Taqui explains 
that she is measuring their evaporation rates and 
mineral concentrations. The best brines in the 
Salar have one gram of lithium carbonate per 
liter, and to make them feasible for processing 
they must be evaporated to a concentration of 
forty grams per liter. Uyuni, with its long dry 
season and high altitude, can evaporate over a 
meter of water a year. This sounds advantageous, 
but pales in comparison to the Atacama Des- 
ert, just over the Andes in Chile. The Atacama 
is the driest desert on Earth, with an evapora- 
tion rate more than double that of Uyuni, giv- 
ing it a huge economic advantage in lithium 
production. Chile produces two-thirds of the 
world’s lithium supply. Seifi Ghasemi, the CEO 
of Rockwood/Chemetall, a corporation with vast 
mineral holdings in the Atacama, has claimed 
that even if the US car market were converted 
to 100 percent electric, Chile alone could meet 
demand for a century. 

Enrique Arteaga, a former Bolivian mining 
minister and industry consultant, has similar 
criticisms. “I agree that Bolivia needs to stop 
producing just raw materials,” he contends, 
“but we’ve never succeeded in industrializing 
anything. Not silver, not tin, not even Cocaseln 
his view the Bolivian government is being naive 
about the market forces it is up against. “They 
don't realize that the world does not need Boliv- 
ian lithium,” he told me. Arteaga finds the oft- 
repeated phrase about Bolivia being the Saudi 
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Arabia of lithium absurd. Bolivia has enormous 
reserves, of course, “but what have a lot of re- 
serves to do with the market? Nothing. We 
cannot control the market because we cannot 
compete, because at any time Chile could get 
a lower price.” In fact, Chilean companies did 
exactly that in October 2009, slashing lithium 
prices 20 percent following Bolivia’s announce- 
ment of its industrialization plans. 

The Mining Ministry’s Director of Evaporitic 
Resources, Saul Villegas, contends that Bolivia’s 
underdog status can work to its advantage. “Be- 
cause we've been so behind we're able to take 
advantage of all these advances in technology,” 
he told me. And being behind schedule on in- 
dustrialization is in keeping with their plans to 
market the metal internationally. “Bolivia is en- 
tering the lithium market in a responsible man- 
ner. We don’t want to flood the market. We want 
this to be sustainable for many years.” 

Arteaga thinks the government is going about 
the process all wrong, but he doesn’t blame Mo- 
rales, “because he is not an educated person. He 
didn’t even finish high school. It is the people 
who manipulate Morales whom you should con- 
demn.” Arteaga points to Leftist activists and 
nongovernmental organizations, many from 
Europe, who serve as policy advisers in the Mo- 
rales government. “So we are manipulated by 
foreigners,” says Arteaga. “Again.” 

In the boundless isolation of the Salar, none 
of the external criticism dissuades Castro’s vi- 
sion. “This is a great project, and it has great 
significance in the life of the country,” he says. 
“We have to work hard at it, and we have to 
defend it.” Like some character out of Conrad, 
he will man his outpost to the last, and seems 
untroubled to be cut off from the outside world. 
Now forty-eight, he came to the salt three years 
ago, leaving his wife and three children behind, 
believing that total commitment to the lithium 
revolution was of greater importance. “Up until 
three years ago I had a family, but when I began 
this project, I left that behind,” he says. “I had 
to make a decision that wasn’t ego-driven. The 
country needed my service. This work isn’t for 
me; it’s for others.” It is the sort of socialist self- 
abnegation that Morales has long asked of his 
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people, and Castro reveals no regrets at all. He's 
too excited about the future to have regrets. 
“This is the first time we've had an opportunity 
like this, in the life of the country.” He waves his 
arm at the months-behind-schedule construc- 
tion site, as though he can will it finished. “It is 
a historic opportunity!” 


FOLLOW HIM ACROSS THE SITE, through a sad 

dustbow] of a vegetable garden, to a series of 
low cages built into the shadow of the sandstone 
cliff. In the first chicken-wire cage, several Sia- 
mese cats pace in the shady recesses or stare at 
us with bright blue eyes, languorous but alert, 
like a pride of tiny lions. In the next cage chick- 
ens scratch the sandy soil, and in the next some 
glum-looking ducks are decidedly out of their 
element. Another cage holds dozens of rabbits, 
nibbling on wilted piles of vegetable scraps. The 
last cage is swarming with activity, the floor alive 
with hundreds of furry balls scrambling for cover 
as we approach. “Cuy,” says Castro, smiling and 
rubbing his belly. Guinea pig, usually roasted 
with its head on, is a delicacy in the Andes. 

We load into Castro’s jeep and drive out of 
the plant’s gate. By the guardhouse a pair of men 
squat in the dust next to a beat-up motorcycle; 
the guard tells Castro they are locals who have 
come looking for work. Castro tells them to come 
back another day. Whatever the economic ben- 
efits of the lithium plant turn out to be for Bolivia, 
there is no guarantee of a trickle-down effect into 
the local economy. The heavy lifting of lithium 
production is done by the sun, and much of the 
processing will be automated. Castro hedges 
when I ask him how many jobs a full-size indus- 
trial plant could create, but it seems clear that 
there won't be a great need for unskilled labor like 
that offered by the men waiting by the gate. We 
leave them there and head out toward the Salar. 

Lithium, in Castro’s estimation, is not the im- 
portant thing. What’s important is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to alter the Bolivian mind-set. 
“We are going to improve the conscience of this 
country. This is not a casual thing,” he insists, 
pounding the steering wheel for emphasis with 
each rhetorical point. “What’s the best thing 


in life? Is it to have three cars? No! It’s to have 


free education for your life. To have health care 
all your life. It is not to have three houses. It is 
to have opportunities.” Those opportunities, he 
adds, might also include building a pyramid of 
salt on the Salar to attract the tourists, or having 
paragliding from the cliffs above the pilot plant. 


T HE DIRT ROAD TURNS TO MuD, then salt, and 
soon we are flying across the endless crust 
at seventy-five miles an hour, wind roaring in 
the open windows and Peruvian cumbia blast- 
ing through tinny speakers. Castro pounds the 
dash in time with the percussion as he drives, 
and I ask him what kind of music is his favorite. 
“Any that has passion!” he shouts. The hexagonal 
plates of salt are a blur, and with no frame of ref- 
erence in any direction, only the wind indicates 
that we are moving. After a while a small cluster 
of vehicles and equipment appears before us: 
dump trucks, bulldozers, a road grader, a steam- 
roller, all scattered like toys left in a sandbox. 
In the middle, a lemon-yellow Volkswagen bug 





A tourist bus skims across the flooded surface of the 
Salar, one of Bolivia's chief tourism draws. Over thirty 
thousand foreigners visit each year. 


is parked, as if waiting for a commercial shoot. 
A dozen men in coveralls, ski masks, and sun- 
glasses stand in the shade of the machinery. 

These are Castro’s men, and they live and 
work out on the Salar, three weeks on and 
one week off, as cut off from the outer world 
as an Antarctic research station. At night the 
wind howls over the salt. “There is no drinking, 
nothing much to do but listen to music,” says 
Grover Ocaina, a twenty-eight-year-old from a 
nearby town. “If we didn’t get off the salt once in 
a while, we'd go crazy.” Their quarters are metal 
trailers like gypsy wagons, stacked with bunks. 
Another trailer serves as a kitchen, and a plump 
Aymara woman with petticoats and Terminator 
sunglasses bends over a washtub full of dishes, a 
huge plug of coca bulging in her cheek. Around 
the camp the salt is stained with oil and rust, a 
tiny blemish against the unending white. 

The workers are loading a truck with two 
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five-hundred-gallon containers of concentrated 
brine, called salmuera, to be hauled to a gov- 


ernment lab in La Paz, a day’s drive away. Just 
beyond the camp, a large square the size ofa 
swimming pool has been cut into the salt crust. 
A well bore has been sunk next to it, and milky 
turquoise brine is pumped out to evaporate in 
the merciless sunlight. In places the salt is forty 
meters thick, and the brine collects between 
its crystallized layers. Evaporation is one of the 
cheapest means of extracting lithium, a third 
the cost of getting the element from hard-rock 
ores like spodumene. But Uyuni’s brine has an 
inordinately high concentration of magnesium, 
twenty times as much as lithium, and that adds 
expenses and complicated steps to the produc- 
tion of lithium carbonate. 

But the technical obstacles to making the 
lithium dream a reality pale in comparison to 
the political ones. In 2006, Morales nationalized 
Bolivia’s enormous natural-gas reserves, sending 
troops and engineers to occupy foreign-owned 
production facilities. Threatening a complete 
government takeover, Morales strong-armed 
corporations into signing new contracts that 
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A pool of brine, pumped from beneath the surface 
of the Salar, is left to evaporate in the sunlight, 
concentrating the lithium for processing. (MATTHEW 
POWER) FACING PAGE: A small bird, perhaps mistaking 
the brine for potable water, is crystallized in the salt 
by the pool's edge. (MATTHEW POWER) 


gave Bolivia an 82 percent share of all rev- 
enues. This sent foreign investment stream- 
ing for the exits, but for poor Bolivians it was 
a step toward economic justice after centuries 
of foreign exploitation. Bolivia is a place of un- 
imaginable mineral wealth that seems never to 
benefit from that fact, and Morales was taking a 
stand. And with lithium he would make a similar 
stand. Twenty years ago an American company 
called Lithco was hoping to exploit the Salar’s 
brines, but protests by organized labor and stu- 
dent Leftists drove the company off. Lithco set 
up a production facility in Argentina under a 
different name, and has been there ever since. 
Today Argentina is the second-biggest producer 
of lithium in the world. 

But even with such precedents, and Morales’s 
insistence on Bolivian control, multinational 


corporate suitors came, hoping to strike some 
deal for the lithium: LG from Korea, Mitsubishi 
from Japan, Bolloré from France. If lithium were 
really the key to the electric-car future, securing 
supplies might make playing along with Morales 
worthwhile. The day I arrived in La Paz, pant- 
ing with oxygen deprivation, Iranian President 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad made a brief stopover 
in Bolivia, meeting Morales in the presidential 
palace and signing a memorandum agreeing to 
cooperate on lithium research. Perhaps merely a 
way of antagonizing their common foe, the US, 
but it certainly added another layer of intrigue 
to the great lithium game. 

And there is a broader technological debate 
going on far outside of Bolivia's local ambitions. 
Heated arguments have played out online over 
the size of the global lithium supply, and over 
whether we are entering a dark age of “peak lith- 
ium” in which other technologies will surpass it. 
Part of the problem is that nobody can say with 
great certainty how much lithium is available in 
the world. The numbers for the Salar de Uyuni 

come from a decades-old estimate created by the 
United States Geological Survey, and newer esti- 





mates vary wildly, several claiming that Chile and 


Argentina have greater supplies than previously 
suspected. Industry critics say Bolivian lithium 
is a canard, a measured dose given to the volatile 
and impoverished Bolivian populace to stabilize 
the economic mood. And a new development 
may make Bolivia’s rush to industrialize all the 
more urgent. In June, press reports carried word 
of a long-buried Pentagon study of Afghanistan's 
vast mineral riches—estimated at over $1 trillion. 
The New York Times reported breathlessly of the 
exploration of Afghan salt flats, which might 
dwarf Bolivia's lithium supply. An epic historic 
irony, that one of the few countries in the world 
that is poorer, less stable, and has worse infra- 
structure might in the end steal Bolivia’s claim 
to be the “Saudi Arabia of Lithium.” 

Moreover, as battery technologies have im- 
proved, the amount of lithium actually required 
has decreased. Lithium-air batteries, currently 
under development by IBM, have the potential 
to be much lighter, with far higher storage capac- 
ity, than current lithium-ion batteries. Research- 
ers at Stanford and MIT have made advances 
with nanowire technology, using tiny filaments 
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of carbon or silicon to increase a battery's stor- 
age capacity by as much as ten times. So the 
lithium-supply debates may be answered at the 
product end before the geological end even mat- 
ters. And on the far edges of technology, things 
get stranger: Swedish researchers have begun 
developing a new battery based on the conduc- 
tive and energy-storage abilities of green algae. 

Castro drives us farther into the Salar, away 
from the station and the earth-moving equip- 
ment. The salt extends to the horizon, and the 
curvature of the earth seems visible. One could 
have some grandiose hallucinations in a place 
like this, and in some ways it’s amazing that 
Castro is so levelheaded. After a few miles we 
come to another pool of greenish brine, slowly 
evaporating in the middle of the vast nothing- 
ness. Castro pulls an empty soda bottle out of 
his jeep and bends to fill it at the pool's edge. I 
notice that in the far corner of the brine pool a 
small bird has landed and drowned, its splayed 
wings already crystallized in the salt. 

The environmental impact of lithium exploita- 
tion, if it ever reaches the industrial stage, is still 
unclear. The Salar is a unique ecosystem, home 
to millions of migrating flamingos and many 
endemic plant and animal species. Castro says 
that care for the environment will be a primary 
concern, and that fears of huge trenches being 
dug are unfounded. One has only to look at the 
deforestation caused by soybean farming in the 
Amazon lowlands or the massive tailing piles that 
leach poisons from lead and copper mines around 
the Andes to see that, when economic progress is 
at stake, Bolivia has a poor record of protecting its 
environment. But by all accounts, and the fate of 
the little bird drowned in brine aside, evaporative 
mining could be the cleanest means of resource 
extraction Bolivia has ever encountered. 

We continue across the Salar, our progress 
almost immeasurable, until a low rise of hills 
becomes visible and the distant town of Uyuni 
appears on the horizon as a smudge. We pass a 
welded iron cross where two roads converge, and 
Castro mentions offhandedly that an entire van- 
load of Japanese tourists were killed in a collision 
on the spot, an almost impossible occurrence to 
believe if I weren't so familiar with the treacher- 
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ies of Bolivian roads. After following one direc- 
tion for a while, Castro jerks the wheel to the 
side, leaving the road we’ve been following, and 
then begins tacking back and forth across the salt 
like a yachtsman. I ask him what he’s up to and 
he replies, cryptically, “Sometimes in life it’s best 
not to follow the tracks.” After many minutes of 
zigzagging, he finally cuts toward land, having 
chosen his route through the treacherous edge 
of the Salar. The perimeter is ringed with wide 
stretches of axle-deep mud covered by a thin salt 
crust, like the world’s largest creme brilée. It is 
easy to get lost or stuck on the salt. The Salar 
has no markers, no waypoints, no sense of ex- 
actly what lies beneath, just a vastness without 
context or direction. A dangerous place, it occurs 
to me, to steer a country, even metaphorically. 


a] N MY LAST DAY IN Uyun, | take a taxi out 
to the edge of town. As I jounce along 
the cratered roads, the buildings change from 
concrete block to crumbling mud brick before 
eroding away altogether on the town’s outskirts. 
The cracked, gray land spreads out wide and flat, 
edged by distant mountains separating the Bo- 
livian Altiplano from the Chilean desert. At the 
place where the road ends, the rusting Corolla 
shudders to a stop, and I climb out. The driver 
tells me he won't wait for me, takes three bo- 
livianos for his trouble, and vanishes in a dust 
cloud back to town. 

I have been dropped off to visit what passes 
in Uyuni for a tourist site, but there is no one 
else around except a half-starved dog and a lone 
woman in petticoats herding llamas. At twelve 
thousand feet the thin air smells like dung 
smoke. Dust devils swirl and plastic bags pulse 
like jellyfish until they are snagged in thorn 
brakes, shredded standards humming in the 
wind. The bushes are well-suited to the severe 
landscape, dun tangles of spikes guarding shocks 
of bright yellow flowers. Other bushes are so low 
to the ground I mistake them at first for patches 
of moss. They are like post-apocalyptic bonsai. 
The sky is dark on the distant horizon, front lit 
by strobes of lightning, but above me it is the 
same pale gray as the dust. 


I walk a while along a raised railway bed, 
the rails themselves gone but the iron sleepers 


poking out of the dirt like dinosaur bones. This 
is Uyuni’s train cemetery, a monument to col- 
lapsed industry and failed ambition. Down along 
the sides of the tracks, scattered like dropped 
toys, appear the rusting hulks of ancient steam 
engines, dozens upon dozens of them, slowly 
oxidizing in the desert air as they have for over 
sixty years, since the ore they carried played out, 
the mining industry collapsed, and the railroads 
went bust. The trains’ huge wheels are half sunk 
into the earth, as if they had tried to back their 
way out of this dead end and gotten stuck. Brake 
shoes of crumbling asbestos lie in piles and box- 
cars are crushed like empty cigarette packets. 
The scene is cyclopean, ozymandian. It is Yor- 
ick’s skull wrought in rusting iron, a memento 
mori of progress halted and technology foiled. 
The mummified body of a dog—I think it’s a 
dog—lies scattered on the ground, all bleached 
bones and fuzzy parchment, snarling through 
a rictus of fangs. Engines are splashed with 
weathered graffiti, slowly scoured off by the dust 
and layered into a palimpsest of notes from be- 
yond. Se necesita un mecanico con experiencia is 
advertised on an irreparable wreck. Einstein’s 





The train cemetery on the outskirts of Uyuni. Dozens 
of antique steam engines, abandoned when the mining 
industry collapsed in the forties, rust on the edge of the 


Salar. Plans for a museum have never materialized. 


equation for general relativity is painted along 
a rusted-out locomotive next to Newton’s law 
of universal gravitation, apparently some stoned 
physics major’s cosmic joke about an expanding 
universe, the trouble with perpetual motion, the 
irony of gravity. Thunder rumbles and a few fat 
raindrops darken the dust. I clamber into the 
cabs, peer in the black maws of fireboxes, mug 
like Buster Keaton at the frozen throttle. The 
line of dead engines stretches toward the hori- 
zon, all direction and no movement, pointing 
away toward the glimmering edge of the Salar 
de Uyuni, with all its infinite promise and uncer- 
tainty. I wonder if some long-distant tourist will 
poke like this around the rusting ribcage of Mar- 
celo Castro's lithium pilot plant. And what then 
will hold their charges and turn their wheels? 
As I look out from the ghost train, torn sheets 
of iron squeal in the wind, the sound almost like 
the whistle of a train pulling out. But the train 
is not moving, and a cold rain comes, and it’s a 
long walk back to town. G 
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N THE FIRST SHAFTS Of light to pierce the 
jungle canopy, the tin porters danced. 
They swayed and sashayed to the lan- 





guorous rhythms coming from a radio 
that someone, in the night, had thought to stash 
under a bag of beans. The rest, an hour earlier, 
had been looted—the other radios, flashlights, 
pocketfuls of cash, half of Adolphe’s precious 
stock of sardine tins, and two porters to trans- 
port it all, nudged forward with assault rifles 
into the moonless oblivion of the jungle. 

We were camped—Adolphe, the tin por- 
ters, my guide Ferdinand, and I—in a handful 
of patched-up tents standing in a clearing that 
serves as a rest stop midway along a twenty-six- 
mile, mud-churned footpath through a sliver of 
rainforest in the eastern Democratic Republic 
of Congo. Onward, still a half-day’s hike away, 
loomed Bisie, richest of the east’s tin-ore mines— 
a lodestone for salivating prospectors and graft- 
minded brawn from the Congolese Army or any 
of at least six rebel factions that prowl the sur- 
rounding forest. The predatory refuse of the 1994 
genocide in tiny, neighboring Rwanda and a five- 
year war in Congo that nominally ended in 2003, 
these factions periodically splinter, fritter away 
into Eastern Congo’s untapped immensity, then 
regroup into new alliances. On marauding and 
ransom depends their longevity. 

But eight hours of clambering over hip-high 
roots, slashing through vines, and wading across 
mud lagoons had a way of drowning out anxiet- 
ies. Exhausted, lulled by a symphony of jungle 
creatures and the soft song of porters huddled 
round campfires, I sank into a dreamless sleep. 

Sometime in the night, gruff, staccato shouts 
jolted me awake. 

“Muzungu! Muzungu!” 

The word in Swahili means “the white”—and 
I was the only white person for miles around. 

I peered out of my tent. A flashlight shone 
into my eyes. I groped for mine, flashed it back, 
and caught the contours of a man in army green, 
tall and lean with a semiautomatic slapping 
against his shoulder. 

It was 4:45 A.M. and a gang from the coun- 
try’s dysfunctional army was blasting through 
the campsite like a tornado. 
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I listened silently to negotiations for what 
I presumed was a bid for my body. I fingered 
my penknife, aware of the absurdity of wield- 
ing it to fend off a man three times my strength 
and armed with a Kalashnikov. Beside me Fer- 
dinand spoke gently in a language that I didn’t 
understand. By luck—or God’s grace, as he 
would say—he recognized the soldier's accent 
as that of his own tribe and offered him a crisp 
twenty-dollar bill and a compassionate ear fora 
tale of poor soldiers—unpaid and without pros- 
pects, ordered from the mine to the front—in 
exchange for leaving me be. 

The soldier vanished with the money, boast- 
ing that I was a VIP. 

Another man wanted Adolphe’s black gum 
boots too, but Adolphe told them they were no 
good—leaked water, full of holes. He steered 
them away with some cash, he told me later 
when he crawled into my tent. It was all the 
money he’d earned from selling sardines— 
money he’d saved so he could leave this land of 
dog-eat-dog and pay his way back to the city, 
where he'd find an honest job that wouldn't 
make him hemorrhage inside. 

Adolphe belonged now to the tent city, one 
among the 1.2 million Congolese caught in a 
limbo of homelessness and wandering by a con- 
flict fought mainly between boys with rusty, sec- 
ondhand weapons, and propelled by the usual, 
interlocking motives: power, revenge, mutual 
suspicion, manipulated ethnic loyalties, and 
economic fiefdoms hacked out of a jungle sec- 
ond in size only to the Amazon. 

He had joined us that day along the trail, 
his tale blurring with the passing scenery. His 
parents had been slaughtered for speaking Kin- 
yarwanda, a language associated with Rwanda 
whose speakers had twice in the past decade in- 
vaded from the east. He had lived for a time in 
a refugee camp in Uganda, lost track of his lone 
surviving brother, then headed to Goma, the 
slapdash provincial capital of the warring region 
of North Kivu. But the city offered few prospects 
for employment, even for a twenty-one-year-old 
with a college degree in information technology. 
So he had headed through the jungle, to Bisie, 
to try his luck with mining. 


In 2004, on the London Metal Exchange, prices shot up for 
a conductive metal called cassiterite, a mineral that is the 
principal ore of tin. Sales of the raw mineral would now 
outstrip the costs of industrial extraction, even of deposits 
buried in the anarchic jungles of a failed state. 


“We're not all illiterate, you know,” he had 
pointed out that morning to Gaston, another 
mine-bound itinerant, as the pair sprawled for 
a moment on a felled tree along the path. “Some 
of us have diplomas.” 

In the dark tent that night, his hand trem- 
bled with the sorry remnants from his pocket: a 
couple of crumpled fifty-franc Congolese bills, 
worth a few US cents, and a packet of pills. He 
took them to staunch the bleeding that began 
during an ill-fated trek from the mine—a two- 
day voyage through the forest—while bearing 
the standard 110-pound load of tin ore. After 

- the burden had torn his abdominal wall, he had 
opted for selling cans of fish. A few more sales, 
he estimated, and he would have had the forty 
dollars he needed to pay his way back to the city. 

For all that, when dawn came, the porters 
danced. Amid scattering chickens and the shift- 
ing haze from vats of boiling maize porridge, 
they melted into the voluptuous, sun-drenched 
melodies of their soukous. They swayed as if 
they were rising above the smashed dreams that 
paved the pathway to Bisie and its vain promise 
of quick riches. To be robbed of the lone objects 
on which their livelihoods depended—a pick- 
axe, five cans of sardines, a flashlight for enter- 
ing the bowels of a mineshaft—might have been 
a death sentence. But the porters treated their 
loss with an almost transcendental sense of their 
own insignificance. If you have nothing left but 

_ the clothes on your back, and no prospects of re- 

_ dress because you live in a land of near-total im- 

_ punity, what else can you possibly do but dance? 


A F ROM THE MINE, porters streamed back along 
4 the trail with bundles balanced on their 
es or slung across their backs or in wooden 


el 


sleds. Sweat beaded on their foreheads, poured 
down their torsos and congealed as a stench that 
blew around them like a cloud. Bent double, they 
channeled the pain of the weight into a coiled 
concentration, muscles tensed, brows furrowed, 
bolting forward. 

Because if they stop, they stop. 

The wet hump ofa fresh grave lay feet from a 
crook in the path, barely visible among the roots 
and rotting tree stumps. A few leaves crowned 
it like a garland. His name was Emmanuel. He 
had borne 132 pounds; he had weighed only 100. 
In that spot, he had perched a moment to rest, 
unloaded his burden, and let the soft, damp soil 
lull him to sleep. He never awoke. They came 
and picked up his load of tin, took his two hun- 
dred dollars, and left the task of his burial to 
the manager of the rest stop. At the sight of the 
hump, Adolphe let out a primal cry. 

It wasn't supposed to be like this. There was 
supposed to be another way through the jungle, 
one involving wheels and paved road so human 
beings would not die like pack animals hauling 
sacks of unrefined metal on marathon jungle 
treks. 

In 2004, on the London Metal Exchange, 
prices shot up for a conductive metal called cas- 
siterite, a mineral that is the principal ore of tin. 
Sales of the raw mineral would now outstrip the 
costs of industrial extraction, even of deposits 
buried in the anarchic jungles of a failed state. 

Only four years earlier there had been a sud- 
den spike in the price of coltan, a rare mineral 
so abundant in some regions of Congo that one 
had only to scratch barehanded at the soil to find 
a thick, black lump. Amid a surge in demand for 
cell phones, PlayStations and other electronic 
gadgetry, coltan shot up from $30 a pound to 
$240. And so they swarmed—Rwandans, Ugan- 
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dans, children, rebels—into the forest, and into 
the heart of a conflict that at one point drew 
combatants from nine neighboring countries. 
Boomtowns rose. Brute capitalism flickered to 
life among fragile new social hierarchies in the 
legions of profiteers and prospectors. 

Then reports started emerging of “blood 
coltan” and its lethal lubrication of what came 
to be called Africa's World War. By 2001, an 
alternative supply flooded the global market- 
places. Prices nosedived. The boomtowns rot- 
ted in the tropical heat. It all suddenly seemed 
so ephemeral. 

Six years later, as the world poured money 
into Congo's first “free and fair” elections in 
forty years, multinational mining companies 
perched on the sidelines, waiting for the chance 
to bid on national mining concessions that were 
frozen ina post-conflict attempt ata cleanup. 

Mining and Processing Congo (MPC), a sub- 
division of a company partly owned by a South 

African private-equity firm, unleashed a savvy 
local weapon on government ministers. Yves K 
- was a paunchy Belgian-born freelance pilot who 
_ had earned the wartime epithet of the White Mai 
Mai for flying out supplies to scattered pockets 
of Mai Mai (defense militias nominally loyal to 
then-President Laurent Kabila and named for the 
water amulets they wore to ward off bullets). He 
still enjoyed flashing his VIP pass to cut through 
the usual bureaucratic walls that most Congo- 
lese bypass only with graft. When the Ministry of 
Mines opened anew for business, the White Mai 
Mai emerged within hours with the legal rights 
to the mining concessions at Bisie. 

Then MPC went a step further. Under the 
customary laws of the Congo, property rights 
to the mountain fell to two local clans. A dele- 
gation of MPC bigwigs choppered into the vil- 
lages outside the forest and signed contracts 
with about a dozen representatives of Bisie’s two 
proprietary families, the Bassa and Bandaluga. 
The deal included notarized pledges to build 
schools, health centers, a hydroelectric plant, 
and a manioc mill, and a promise to train and 


Bags of tin ore are carried by porters from Bisie then 
loaded on trucks and driven to waiting planes in Walikale. 


employ local diggers. According to clan elders 
and documents from the time, the residents had 
great hopes that MPC would pull them out of 
poverty. The Muzungu, they said, could help 
them in a way that their own could not. 

According to its director general, Brian Chris- 
tophers, the company planned investments in 
the local community worth $3 million. Peanuts, 
he said, compared to the profits they expected 
to reap. 

“We had a whole development program. We 
even had NGOs involved. We knew already that 
the deposit was big enough to proceed at those 
levels,” Christophers told me. 

Bisie, in short, promised a treasure trove. 

In the jungle, atop the tin-ore mountain, MPC 
staff set to work building a compound of simple 
clapboard houses and premises for a workers’ 
canteen. They built a helicopter landing pad. A 
narrow stretch of the footpath was stripped of 
trees and flattened into a boulevard as the prom- 
ise of a road. But there, development stopped. 


T HE COLONIAL-ERA HIGHWAY connecting 
Goma to Walikale town, the first stop on 
the way toward Bisie, had long ago returned to 
jungle, another victim of state neglect and war. 
A last vestigial stretch now served as an airstrip 
for the creaking Antonoys that daily flew the tin- 
oxide ore to Goma. 

“There goes our cassiterite,’ Brian Christo- 
phers chided as we watched from the garden of 
his Goma villa as planes flew overhead. Some- 
times twenty, sometimes more, passed each day, 
he said. 

With their track record of crashing under 
the weight of excess cargo loaded by overzeal- 
ous traffickers, locals had dubbed them “flying 
coffins.” Their Russian or Ukrainian pilots were 
said to down stiff vodkas before taking off. 

For a fee of $130 haggled with a broker on 
the tarmac, Ferdinand put his faith in God, I 
in his faith, and we stepped onboard. The walls 
inside were boarded up with wooden planks 
and a strange wheezing sound accompanied the 
rumblings of the propeller. We flew for an hour 
over an unbroken swell of rainforest, the merry 
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chatter of a tin trader with Ray-Ban knockoffs 


and layers of gold jewelry drowned to panto- 
mime as he demonstrated how to use his small 
Chinese-made weighing machine. We touched 
down on the road through Kikambo, sped past 
the moldering carcasses of two smashed An- 
tonovs, and came to a halt between two lines of 
sandy-colored mud huts. 

The door opened. There with his back to us 
stood the burly figure of Colonel Samy Matumo. 
And that, for my purposes, was a dazzling bit of 
luck. The illegal exploitation of Bisie had long 
been an open national secret, loudly denounced 
by journalists, religious leaders, and nonprofits 
at home and abroad. Enemy number one, mob 
boss, and warlord extraordinaire was its com- 
mander, known to all simply as Colonel Samy. 

Dressed in the khakis of the national army’s 
Eighty-fifth brigade, he was directing the cho- 
reography of traffic around the plane and com- 
plaining loudly to uniformed underlings that his 
driver had yet to appear. With balletic precision, 
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A miner shows a handful of the hash favored by the pit 
and tunnel miners at Bisie. (DELPHINE SCHRANK) 


laborers spread the plane’s cargo along the road- 
side, then reloaded the plane with dozens of bags 
of cassiterite from a truck, and in a matter of 
minutes turned it about-face with a set of ropes. 
A second Antonov touched down on the road just 
as the first lifted off on its way back to Goma. 

Minutes later the colonel sat in a wood-carved 
chair in the corner of a cool mud-walled hut. The 
chiaroscuro from a paneless window cut across 
his baby-faced features, partially obscuring his 
gaze. A fat gold watch hung from his wrist. He 
spat onto the cracked mud floor among the 
bones of a chicken or possibly a macaw. Three 
burly men in basketball jerseys and Nike outfits 
guarded the door. A woman passed through bear- 
ing a silver bow] filled with water and placed it 
by his feet. He washed his hands, then carefully 
scrutinized my authorization papers. 

It was revelatory of the deep corruption, if not 


the sheer loopiness of Congolese bureaucracy, 
that my visit to a mine notorious for falling out- 
side the bounds of the law required seventeen 
separate stamps and signatures from local, re- 
gional, and national authorities, both civil and 
military. The last of the signatures, before Samy’s, 
belonged to Colonel Delphin Kahimi, de facto 
commander of military operations in North Kivu 
province. Obtaining it had required tracking Del- 
phin’s movements between battle sites in order 
to catch him on a brief return to his Goma villa. 
At each stop, the requisite authority would fur- 
row his brow and carefully probe my purposes, 
often with an ill-concealed suspicion that I was 
out for a cut of the profits myself. Colonel Samy 
duly took his time—a languor that accented his 
self-importance. 

I already knew. For many in Kikambo, Colo- 
nel Samy was a hero, head of a rebel brigade 
of former Mai Mai, sons of the territory who 
had defended it from the foreign invasions 
that followed the 1997 ouster of the country’s 
_ tyrant of thirty-two years, Mobutu Sese Seko. 
In subsequent peace deals, these men were to 
be incorporated and dispersed across Congo's 
national force. But the Eighty-fifth resisted or- 
ders. Entrenched in their tin-ore-rich pocket of 
jungle, far from the reach of any inchoate law 
and order, they merely donned national-army 
uniforms, then skipped the training meant to 
turn them from rebels into soldiers. 

When MPC representatives arrived at Bisie 
on an official visit in 2006, local residents 
greeted them with welcome placards and cer- 
emonial dances. The delegation met with clan 
leaders and local civil-society groups, and chal- 
lenged Samy’s Eighty-fifth to a friendly soccer 
game. The soldiers won. MPC handed over a 
cash gift to Samy. It all seemed hunky-dory. That 
night, gunfire broke out from Samy’s camp. An 
MPC engineer was shot in the leg and had to be 
helicoptered out. More death threats, assassina- 
tion attempts, falsified documents, and arbitrary 
arrests followed. The colonel wanted a deal. He 
demanded that MPC offer a cut of every kilo that 
came out of the mine, a total that would have 
been worth about ten thousand dollars a month. 
Said Christophers, “We just looked at him.” 


In parallel, a rival company to MPC, sprung 
from a splinter faction of the Bangandula clan, 
found a willing patron in a well-connected busi- 
nessman in Kinshasa named Alexis Makabuza 
(a target of UN sanctions for alleged links to il- 
legal arms imports). For support and a cut of the 
mine’s profits, the Bangandula Mining Group 
(GMB) turned to a web of local officials—and 
to Colonel Samy. A mafia boss was born. 

Notarized “contracts” obtained by MPC re- 
vealed a system of kickbacks between GMB and 
local administrators. According to one such con- 
tract, dated August 28, 2006, the administra- 
tor of Walikale territory, Dieudonne Tshishiku 
Mutoke, “assures the security of [GMB’s] work 
throughout the expanse of the territory,” in re- 
turn for 10 percent of weekly production, fifty 
cents for every kilo of cassiterite bought at the 
mine, and 50 percent of the group's revenues in 
neighboring villages. 

When finally, after several minutes of silence, 
Colonel Samy looked up from my paperwork 
and assented with a nod to my passage to Bisie, 
I asked about his control of the area. He smiled 
a mite bashfully and meandered through a series 
of non sequiturs. He talked of defending the ter- 
ritory from foreign militias, of God being on his 
side, of paying the school dues of needy chil- 
dren. The mine, he said, needed protection from 
its population of vagabonds and ex-criminals. 

“All bad people are there,” he said. “As you 
can imagine, everywhere in Kivu there is war. 
Only in Walikale there is peace. God is helping 
authorities in the territory. For example, myself 
indirectly I am working for the good of ordinary 
people.” He stopped to pick his teeth. “I ensure 
the security of the whole territory.” 

For a moment, I wondered if he might be 
sincere. Couldn’t an army unit, fattened on its 
own mountain of riches, act as a social service 
and law enforcement of sorts in the far corners 
of a country otherwise beyond the reach of 
government? 


yee THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS LATER—after 
Ferdinand had hired porters from among 
the young men desperately swarming the gate- 
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way to the footpath, after we had started on our 
twenty-six mile trek (our literal marathon) to- 
ward the mountain and bedded for the night— 
the soldiers blitzed us near dawn. Any hint of 
Samy’s good intentions vanished with the ra- 
dios. After the tin porters danced, we packed 
our things and pressed on. 

At Bisie, the jungle opened, in a blast of heat 
and noise, onto a labyrinthine city that sprawled 
to the base of a scarred, red mountain. The place 
suggested the transience of a fever, its shacks 
collapsing upon each other, slapped together 
from mud, corrugated iron, twigs, and bits of 
cloth. Vendors crammed narrow alleyways with 
flasks of brandy, cheap calculators, batteries, 
and curiosities such as men’s dress shoes. Men 
dipped pans into the gray waters of a stream that 
served for basic hygiene, for washing the guts 
of slaughtered animals, and for sifting for fine 
alluvial tin-ore dust. They poured the water into 
rusty troughs and guffawed at the Muzungu as 
we picked our way past. 

Here the harlots in Colonel Samy’s private 
hotel cursed you if you dared defy their solicita- 
tions. Here the bush meat was smoked fresh, but 
the cost of other food and drink was inflated to 
at least six times the normal price because every- 
thing had to be hauled through the jungle, past 
the ten rickety wooden barriers that cracked 
open only for passersby who hand over withered 
bills or a cut of their mineral burden to thugs in 
dusty pinstripe pants or basketball jerseys. 

At the last of the barriers, three soldiers in 
civilian clothing had rocked on plastic chairs 
under a tarp and solemnly passed my papers 
from one to the next. Gaston quietly handed 
over a stack of fifty cell phone credit units. The 
standard shakedown was 10 percent of all enter- 
ing merchandise. 

For a long while, the mine was the sole pre- 
serve of Samy, but every time MPC called upona 
branch of military or officialdom to investigate, 
they came, they saw, and then they never left. 
There was a schedule of those who collected 
bribes at the barriers that read like a catalog 
of the military chain of command: on Tuesday, 
General Gabriele Amisi, head of ground forces; 
on Wednesday, the chief of staff, based in Kin- 
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shasa; on Thursday, military intelligence; on Fri- 
day, the eighth military region, responsible for 
North Kivu; and on Saturday, Colonel Etienne 
Bindu, the Goma-based chief of staff. Sundays, 
with only a trickle of traffic, theoretically be- 
longed to kin of the two clans who traditionally 
owned the mountain. But they had been chased 
away by members of the firm that acted as a ci- 
vilian front for Samy’s crew. 

It was a Monday when we arrived, so the 
bouncers we paid off were soldiers from Colonel 
Samy’s own brigade. 


A™ cLimB up the mountain’s face 


revealed a cratered Martian landscape 
of semi-naked miners bent double, muscles 
slathered in mud, hacking bare-knuckled with 
shovels and tiny pickaxes deep into stinking pits. 
They called themselves “owls,” creatures of the 
dark who slept, ate, and defecated deep inside 
tunnels from which they seldom emerged. 

Sometimes they smoked their minds soft. 
“We have no choice but to drug ourselves,” said 
Alliance Nanjangi, an owl in a knitted Rasta 
bonnet who puffed on a giant spliff. Gazing out 
onto lush forested hills veiled in shifting mists, 
he told me that in a previous life he had been a 
student. He opened his palm to show me a fistful 
of the mind-numbing herb. “Because there’s a 
lot of danger,” he said. “If we use our heads, we 
lose our heads.” 

Crowds of owls idled around him. Beyond 
them, the miner’s camp boomed and throbbed 
in two rows of skeletal huts that coursed along a 
narrow ledge. The racketing sounds of spaghetti 
Westerns and kung fu flicks from a makeshift 
cinema mingled all day and through the night 
with the camp’s incessant din and chatter. It 
was a world devoid of women, clean water, or 
the concept of garbage collection. Men played 
checkers on a piece of cardboard colored in 
with markers, fixed small generators with twigs 
and bits of wire, or bought cheap perfume off 

continued on page 38 


Surface ore is gathered by hand from the hillside 
overlooking the tent camp. 
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vendors to coax the whores at the camp below. 
The cook who claimed to make the mountain’s 
best bush-meat stew served a packed house five 
times a day. 

“There used to be so many people here they'd 
sleep right here, on the street,” said a pharmacist 
sitting on a filthy mattress, jabbing a thumb out 
the window of his pill-crammed shack. “That 
was when production was good.” 

Even in the far reaches of Congo's jungle, the 


global economic crisis could be felt—though 


the owls could not agree on the exact use of 


tin ore. 

“Tt makes bombs,” said one. 

Another: “It goes to Europe.” 

“We don’t know.’ said a third. 

“Bullets,” chimed in a fourth. 

In fact, the tin ore finds its way to smelters 
in Asia, Europe, and the United States, where it 
becomes solder, tin plating, and alloy for com- 
ponents in electronic devices. According to the 
International Tin Research Institute (ITRI), a 
UK-based nonprofit that represents the tin in- 
dustry, electronic solders alone accounted for 44 
percent of the world’s refined tin usage in 2008. 
A 2009 study by Global Witness, a nonprofit 
that tracks the exploitation of natural resources, 
ranked the tonnes of tin ore exported from east- 
ern Congo in 2007 and 2008 fourth worldwide, 
after China, Indonesia, and Peru. Of that, Bisie 
accounted for an estimated 80 percent. 

Owls worked, spreading fresh, wet cassiterite 
to dry in the sun, or sprawled exhausted, asleep 
wherever they fell, mouths open and limbs mud- 
caked. Traders bearing creaking weights haggled 
at the mouths of pits with wads of hundred-dol- 
lar bills. Commanders in civilian clothes strut- 
ted by in packs of two or three, fedoras tipped, 
immediately distinguishable from the less pow- 
erful by their unabashed swagger. A thick, gold 
collar bulged around the neck of one. I found out 
later that, days earlier, a local vendor had carried 
the necklace in his stall, with a price tag of two 
thousand dollars. 

Beside a tiny orange tent on a ridge that zig- 
zagged down the mountain, a diminutive man 
with a large black Bible clutched to his chest 
smiled at me with an incongruous innocence. 
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He dipped into the tent, no larger than a bath- 
tub, and perched on a dirty mattress beside three 
other evangelical pastors. They whispered of 
being looted in the night: two hundred dollars 
lifted in an instant when soldiers swept by at 
2:00 A.M. three days earlier. 

“We can do nothing before the soldiers,” said 
Pastor Emmanuel. “All the fruits of our labor, 
gone.” 

The four had met at Bisie and joined forces 
for annual two-month-long pilgrimages to the 
mine, to purchase tin ore direct from its tunnels 
or to sift it from the river that skirted its base. 
Sundays they spared for religious services. 


I told them of my own experience with sol- 
diers in the night, and they nodded. “We know,” 
said Pastor Emmanuel. “We heard before you 
arrived.” 


ei ALFWAY DOWN THE MOUNTAIN, in the swel- 
tering heat of a tarp shelter that served 
as the daytime sleeping quarters for the dozen 
diggers he employed, Madi Osikara, sage of the 
owls and elder of the shaft proprietors, boasted 
of hiring twenty men to haul an eight-thousand- 
dollar motor-pump on the two-day trek through 
the jungle. He required the pump to clear out 





Once collected, cassiterite is carried to be sifted 


and weighed. 


the water that he and others complained was 
destroying productivity in the tunnels. The plan 
seemed the quixotic hallucination of some ma 
larial megalomaniac. But it highlighted a harsh 
reality: a combination of haphazard artisanal 
mining techniques and the rabid tunneling 
out of every last patch of mountain meant the 
mine’s overall productivity had fallen dramati 
cally since 2006. Tunnels regularly collapsed on 
miners, and water threatened to clog the rest. 
Osikara spoke loudly, decrying the fall in 
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prices for cassiterite, a knock-on effect from 


the fall in global commodity prices. He decried 
the exploitative role of Rwanda in the trade. But 
he waited until dusk, in the shelter of the MPC 
compound, about three hundred feet beyond the 
miner’s camp, to denounce the stranglehold of 
the military. 

“A soldier came and slapped me and spit on 
me,” he said, his voice raspy. “They say they’re 
here for our security. But there is no security... 
Sometimes they go into the mine and force my 
miners to dig for them. MPC should take over 
this mountain.” 

Two hours after dawn the next morning, a 
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fine-framed boy crawled out of the dark of an- 
other pit down the mountain. He wiped mud 
from his eyes, blinked at the light, and ran 
off past crazily angled tarps sheltering miners 
awaiting their shifts, his oversize neon flip-flops 
catching in the trash-strewn mud. 

“T work in the major’s shaft,’ Bonne-Annee 
Kitunga said later, when I found him in the min- 
er’s camp. Still caked in mud from the tips of his 
ears to his toes, he would not give his age but 
appeared not much older than thirteen. He was 
kadogo, or little one, a former child soldier who 
had been demobilized through a UN program 
and dispatched back home to his village. 





“I was very little when they killed my sister,” 
he said. “Then I got angry.” In a fury, he had 
joined a Mai Mai militia and, for his ferocity, 
was named captain. 

Readjustment to civilian life had proved dif- 
ficult. Then a cousin told him about Bisie. “My 
friends took me here to make money,” he said. It 
had been two weeks, perhaps four, since he ran 
away from home. He seemed not to fathom the 
concept of lapsed time. 

He had less trouble clocking his shift. He 
worked daily from 8:00 P.M. to 8:00 A.M. ina 
pit belonging to Major Etienne Ilunga. “My wish 
is to go back home,” he said quietly. He stared at 


The Congolese army controls the weigh stations, 


and extortion is rampant. 


his toes. “No one feeds you. No one pays you.” He 
could not recall when he had last eaten a meal. 

He flitted off down the mountain and alighted 
on a rock, beside a man with a clipboard who 
sat outside a crowded pit entrance. The man 
identified himself as the owner of the pit. The 
moment seemed apt to inquire about the use of 
child labor. 

“Children? No there are no children here,” he 
answered, without a trace of irony. 

Out of the pit shot a man shiny with sweat 
and wet mud and wearing nothing but a tight 
Speedo swimsuit. He was, he told me emphati- 
cally, head of the owls. On my notepad he jotted: 
“Jumene Batulei, The Man Who Is Not Afraid 
of Death.” 

As the pit owner described salaries to me, 
Butelei shouted: “It’s dangerous work. We work 
for nothing!” Then he ducked back into the pit, 
past a soldier who crouched inside with a ciga- 
rette, an impervious rock around which the min- 
ers were forced to swerve. 

Outside, two more soldiers dozed under a 
tarp, their semiautomatics propped against the 
mud wall behind them. A third, in police blue, 
sat up among a crowd of mud-caked miners 
waiting to begin their shifts. 

They might have been from Colonel Samy’s 
brigade, or from one of the various branches 
of the police force, or from the others in army 
green—the ones from the Eighth Military Re- 
gion, a unit based in Goma that had technically 
been sent to evict the Eighty-fifth. 

Like dragons guarding a cave, the excess 
of uniforms indicated a treasure. The pit’s en- 
trance led into a maze of shafts that included 
the personal property of Lieutenant Jean Claude, 
Samy’s deputy on the mountain, a skinny teen- 
ager in a pair of tight black jeans and Dolce & 
Gabbana T-shirt who could often be found in 
the shade of a tarp atop the mountain riffling 
through a comic book. 

I knew that Jean Claude claimed ownership 
of his mine shaft because he had boasted as 

continued on page 44 
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Deep tunnels, hewn from rock or formed by natural 
Ue le om ela eM ARTE) alls including 
children as young as Ne using hand tools. Inside the 
mines, it is hot and hard to breathe, and workers can see 
only by the dim glow of flashlights tied to their heads. 








much to me, after I had caught him, surrounded 


by rifle-toting underlings, scolding an elderly 
army officer from a separate brigade who had 
just taken me ona tour of his own pit—newly ac- 
quired, he'd said, for a small fee to a tribal chief. 

With great fanfare, a uniformed escort 
brought me down to Jean Claude’s shaft, handed 
me a headlamp grabbed from a miner's head, 
and led me inside. 

Dozens of small headlamps lit the way down. 
Miners gripped the walls with their legs. They 
scratched and gently picked into the stone. Far 
from the heat and the noise, their underworld 
held a kind of artistry. Stillness and concentra- 
tion prevailed. 


LL TOLD, TEN TO FIFTEEN thousand souls 

from hundreds of miles across Congo— 

ex-criminals, unreformed child soldiers, evan- 

gelical pastors, donut sellers, and unemployed 

dreamers—dared the rule of military brawn for 
a chance to scratch a living from Bisie’s rock. 

Why did they come if they knew the con- 
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ditions they would face? I put the question to 
Samba Tabu, MPC’s Congolese attorney who 
manned the company’s outpost. 

Rangy and clear-eyed, with a wide forehead 
and a long nose, Samba had the patrician air of 
one born and bred into the thin sliver of Congo's 
intellectual and political class; he came from the 
relative affluence of the mineral-rich southern 
province of Katanga. He acted as a sort of Virgil, 
guiding me through the red mountain's layers 
of hell. He bid me watch as a listless, elderly- 
looking man bounced along in a sled, used for 
tin transport, on another man’s back. They were 
headed from the miner’s camp, back down the 
mountain, toward the forest. “That would make 
a great photo,’ Samba said. “Back in MPC’s day, 
we would have helicoptered that man out to 
Goma and in forty-five minutes he’d have been 
in the nearest hospital. Instead they have to walk 
him back through the jungle. It’s insane.” 

Photographs snapped by MPC staff since 
2006 document miners who claim that they have 
been beaten bloody at the hands of soldiers of the 
Eighty-fifth. One man has his forehead split open, 


Mining and Processing Congo's regional outpost 
near Bisie. (DELPHINE SCHRANK) 


the pockets around his eyes are swollen red, the 
flesh from his legs is peeled raw as if he had 
been whipped, and baseball-size bruises across 
his shoulders and temples suggest a smashing 
by something solid and forceful. Samba pointed 
to a wooden sign hanging askew just outside the 
miners’ camp. It had been smashed a week ear- 
lier by a mob of owls who had risen up ina fury 
and chased the soldiers off the mountain. The 
riot was triggered when soldiers broke the leg of 
a miner who refused to pay a five dollar fee for 
participation in a compulsory census. 

Again, I asked, then why come at all? He an- 
swered by describing the case of Musa Assini, 
a pit owner with a degree in engineering who 
had dropped by earlier that day. Assini’s predica- 
ment went something like this: When his tunnel 

veered into the pit belonging to an army major, 
he was ordered to dig to the left. When he dug to 
the left, he collided with a shaft owned by a po- 
lice lieutenant. This would have posed few prob- 
lems were it not for the fact that the precise spot 
of collision yielded a particularly fine concentra- 
tion of cassiterite, and the police commander, 
Assini said, was determined to have his cut. 

“Ah, but I have a protector, higher even than 
the police chief,’ Assini had said. His patron, he 
said, was the prosecutor general of North Kivu 
province. 

But the man’s revelation of another tentacle 
of corruption stretching from Bisie to the high- 
est reaches of Congolese officialdom struck 
Samba as small fry. (He made a sport of map- 
ping the ever-changing web of patrons with a 
hand in Bisie’s tunnels.) What shocked him 
more was another admission: Assini had said 
he had been too busy making money for the past 
two years to bother seeing his wife and seven 
children. He had said it in passing, devoid of 
emotion. 

“Do you find that normal?” he said. “He is a 
man without a heart. In Congo, we have a lot of 
people who are extremely wealthy. How does 
that serve them? Why do they keep searching 
for a piece of the moon?” 


Ls THE NEXT MORNING. Bisie’s cacophony 
melted into the cool shade of the jungle. Al- 
ready it left a bitter aftertaste. The place was a 
microcosm of the country’s predicament: weak 
state institutions, entrenched corruption, anda 
shambolic army whose commanders were too 
busy preying on the land and its population to 
rout the region’s equally predatory rebel fac- 
tions. It revealed also the hapless choices of a 
broken society. A pastor’s spiritual authority, a 
university degree—the entire intricate fabric of 
roles that weaves together any other society— 
had no meaning here. Naked venality had lev- 
eled them all into a bleak, Hobbesian struggle 
of might against might. 

And then there was Samba. 

However futile his efforts, he had said, he 
would lay the first brick. In the purity of his 
struggle for his country there existed a faith in 
the power of human agency. 

The sense of all that merged with the physi- 
cal pain of every step. It shot through my heels, 
up my blistering Achilles, into the thighs, into 
the back. Ferdinand had insisted we traipse the 
twenty-six miles back in a single stretch. He 
was afraid of what night might bring. Our mili- 
tary escort, a young doe-eyed soldier, marched 
on ahead, light as an antelope. As night fell, | 
walked on, numb. I dared not stop or remove 
my gum boots for fear of looking at my feet. The 
blisters and swelling would render me incapable 
of walking for days. 

But the porters laughed or tripped forward 
uncomplaining, heaving their heavy loads. They 
sang, told hours-long stories in Swahili, in Lin- 
gala, in a harmony of tribal dialects. The rich, 
cyclical cadences of their voices buoyed us like 
wings. In the dark, a dark so thick you could not 
see a foot ahead, they promised possibility. 


IE ACK IN Goma, I tried to follow all those bags 
of tin ore flown out from Colonel Samy’s 
mine. Along a typically potholed avenue in the 
center of town, above a rim of barbed wire, 
the vast three-dimensional lettering of Sodex- 
mines glinted gold on the side of the mineral 
trading house, a rare image of polish and func- 
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tional stability—and mysteriously acquired 


wealth—in a city of broken facades and slapdash 
opportunities. 

Crowds of young men idled on patches of 
scrub in front of its towering gates. When the 
gates cracked apart for the rare visitor in an SUV, 
the men leaped to their feet and mobbed the 
security guard, hands shooting into the air with 
identity cards or work licenses for a chance at a 
day’s worth of employment. 

The directors of Sodexmines, one of Goma’s 
two most productive trading houses, claimed 
not to know the precise origin of their supply. 
They bought it from licensed middlemen, after 
weighing their clusters of bags on a vast scale. 
Agents from two separate branches of govern- 
ment hovered nearby checking the middlemen’s 
licenses. 

Inside the firm’s warehouses, machines alter- 
nately washed and ground the rocks just enough 
to meet international standards for export that 
required a purity of 60 percent tin ore. Then 
they trucked it to Mombasa, Kenya, where it 
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was shipped to Belgium and on to smelters in 
Asia. Geographically, said Omar Ramazani, the 
company’s director general for eastern Congo, 
the bulk could come from any of the mines that 
dot Walikale, or from the provinces of Maniema 
or Katanga, the less volatile mineral-rich prov- 
ince just north of Zambia that is favored by in- 
ternational companies. 

But the evidence of Sodexmine’s main source 
of supply was piled into a mountain of rusty 
iron ore, rising high above the wall and spilling 
across half the courtyard. Of all the varieties of 
Congo’ cassiterite, only the rock at the tin-ore 
mine of Bisie contains a quantity of iron that ap- 
proaches 20 percent. The iron accounts, in part, 
for the mountain’s striking rusty color. Streets 
away, at MPC’s headquarters in Goma, small 
plastic bags of cassiterite in dozens of shades, 
from pale gray to deep brown, sat on sheets de- 
tailing their origin and chemical composition. 
In June 2010, when asked if minerals to make 
the iPhone 4 came from the eastern Congo, 
Steve Jobs said, “We require all of our suppli- 


Crushing cassiterite with an |-beam at a processing 
facility in Goma. 


ers to certify in writing that they use conflict 
few materials. But honestly there is no way for 
them to be sure. Until someone invents a way 
to chemically trace minerals from the source 
mine, it’s a very difficult problem.” But even to 
the naked eye, Bisie’s sample stood starkly apart 
from the rest—and offered clear evidence of the 
main source of Sodexmines’s supply. 
Congolese officials have in the past few years 
attempted to clean up a trade that they under- 
stand to be the future of their country. The effort 
has helped draw almost $3 billion in private for- 
eign investments since 2003, most of it from US 
or Chinese companies in the pacified, southern 
mineral-rich province of Katanga. As long as dis- 
order reigns in the east, however, Congolese of- 
ficials who acknowledge the problem that Bisie 
represents say there is little they can do. 


Wi ONTHS LATER, the fighting in Congo had 


shape-shifted anew with the arrest in 
Rwanda of rebel leader Laurent Nkunda and the 
launching of a brutally anarchic joint offensive 
by Rwanda and Congo against the Rwandan 
Hutu militia. MPC continued its efforts to spark 
action from Kinshasa while public shaming of 
Congo's mining sector by various nonprofits and 
a series of visits from high-level authorities to 
the area forced the eviction of Colonel Samy 
and his Eighty-fifth brigade. On August 7, 2009, 
just three weeks after Global Witness published 
an extensive report on the militarization of the 
mining sector, Prime Minister Adolphe Muzito, 
the minister of mines, and other senior officials, 
visited Walikale and issued instructions direct 
from President Joseph Kabila that all military 
personnel should vacate mining sites. The evic- 
tion turned on sending in the 212th, but Congo 
being Congo, the unit merely picked up where 
the Eighty-fifth left off. Now, in Samy’s place 
reigns Colonel Etienne Bindu, the head of the 
Eighth military region who for years has had 
one hand in his private mine shaft and another 
on the Saturday barrier shakedowns. 


Adolphe found his way to a refugee camp in 
Goma where he promptly fell ill with malaria. 
Gaston returned to the nonprofit he had founded 
in his hometown which specialized in denounc- 
ing abuses by local authorities; within months, 
he fled to Malawi amid death threats. Samba 
and I kept up our conversation. Often he would 
phone in the middle of the night. By flashlight, 
he would be plotting his campaign ahead of the 
2010 local elections. He would run as a deputy 
for North Kivu province in the National Assem- 
bly in Kinshasa. We talked of corruption, and of 
the redemption of the country’s soul. 

“I know there are honest people in the As- 
sembly,” he told me one night. “There might be 
dozens of them. I could be that last drop of water 
to turn them into an ocean.” 

One night he phoned me in the feverish 
throes of a slow-acting poison. Karuho, he called 
it, a Rwandan import derived from the skin of a 
chameleon mixed with tree bark. It was burning 
into his stomach and parching his throat. One of 
his MPC colleagues had died from the poison a 
week earlier, he said. Traces of it were found on 
his cell phone. It was the first time Samba told 
me that he was scared. 

But his vision wouldn't change, he said. 

“Tm more realistic now,’ he said. “I have to 
be.” He would be careful about shaking hands 
and lending his cell phone to distant cousins. 
He would have to scale back his ready generos- 
ity with the extended members of his family, his 
tribe. When I pointed out that he seemed to have 
uncles scattered everywhere, he replied with a 
chuckle, “You know, we’re African.” 

But he would redouble his energy, he said, 
basing his campaign around what he saw as a 
critical need for education. He would preach 
civic values, and with it, love of country, to the 
farthest reaches of North Kivu province. I’ve 
often wondered how easily his vision could die 
in the jungle, forgotten as quickly as a tin porter 
press-ganged in the night. But perhaps political 
redemption, even in the midst of bloody Machi- 
avellian politicking, begins always as someone's 
fragile dream. Bisie, he said, will return to the 
rule of law—a small victory, perhaps, but on it 
hinged the future of his nation. O 
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vn Ni miner at the 2,500-foot-level station before mucking 
and drilling, Louvicourt Mine, Val-d'Or, Quebec. 





The Underground 


GIANT 


Life in the Hard Rock Mines 
of Quebec and Ontario 


Essay and photographs by Louie Palu 














Kerr Mine No. 3 Shaft 
headframe and crusher 
house, Virginiatown, 
Ontario. 





The Cage Call ' 


| tag in. | am a number now. The worn, round metal tag hangs on a nail next to the level 4 
| will be working today. My number is my birth year—1968. If | don't come up from the ; 
mine, they know where to start looking for me. Then | walk to the headframe. 

Inside, the cool smell of the earth breathes up the shaft like air from the throat of 
some buried, sleeping giant. Miners gather around the shaft and drop their lunch boxes 
by their feet, some sipping coffee, some still milling outside to have a smoke. They carry 
drill bits and steel for a day of blasting. They wear coveralls, oilers, and shaft hats covered 
in crusty dirt and grease. After a day in the dry (the room where their work clothes are 4 
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left to bake in the heat after each shift), the smell of industrial oil and grease overpowers 
any body odor. Sweat is eaten by oil. The underground consumes all. 

| watch the greased hoist cable move up the shaft. The shift is over, the cage returning to 
the surface. Then the cable slows and the cage full of men appears, beams of light from their 
lamps peering, like the eyes of insects, through the darkness. The gate opens, and they all 
stream out, relieved, moving without hesitation to the shift boss wicket, reporting what they 
have done, and trudging straight to the showers. Then, like Charon beckoning, the cage ten- 
der rattles the gate, and we all pack tight into the wet, rust-covered cage. The tender rings a 
series of signals down a rope to the hoistman, and we begin to descend. The cage tender yells 
out as we approach each new level, going deeper and deeper, and slowly the cage empties. 
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At the 1,300-foot level, | get out with Lester Beattie. Lester is known as a packsack 


miner, the nickname given to itinerant workers who float from mine to mine, hired guns 
taking the hardest and highest-paying jobs before moving on. Lester has worked in so 
many mines that he seems more at home underground than on the surface, and he has 
put in so many hours that he has developed “white hand,” a condition caused by drilling 
until the vibration destroys your circulation and turns your hands ghostly. Several times 
doctors have threatened to amputate Lester's fingers. Still, he considers himself fortunate, 
one of the lucky survivors from a cohort of cancer-riddled men who worked the uranium 
mines in Elliot Lake and the gold mines of Kirkland Lake. 
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Driving aramp with a jumbo ere 


elm ula (RMR e eerie 
the 8,000-foot level of the Kidd | 
Creek Mine, Timmins, Ontario. 





We walk out into the station, the air humming from the ventilation fan down the 
drift—a horizontal tunnel off the shaft. We get into a train-like vehicle, known simply as 
a motor, and start down the drift on the track. Everything about hard rock mines feels 
makeshift—ramshackle and jerry-built—yet it is a miracle what command we have of 
the underground. It is surreal. You can only see what your headlamp illuminates, but 
everywhere | look is evidence of human industry. And around that, everything is black. 
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Slag heaps, smoke stacks, and 
rock blackened by decades of 





emissions from the Coniston 


Smelter, Coniston, Ontario. 





The Land of Giants 


The image of Canada as an untouched pristine wilderness is a myth. In the world of mining, s 
it is aland of giants—home to massive deposits of almost every mineral and metal bought 4 
and sold on commodity markets throughout the world, a global leader in extraction and : 
processing. Nickel, copper, silver, zinc, cobalt, rare earth metals, and the list goes on. The 
world’s largest gold producing company, Barrick Gold Corporation is based in Toronto, 
not New York or London. Canada has long been a natural resource pillar in the worlds of 
production and the trading of commodities. From the hammering of the jackleg and jumbo 
drills underground to the ringing of the stock exchange bells, corporate empires have been 
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_ built on the riches extracted from the Canadian Shield. And within that rich geological 
formation, straddling Northeast Ontario and reaching into Northeastern Quebec, is a re- 
gion the industry has dubbed the Golden Triangle—a hard rock mining Mecca stretching 
from Val-d’Or in Quebec, west to Timmins in Ontario, and south to Sudbury, one of the 
world’s largest and oldest nickel mining capitols. It has attracted just about every mining 

corporation in the world for over one hundred years. It beckons legions of miners, shaft 
sinkers, and diamond drillers known throughout the industry for their skill and unmatched 
determination. It is said they would tunnel to the center of the earth if asked. 

The Kidd Creek Mine, north of Sudbury, is a wonder of such work. Already the world's 
deepest base metal mine, it just keeps going down, plummeting toward a depth of almost 
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Scaling loose from the back at the 
1,000-foot level of the Cheminis 
Mine, Larder Lake, Ontario. 





ten thousand feet. And there seems to be no end to its ore. The tunneling there is so ex- 
tensive that it has caused unnatural seismic movements, known as rock bursts or what 
miners call “bumps.” Down in the mine, when the drills stop, you can hear the ground 
cracking, like a wooden ship with a damaged hull lost in a sea of darkness. Sometimes the 
ground shifts enough that something breaks loose, and there are only rock bolts and mesh 
fencing holding the earth at bay. After a fresh blast, the miners always take scaling bars 
and poke around the ceiling and walls; they listen for hollow sounds below that indicate 
ore passes, and they search overhead for unsecured rock, which they call “loose.” Do it 
wrong and you're dead—disappearing into a pit or crushed under tons of rock. 
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Rockbolting and Pragatiit at the 
- 6,900-foot level of the Macassa 
Mine, Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 





The death toll of mine workers killed on the job in Ontario alone in the past century 
exceeds three thousand, but there have been many thousands more cases of industrial 
disease, such as silicosis, and brutal, often debilitating injuries. Flesh and bone always 
lose out to steel, explosives, and rock. In the early days, the metal the miners hauled out 
was used to make alloys like brass. It was used to galvanize weaker metals, to make longer 
beams and stronger pipes. Today, though, most of these metals wind up in electronics; 
these risks are all taken in the name of producing materials for cell phones and computers. 
This is what companies mean when they say they are moving to paperless communica- 
tion or going green. 
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A house on Union Street adjacent to the 
Inco Superstack, one of the tallest free- 
standing stacks in the world, Copper Cliff 
Smelter Complex, Sudbury, Ontario. 
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The Super Stack 


After rock is mined, it is run through multiple crushers, pounded and pulverized until it is 
a size that can be put through a milling process where the valuable metals are removed, 
using sulfuric acid, chlorine, copper sulphate, and cyanide, among other chemicals. From 
that crushing and processing, two things result: a raw liquid concentrate that can be ~ 
smelted and refined into pure metals, and a fine powder of crushed rock which is waste — 
and must be disposed of. The Clarabelle Mill in Sudbury, operated by Vale Inco, has the 
capacity to process thirty-five thousand tonnes of ore a day—leaving many thousand 
tonnes more of waste rock to deal with. : 
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A furnace tapper using a 
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Some of that waste can be used as backfill underground, but much of it is dumped into 
designated, government-approved lakes or manufactured tailings ponds. The companies 
have engineers who test the waste and provide detailed data showing that none of the 
chemicals used in processing ever makes its way into the tailings; the tailings ponds, 
they insist, are perfectly safe. But whenever | go to visit one, it always appears dead—the 
choked water empty of fish or frogs, the banks stark and leafless. 


Nearby plumes of smoke lift from towering smelter stacks, designed to rise high 
enough to scatter emissions as far from town as possible. The Inco Superstack at the 
Copper Cliff Smelter in Sudbury emits sulphur dioxide (SO,) and for along time has been 
one of the top polluters in North America. Many workers from the smelter have told me 
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that the company turns up the production at night so the polluting plume at its peak is 


harder to see and is not as likely to come under scrutiny. Sudbury is slowly being cleaned 
up, but parts of it are still barren wastes. There is an urban legend that the landscape was 
60 devastated in the early seventies that NASA tested its moon vehicles here. In fact, they 
were there to study Sudbury’s shatter cone formations, but it's easy to see how the myth 
took hold, One summer | saw signs posted up, advertising compensation to townspeople 
whose vehicles had been damaged by corrosion from smelter emissions. 

So you can imagine what it's like inside the smelter. Molten red metal, slag, fire and 
sparks, steam and gas. And everything is coated with dust. During the bitter Ontario 
winters, your front burns from the heat of the smelter and your back freezes from sub- 
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zero winds. It is a cavernous industrial space that seems to unleash then harness the 
apocalypse. Like the mine, the smelter is unforgiving. The machinery is so big and so hot 
that a small mistake can leave you hobbled or burned to a crisp—and there is no short- 
age of ways that you can be crippled or cooked. Dwight Harper was working in a smelter 
when an unexpected leak of molten nickel filled his boot. He was lucky to keep his foot. 
Eric Cormier was not so fortunate. He was zapped with so much electricity his arm was 
burned black and later had to be amputated. It is a miracle he is alive, 
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McIntyre Powder 


Underground mining of gold and uranium in this region produces high silica content in the 
air, and an overwhelming number of miners suffer from the severe lung damage known as 
silicosis. To combat this problem, many companies in the forties began forcing workers to 
inhale a fine aluminum dust called McIntyre Powder to coat their lungs, under the mistaken 
belief that it would prevent damage from the silica; it was mandatory in many mines. The 
practice was finally discontinued in the seventies, but many in the region blame the treat- 
ment for a host of ailments among older miners, particularly Alzheimer's. 

Just as this practice was coming to an end, the use of diesel-powered machines — 
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underground was growing. Most important among them was the scooptram, a powerful 


loader used to move massive amounts of mined rock and flattened to fit through narrow 
tunnels; without it most modern mines would come to a standstill. But the introduction 
of diesel equipment created intense, noxious fumes. To combat the problem, many mines 
have installed high tech ventilation systems. When the ventilation is working you can ac- 
tually feel a cold breeze in many areas, but when the ventilation is not working, especially 
in a mining area, the heat and fumes from the scooptram are suffocating. On one shaft 
project in Val-d'Or, | inhaled diesel fumes for hours, spitting and blowing black slime from 
my nose all day. Even on the best days, | always chew gum to mask the taste of diesel. 

The deeper you go, the narrower the confines. The air gets hotter and harder to 
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Lola Angus on a swing in the 
grade school playground 
adjacent to the Right of Way 
Mine property, Cobalt, Ontario. 


breathe. The explosions and pounding drills are deafening. When you come to a mining 
area, it is like approaching the frontline of a war. After a blast, it smells like ammoniafrom 
the explosives. Then comes the enamel odor of spray paint used for marking the next _ 
drilling pattern or mining directions from the geologists and engineers. The jackleg drills - 
start and a mist of water used to lubricate the drill bit clouds the working face of rock. : 
There's a little oil in the mist. We breathe that in—though union leaders have warned it — 
causes cancer. The company has their own doctors to discount the mine as the source of - 
any illness anyone has. Not much has changed since the days of McIntyre Powder. 
On one trip, | met Jack Murnaghan, one of the last living union leaders of the 1941, 
strike in Kirkland Lake. It was a landmark strike that energized unions across the region. 2 
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: _ At the time the Mine Mill Union was bitterly battling company oppression in many of 
7 the mining camps. While we spoke about a cave-in, in which he had been nearly buried 
alive, Jack kept losing track of the conversation and asking me the same questions over 
_and over again; he had advancing Alzheimer's. He grabbed a framed photograph from his 
wall: it was a picture of the headframe where he had worked. His hands were like huge 
claws, and his blunt thick fingers curled around the frame like a dead spider's legs. The 
picture was a gift to him from the union for his forty-three years on the job, a reminder of 

the hole he mined every day of his working life. a 
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The Man 


After his friends 
rigged a pulley 
and lowered the pack 


of Kool menthols; 
after he laughed 
and then winced 


and squinted up 
at the trickle of dirt 
dusting his lashes; 


after his wife 
had come sobbing 
through the glare of the kliegs 


and called down, 
to where the men pointed, 
how much she loved him; 


after their son 
sat cross-legged 
at the edge of the hole 


saying yessir, 
yes to whatever 
came through the receiver; 


after a gloved hand 
had burst 
through the clods and pale roots 


and fastened the harness, 
and tugged 
for the lift to begin; 


when he’d flashed 
his thumbs-up 
and heard the men roar; 


when he'd answered 
all the EMT's questions 
then laid his head back 


and sobbed, and thanked God, 
and then finally, 
violently seized— 


only then, 
in the dark, sleeping house 
before work, 


looking up from the paper 
as the first stars 
faintly shined 


in the skeletal arms 
of the trees, 
did | get a fleeting, 


unspoken, yet 


suddenly clear 
sense of our real situation. 
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Work-Clothes Quilt 


With nothing but time 
and the light of the Singer, 
and no one to come now forever 


and rattle the bell 

at the backdoor and scatter 
black mud on the stoop, 
and make that small moan 
as he heaves off his boots— 


with no one to fill 

the big kettle and set it, 
and fall asleep talking 

to the back of her neck 

as the treadle-belt hums— 


with nobody, nowhere 
in need of such things, 
she unbuckles his belt 
for the last time 3 
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and cuts up his pant legs see clk | 
and rips out the double-stitched seams, 
making patches of plackets 
and oil-stained pockets, vie 
of kerchiefs, and collars, and sle¢ 
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: no matter how brown 
: with his sweat, 
o or stiff with his blisters, 
or blooming his roses 
of pine-tar, and gear-grease, and blood— 


unti I, fi 


as the wedding clock chimes 
; and his buried bones freeze, 
as frost gleams 
mad, at sunrise in the window, 


Em she stands by the bed 
ae and breathes his dark scent 


then wraps herself 
init and sleeps, 








Essay by Annie Murphy 
Photographs by Rodrigo Llano 


Day by day you returned 
to the poor orphaned stone, 
the poor stone that sleeps 
_and endures and hates the flame 
and you are, already, all your dead 
before yow’re buried. 


Gabriela Mistral, “Copper” 
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Fman tourist surveys the Chuquicamata mine from 
' Cree he shade of an umbrella; tours run MeN ELAN 
; ‘ ee Ti and to the nearby ghost town, 





HEN CARMEN AHuma~pa first 
looked on the copper min- 
ing city of Calama, she 
wanted to die. It was 1958, 





long after Germany's World War I-era invention 
of artificial saltpeter—the main ingredient in 
bombs—brought Chile’s glory days as a world 
supplier to an end and made obsolete the tiny, 
arduous saltpeter towns that had cropped up all 
over the Atacama Desert. Carmen’s home, Pefia 
Chica, lay on the outskirts of the Atacama and 
was one of the last to hold on, but when it dis- 
appeared too, her family moved deeper into the 
desert. There was little choice but follow the tide 
of workers to Calama, where copper was fueling 
a new boom. Now there’s a photograph in Car- 
men’s living room, taken around that time; in it, 
she’s sixteen, with soft brown hair and doe eyes 
like Annette Funicello. 

“We only took what we could carry,’ Car- 
men tells me. “We just locked the door to our 
house, with the furniture and plates still inside, 
and carried our suitcases to the train.” Now, as 
she approaches seventy, Carmen likes to tell 
people that she’s never had an unhappy day in 
her life, but when she speaks about leaving Pena 
Chica, her eyes well and she wrings her hands. 
“Tt seemed so hard to me here,” she says of life 
in the deep desert. “The air made my skin split 
open, and blood ran from my face and hands and 
legs. The gusts of wind would blow all that red 
earth right through the windows. I just wanted 
to go home.” 

But in Calama she soon fell in love with 
Mario, a baby-faced copper miner who'd grown 
up even poorer than she. They married and had 
eight children, and together they made a happy, 
simple life on his mining salary. He was even 
able to buy a late-model Chevy Bel Air, a cool, 
grand boat of a car that he'd always dreamed of 
owning. When their youngest daughter was al- 
most ten, Mario died in the mine. And eventu- 
ally their daughter, also named Carmen, went to 
work at the nearby Gaby copper mine as part of 
the first wave of women entering the industry. 

“The desert is generous,’ Carmen says. 

She repeats this, mantra-like, as she catalogs 
all the desert has given her and all it has taken 
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away. Her daughter does, too. It reminds me of 
the Arabic Inshallah or the Christian God bless 
us, Amen. It’s the Chilean copper miners’ hopeful 
blessing. The desert is generous. 

And the Atacama Desert is generous—at least 
for those with the means and know-how to claim 
its gifts. Though it is one of the most inhospi- 
table places on earth, immense mineral wealth 
lies beneath its sands, and for centuries, it has 
tempted miners and tested their endurance. The 
so-called Copper Man mummy, a sixth-century 
miner killed in a cave-in, was unearthed in the 
same mine where Carmen’s husband worked. 

Today, the Atacama is heavily industrialized. 
Tens of thousands labor around-the-clock in the 
mines that pock its surface like moon craters. 
In air-conditioned offices, observation towers, 
and the cabs of trucks, everyone is harvesting 
the copper that drives Chile’s economy and has 
made it the most developed nation in Latin 
America. Chileans have honed precious metal 
extraction into a sophisticated business, and 
gone are the bare hands, the tent camps, and 
jury-rigged equipment of their forbearers. This 
is development. 

Yet modernization of the mines hasn’t trans- 
lated into modernity for Chile. The modern 
gadgetry that makes copper so prized is still 
manufactured in China, with Chilean raw ma- 
terials, then imported back into this country— | 
nonetheless,it’s made copper so coveted the 
metal can erase everything else. Carmen's home- 
town of Pefia Chica has been swallowed by the 
sand, abandoned by those who moved with min- 
ing’s shifting tides. Calama is her home now and 
where she wants to be buried someday, under the 
terracotta and rose-colored earth that she once 
hated. “The desert is generous,” she repeats. 


GC OPPER, ALONG WITH GOLD AND IRON, Was one 
of the earliest metals used by man. A ten- 
thousand-year-old copper pendant has been — 
discovered in Iraq, and there’s evidence of smelt- 
ing in the Balkans as early as 5000 BCE. Back 
then, copper smelting was used mostly to cre- 
ate implements with useful cutting edges. Otzi, 
the “Ice Man,” a male body discovered largely 


Copper’s value is concrete and 

has been particularly high since the 
digital revolution, but in Chile it is 
also a symbol of the country’s power. 


intact in an ice floe in northern Italy, his frozen 
skin burnished like metal, was found to have 
been carrying an axe with a copper blade. And 
for most of human history, that’s what copper 
remained—material for tools or, eventually, for 
currency. 

In the twentieth century, copper became a 
staple of modern living. In fact, if you were to 
tally all the electrical wiring, water pipes, ap- 
pliances, and copper miscellanea in the average 
American household, you'd have four hundred 
pounds of copper; add the standard two cars and 
you have another hundred pounds of the stuff. 
But as the new century neared, copper became 
prized as the high-speed artillery of the digital 
revolution. 

In 1997, IBM announced that copper-based 
chips would replace its aluminum microproces- 
sors. The switch might seem small, but it was a 
sea change, and the principal reason that com- 
puters today are cheaper, faster, smaller, lighter, 
and less likely to overheat than they were a de- 
cade ago. But copper use doesn’t stop there. 
Each electronic device sends and receives data 
to and from other devices, and all of the cables 
and wires that connect us to the internet, tele- 
phone networks, and cable television channels 
are also made, entirely or in part, of copper. And 
all of this came as a boon for Chile. 

Chile holds over a third of the world’s cop- 
per, almost all of it in the Atacama Desert—and 
much of its profits go into government coffers. 
Over a period of years in the fifties and six- 
ties, the Chilean government nationalized the 


country’s largest mines and consolidated them 
under the National Copper Corporation of Chile 
(Codelco). Today, the metal accounts for nearly 
half of Chile’s exports. Take away copper, and 
the country would be left with wine, fruit, and 
mountain views to peddle—not enough to sus- 
tain a nation of sixteen million in first-world 
comfort. 

Copper’s value is concrete and has been par- 
ticularly high since the digital revolution, but 
it’s also a symbol of the country’s power. (The 
culmination of the copper industry’s national- 
ization in 1971 was declared the Day of National 
Dignity by President Salvador Allende, who was 
elected with the backing of Chile’s copper min- 
ers.) During the current global recession, the 
reserves generated by copper have kept Chile’s 
economy intact while that of other nations has 
crumbled. But those reserves are finite and cop- 
per consumption shows no sign of slowing, so 
the Chilean government is investing heavily 
in ever more high-tech—and ever elaborate— 
methods of extracting the Atacama’s mineral 
wealth. 


& TRIKING OUT FROM THE COASTAL city of An- 
tofagasta, with its rows of chrome and glass 
buildings, geological surveying companies, and 
billboards for iPhones and penthouse apart- 
ments, we head north and east out of town. We 
scale the coastal mountain range that holds back 
the moisture coming off the sea and take the 

continued on page 76 
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Pan-American Highway, smooth and straight, 
to the north. Our car passes tractor trailer after 
tractor trailer, burdened with everything from 
mining equipment to fresh tomatoes, while 
an ancient train crosses the road at intervals, 
carrying in sulfuric acid and carrying out cop- 
per plates. Everything that gets used in copper 
mining must be brought in—particularly water, 
which is needed in great volumes for the min- 
ing process. 

An industrial, open-pit copper mine, like 
the Codelco-owned Gaby Mine where we are 
headed, can use up to five hundred gallons of 
water per second to process ore. Yet the Atac- 
ama is not just a desert—it’s the driest desert 
on Earth. That means huge pressure on the 
paltry local water supplies, which has led local 
mines to try everything from buying fifty-year 
rights to the sources that indigenous communi- 
ties depend on, to installing gigantic desalini- 
zation plants to make seawater potable. Right 
now much of the water used in the Atacama is 
shipped in from the Andes mountain chain that 
defines Chile’s eastern border more than two 
thousand miles away. 

Outside the car, a ruthless noon sun washes 
out all color, giving the desert the hue of a scal- 
lop shell. The sky is huge, cloudless, and without 
depth. A man in a spotless white smock sells 
ice cream far from any town, just him and his 
plywood booth in a whirl of dust. The phrase 
painted above his head—TAKE CARE OF YOUR- 
SELF, SOMEONE IS WAITING FOR youU—seems less 
friendly encouragement than a byword against 
the inevitable loneliness of the landscape. 

I’m traveling with Chilean photographer 
Rodrigo Llano, and he seems to revel in the dry 
heat and penetrating light. At a railroad cross- 
ing, he tells me to roll down my window and feel 
the air. A hot gust hits me in the face, as I stick 
my hand out the window. The fine, blond hairs 
on my arm stand on end like anemones, stretch- 
ing toward the evaporating moisture of my body, 
and I run one hand over the other, marveling 
at how they seemed to have aged years in a few 
minutes. By the time we approach Gaby Mine, 
our skin is the texture of parchment, drawn 
taut enough that rain would bounce right off. 
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But there is no rain here—ever. The Atacama 
receives an average of one millimeter of precipi- 
tation each year, and some parts have never had 
a recorded rainfall. 

We've turned off the Pan-American onto a 
dirt track. Now the horizon is broken by occa- 
sional hills, many covered in the obsessive tire 
marks of prospectors looking for a mineral de- 
posit. Soon, however, we begin passing indus- 
trial copper mines, identifiable by the gigantic, 
blunt mountains of refuse that surround them. 
The piles are called tortas, or cakes, and they 
recall Bundt pans. After an hour or so, a sign an- 
nounces that these tailing piles are Gaby’s. From 
afar, it looks like any other mine, an immense 
gravel pit with pile after pile of gravel, conveyor 
belts, portable offices, and dump trucks, but 
Gaby is special. It’s the only mine in Chile that 
no longer uses people to move earth. Gaby now 
mines entirely with automated trucks. 

It’s not quite as close to science fiction as 
it sounds. All the known big, pure deposits of 
copper have been dug up, so now it’s more a 
matter of sifting through enough earth to cull 
smaller deposits of copper. Most mines in this 
area work with a “law” of about 2 percent, 
which means for every tonne of earth dug up, 
they take away 441 pounds of copper. But Gaby 
has an especially low law, only taking out about 
go pounds of copper per tonne. Once you ac- | 
count for impurities, the final take is about 68 
pounds—only enough copper for one home 
air-conditioning unit. It wasn’t until 2006 that 
the technology existed to make exploiting such 
a low law feasible. That technology takes the 
form of twelve immense Komatsu dump trucks, 
autonomous vehicles that can carry 350 tonnes 
in a single load, and run without a driver or 
remote operator, able to steer themselves in- 
dependently using radar and GPS. In twenty- — 
four hours—the mining never ceases—one 
Komatsu can move fifteen thousand tonnes of 
earth, and each day the twelve behemoths can 
harvest roughly 12 million pounds of copper. In 
this sprawling process, “miners” are basically 
the caretakers of these immense automated ve- 
hicles, people who drive auxiliary dump trucks 
or perform tasks like setting dynamite or repair- 


Sergio makes it sound like the trucks have 
minds of their own, but he sharply corrects 
me every time I suggest the trucks are like 

robots. “Autonomous!” he insists. 


ing vehicles or simply monitoring the operation 
from tall observation towers. 

It's near dusk on our first day, and the lights 
of the mine are just flickering on, as Ivonne Her- 
rera takes us into her tower for a better look. 
Ivonne has a dark, serious face, and a fifteen- 
year-old daughter she’s raising alone. She came 
to work at the mine because here she can earn 
about three times what she used to make in 
public relations, but Ivonne works twelve-hour 

shifts, four days a week, as she puts it, “living in 
a constant cloud of dust.” And though she’s con- 
scious that this pit provides the copper that runs 
everything from her cell phone to her electric 
teakettle, she’s ambivalent about the work itself. 
She peers out of her observation booth, perched 
on the edge of the gaping open pit. An enor- 
mous conveyor belt twinkles, covered in electric 
lights, and at this distance it almost looks like a 
roller coaster at a county fair. 

“You know what I see here?” Ivonne says 
after explaining her work, and telling me her 
daughter wants to be a pilot. “I see a huge envi- 
ronmental impact.” j 

She mentions the 8.8 magnitude earthquake 
that hit southern Chile in February and says she 
believes it might be because of mining opera- 
tions. 

“The earth is continually forming and mov- 
ing,’ she says. “I think that it must have been 
trying to adjust to all we’ve taken out of it. But 
this is how we make our living. And when we're 
done, the idea is that we'll fill a lot of the hole 
with the tailings. Just bury it again.” 


I VONNE’S OBSERVATION TOWER is as Close as we 
will get to the Komatsu trucks. The next day, 
as we tour the mine, our guide Sergio Molina tell 
us that “not even the president of Codelco could 
get you near those trucks.” 

“This is still a developing technology,” he 
explains, slowly brushing some dust from his 
starched button-down. “One of those trucks 
could go haywire and you wouldn’t want to be 
around. Theoretically, we'd have to get you body- 
guard trucks.” 

Sergio makes it sound like the trucks have 
minds of their own, but he sharply corrects me 
every time I suggest the trucks are like robots. 
“Autonomous!” he insists. They’re certainly the 
newest marvel of copper mining, huge machines 
turned into tiny specks as they crawl along the 
floor of the mine pit, making enormous volumes 
of work possible. Outsiders are simply not al- 
lowed to see them up close. Sergio tells me we 
will have to be content with the other innova- 
tion at Gaby—the women. 

There are various stories about why the ge- 
ologists who discovered this copper deposit 
in 1996 dubbed it Gaby. One is that it was the 
name of a favored prostitute in nearby Calama; 
another is that it was the name of one of the 
geologists’ daughters; a third, which most 
employees believe, is that it was named for a 
popular character on a Chilean TV show. No 
matter the original namesake, the deposit was 
far larger than originally thought, and when the 
mine officals realized this, they thought they’d 

continued on page 80 
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A former office secretary, Carmen Zuleta was 


one of the first women to work at the Gaby Mine, 
where she now drives heavy equipment. 


% 








better give it a more dignified name. They 


chose a variation on Gaby—Gabriela Mistral, 
one of Chile’s most famous poets and the only 
Latin American woman ever to receive a Nobel 
Prize in Literature. They also decided this mine 
would be modern not just because of the auton- 
omous Komatsu trucks that make it profitable, 
but because it would employ large numbers of 
women. Most Chilean mines employ about 6 
percent women, almost all in secretarial jobs, 
but at Gaby about a quarter of employees are 
women, and they hold positions from execu- 
tives to truck drivers. 

Their presence is a coup; in addition to the 
gender division and male bravado youd expect 
to find in any mining industry in the world, 
Andean mining culture is full of centuries-old 
legends and cultural mores that prohibit women 
from entering mines. Women are believed to 
bring bad luck and even death; their presence 
is considered dangerous. Bernardita Espinoza, a 
freckled, ambitious executive at Gaby, said that 
when she accompanied her father to work in 
the mines one day in the midnineties, she wasn’t 
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even allowed through the entrance. But it's not 
so much that society has changed; it’s the world 
of the mine that has—and permitting a woman 
in an office cubicle or even a truck cab is far less 
fraught than letting them into the sacred entrails 
of the earth. 

Gaby Mine is proud of how it has worked to 
integrate women. The offices are outfitted with 
feminine details, including a sterile, mauve and 
beige “Mothers Room” where new moms pump 
and refrigerate breast milk for the infants they 
must leave behind during the twelve-hour shifts. 
Outside there’s a “desert garden” full of laven- 
der and rosemary kept alive by constant tend- 
ing, and above it sails a metal angel meant to 
recall the mine’s namesake. Entering the lobby, 
there’s also a collection of artwork—all of it 
incorporating copper—in homage to Gabriela 
Mistral. Above the waiting area a line from her 
poem “Copper” is stenciled, one letter in each 
window: RISE, FATHER COPPER, RISE. YOU WERE 
BORN FOR THE FIRE. 

We eat lunch with a handful of workers in 
a climate-controlled mess hall that’s mostly 


The locked gates of the Gaby Mine keep the curious from 
getting too close to the high-tech trucking equipment. 


empty. Just as we sit, the door swings open and 
a brown-haired woman with a charming smile 
strides in and sits down with us. Carmen Zuleta 
is the youngest daughter of Carmen Ahumada, 
the woman forced to abandon her house as a 
young girl. Zuleta straightens her hair, sets her 
walkie-talkie to one side, and tells us she’s ona 
diet, as she fills a plate with garbanzo beans and 
green salad. “No carbs,” she says. She laughs at 
herself, shrugs, then begins to eat. 

I can’t stop looking at Carmen’s eyebrows. 
They’re plucked and groomed into two elegant 
arcs, the kind of eyebrows usually reserved for 
women with money and time. Carmen makes a 
decent salary as a machine operator here at the 
mine, but working twelve hours a day, four days 
a week leaves few leisure hours. She admits her 
three days off are mostly spent resting up for the 
next four-day stint, though she’s just as quick to 
say she loves her job. With her salary she sup- 
ports her two teenage children and her mother, 
and she seems to find great satisfaction in how 
they all look up to her. 

“This is the job I saw my dad do,” she says. 
“When I was eight, he’d put me in his lap in the 
truck he drove at the mine, and from then on I 
loved big vehicles. It’s really something to know 
that a person is capable of dominating a huge 
machine.” (When we see Zuleta at her house a 
few days later, her mother will remind us that 
her father died in the mine a year after he first 
put her in his lap in that mining truck.) 

Zuleta glances at the clock and rises from her 
seat. Taking her hardhat and polarized wrap- 
around sunglasses off their peg at the entrance 
to the mess hall, she beckons to us to go outside. 
We step back out into the parched dust and fol- 
low her to her truck. 

“It’s the daily dynamite blast that always hap- 
pens after lunch,” she says. She grins, checks her 
watch, then she points to a spot over the im- 
mense open hole that is the mine and tells us to 
pay attention. Almost immediately, a siren be- 
gins to wail. A minute later comes a profound 
rumble, and a big cloud of pale dust balloons 


into the air. Before it settles, Carmen poses for 
a few photos in front of her rig and invites us 
to visit her house in Calama. She goes to pick 
up another machine, a watering truck, which 
she'll use to keep down some of the dust that 
was just kicked up by the explosion, while the 
enormous driverless dump trucks begin to col- 
lect the hundreds of tonnes of earth that have 
just been reduced to a very large pile of dirt. 


T HIS MINE IS THE MOST BRUTAL physical envi- 
ronment I’ve ever been in, and it grates on 
me as the days pass. The immediate landscape 
is flat, most of it sky; the rest is deep veins of 
rock and mineral covered by a layer of earth 
the color of dirty towels and the texture of ce- 
ment. Then there’s the pit—at the edge of the 
mine, the earth drops abruptly away into a hole 
large enough to engulf a small city, including 
forty-story buildings. Though this is modest in 
the grand scheme of copper mines, Gaby is still 
sufficiently cavernous to dwarf the autonomous 
dump trucks that scuttle across the bottom like 
insects, and to put into relief some of the proj- 
ects we humans undertake together. The place 
becomes like a drug made of dust and negative 
space, and as the sun climbs in the sky, Iremem- 
ber over and over that this is the driest place 
on earth, though it begins to feel more like an 
arid hell. Any ill feeling is compounded by the 
endless burn of the full desert sun, the clang of 
machinery against the sob of the wind, and the 
taste of old pennies on a swollen tongue. This is 
a place the human body isn’t naturally equipped 
to endure, and it’s easy to imagine how Carmen 
Ahumadas’s face split open and bled when she 
arrived with her suitcases as a teenage girl. 

As we bump through the desert in Sergio 
Molina’s 4 x 4, I close my eyes and conjure up 
trees, willing an artifical sense of calm. A curse 
still escapes under my breath, and Sergio asks if 
I’m okay. “Just a little nauseous,” | say. He rolls 
down his window, as if a few mouthfuls of hot air 
will be a palliative, and makes a joke to Rodrigo 
about how I might be pregnant, to which I can 
only make a frightened laugh and squeeze my 
eyes shut tighter. 
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OT FAR FROM GaBy, a city is being buried. 

We drive twenty minutes outside Calama, 

into the glare of the desert, then take a lane 
through wizened and skeletal trees and into the 
ex-city of Chuquicamata. The city has bowed to 
the mine that now bears its name—one of the 
world’s largest open pit copper mines—and with 
all its residents now relocated or deceased, the 
only way to enter Chuquicamata is on a bus tour. 
Rodrigo and I arrive late, sweating and thirsty, 
and are sandwiched in between pairs of elderly 
German tourists. Our guide is a young woman 
with a long ponytail, who speaks in a childish 
singsong, and she chatters between English and 


Spanish while the bus passes block after block of 


decrepit bungalows, their windows boarded up 
with sheet metal like big tins of sardines. Paint 
has been bleached like bones in the sun. Great 
cracks spread like spider webs across the pave- 
ment, and many streets abruptly dead-end into 
an encroaching hill of gravelly waste, currently 
several stories tall. Some houses are already bur- 
ied; others are still a few yards away from their 
demise. The guide points out that these houses 
were technically owned by the mine, and that 
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Homes stand empty in the ex-city of Chuquicamata, their 


windows covered with metal. FACING PAGE: A winding 
track leads to the bottom of the Chuquicamata Mine. 
At nearly half a mile deep, it dwarfs a truck carrying over 


four hundred tonnes of earth. 


all the inhabitants were given “a very good deal” 
on houses in Calama, which the mine built for 
them and sold to the miners at one-third their 
market value. 

The guide peers out the tinted window of the 
tour bus. “There must be some around here,’ 
she says, searching for something. After a few 
minutes she gives up. She gets on the intercom, 
“Unfortunately, it looks like the big dump trucks 
aren't out today,’ she announces. “We often see 
so very many of them—a shame!” 

Rodrigo shifts in his seat, trying to avoid the 
piercing sun. “It’s as if we're on safari, but instead 
of zebras they’ve got 400-ton dump trucks,” he 
says. Both of us find it unsettling that the mam- 
moth trucks are regarded almost like creatures 
with their own habits and movements, rather 
than pieces of machinery made and operated by 
humans. 


The bus drives to an overlook so everyone 
can take photos of the immense mine. A Ger- 
man tourist, with a comical plaid umbrella open 
against the sun, approaches our guide. “Now, 
Miss,” he says, tilting his head pensively like a 
college student, “does this operation have envi- 
ronmental impact?” 

“It does,” she allows. “The mine raises quite 
a bit of dust. But we are able to cut down on 
that by constantly watering the ground. Fur- 
thermore, we follow all regulations and have a 
series of projects that help minimize the impact 
of the mine.” 

| lean over the railing of the observation tower 
and then pull back as the sun sears my eyes. I can 
barely see the bottom of the hole—half a mile 
down, nearly a mile across. The tiered sides loom 
up like the terraces of some ancient civilization, 
and instead of noble earth or stone, they seem 
to be made of boxed cake mix, riddled with fine 
dry lumps of unsifted baking powder. All of it 
looks as though it could crumble at any moment. 

Back at the parking lot, we get in our car and 
pretend to drive toward the guard station, then 
start to make a loop around the town, trying to 





imagine what it would look like with people. 


After five minutes, a security vehicle slinks up 
behind our car and shepherds us to the exit. 
The gate is manned by William Daza, a thin 
young man with a clipboard and ears that stick 
out like a physical mark of his earnestness. Wil- 
liam is charged with registering all vehicles au- 
thorized to enter the ex-town and with turning 





away anyone not authorized to enter—mostly 
former residents who want to visit their old 
homes or to scatter the ashes of deceased fam- 
ily members in the main plaza. The plaza is one 
of the few places still fully intact, a square of 
prim, old buildings with carved moldings and 
bright paint and a garish piece of playground 
equipment in the center, Codelco keeps the 
area groomed and waters the trees so that the 
tour groups can see what a part of Chuquica- 
mata looked like when, just a decade ago, it 
was a still inhabited, But anyone who wants to 
enter Chuquicamata now needs authorization, 
and while Codelco will authorize the entrance 
of tour buses and the scattering of ashes—with 





proper notice—no ex-citizen of Chuquicamata 


is allowed back into their homes. 
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“We can’t let them in because their homes 


have fallen into disrepair. They’re full of broken 
water pipes, live wires, and the floors could cave 
in,” says William. “It’s dangerous.” But William 
admits that his post is often quiet, and he some- 
times walks around, looking at the abandoned 
homes, peering into unsealed windows. “In 
some of the houses, people just left everything 
as it was. There’s furniture, entire living rooms 
arranged like someone lives there. Books, even 
photos. They knew that it would all be buried. 
Some people wrote messages on the walls or just 
painted the word Gracias. This place is full of 
spirits—of the deceased, and of the living, too.” 
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One morning about a month ago, an elderly 
man and his son came, the old man in a wheel- 
chair and connected to oxygen tubes. His son 
explained that doctors had given his father 
four more days to live, and he had asked to be 
brought to Chuquicamata to say goodbye to the 
place he still considered his home. I asked Wil- 
liam what the man said when he saw his old 
house. William says he couldn't let the man in, 
because Codelco hadn't authorized the visit and 
he would have lost his job. He looks over my 
shoulder at the empty houses. 

“T think in that moment, something inside me 
must have broken,” William says, now meeting 





my eyes. “How could anyone look at a man on 
oxygen, with four days to live, and not feel some- 
thing crack? I imagine how that man’s last wish 
was just to visit where he grew up. His home, 
the place where his parents are buried, where he 
met his wife, where they began to build a future 
together. And in the end, he couldn't even stand 
in the street outside his own house.” 

Once, Chuquicamata had the most mod- 
ern hospital in South America, a big bright 
building full of revered American doctors and 
named after Roy H. Glover, the former CEO 
of Anaconda Mines. Back then, Anaconda was 
the Coca-Cola of the mining industry, and it 


On a lonely stretch of desert road stands a memorial to 
dozens of miners executed by the Pinochet dictatorship. 


owned many of the Chilean operations before 
everything was nationalized. Most of the people 
who work in the surrounding mines were born 
there, including Sergio Molina, who organized 
our visit to Gaby. He told us Glover Hospital was 
the first thing to go when Codelco closed the 
town—they blew it up with dynamite and buried 
it beneath a pile of tailings. Now, once a year, 
there’s a ceremony for the hospital on the day it 
was buried, during which the mine dump trucks 
stop to honk their horns in unison. 

The Chilean state officially erased Chuquica- 
mata from the map; it’s become an ex-city, and 
its residents are ex-citizens. “They even changed 
our passports, Sergio tells us. “My passport used 
to say, “Place of Birth: Chuquicamata.’ Now it 
says I was born in Calama. I wasn’t born in 
Calama. But Chuquicamata the city no longer 
exists. It’s just part of the mine now.” 


BOUT TWENTY-FIVE MILES from Chuquica- 

mata, near the turnoff for Gaby Mine, 
stands a cluster of cement columns and an or- 
nate metal cross, on the steps of a gentle am- 
phitheatre. We pass it just before sunset, while 
the sky turns an eerie, pale lilac, and pull off the 
asphalt to take a look. The columns are painted 
safety orange, like the vests workers wear in the 
mines, and they're arranged in a semi-circle. 
Each one bears a man’s name on a metal plaque, 
and in the center another plaque reads: 


IN THIS SPOT, IN THIS PIT, BENEATH THE 
DRY SKY OF THE ATACAMA DESERT, WERE 
BURIED THE BODIES OF TWENTY-SIX MEN, 
EXECUTED ON OCTOBER 19, 1973, 

BY A SPECIAL GROUP SENT BY THE ARMY, 
KNOWN AS THE CARAVAN OF DEATH” 
DURING THE MILITARY DICTATORSHIP. 


When General Augusto Pinochet overthrew 
the government of socialist president Salva- 
dor Allende on September 11, 1973, he began 
by bombing the presidential palace, and then 
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sending in his mutinous military. Allende killed 


himself rather than surrender to the coup, and 
the last photo taken of him shows the President 
outside the palace ina flak helmet, loosely hold- 
ing a gunat his side, like a professor with a brief- 
case. He looks calm, and certain everything is 
about to change. 

Tanks rolled into the streets of Santiago, and 
families locked themselves inside their houses, 
held their hands around their teacups, and won- 
dered what would happen next. Almost imme- 
diately, the military began to round up anyone 
who might resist the new government—union 
leaders, student activists, and intellectuals 
who had supported Allende. The coup was 
supported by the Nixon administration—and 
Pinochet was so bent on bringing an American- 
style free market to Chile that he would take 
no chances with popular dissent or any of the 
other trappings of democracy. Thousands of 
Chileans, most of them young, were put into 
camps where they were interrogated, tortured, 
and often killed. Many of the survivors, now 
middle-aged, still live in Chile, where many—in 
the government, as well as the populace—re- 
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In spite of its run-down appearance, Mario Zuleta’s 
old Bel Air still watches over his family, decades after 
his death. 


gard their suffering as part of the unfortunate 
price that had to be paid in order to enter the 
developed world. 

A month after the coup, Pinochet dispatched 
a single Puma helicopter filled with soldiers that 
traveled from south to north, along with a list 
of the people who could be key opponents of 
the dictatorship. In each city, they asked those 
people to present themselves, and most did so 
willingly, trusting that their good faith would 
be met with equal measure. All were executed. 
The journey became known as the Caravan of 
Death, and the last stop was here in Calama, 
where those twenty-six miners lost their lives. 

I stare into the depression at the bottom of 
the tiered steps, which seems meant to echo a 
mine. But instead of the pink glow that fore- 
tells copper, there’s a cairn. Glass jars and soda 
bottles holding old silk flowers are wedged be- 
tween the stones. There’s a thick film of sand on 
everything, and the wind tosses more over us, 


Zuleta wanders into her son’s room as he plays 
on the computer. She picks up a USB cable from 
his desk and smiles sweetly. “His mom digs up 

the raw material for all this,” she says. 


into our ears and eyes and mouths. The inscrip- 
tion says that this place is meant to receive the 
spirits of those dead men, most of them miners, 
buried here in an anonymous pit of sand. 


uJ ORGE MonTEALEGRE is a gray-bearded poet 
who lives in a middle-class suburb of San- 
tiago. Right about the time that Pinochet was 
dispatching the Caravan of Death, Montealegre 
was arrested by the military police and taken 
to the National Stadium in Santiago, which had 
been converted into a gigantic holding pen and 
torture center. Montealegre was still in high 
school, a fatherless teenager active in politics, 
who had seen little outside the capital. After a 
few months in the National Stadium, he was 
sent along with a group of about six hundred 
others to an ex-saltpeter town that had been 
converted into a concentration camp. 

The political prisoners were loaded into the 
belly of a great iron ship that formerly had been 
used to move saltpeter. After three days, the ship 
arrived in Antofagasta, where they were loaded 
onto a train, and later into giant trucks to Chaca- 
buco in the Atacama. There, the political prison- 
ers began to play a strange game; they began to 
pretend they were miners. Chile’s political left 
has long counted on unions as its base, and in 
a country with mind-blowing mineral wealth, 
the largest and strongest unions had always been 
the miners. The prisoners felt a connection to 
the legacy of the miners from this region, and 
to help weather their imprisonment and pass 
time, the city-bred prisoners took on desert nick- 
names and began to speak in the patois of the 
_ northern mining camps. 

“We had no reason to do these things, yet 


we felt compelled to,” said Montealegre. “The 
Atacama had an enormous political and cultural 
meaning for us. We were in a place where the 
saltpeter miners had begun the fight to union- 
ize, where there had been historic massacres of 
copper miners that reminded us of the coup that 
we ourselves had just lived through.” 

The game helped many of the prisoners get 
through their time in the desert, where a com- 
mon punishment was being forced to stand for 
hours in the grueling midday sun. But for a few, 
the game held little escape. In Montealegre’s 
group there were two men who had lived in 
Chacabuco decades earlier, when it was a work- 
ing saltpeter town. One of them finally hanged 
himself inside the house he’d once inhabited as 
a miner. 


I N Catama, the house of Carmen Zuleta may 
soon join the ranks of homes sacrificed to the 
mine. A rich vein of copper has been discovered 
beneath her neighborhood, and these days the 
city is full of rumors the state may evict everyone 
and begin digging. 

Zuleta lives with her mother and children in 
the house her father Mario once owned, near 
a gigantic new mall that sits in a sandy plain, 
with a circus set up nearby. We visit her on a 
Sunday afternoon, at the beginning of her three- 
day rest from the mine. The light is softer and 
tea-colored this time of day, and her neighbor- 
hood is full of pleasant, small brick and stucco 
bungalows, the same style as in Chuquicamata, 
but here they’re inhabited, kept up, and painted 
bright colors—canary yellow, teal, pistachio. Zu- 
leta’s house is baby blue, with a brand new 4 x 4 
parked out front, alongside a dusty Chevrolet Bel 
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Air with half the paint sandblasted away. Zuleta 
meets us at the door, and gestures proudly to the 
Bel Air. “That’s my dad’s,” she says. “I’m going to 
fix it up myself.” 

She’s dressed in a pink shirt and pink jacket. 
She wears gold earrings, and as always, her eye- 
brows are perfectly groomed, and her eyelashes 
curled and painted with mascara. Nonetheless, 
Zuleta looks tired; she had to go to a mine semi- 
nar all day, her first day off after four twelve- 
hour shifts, and just got back. 

The family regularly takes in stray dogs and 
a few lie at the door, where the entryway is lit- 
tered with construction equipment: Carmen’s 
having the kitchen remodeled for her mother. 
Just inside, a new stove sits awkwardly in the 
living room, an old-fashioned wood-fired oven 
that her mother will use to make empanadas. 

The house is quite humble, considering that 
Zuleta is part of a revolutionary workforce in her 
country’s most important industry. It is small, 
with low ceilings and linoleum floors, and some 
basic pieces of furniture. There are lime green 
curtains in the living room and a television set 
that shows a rodeo on mute. There are also tele- 
visions in each of the four bedrooms—and, in 
her children’s rooms, computers, stereos, MP3 
players, and video games. Zuleta wanders into 
her son Marcelo’s room as he listens to heavy 
metal and plays on the computer. She picks 
up a USB cable from her son’s desk and smiles 
sweetly. “His mom digs up the raw material for 
all this,” she says, in the same way she told us she 
was restoring her father’s old car. 

As for the fate of her house, she doesn’t seem 
to believe that the mine would dig for the copper 
under the ground here. But she says she always 
knew it was there. 

“There are no trees here, at all. When they 
built the house, they had to use dynamite to lay 
the foundation,” she says. “It was always clear 
we were sitting on top of mineral.” 

She pauses a moment. “I suppose if we got a 
new house, it would be fine,” she says of possibly 
being evicted from her home. “As long as it was 
the exact same quality and as long as we could 
stay in Calama. But if they want to take me out 
of my Calama, they'll have to take me dead.” 
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WW HEN WE RETURN TO SANTIAGO, I’m relieved — 
to be back in a place where the air is 
cool and humid, and the streets are lined with 
big trees. Fall has begun in the southern hemi- 
sphere, making the light diffuse and slanted, and 
the naked glare of the desert sun quickly seems 
like a frame from an old movie. 

One evening at rush hour, Rodrigo and I 
make our way across the city of six million, 
boarding a cramped bus with the windows 
cracked open against the heat of so many bod- 
ies. It’s teatime, a sacred ritual left over from the 
British who also had a turn here running Chile's 
mines. The buttery smell of bread, pastries, and 
roasted nuts mixes with the damp air and the 
smell of human sweat. Downtown we push our 
way off the bus to buy a cake for a friend. The 
bakery is full of middle-class Chileans sipping 
Earl Grey and tapping at their BlackBerries and 
iPhones while they wait for tarts and kuchens. 
We ask and pay quickly and descend now into 
the metro, becoming part of another swell of 
people, most with earbuds threaded through 
their collars and into the MP3 players and 
smartphones tucked beneath their dark wool 
coats. There are televisions on the metro plat- 
forms and televisions in the suffocating metro 
cars, all of them braying ads for the department 
stores and malls that were part of the free-mar- 
ket rebirth Pinochet and his American-trained 
economists designed for Chile—and that cop- 
per financed. People frantically push each other 
to board, and the girl next to me actually grunts 
when I ask her to be careful of the cake in my 
hands, then tucks her head down and mutters 
into a Bluetooth. 

At our stop, we struggle off and walk past 
dozens of people seated on the grimy floor of 
the station, their faces illuminated pale blue by 
the screens of laptops; some city planner de- 
cided this was a good place for a wi-fi hotspot, 
and their collective tapping is now an audible 
layer of the rush hour noise. As we pull our- 
selves up the stairs, part of another wave of 
people connected to electronic devices, I no- 
tice the railing is covered in copper. Copper is 
everywhere, and the cake was crushed a long 
time ago. O 
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The Book of Lost Railroad Photographs 


Something in a locomotive, that black-clad traffic's rush, 
something in the silver-tinted background: always 
that tally of progress & catastrophe, engines wrecked 
those dark men bunched, clutching shovels, indistinct 
in coils of smoke, and engines whole: here a crowd of 
dusty workers clustered far from the lens 
capped townsmen on a new bridge cutting ribbon; 
with their teeth a flash in shadow of wide brims 
still the Author grieves for photos junked, reciting 
ching chong chinaman give me hongkong money give me 
names of engines never photographed enough: Sunset Limited 
those nameless ones who laid the iron miles for 


the Century, White Star, Zephyr. Admitting he's grateful for 
what this book calls Empire. Their sole remains: 
coincidental & emergent chance that brought the railway 
tools, mahjong tiles, pipe bits; graves unearthed 
into being with the means to capture it on film, still 
full of glass & willowware, & in no living memory; 
he mourns plates shattered or deliberately erased, mourns 
the tunnels, drill & dynamite, supplies cut off for strike, 
the glass used for greenhouses, wifely frivolities: unforgivable 
the real loss of life. All ghosts of smoke & motion now 
waste & error; the famed electric bridal sleeper Gladiolus 
in the golden city’s dream dominion, the rumor of America 


long-gone & slumbering, that even thus lost rushes on— 
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FICTION 








by Samanta Schweblin 
Translated by Daniel Alarcon 


I needed to rest so I rented a big house near 
the coast, far away from the city. I was al- 
most there, following a gravel road toward the 
sea, when the thick grass made it impossible to go 
on driving. The roof of the house could be seen in 
the distance. I decided to get out. I took the bare 
essentials and went on by foot. It was getting dark 
and, although the sea was invisible, I could hear 
the waves reaching the shore. I was almost to the 
house when I stumbled on something. 

“Is it your” 

I stepped back, afraid. 

“Is it you, sir?” A man sat up with difficulty. 
“I haven’t wasted a single day. I swear it on my 
own mother...” 

He spoke hurriedly; he smoothed out his 
_ wrinkled clothes and straightened his hair. 
? “Tt happens that just last . . . Imagine, sir, so 
_ close I couldn't leave things for the next day. 
_ Come on, come on,” he said and climbed into a 


The 
DIGGER 


well among the weeds, only a step from where 
we stood. 

I knelt down and looked over the edge. The 
hole was more than a meter wide and it was 
impossible to see anything. Who does a worker 
labor for if he doesn’t recognize his own boss? 
What might he be looking for digging so deep? 

“Sir, will you be going down?” 

“I think you're mistaken.” 

“What?” 

I told him I would not go down and, since he 
didn’t respond, I went off to the house. It was 
only when I'd arrived at the stairs that I heard a 
distant very well sir, as you wish. 

The next morning I went for the luggage I’d 
left in the car. The man sat on the porch of the 
house, head nodding in a vanquished sleep, bal- 
ancing a rusty shovel between his knees. When 
he saw me, he left it and hurried to catch up. 
He walked behind me in silence. We arrived, 
he waited as I took everything from the car, and 
he carried the heaviest items. He asked if the 
packages were part of the plan. 
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“First I need to get organized,” I said, and 
I took the things he carried to keep him from 
coming into the house. 

“Yes, yes, sir. As you wish.” 

I went in. From the kitchen windows I could 
see the beach. There were barely any waves, 
the water perfect for swimming. I crossed the 
kitchen and spied through the front window: 
the man was still there. One moment he looked 
back toward the hole, the next he studied the 
sky. When I went out, he corrected his posture 
and greeted me respectfully. 

“What shall we do, sir?” 

I realized that a simple gesture on my part 
would have sufficed to send the man running 
back to the hole to start digging. I gazed past the 
dense, weedy grass, to the hole. 

“How much longer?” 

“Not much, sir, very little.” 

“What does ‘not much’ mean to you?” 

“Not much. I couldn't say exactly.” 

“Do you think you can finish tonight?” 

“T can’t guarantee it. You know it doesn’t only 
depend on me.” 

“Well, if you're so into it, go do it.” 

“Consider it done, sir.” 

I saw the man take the shovel, go down the 
steps of the house to the meadow, and disappear 
into the hole. 

Later I went into town. It was a sunny morn- 
ing, and I wanted to buy a bathing suit to take 
advantage of the sea; after all, it wasn’t my con- 
cern if a man was digging a hole in a house that 
didn’t belong to me. I went into the only store I 
found open. When the salesman was wrapping 
my purchase, he asked, “And how's your digger?” 

I was silent for a few seconds, perhaps wait- 
ing for someone else to answer. 

“My digger?” 

He handed me the bag. 

“Yes, your digger.” 

I gave him the money and stared at the man, 
surprised. I couldn't resist asking him, “How do 
you know about my digger?” 

“What do you mean how do I know about your 
digger?” he said, as if he didn’t understand me. 

I went back to the house. The digger, who was 
asleep on the porch, woke as I opened the door. 
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“Sir,” he said, standing, “there’s been great 
progress, could be we're getting closer each 
moment...” 

“I'd like to go down to the beach before it 
gets dark.” 

I don’t recall why it seemed like a good idea to 
tell him this. But there he was, happy to hear it 
and ready to accompany me. He waited outside 
while I changed and a little later we walked to 
the sea. 

“There’s no problem if we leave the hole?” 
I asked. 

The digger stopped. 

“Would you prefer I go back?” 

“No, no, ’'m just asking.” 

“Tt’s just that should anything happen. . .” He 
feinted toward leaving. “It would be terrible, sir” 

“Terrible? What could happen?” 

“It’s important to keep digging.” 

“Why?” 

He looked at the sky and didn’t answer. 

“Well, don’t worry.’ I kept walking. “Come 
with me.” The digger followed, uncertain. 

Once on the beach, I sat to take off my shoes 
and socks. The man sat next to me, set the shovel 
beside him, and took off his boots. 

“Do you know how to swim?” I asked. “Why 
don’t you join me?” 

“No, sir. I'll watch you, if that’s all right. And 
I brought the shovel, in case you think of anew 
plan.” 

I stood and walked to the sea. The water was 
cold, but I knew the man was watching me, and 
I didn’t want to turn back. 

When I returned, the digger was gone. 

With a sense of doom, I looked for possible 
traces of him leading toward the water, in case 
he had taken my suggestion, but I found nothing 
and so decided to go back. I examined the hole 
and its surroundings. At the house, I searched 
the rooms with distrust. I stopped at the landing 
of the stairs. I called to him from the hallways, 
somewhat ashamed. Later I went out. I walked 
to the hole, looked in, and called to him again. I 
couldn't see a thing. I lay face down at the edge, 
put my hand in, and felt along the sides; it was 
carefully built, sinking down toward the center of 
the earth. I considered the possibility of getting in 


but decided against it. When I pushed myself up, 
the edges of the hole crumbled. I grabbed onto 
the long weeds, paralyzed, and listened to the 
sound of the earth falling into the darkness. My 
knees slid along the edge, and I watched how the 
mouth of the hole caved in. I stood and studied 
the disaster. I looked around me, fearfully, but the 
digger was nowhere to be seen. Then it occurred 
to me I could fix the edges with a bit of wet earth, 
though I'd need a shovel and some water. 

I went back to the house. I opened the clos- 
ets, looked through two back rooms I’d never 
entered before, and checked in the washroom. 
Finally, in a box next to other old tools, I found 
a garden shovel. It was small, but it would be 
enough to get started. When I left the house, I 
found myself standing face to face with the dig- 
ger. I hid the shovel behind me. 

“I was looking for you, sir. We have a problem.” 

For the first time, the digger eyed me suspi- 
ciously. 

“Speak,” I said. 

“Someone else has been digging.” 


“Someone else? Are you sure?” 

“I know the work. Someone else has been 
digging.” 

“And where were you?” 

“Sharpening the shovel.” 

“Well,” I said, trying to be firm. “You dig what 
you can and try not to get distracted again. I’ll 
keep watch.” 

He hesitated. He drifted a few steps before 
stopping and coming back to me. Without notic- 
ing it, ’d let my arm slip, and the shovel rested 
next to my legs. 

He stared at me. “Were you planning on dig- 
ging, sir?” 

Instinctively I hid the shovel. He seemed not 
to recognize in me the man I'd been to him just 
a moment prior. 

“Were you planning on digging?” he insisted. 

“Pll help you. You dig awhile, and I’ll take 
over when you get tired.” 

“The hole is yours,” he said. “You can’t dig.” 

The digger raised the shovel and, fixing his 
gaze on me, planted it into the earth. O 
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Deep in the Amazon, mercury from small gold mines 
threatens to poison the rivers—and their people. 
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A typical open-pit 


artisanal gold mine 
in southeastern Peru. 
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WANT TO LIE LIKE THE STREET DOGS DO, 
bare stomach skyward, inviting the light- 
est touch of breeze. The men here rest 
that way too, in plastic chairs shaded by 

blue-tarp awnings, T-shirts hiked up over their 
bellies. Small, naked children sprawl, listless, 
on the cool tile floors of Laberinto’s gold-buying 
shops along the southern bank of Peru’s broad Rio 
Madre de Dios. Most of the town-dwellers have 
withdrawn into their own dark corners where 
they can pull the clothes away from their suf- 
focating skin. Only the metalworkers continue 
their labors. Inside unlit wood-plank shelters, 
the flames of blowtorches illuminate their work. 

On my way out of town, I bounce through the 

rutted dirt streets on the back of a motorbike. The 
traditional women, and the modest ones, ride the 
motos sidesaddle, ankles crossed against crude 
suggestion. But I lack their grace and practice 
and so straddle the bike behind a stranger named 
Hermes, my feet pigeon-toed to perch on metal 
nubbins where foot pegs were once attached. 

We lean past the last wooden shack onto a 

mud track leading into the jungle. This region 
of southeastern Peru, called Mother of God 
after the river that shapes it, is still mostly lush 
with the pristine rainforest of environmentalist 
fantasies. But as we drive, a sour, black pinch 
at the back of the throat foretells cauterized 
patches of vegetation turned to cow pasture. 
Hermes grinds through stretches of loose rock 
and swerves around bovine obstructions, strain- 
ing to see into the dim forest to our right until 
finally he swings the bike into a tiny opening 
in the trees. We climb off, wiping the mud of 
dust and sweat from our faces, and he takes a 
few steps deeper into the shade. A low rumble 
grows as I move behind him until the nauseating 
gnashing of rock against rock vibrates inside my 
ribcage. Ahead, a new boundary appears in the 
trees, not at the edge of a river or a road, but ofa 
ragged ulcer in the floor of the forest. A hundred 
feet across and fifteen feet deep, the mine pit 
drops away at my feet to the milky red blood of 
the jungle swirling below. The roar of a diesel 
engine is deafening as it spins, launching exca- 
vated soil up out of the crater to be processed 
for any hint of gold. 
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Gold is a child of Zeus, neither moth nor rust 
devoureth it, but the mind of man is devoured by 
this supreme possession. 

—Pindar, fifth century BCE 


I N ANCIENT TIMES, men in Asia Minor stretched 
sheepskins in gold-rich waters to filter gold 
particles from the current. Sediment paused in 
curling eddies just long enough for the heavy 
gold flakes to drop into the roots of the fibers. 
These early prospectors hung the fleeces out to 
dry and were rewarded by fine gold dust drift- 
ing down from the beaten skins. Whether or not 
their labors inspired the story of Jason’s quest for 
the Golden Fleece, their legacy persists. 


Three thousand years later and eight thousand 


miles distant, those prospectors would recog- 
nize the techniques of these modern day min- 
ers. Woolly carpeting lines thousands of sloping 
sluices in and along the Rio Madre de Dios and 
the rivers that feed it. The brown rush of water 
drops from the jagged Andes ten thousand feet 
above into the Amazon basin here, near Peru’s 
borders with Brazil and Bolivia, flushing traces 
of the gold downstream. The river weaves shifting 
arcs through the jungle, leaving a layer of gold-rich 
sediment. As the price of an ounce of gold has 
risen steeply over the past decade, from $280 to 
$1,200, so has the population of Andean migrants 
following the trail of the ore to the river basin. 





Makeshift tent settlements for miners spread 
throughout the jungle, connected by narrow 


motor paths. 


In the earliest days of history, the eternal 
shine of gold marked it as a link to the gods, 
and its possession by a human seemed proof of 
that human’s blessedness. But since the time of 
the first coins 2,500 years ago, the security it 
offered evolved from the spiritual to the earthly, 
from assuring a wealthy hereafter to assuring 
a wealthy here and now. Economic instability 
isn't the only thing driving up the price of gold 
in the twenty-first century. Its unparalleled 
resistance to corrosion and tarnish makes it a 
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useful conductor of low-voltage electricity and 
a component of nearly every consumer and in- 
dustrial electrical device. Each cell phone, com- 
puter, DVD player, game console, MP3 player, 
and tablet contains only small amounts of the 
metal, but when such devices are discarded, the 
gold is rarely recovered; in the US alone, bil- 
lions of gadgets have been thrown away over the 
past decade and less than 15 percent have been 
recycled. With nearly a billion new cell phones 
being manufactured each year worldwide, de- 
mand for gold is rising. 

People of the Andes have a long tradition of 
mining for gold, culminating in the gold-plated 
Inca kingdoms of the sixteenth century that en- 
tranced lusting Spaniards. Today, despite rich 
deposits of gold in the rural Andes, as much as 
85 percent of the population lives below the pov- 
erty line, without running water or electricity. 
Mineral rights in Peru are owned by the govern- 
ment, rather than by the people under whose 
land those minerals lie. The government grants 
concessions to the subterranean wealth as it 
deems fit, and the most valuable gold rights have 
been sold to large, often foreign, companies that 
separate the gold from the mountain by crush- 
ing millions of tonnes of ore into mounds that 
are then saturated with cyanide to dissolve out 
the gold. Called heap leaching, it is a relatively 
efficient method of extracting gold—at thirty 
tonnes of processed ore per ounce of gold—and 
requires little in the way of human labor. But 
such efficiency doesn’t account for the devastat- 
ing environmental effects or the negligible ben- 
efits to the Peruvian people. Industrial mining 
accounts for 55 percent of Peru’s exports, but 
provides only 0.7 percent of the country’s jobs. 


Ba MAMANI STARTED WORKING in the 
gold mines of this forest when he was 
sixteen, transplanted from Juliaca, in the far- 
eastern highlands near Lake Titicaca. He works 
now as an adviser to the municipal government 
of Laberinto and maintains his ties to the min- 
ers nearby. Ahead of me, he descends into the 
pit balancing on the trunk of a downed jungle 
skyscraper, crashed at a forty-five-degree angle 
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into the cloudy filth flooding the crater. Neck 
deep in the swirling russet liquid, head emerg- 
ing from the tree’s still-leaved branches, a young 
man in a sodden yellow T-shirt is holding the 
open mouth of the chupadera, a six-inch vacuum 
that sucks rocks and soil from the walls and floor 
of this hole. 

Thirty feet away, floating in the middle of the 
pit on wooden boards and tree branches lashed 
atop oil-barrel pontoons, another boy operates the 
spinning motor that powers the chupadera. The 
boy in the water motions to him, and he slows the 
roaring engine. I cannot hear what Hermes says 
as he points up at me, standing in the shadow of 
the trees. Journalists and gringos are generally 
unwelcome, associated in the miners’ minds with 
disapproving environmentalists. For all I know, 
he may be telling them I’m the daughter of an 
investor. The young man looks up at me, mildly 
puzzled, but shrugs. The boss isn’t around and he 
doesn’t care. The motor accelerates again, and he 
turns his attention back to the water. 

We pick a path around the perimeter of the 
pit, away from its unstable edge, through the 
ragged tree stumps jutting up through the for- 
est floor like rusty nails from the beams of a 
demolished house. At the far side of the crater, 
we slide down a scree pile into the water. The 
high-pressure pump on the raft propels the con- 
tents of the vacuum up through a six-inch plastic 
pipe where the water and earth blast against a 
three-quarter inch screen. The larger rocks are 
deflected by the screen, dropping down onto 
the waste pile, and the smaller sediments are 
flushed over the carpet-covered sluice. 

The mining workforce in Madre de Dios in- 
cludes many young men in their teens who are 
hoping to make their fortunes and fund a better 
future for themselves and their families with the 
gold washed down from their ancestral lands 
above. They are nearly all Andean, and many 
are Quechua speakers, descendants of the Incas 
conquered by Pizarro. Recruiters bring prom- 
ises of extraordinary wages to the impoverished 
villages of the highlands and then lead groups 
of boys back down to the river, where often no 
record will be made of their identity or location. 

The boy on the raft declines to give his name, 


but tells me he is eighteen years old, and that he 


came to work in the mines four years ago from 
Tayabamba, in the northwestern mountains. He 
plans to return to his home in a year or so. He 
tells us there are three workers at this site, plus a 
girl who cooks, living under the blue tarps strung 
in the nearby trees. He says he works eight hours 
a day, that they extract maybe ten grams of gold 
and make a wage of something like 100-150 soles 
($35-$55) per day. Hermes tells me later that the 
boy undoubtedly works more hours (the pit was 
hung with a few naked bulbs from wires leading 
back to the generator), and that the amount of 
gold retrieved and pay collected each day is likely 
twice what he was willing to admit. An educated 
worker for the municipal government makes be- 
tween $13 and $20 per day in a country where 
the daily minimum wage amounts to about $9.25. 
Whether or when the boy receives his wages is 
unclear. Stories abound of workers who disap- 
peared after insisting upon payment from their 
bosses. Where there are no records, no roots, no 
government, and no escape, there is little to pro- 
tect an illiterate and impoverished migrant. 
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Hermes Mamani, a former gold miner, advises the 


municipal government of Laberinto on mining issues. 


At the end of a shift, the silt caught in the 
carpets is washed into a fifty-five-gallon drum. 
The workers pour mercury into the barrel and 
climb inside, barefoot. Hermes explains: “After 
they tread on it for an hour, it is like a plate. They 
grab it and see if there is still loose gold in the 
sand or if it has already pulverized the mercury.” 
They put the plate of muck, gold, and mercury 
into a smaller bucket and knead it until they’ve 
separated out the sponge gold, the amalgam of 
gold and mercury. The rest—mud, water, and 
surplus mercury—gets washed back into the 
pit. I ask Hermes if he knew that the Greek god 
Hermes is the same as the Roman god Mercury. 
He didn’t, and he laughs. 


Vi ERCURY, TRULY A CHILD OF ZEUS, was born 
to the nymph Maia. He was the messen- 
ger god, swift and clever, bridger of boundaries, 
moving freely among the heavens, the earth, and 
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the underworld. He was the god of commerce, 


of mortal merchants, and conductor of the souls 
of the dead to the doors of the afterlife. He was a 
trickster and a thief; on the very day of his birth, 
he stole the cattle of Apollo, assuaging the anger 
of the deceived god with the sweetness of his 
song and the gift of his lyre. “Hail Hermes,” goes 
the Homeric hymn, “guide and giver of things 
graceful and good.” 

From humans, mercury slowly steals the 
health of their nerves, but it leaves them with 
gold as recompense, a tradeoff willingly made by 
many. Unlike cyanide, so dangerous that many 
small-scale miners refuse to use it, mercury’s ef- 
fects accumulate over time. Though most in the 
developed world have been warned of the dan- 
gers of any contact with its liquid form, quicksil- 
ver, it is not readily absorbed through the skin. 
More dangerous is its vapor, which is released 
slowly under normal conditions, and rapidly 
with the application of heat. Worse even than 
breathing the vaporized mercury is consump- 
tion of the compound methylmercury. 

When pure mercury vapor cools, it drops 
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Birds circle a rapidly growing swath of deforested 
wasteland left behind as miners advance deeper into 
the jungle. FACING PAGE: A mineworker climbs barefoot 
into a barrel filled with sediment and mercury. 


from the air and washes into soil and rivers. In 
the anaerobic sludge at the bottom, the inor- 
ganic quicksilver attaches to a molecule of car- 
bon ringed by hydrogen. This grouping mimics 
a protein found in all of carbon-based life and 
enables the methylmercury to bind with pro- 
teins in plants and animals and integrate into 
the organisms. From the bacteria and plankton 
in aquatic sediments, it is taken into plants, then 
herbivorous fish, and it biomagnifies through 
the food chain, building up in the system of each 
organism that consumes a contaminated diet. 
Birds and mammals that consume the fish take 
the poison in through the digestive tract where, 
bound up with other proteins, it is absorbed into 
the blood. In the human body, it can pass freely 
from the blood into the brain, and through the 
placenta into a developing fetus. 

The body of knowledge relating to the ef- 


fects of mercury in the human body is based on 


the aftermath of tragedies. Mass methylmer- 
cury poisonings from industrial wastewater in 
Minimata, Japan, in the 1950s and from treated 
grain in Basra, Iraq, in the early 1970s killed at 
least two thousand people and produced severe 
neurological damage in many thousands more. 
Some children born to poisoned mothers ex- 
hibited abnormally high frequencies of mental 
retardation, severe motor disabilities, and a 
disorder similar to cerebral palsy. Despite such 
risks, informal mining communities rarely wel- 
come health studies. What they do is generally 
illegal, and they are reticent to bring scrutiny. 
Nevertheless, researchers were recently able to 
conduct mercury-level and cognition tests in 
an Ecuadorean mining town in the Andes; they 
found that a majority of the children with high 
mercury levels were significantly impaired in 
the area of visual-spatial reasoning. 

In the more than seventy countries where 
poor workers engage in what is referred to as 
“artisanal and small-scale gold mining,’ mercury 
is a necessary tool of the trade. Such mining 





accounts for roughly 20 percent of worldwide 
gold production, the output of an estimated thir- 
teen to twenty million miners, who produce 30 
tonnes of gold per year. The secondary economy 
extending from the miners supports something 

like one hundred million people worldwide. 
Informal mining also releases an estimated 
four hundred tonnes of mercury into the atmo- 
sphere each year, and another six hundred tonnes 
into soil and water. It accounts for a third of the 
mercury released by humans, and is second only 
to coal burning as an anthropogenic source. 
Small-scale mining requires less energy per unit 
of gold, releases less greenhouse gas, and pro- 
duces less waste rock and tailings than large-scale 
gold mining. However, it releases forty times 
more mercury per unit, and small-scale gold min- 
ers do not treat the waste from their process. Just 
in this small region of Peru, somewhere between 
50,000 and 100,000 miners ply the earth, pro- 
ducing an estimated sixteen tonnes of gold per 
year and releasing thirty-two tonnes of mercury. 
Though the miners themselves may survive the 
continued on page 110 
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dangers of their labors, their children will bear 


the brunt of irreparable health effects, impaired 
before they are born. 

Representatives for the miners estimate that 
there are 300,000 small-scale miners nation- 
wide, and 1.5 million people in the extended 
gold-mining economy. The government asserts 
that foreign industrial investment benefits all 
Peruvians through increased tax revenue for gov- 
ernment spending programs. Those claims ring 
hollow in the ears of 11 million Peruvians living 
in poverty. Even the World Bank found that the 
correlation between growth of the economy in 
Peru and reduction in poverty was weaker than 
it should be, because growth has not translated 
into greater employment. But Madre de Dios, 
where small-scale miners defy the disapproval 
of the government, has the lowest poverty rate 
of any department of Peru. 

Laberinto, the department's second-largest 
official town, spills down a hill to the river, cor- 
rugated metal roofs flashing toward the empty 
sky. Its population has boomed from five hundred 
to seven thousand in the past five years. But La- 
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berinto reaps little benefit from the national gov- 
ernment. Whatever wealth might accrue in Lima 
has no impact here. Its offerings are only slightly 
better than those of the dozens of makeshift 
settlements that have cropped up throughout 
the jungle, entirely separated from government 
oversight or assistance. Those ramshackle vil- 
lages are informal and ungoverned; some have 
populations as large as ten thousand people and 
they exist solely because of a rush of miners who 
have heard the area has gold. One of the oldest 
and most notorious is a place called Huepetuhe. 


START OUT FOR HUEPETUHE in the company of 

two scientists: Luis Fernandez, formerly of 
the EPA, now an investigator at the Carnegie 
Institution for Science at Stanford; and Victor 
Hugo Gonzalez of the Universidad Técnica de 
Machala. We will travel with several regional 
mining officials—including David Cuadros, who 
lived in Huepetuhe many years ago—to see the 
results of Luis’s project to reduce mercury emis- 
sions in the small-scale mining communities. 


Luis Fernandez, of the Carnegie Institution for Science 
at Stanford, is working to reduce mercury contamina- 


tion in informal mining communities. 


The morning of our journey, we drive through 
the flooded mud streets of Puerto Maldonado 
in the predawn haze, collecting a few more 
companions from the regional mining min- 
istry. Music blares from a brightly lit butcher 
shop preparing for the morning’s customers. 
We're setting out early to avoid an overnight in 
Huepetuhe. A recent emergency decree by the 
environment minister, whose installation was 
required by the US Free Trade Agreement, has 
halted all in-process legalization paperwork and 
threatens to remove the dredges from Rio Madre 
de Dios, setting the miners on edge. 

Luis isn’t focused on trying to halt gold min- 
ing, but on mitigating its devastating effects. 
“Some people say it’s illegal and you shouldn't 
do anything that promotes it,” he tells me, but 
Luis was born and raised in Queens, New York, 
to an Ecuadorean mother and spent most of his 
childhood summers with his mother’s family in 
small towns in the countryside of Ecuador; from 
an early age, he recognized what a driving force 
poverty can be. “When the price of gold goes 
up, the miners will come from the agricultural 
areas, from the mountains. Basically everyone 
goes to the gold fields because you can earn 
hundreds of times what you can earn growing 
corn, potatoes. It’s going to happen, whether 
or not it’s quote unquote illegal. The idea is to 
reduce the impact on the people and on the 
environment.” 

Most mercury-control measures, however, 
operate on a macro level, involving international 
treaties controlling sales, regulation of its use, 
and bans on mercury-dependent activities— 
such as small-scale gold mining. None of these 
strategies has had any noticeable effect on its 
availability or use in South American mining. 
So Luis, in collaboration with engineers from 
Argonne National Laboratory, set about search- 
ing for a more ground-level answer. “What I was 
looking for was a MacGyver solution, and not a 
super-fancy, industrial solution,” he says. “I had 
basically gone to all the hardware stores and 


metal shops taking pictures, figuring out what 
they had. They improvise. With rebar and a blow 
torch, you can do a lot.” 

He went through several design iterations 
and field tests, constructing devices in the field 
with Loren Habegger of Argonne and a metal- 
worker in Itaituba, Brazil, named Edison, before 
successfully creating a device that costs a few 
hundred dollars to make in a welding shop and 
recaptures 80 percent of the mercury normally 
emitted during the burning process. Now we'll 


get a glimpse of how well the device works in 
the field. 


“what I 

was looking 
for was a 
MacGyver 
solution, 
and nota 
super-fancy, 
industrial 
solution.” 


After a few bleary hours on the intermittent 
pavement of the new Interoceanic Highway— 
the first paved road linking Puerto Maldonado 
and Madre de Dios to the outside world, a road 
funded mostly by Brazil as an overland route for 
exports to the Pacific—we see the first warm 
rays of the sun penetrate the silver-blue clouds 
of daybreak. Small encampments dot the edge 
of the highway, with mine entrances closer to 
the river. They follow a standard model: rough 
frames made of branches, draped with tarps, 
and topped with leaves and old tires. Unnamed, 
they are referred to by the kilometer number at 
which they appear along the road. As we pass 
kilometer ninety-eight, workers are climbing on 
their motorbikes to head out to their sites. 
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A’ ABOUT 7:00 A.M., we stop at Mazuko, a 
small town at the edge of the road that 
leads up to the Inambari River. Luis has learned 


that one of the gold shops in town recently in- 
stalled one of his recapture devices, and he 
wants to visit. E&M Gold Shop is a windowless 
room with a counter at the back, the floor cov- 
ered in blue and white floor tiles. A painting of 
Jesus hangs on the wall and a bouquet of bright 
fake flowers sits atop a small television blar- 
ing cartoons to entertain the children of the 
woman running the shop. A half dozen bottles 
of mercury are stacked in a plastic display box 
on the counter. CONGRATULATIONS! YOU HAVE 
JUST BOUGHT “EL ESPANOL” THE BEST MER- 
CURY IN THE WORLD, iMIRROR! 99.99995% TOP 
PURITY WITH SAFETY COVER. The red and black 
letters are flaking off the clear plastic bottles, 
printed with a dashing image of a matador 
taunting a bull with his capote. Each contains 
a full kilogram of mercury but wouldn't fill a 
half cup. 

In the corner by the door is the hood where 
the woman burns the gold brought in by the min- 
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Inside a gold shop, sponge gold is heated in a crucible 
to vaporize the mercury, leaving behind a pure nugget. 
FACING PAGE: A one-kilo bottle of El Espafiol, marketed 


as “the best mercury in the world.” 


ers. It’s the same kind found in every gold shop, 
essentially a sheet-metal house with an arched 
opening. Inside is a small terra-cotta vessel with 
a metal handle wrapped around it. The gold goes 
in the vessel, and flame from a blowtorch-like 
device is applied. The mercury vaporizes and is 
sucked up the makeshift chimney and released 
into the air. The difference, in this shop, is that 
Luis’s recapture device is plumbed between the 
hood and the exhaust pipe. Inside a repurposed 
fifty-five-gallon drum, metal baffles have been 
welded. The vapor collides with the metal plates 
and cools into droplets, which roll down the baf- 
fles and can be drained from a small spout. The 
remaining air, carrying 80 percent less mercury, 
continues out the exhaust pipe. The collected 
mercury can be reactivated using a battery and 
resold, adding an all-important economic incen- 
tive to the health benefits. 


Luis powers up the Jerome Mercury Vapor 


Analyzer, a boxy handheld contraption with a 
piece of gold foil inside that attracts mercury 
and registers micrograms of mercury per cubic 
meter of air. “Like the Ghostbusters ghost trap,” 
he says, as the pitch of its whine rises. Luis car- 
ries it around the room, in and out of the hood 
where they burn the amalgam, around the ex- 
haust pipe that empties onto the street, look- 
ing for hot spots of mercury. The micrograms 
per cubic meter register in the high twenties, 
close to the World Health Organization level 
for maximum eight-hour industrial exposure. 
Levels this low are unheard of in shops without 
the system. 

We move next door, and Luis chats with the 
shop owner, who is genial and talkative. Tall and 
fair, with feathered gray hair, he says he came 
from Lima thirty years ago. He agrees to let Luis 
test the air. Luis brings in the mercury analyzer, 
drawing closer to the hood, next to which a tiny 
infant girl sleeps in her pajamas on a mustard 
velour sofa. He looks up from the display, face 
drawn, and says to me in English, “Get out.” 





He turns to the shop owner and tells him the 
levels are dangerously high. The man points 
to a water bucket next to the hood, which he 
believes cleans the exhaust bubbled through it. 
Luis explains that it is very difficult to capture 
mercury with water, and that the levels in the 
bucket have to be exactly right, or it will have 
no effect at all. The owner is friendly but dismis- 
sive, saying he was planning to get an exhaust 
fan soon. The infant’s mother, who was behind 
the counter, snatches the baby from the couch 
and hurries outside. 

We return to E&M, in search of a power 
source. Luis plugs the Jerome into an electri- 
cal outlet and it begins to whir. “That last shop 
basically blew out the system, saturating the sen- 
sor so we can't use it,’ he explains. Ten minutes 
plugged in allows it to burn the mercury off the 
saturated gold foil and regenerate the sensor. I 
discover later that the Jerome analyzer tops out 
at a thousand micrograms per cubic meter— 
more than fifty times the WHO safe maximum 
limits. The air near the hood in the shop had 
levels higher than that. 
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HEN THE SENSOR HAS REGENERATED, We 

make our way down to the river, where 
the trail to Huepetuhe begins on the opposite 
side. Macho pickup trucks, ready to load sup- 
plies onto their beds, idle on the far bank. A 
stream spills down the boulders leading to the 
river, and the 4 x 4s are the only way, besides 
hiking, to get into the interior. 

The drivers regard our party with suspicion. 
Nearly everything in Huepetuhe is illegal and 
procured on the black market—from the work- 
ers and the trafficked prostitutes to the diesel 
fuel and the mercury—and visits by the region’s 
mining authorities are far from welcome. Still, 
one man agrees to drive us, and we wedge our- 
selves in. 

For an hour, the truck labors along the 
boulder-strewn bed of a long-drained river. We 
crash so hard back and forth over the rocks that 
I worry about losing my tongue to my teeth in 
an unforeseen jolt. Luis turns around from the 
front seat. “It’s pretty much a dead river in this 
place,” he says. “This was a wide tropical river, 
but now? There’s so much sediment loading 
there’s not much left, there’s not a lot of water. 
That’s probably why there’s reportedly not any 
more fish in Huepetuhe. There’s so much sedi- 
ment, it’s choked off, there’s no more oxygen. 
It's contaminated with mercury. It’s kind of the 
worst of all worlds.” 

As we draw nearer to the settlement, large 
breaks appear in the trees, burned forest giving 
way to a long view. Beyond the charred stumps, 
a startling new landscape emerges. Green selva 
surrounds us, clouds snagged on the tips of the 
trees, but here in front of us, above the naked 
ground, the clouds have burned away. Thick rain 
forest years ago collapsed into vast canyons of 
poisoned tailings in shades of rust and sorrel and 
chocolate—a sight from the American southwest, 
sandstone cliffs under a clear desert sky. The jag- 
ged contours of plateaus and gorges have cut 
away the forest, and the riven earth gapes two and 
a half miles wide and farther away than I can see, 
another twelve miles on. The tailing-land is not 
unbeautiful, but it is out of place, and it is dead. 

Dead, in a place once known for the density 
and diversity of its life, is startling. Just north, on 
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the far bank of the big river, away from the new 
highway, most of the forest is reserved for the 
indigenous tribes who prefer to remain separate 
from modern Peru. Under the triple canopy, life 
heaves and sighs, seethes and shifts and flutters 
and swings, sings, chatters, growls, screams. It 
is loud and teeming, filled with eyes and breath, 
and it is unmistakably, aggressively alive. Its po- 
tential destruction, to many, is unforgivable. In 
the pursuit of gold, billions of living organisms 
have already been destroyed in just this small 
piece of the Amazon basin. Logging and agri- 
culture are culprits as well, but mining has ex- 


ploded here in the past decade, deforesting some 
twenty-five thousand acres. 
Rickety wooden structures begin to appear 
alongside the track as we reach the outer edges of 
Huepetuhe. A skinny boy in muddy blue shorts 


runs beside us, towing a toy car by a string. Our 
driver wants to leave us here, but we press him 
to take us into the center where the gold shops 
are clustered. Rolling slowly through knee-deep 
puddles, we splash into town. Mining commu- 
nities are quiet during the daytime when the 
miners are out in the field. A woman in heavy 
Quechua skirts ducks back into her room as we 





Shops advertise compRAMOS ORO ("We buy gold") 


to passersby. 


pass, her baby still asleep on a three-foot pile of 
castoff concert ‘T-shirts, Most of the buildings 
have two stories; they are built of rough wood 
planks and concrete and have cantilevered bal 
conies listing at precarious angles, In one sec 
tion near the riverbed, frilly underwear hangs 
to dry on the railings, advertising the presence 
of available women within. “It’s like Deadwood,” 
I say. “It is Deadwood,’ Luis corrects, “The cos 
tumes are a little different, but that’s about it. In 
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a lot of these places, you can even pay for your 
beer in gold.” 

One shop in town has the mercury-recapture 
system installed, and Luis wants to see how it 


is working. Ministry officials want to lend 
their support to Luis’s project, to encourage a 
seed of change; when David Cuadros lived in 
Huepetuhe twenty years ago it was a small town 
of independent miners on legal claims. Workers 
came from the mountains looking to escape the 
violence of the Shining Path. Under the Fujimori 
administration, mining was privatized, and ex- 
plosive growth outpaced the government's abil- 
ity to keep up and regulate. The government 
finally withdrew in defeat as the town grew out 
of control, and the school, credit union, and 
health clinic now crumble on a hill above town. 

The shop with the recapture device looks like 
all the others, covered in big, bright signs read- 
ing COMPRAMOS ORO (WE BUY GOLD). Inside, 
though, is clearly the domain of an early adopter. 
A curling poster hangs on the wall showing the 
ghostly, bruised face of a woman superimposed 
over a messy sheaf of paperwork; underneath, it 
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reads FEMICIDE: WE MUST STOP IT. YOUR TIMELY 
ACTION CAN SAVE THE LIFE OF A WOMAN. The 
owner installed the system with help from the 
ministry, and it stands prominently on a table, 
painted in responsible matte green, attached 
to a chimney made from machine-lubricant 
cans welded together. Luis grabs an eight-inch 
kitchen knife from the counter, resets the cali- 
bration screw on the Jerome, then flips it on. 
Levels in the shop are mostly good, hovering 
around the WHO limit of twenty micrograms 
per cubic meter. He waves the tester in a corner 
and the reading spikes to six hundred. Confused, 
Luis moves in for a closer look, and the owner 
reaches over and picks up a plastic bowl of mer- 
cury sitting next to the recapture device—the 
mercury he had drained from the system and 
planned to reactivate and sell. Open pools of 
mercury evaporate, Luis explains, and are bet- 
ter stored in a container with a cover. 

Outside on the street, there is a palpable un- 
ease. People stare from doorways and windows. 
We convince another truck driver to take us 
across the riverbed into the tailing canyons. We 


Cliffs and canyons of mercury-laced mining tailings in 


Huepetuhe. 


roll to a stop at the edge of the muddy embank- 
ment and wait for a front-end loader and a Volvo 
truck to cross from the other side. A small pile 
of garbage smolders to my left and a black pig 
roots through the plastic bottles and bags that 
line the water’s edge. Dozens of vultures scat- 
ter from the vehicles, and a scruffy dog wades 
toward us through the knee-deep stream that is 
all that remains of a wide river. I lean out the 
window as we approach the far side of the wash 
and unexpectedly spot the object of the vultures’ 
interest: the carcass of another black pig. 

A few hundred yards beyond the empty river- 
bed, the truck climbs between two piles of pro- 
cessed ore that have just begun to be bound bya 
gray stubble of shrubs. We climb out and hike to 
the top of a hill. Behind us, the town is a jumble 
of wood and scrap metal like a clump of trash 
clinging to the hillside. In the man-made land- 
scape below us, a few dump trucks and backhoes 
crawl through the channels where the ground 
has been eaten away. Operations with more 
money bring in the big machinery, but most of 
what we are seeing, David Cuadros says, is sixth-, 
seventh-, eighth-round processing. The record 
price of gold has made it worthwhile to go back 
through the tailings, dug out years before, and 
process them again for fractions of gold. The 
landscape shifts, piles moving from one place 
to the next. Around the corner, David points out 
a reforestation project on top of another old pile, 
acacia trees meant to create soil on top of the 
tailings. Newer waste has since been dumped 
from the slope above, and the skeletons of half- 
buried trees protrude from the rubble. 


HE GOVERNMENT IN Mapre DE Dios has 

little ability to impose itself in places like 
Huepetuhe. It is one of the older, more acces- 
sible settlements, but even after the paving of 
the highway, it’s still six hours of road, river- 
crossing, and 4 x 4 track away from Puerto Mal- 
donado. And other settlements stretch farther 
and farther away, more remote, harder to con- 


trol. Ridding the jungle of illegal miners would 
be like shoveling water with a pitchfork. 

Ronny Pastor is the director of the regional 
ministry of energy and mines. He has dark skin 
with deep creases in his cheeks and a malformed 
leg that gives him a jerking limp. But he is all 
confidence and charm, and doesn’t flinch at the 
reality of mining in the region. He describes a 
recent failure to enforce a complaint near one of 
the highway camps. “There was an invasion, at 
kilometer 107. At first, the farmer invited eight 
mining machines on his land in exchange for 
royalties. We're talking 180-horsepower engines, 
strong suction pumps. But within a month, there 
were already sixty machines and a hole three 
hundred by one hundred meters.” The farmer 
called in a complaint when he lost control of 
the situation. “He hosted them, but this is what 
happens when the farmer who holds a reforesta- 
tion concession thinks collecting royalty charges 
is not so bad.” 

Ronny put together a team to address the 
farmer’s complaint, bringing four workers 
from the regional energy and mining ministry, 
three ombudsmen, six prosecutors, and forty 
armed police officers. “When we ask the police 
for support, the most they can give us is forty 
people because more, they say, leaves too few 
behind in the city.’ They trekked into the bush, 
surprised by the quiet, until they found them- 
selves surrounded by “five hundred people with 
machetes.” Unwilling to escalate the situation, 
and unable to assert their authority, they were 
forced to retreat. 

When the Environmental Ministry sus- 
pended all petitions for title in the region, it 
overrode regional approvals and closed down the 
path to formalization and legalization of mining 
activities, thus shutting the miners firmly out- 
side the law. In Ronny’s view, they need more 
formalization, not less. He wants to encourage 
the registering of businesses in the region so that 
their taxes can be applied in Madre de Dios, a 
benefit of $50 million a year to the regional gov- 
ernment, he estimates. Most of the operations 
profiting from the region’s gold are registered 
elsewhere, and their tax money goes to the de- 
partment where they are based. 
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His views are not far from those of the Feder- 
ation of Miners in Madre de Dios (FEDEMIN), 
the organization of artisanal miners who want 
to make their claims legal. Samuel Bocangel, 
who represents the river-dredge operators, has 
agreed to meet with me at the windowless con- 
crete headquarters of FEDEMIN in downtown 
Puerto Maldonado. 

When J arrive, a couple of men stand smok- 
ing outside a doorway. They gesture me inside. 
I step into the dim room and find it ringed with 
chairs occupied by twenty men. A tall man with 
around face and a receding hairline approaches, 
shakes my hand, and tells me they will all take 
part in our meeting. Dressed in brown slacks and 
a beige polo shirt, he cuts a more sophisticated 
figure than most of the others, who are wearing 
T-shirts and muddy boots. He introduces him- 
self as Elber Vargas, legal adviser to FEDEMIN. 
In the room are mining reps from all the major 
encampments and advisers from other parts of 
Peru who are here to strategize. An older man 
with graying hair and heavy jowls emerges from 
behind a partition at the back of the room, the 
president of the national federation. I sit by the 
door, just a few empty spots from the crowd of 
stony faces. “Please clarify, because I doubt,” says 
a younger man across the room, “la senorita,” he 
enunciates derisively, “is a journalist?” 

His paranoia stems from the rarity ofa gringa 
in the region not working with an environmental 
organization. The miners feel that international 
scientific NGOs working in the jungle criticize 
their practices to higher levels of government, 
and they are generally correct. He asks who in 
the Environmental Ministry arranged my visit. I 
stress that I’ve had no contact with the Ministry 
of Environment, which is based in Lima, and 
that I have been speaking with officials from the 
Ministry of Mines. I say that I have heard from 
many other people about mining and that now 
I wish to hear directly from them. 

Vargas launches into a defense of the small- 
scale miners, speaking rapidly and intensely, 
leaning forward in his chair. For ninety minutes, 
he and the others profess their desire to legalize 
their mining claims and their good-faith efforts 
to produce the studies and paperwork required 
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by numerous different departments of the re- 
gional government, work that is invalidated in 
one fell swoop by an environment minister they 
believe to be the tool of international corporate 
interests. 

In practice, most titles to mining concessions 
in the region are granted to large transnational 
corporations. They are still considered “small 
mines,” however, because of the low volume 
of output from any given concession. The law 
does not require them to sign contracts with the 
workers on their land, so any working miners 
are outside the legal framework, whether they 
wish to be or not. Vargas defends the commit- 
ment of the miners to improving environmental 
practices. The corporate title-owners, he argues, 
live far away and don’t care about Madre de Dios. 
The miners don't have enough money to invest 
in researching alternative technologies, and they 
have received little help from the government, 
which blocks them at every step with accusations 
of pollution and environmental destruction. 

A local representative speaks up. “We are 
the ones who live in this place, our children 
live here, our grandchildren, our families,” he 
says. “So we want to protect it, but the state has 
totally abandoned us. The ministers are in Lima, 
but those who live here are the ones who suffer. 
But as I say, what we want is to work hand in 
hand with the authorities, but they must always 
respect the right to work. It is a social problem.” 

Vargas says that Minister of the Environment 
Antonio Brack ignores their proposals and re- 
fuses to work with them. In their view, he has 
demonized them in the press and outlawed any 
further legal development by them in order to 
sell the rights to concessions in the region to 
large international corporations, such as New- 
mont Mining or Hunt Oil. “We are demanding 
the resignation of Brack, because the filing of 
the documents against us is an attack, a-declara- 
tion of war.” 


HE SENSITIVITY AND THE TENSE rhetoric re- 
flect Peru’s history of exploitation by for- 
eigners to the detriment of its natives. When 
Pizarro arrived at Cajamarca in 1532, the Inca 


“Those who own bars live by gold. Those who 
rent rooms, it is by gold that they live. Metal- 
workers, they live by gold. We who sell food 
live by gold. Everyone lives by gold.” 


had no concept of money. Resources were dis- 
tributed equitably throughout the empire so that 
no person lacked for food or shelter, even when 
drought or illness struck. The expansion of the 
empire rested far more on diplomacy and nego- 
tiation than on application of force; plundering 
newly conquered territories would only impov- 
erish the new citizens and leave them resent- 
ful and rebellious. Gold played no role in their 
daily lives until the Spaniards arrived, willing to 
murder as many Indians as it took to obtain it. 

King Ferdinand was clear: “Get gold, hu- 
manely if possible, but at all hazards—get 
gold.” Exploiting the trust of the Incas, Pizarro 
captured the Inca king, Atahualpa, who had ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit with the strange new 
foreigner. In exchange for his life, Atahualpa 
offered to fill the room they were standing in 
with gold and fill a smaller room, twice, with 
silver. Pizarro accepted the terms, then killed 
Atahualpa anyway. 

Today, Cajamarca is still providing gold and 
wealth to foreigners while many in the region 
live in poverty. Yanacocha, the mine at Caja- 
marca, is the second-largest gold mine in the 
world, and is mined by the cyanide heap-leach 
method. This method is touted as less environ- 
mentally destructive, but environmental audits 
of the region have shown that cyanide has con- 
taminated the watershed. Fish and frogs have 
disappeared and cattle have fallen ill. Yanacocha 
is distinguished by one of the lowest investment 
costs per ounce of extracted gold, and is run by 
Minera Yanacocha, a venture jointly owned by 
US and Peruvian mining companies and the 
World Bank. Its majority owner is the American 
mining company Newmont, the world’s largest 
producer of gold. 


In 2004, in opposition to plans to expand 
mining into regions critical to the local water- 
shed, thousands of protesters blocked access to 
the mine for two weeks until Newmont with- 
drew the expansion plans. Following these and 
other violent encounters between Newmont’s 
security teams, the police, and protesters, New- 
mont has begun attempts to repair its relation- 
ship with the community around Cajamarca by 
sponsoring cultural events, community festivals, 
and health clinics. The company’s profits in 
2010 are soaring on the price of gold, as nervous 
investors stockpile currency, and sales of elec- 
tronics and jewelry surge in China and India. 

The government's protection of the rights of 
its corporate investors escalated in June 2009, 
when violence broke out in Bagua Province after 
a months-long blockade by indigenous tribe 
members protesting the government’s support 
of oil drilling and other exploitation on their 
lands. Since April, they had been blocking ac- 
cess to hydroelectric stations and oil pipelines by 
wielding machetes, wooden spears, and protest 
placards. On June 5, a confrontation between 
police and protesters ended with eleven police 
and twenty-five protesters dead. The protesters 
retaliated and killed another twelve police of- 
ficers, and have claimed that an undetermined 
number of their supporters, forty or more, were 
killed or missing. 

That same spring, the government granted 
Hunt Oil exploration rights to investigate oil re- 
serves inside the Amarakaeri Communal Reserve 
near Puerto Maldonado. In September 2009, the 
leaders of ten indigenous communities unani- 
mously resolved their opposition to the project, 
but the company’s activities continue. Already, 
mineral and resource rights have been granted 
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in nearly 70 percent of the reserved areas of the 


Amazonian forest. 

Antonio Brack has followed through on 
threats to use the military to clear out the min- 
ers in Madre de Dios. In February, the national 
government deployed members of the Peru- 
vian Navy and Coast Guard to shut down seven 
dredges in the river near Puerto Maldonado. 
After heated recriminations between the min- 
ers and the government, the mining federations 
organized an indefinite strike to paralyze the 
mining regions of Peru beginning on April 4. 
The government declared a state of emergency 
in six provinces as tens of thousands of miners 
and their supporters blockaded streets and shut 
down businesses in Puerto Maldonado and else- 
where, demanding the repeal of the emergency 
decree targeting Madre de Dios. The govern- 
ment was defiant, with President Alan Garcia 
calling the miners “savage.” Puerto Maldonado 
itself remained calmer than expected, locked 
down by the miners and surrounded by secu- 
rity forces. But in the coastal town of Chala, 
where six thousand protesters had blocked the 
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ABOVE AND FACING PAGE: Gold miners demonstrate in 
Puerto Maldonado for the right to legalize their activity 
in Madre de Dios, April 4, 2010. 


Pan-American Highway, police opened fire after 
being pelted with sticks and rocks, killing six 
people and wounding some thirty others. Hop- 
ing to avoid another Bagua, the government re- 
lented, agreeing to negotiate with the mining 
federation leaders. After eight hours of talks in 
Lima, the government agreed to suspend the 
emergency decree for ninety days for review, 
opening the door to reform of the laws govern- 
ing formalization of artisanal miners in Madre 
de Dios. The government also agreed to convene 
a multi-sector committee to formulate a new 
plan for formalizing artisanal mining. 

The offer was enough to end the strikes, which 
was the primary aim of the government. In the 
past, though, the miners say, when they have 
arrived for scheduled negotiations, they have 
been stood up by government officials or met by 
low-level assistants. Now that the strike is over, 
it remains to be seen whether the government 





is serious about working with the miners. Un- 
like at Bagua, where the government had clearly 
asserted its rights over the indigenous people 
whose territory was being exploited, these min- 
ers are portrayed in mainstream Peruvian media 
in a negative light, as black-market pirates. Still, 
police killings of unarmed, impoverished pro- 
testers are bound to attract negative attention. 

The struggle continues in Peru over who will 
receive the benefits of the gold that is so damag- 
ing to obtain. Many Peruvians resent and dis- 
trust the succession of unstable governments, 
stretching back to the time of the country’s con- 
quest and marked by rulers unable or unwilling 
to care for the needs of the poor. Since the pro- 
faning of the Incas’ sacred gold, since the Span- 
iards melted offerings to the gods into bars of 
money, the poorest of Peru have received little of 
the security that the gold of their lands has given 
others. They see little hope in a future where 
foreign companies control their resources. 

On the day of my departure, I stand on the 
edge of the river in Laberinto, watching a half 
dozen peki peki boats float like banana leaves 


on the water, ready to labor up the river laden 


with passengers and cargo. Older women line 
the bank, cooking food for passengers to take 
on their journeys. Fried chicken, rice, boiled po- 
tatoes, even drinks like limonata, are tied up in 
plastic bags. Despite the heavy heat, two of the 
women are dressed in the tradition of the Andes: 
layered skirts and sweaters, brimmed hats. One, 
Maria Luce, is shy and busies herself frying mota 
fish in crackling oil. The other, with a wide smile 
capped in gold, tells me her name: Profeta Pu- 
rificacion Conza—Prophetess of Purification. 

“All of us working in this town, we live for 
gold,” she says. “We come here from the moun- 
tains, from the fields, where we make so little. 
Potatoes cost nothing. They cost a pittance. Here 
we can support our families. Here, the base is 
gold. The problem is that they are going to take 
the mining away, but everyone here lives by gold. 
Those who own bars live by gold. Those who 
rent rooms, it is by gold that they live. Metal- 
workers, they live by gold. We who sell food live 
by gold. Everyone lives by gold. If the gold disap- 
pears, what will happen? It all dies.” O 
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Institute of Public Heath, Mitrovica 


Krasnici, Meba / Born 2006 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 34.6 


Seljimi, Arbenita / Born 2008 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 22.1 


T HE BOY TILTS HIS HEAD BACK, Darren's camera 
close to his mouth. I make a face. 

“Smile.” 

Looking at me, he starts to giggle. How old? 
Maybe five? He can't stop giggling. This game 
beneath gray skies in Osterode Resettlement 
Camp, in the ethnically divided city of North 
Mitrovica. 

“Smile.” 

Darren’s shutter clicks. 

Cold winds carry lead-filled dust from a 
nearby slagheap, a hundred million tonnes of 
toxic tailings, and scatter it on clothes hanging 
from laundry lines, on open buckets of drinking 
water, on the dirt children play in, and on the 
feral dogs running down alleys in this former 
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French army barracks housing about 250 dis- 
placed Roma men, women, and children. 

Another resettlement camp, Chesmin Lug, 
Serbian for—appropriately—runoff, lies down- 
hill from here, just past garbage-strewn railroad 
tracks upon which two dead dogs lie rotting 
amid melting spring snows. That camp shel- 
ters another forty-seven Roma families in ram- 
shackle huts pieced together from scrap wood 
and warped two-by-fours. 

In the distance stands the Trepca mining and 
smelting complex, once the largest mine in Eu- 
rope—now slowly coming back online after a 
decade’s dormancy following the Kosovo War. 
Where the ground around the complex has been 
gouged open by water streaming down the slag- 
heap, black lines of lead and zinc deposits are 
revealed like rings on a tree. Both the ground 
and this boy’s mouth are ravaged by toxins. 

Click. 

The boy bares all of his teeth. I look closer, 
leaning over Darren’s shoulder. The boy’s left 
front tooth is almost entirely covered by lead 


Many of the children in the Osterrode Resettlement 
Camp have so much lead in their food and drinking water 
that it leaches from their teeth and rots their gums. 


that has emerged through the rotting tissue of 
his receding gums. Lead more often than not 
is an invisible killer. But in this boy’s mouth, it 
announces itself with a boldness that turns my 
stomach. 

The boy sees my reaction and frowns. I shake 
my head, make another face. 

“Smile.” 

He opens his mouth, grinning once more, 
tongue dancing. The lead glistens from saliva. 

Click. 


THE OSTERODE AND CHESMIN Lue resettlement 
camps were established in 1999 by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for 
the Roma—or “gypsies” as they are more com- 
monly known in America—a traditionally no- 
madic people found throughout the world but 
especially in central and eastern Europe. The 
camps were intended as a temporary measure 
when the nine thousand-member Roma neigh- 
borhood on the southern shore of the Ibar 
River—which separates the Serb-dominated 
northern part of Mitrovica from the southern, 
Albanian-dominated part—was burnt down by 
Albanians as Serbian security forces pulled out 
in the dying days of the Kosovo conflict. 

The Albanians, furious at the atrocities they 
had been subjected to by the Serbs, accused the 
Roma of collaborating with the Serbian Army. 
The Roma, a traditionally downtrodden clan, say 
they hardly were in a position to do anything but 
strive for their own survival; they think the Al- 
banians’ grudge should be solely with the Serbs, 
not with them. 

Whatever the truth behind the accusations 
and denials, almost everyone agrees that moving 
Roma families next to a toxic slagheap, onto land 
highly contaminated with lead, zinc, arsenic, 
and other metals, has caused dozens of families 
to suffer severe health problems and spawned a 
generation of brain-damaged children. 

Lead blackens the children’s teeth, blanks out 
their memory, and stunts their growth. Other 


symptoms of lead poisoning include aggressive 
behavior, nervousness, dizziness, vomiting, and 
high fever. The children swing between bursts 
of nervous hyperactivity and moody depression; 
they have fainting spells and epileptic fits. 

According to internationally accepted 
benchmarks drawn up by the United States 
Centers for Disease Control, 10 micrograms of 
lead per deciliter (mcg/dl) of blood cause the 
beginning of brain damage. When the World 
Health Organization tested the Romas’ blood 
for lead in 2008, the readings for twenty-one 
of fifty-three children showed lead levels of 65 
mcg/dl, which is the highest level the machine 
can measure. 

Such children fall into the category of “acute 
medical emergency” and under normal cir- 
cumstances require immediate hospitalization. 
Instead they have remained in the camps, in- 
gesting lead through the air, through the dirt, 
through their food. Even before their birth, 
lead enters their bodies through the water their 
mothers drink. 

Worse still, critics of the United Nations 
say the organization knowingly put the Roma 
on toxic land. Kosovo was administered by the 
UN from June 1999, after NATO bombed then 
President Slobodan MiloSevi¢’s troops in a bid to 
halt Belgrade’s repression of the majority ethnic- 
Albanian population seeking independence. 

“In 1999, we had to respond to an emergency 
and found the camps as a temporary facility,” 
says Francesco Ardisson, senior protection of- 
ficer of the office of Chief of Mission, UNHCR, 
Pristina. “Unfortunately, we have been unable 
to find an alternative site because neither the 
Albanians nor the Serbs want them.” 

Within the UN, however, questions have 
been raised about its handling of the Roma. 

“The UN put the Roma in the camps even 
though the UN knew the place was poisoned,” 
says Ilija Elezovic, the health department direc- 
tor for the UN Mission in Kosovo. “The place 
where the camps are, the UN had a plan to build 
a fence around it that said DANGER. But they 
didn’t do that. Instead they put the Roma there.” 

Elezovic says his own blood lead level was 


16 mceg/dl. 
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“Everyone is poisoned here,” he says, “espe- 
cially the Roma.” 


“THEY ARE CONCEIVED IN LEAD,” American activist 
Paul Polansky tells me in between questions to 
Tina Gidzic, his Roma assistant, who makes his 
appointments. The three of us sit together in 
the lobby of my hotel drinking muddy-looking 
Turkish coffee. 

Tina met Paul in a Bosnian refugee camp 
and started working with him in 2002 after she 
studied English through a program he had es- 
tablished for Roma people. She taught hygiene 


ten to twelve hours a day, five days a week in 
the Osterode and Chesmin Lug camps. Within a 
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year, she began getting sick—vomiting every day 
and feeling dizzy. A test revealed her blood lead 
level to be 17 mcg/dl. She was treated with doses 
of magnesium and vitamin C. Now twenty-two 
years old, her joints still ache and she believes 
her memory is not what it was. 

“These camps are genocide,” Paul contin- 
ues. “I know of eighty people who have died in 
the camps from lead. They have to be immedi- 
ately evacuated from the camps and medically 
treated. The Albs and Serbs don’t want them. 
The only hope is to get them abroad.” 

The Roma, however, are not considered refu- 
gees by the UN but “internally displaced people.” 
That means they do not fit the UN’s criteria for 








financing their resettlement abroad: a penny- 
wise, pound-foolish accounting gimmick any 
bean counter would appreciate. Even if the Roma 
were classified as refugees, however, it would be 
difficult to find countries willing to accept them. 

“So far no country has come forward to offer 
assistance,’ Paul says. “Gypsies are not the flavor 
of the month in any country. That’s the problem. 
If they were another group this wouldn't be hap- 
pening.” 

A native of Mason City, Iowa, Paul left the 
Midwest in 1963 in protest of the Vietnam War. 
He settled in Spain, hunted big game animals in 
Africa, married, had four children, divorced, and 
moved to Czechoslovakia to research his family 


The children of Rifadija and Muhammad Smajliji 
have both been poisoned by lead in the Chesmin Lug 


Resettlement Camp. 


ancestry. There he discovered files documenting 
the deaths of thousands of Roma in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Intrigued, he immersed himself 
in Roma history. He published volumes of Roma 
oral histories. He wrote poems about the Roma. 
The Roma became his passion. 

In 1999, when the UN needed a Roma expert 
in Kosovo, Paul signed up—but quickly became 
disenchanted when camps were arranged on 
toxic land. He quit the UN and became a one- 
man Roma advocate. He is now head of mission 
for the Society for Threatened Peoples Interna- 
tional, a German-based organization dedicated 
to publicizing the plight of threatened peoples. 
After ten years, his commitment and anger have 
only increased in the face of international dis- 
interest. 

His scathing indictments against the interna- 
tional community for, in his view, ignoring the 
plight of Kosovo's Roma caught my attention. 
Like most Americans, I had long forgotten about 
the Kosovo War amid the years of our own con- 
flicts and had never even been aware of Roma 
casualties. 

I e-mailed Paul. It was clear from his response 
that I did not score points with my ignorance, 
but an ignorant journalist was better than noth- 
ing at all, and nothing was about all Paul was 
getting as he sought to bring attention to the 
camps. So, in March 2009, with little to lose, he 
encouraged photographer Darren McCollester 
and me to fly to Kosovo to see for ourselves what 
war had wrought. 


As PAUL ANDI FINISH OUR COFFEE, Tina reads a text 
message on her cell phone. A concerned look 
crosses her face. “That was Demsit in Osterode 
Camp,” she says. “His grandmother has died.” 

“Did she live in the camp?” I ask. 

“One month.” 

“That’s eighty-one dead,” Paul says. 

Of course he doesn’t know if she died from 
lead poisoning. Like AIDS, lead attacks the im- 
mune system, resulting in secondary illnesses 
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that are often the official cause of death—if a 
cause is determined at all. Most of those who 
have fallen ill in the camps have been treated 
in Serbian hospitals, and human rights groups 
have had difficulty getting medical records. 
Paul’s anger, I think, causes him to jump to con- 
clusions. It is the desperation that comes from 
being ignored. 

Minutes later, Demsit Jahiirovic, a lanky 
young man wearing jeans, a T-shirt, and black 
stocking cap saunters into the hotel and up 
to our table with a gangbanger strut. But the 
gentle-yet-sad expression in his eyes suggests 
the futility of his posturing. He tells Tina that 
his aunt in Europe will send 250 euros for his 
grandmother's funeral. Paul offers to donate 
additional money. 

“Two years ago, Demsit tested thirty-eight 
for his blood lead levels,” Paul says. “He has not 
been tested since.” 

“They say the whole of Kosovo is polluted,” 
Demsit tells me. “The administration of the 
camp doesn’t talk about the future because there 
is none. There is no hope for me and the whole 
camp. The camp is a catastrophe.” 

He had lived in Germany since he was an in- 
fant, after his parents fled his native Croatia in 
1991. But they never applied for refugee status, 
and in 2005 the family was deported to Kosovo 
where his father was born. Demsit has lived in 
Osterode ever since. 

“How long are you here?” 

“Two weeks,” I tell him. 

“There'll probably be another death by then,” 
Demasit says. 


Institute of Public Health, Mitrovica 


Seljimi, Giltema / Born 2003 / Chesmin Lug/ 
Blood Lead Level: 60.42 


Kuvelic, Dragica / Born 2004 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 22.1 


Ljatifi, Eruduan / Born 2001 / Chesmin Lug / 
Blood Lead Level: 40.73 


I N THE MORNING, Darren and I meet Paul for 
a quick breakfast and then, along with Tina, 
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pile into his aging RV, a groaning, coughing 
rattletrap of a vehicle, a survivor of too many 
miles crisscrossing Europe. Paul affectionately 
calls it “the caravan.” He lived in the RV for 
years before buying a house in Serbia after he 
left the UN. 

A surprising six inches of snow fell overnight. 
We jounce down a slippery ice-covered cobbled 
road toward Chesmin Lug. It can be hard to be- 
lieve an armed conflict here resulted in a six- 
week NATO bombing campaign that by its own 
count caused at least 1,500 civilian deaths, let 
alone the consequences of that conflict, which 
led to the Roma living on contaminated land. 
University students walk down streets singing 


ae 


to tunes on their iPods. Restaurants and internet 


cafés bustle with business, and cars clog the nar- 
row, colorfully lit streets. 

Despite the activity, anger from the war and 
the ethnic animosities that still haunt the Bal- 
kans reveals itself in not-so-subtle ways. Graf- 
fiti sprayed in thick red paint across the walls 
of old communist-era cinder-block apartment 
complexes castigates the UN presence. Vendors 
sell postcards with a black slash through “UN” 
and T-shirts—showing a sodomized Mickey 
Mouse—that dismiss the West with vulgarities. 
Other T-shirts promise that the Serbian Army 
“will be back.” The ongoing rivalry in this di- 
vided city between Serbs and Albanians has bred 





The hands of a child clutch a windowframe. In the 
resettlement camps even the paint inside the homes 


is lead-based. 


paranoia and distrust, making it possible for the 
Roma to be sidelined into toxic camps. 

As we approach Chesmin Lug, I see the snow- 
covered slagheap that Paul calls “Moby Dick” 
lurking above the bare trees surrounding the 
camp. It appears to be rolling forward as if div- 
ing back into the ground, a white hulk waiting to 
burst forth and spout its poison upon the Roma. 

We cross the train tracks, pass the rotting 
corpses of the dogs lit by thin emerging slats 
of sunlight between clouds. Small boys chase 
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one another throwing snowballs. The snow 
turns to brown puddled sludge beneath their 
feet, streaming into the tainted ground. Glanc- 
ing downhill, I see a jogging trail built by the 
UN for the Roma. It weaves beneath the trees 
toward the smelter. A sign, BREATHE IN THE 
ODOR OF HEALTH, without a hint of irony in 
its absurd good cheer, was once posted by the 
trail—before it was torn down along with metal 
exercise bars the Roma dismantled and sold to 
recycling plants. Weeds push through cracks in 
the disused trail. The broken trail winds past a 
soggy soccer field, the sagging goalposts a quiet 
salute to games no longer played. 

I follow Paul down a lane, avoiding a small 
girl shoveling snow with a tray, pebbles scratch- 
ing the metal raw. I squint against the glare ric- 
ocheting off tin-sheet roofs weighted down by 
truck tires and snow. Wood smoke rises from 
chimneys, the heat melting the snow in long 
teardrops. Windblown shirts bounce on laundry 
lines in a jittery dance of headless marionettes. 
A suspended pair of black pants absorbs the 
dripping snow above the blue-painted door of 
the Smajiliji family. Paul knocks. Rifadija Sma- 
ing behind her. Tina translates. Despite his years 
advocating for the Roma, Paul has yet to master 
their language. 

“Rifadija has test results,” Tina tells Paul. 

“Anyone explain the results to them?” 

No? 

Paul is not surprised. Effective treatment 
for lead poisoning would require removing the 
Roma from the camps. The test results mean lit- 
tle as long as they remain on toxic land, continu- 
ally absorbing more lead and other poisons. It’s 
as if the camps are laboratories where the Roma 
are observed and their deteriorating health doc- 
umented for no reason other than to document 
it again and again—a Sisyphean experiment 
without meaning or application. 

Rifadija sorts through a Winnie the Pooh 
bicycle pack in a small brightly carpeted room 


The Trepéa slagheap, dubbed “Moby Dick" by 
activist Paul Polansky, rises above the trees like 
the back of a whale. 


Genocide. Say it. 
Genocide. No one 
wants to use the 
“G” word, but Paul 
does not hesitate. 
Genocide. His 
parents taught 
him that if he 
Saw an injustice 
he should protest 
and call it what 
it was. Genocide. 


heated by a stove. She offers Paul papers from 
the Mitrovica Institute of Public Health. Ac- 
cording to the papers, her four-year-old daugh- 
ter registers 60 mcg/dl, six times the amount 
that causes brain damage. Their nine-month-old 
baby shows 37.8 mcg/dl. Still another child regis- 
ters more than 65 mcg/dl. A greater-than symbol 
on the lab test indicates the results for this child 
were higher than the machine could register. 

“The baby cries a lot. I don’t know the prob- 
lem,” Muhammad says. 

“Your children should be in hospital this min- 
ute,” Paul says. 

Muhammad begins to weep. Without being 
asked, his son brings him a glass of water. He 
squeezes two pills from an aluminum packet 
into his palm and tosses them in his mouth. 
Antidepressants, he explains, saying, “I can't 
take it anymore.” 


IT 1s NIGHTTIME Now. Paul and J sit alone. He sips 
a glass of red wine, removes his glasses, and 
strokes his beard. The Roma, he knows, can be 
their own worst enemy. He bought one woman 
three washing machines and three dryers to start 
a laundry business. He even built her a laundry 
room. The first month, she was a tremendous 
success. Then one night she sold everything to 
buy her sixteen-year-old son a bride. 
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He shakes his head and taps the table with his 
glasses. It’s soul-destroying, this work. Most of 
the eighty dead were kids. He had known them 
since they were born. Watched them month 
after month, year after year going downhill. 
Knew they would die from lead poisoning. An 
entire generation. No, two, when he counts the 
unborn offspring of the dead kids. 

People told me how dangerous it was to live here 
but what should I do? I have no other place to go. 

How does he explain it? You can’t see lead 
poisoning. It’s not like a nosebleed. He observes 
kids over time. Gradually he notices they no lon- 
ger walk like they once did. They don’t remem- 
ber what they did seconds ago. They get sick too 
often. He sees the progressive deterioration. The 
mothers see it. They always see it. Their expres- 
sions of grief swirl in his head. 

I feel very badly seeing my children dying. I saved 
them from war, but I can’t save them from lead. 

The Council of Europe Commissioner for 
Human Rights, Thomas Hammarberg, visited 
the camps earlier in the day. He listened to camp 
leaders, arms crossed, a frown on his face. He 
spent perhaps thirty minutes in each camp. I 
pulled him aside and asked for his thoughts. 

“The lead thing is a grave tragedy. The Roma 
are victimized by that,’ Hammarberg told me. 
“Tt is sad the international community has not 
found a solution ten years later. The real solu- 
tion must be to move them; I think that’s right. 
There is very little treatment without moving 
them. It is the single most major environmental 
disaster in Europe.” 

Hammarberg’s remarks pleased Paul, yet he 
does not hold much hope for action. He has seen 
many officials visit the camps. Hammarberg may 
be different. Or, like the others, he too may file 
a report, have it bound and put on a shelf, its 
spine even with the many other bound and dust- 
covered reports on the same shelf. But what will 
become of it? Nothing, more than likely. 

My grandchild is very sick. We have been in the 
camp three years. 

Genocide. Say it. Genocide. No one wants to 
use the “G” word, but Paul does not hesitate. 
Genocide. His parents taught him that if he saw 
an injustice he should protest and call it what it 
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was. Genocide. If the government would only 
move the Roma, Paul would be out of Kosovo 
tomorrow. At sixty-seven, he has survived five 
heart attacks. He wants to live in a warm cli- 
mate, read books, write poetry, continue his oral 
history projects. But he can't leave. Not yet. To- 
morrow he may surprise himself and find some- 
one who will listen to him. Really listen. He pins 
his hopes on another tomorrow. But tonight 
doubt plagues him. He does not know if anyone 
in the camps can be saved. He understands the 
bottom line. 

They're gypsies. Gypos. Who gives a fuck 
about gypsies? 
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Djemailji, Baskim / Born 1999 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level 42.29 


Hajdini, Senad / Born 1992 / Chesmin Lug / 
Blood Lead Level 38.16 


Hajdari, Jakup / Born 1998 / Chesmin Lug / 
Blood Lead Level 40.0 


N OSTERODE Camp, Feruz Jahirovic and his 
wife Flanza sit sorrowfully before me. They 
are the parents of Sara, a three-year-old girl 
with a blood lead level of 53.8 mcg/dl. The fam- 


ily has lived in the camp since 2004. Sara and. 


her eight siblings are all sick. They need help 
now while they are alive, Feruz tells me. Joint 
pain, stomach pain, headaches. They don’t walk 
properly, have trouble learning. They don’t see 
or hear well. 

Even when Feruz finds work and buys good 
food, his children don’t eat. They have no ap- 
petite. Look at their nine-year-old son, Mussa. 
He has a blood lead level of 43.7. He does not 
look nine. He looks four. A very skinny four. His 
ten-year-old brother is skinnier and looks even 
younger. Feruz is a parent, the same as his par- 
ents before him. They were very good to him and 
he wants to be the same for his children. He will 


even clean toilets to earn money to help them. | 


But they are lost. 
“I watch them dying and I can’t help them.” 
Flanza rocks Sara to sleep. She faints often, 


ie 


Flanza tells me. When this happens Flanza shakes 
her, pats her face with cold water, but often she 
does not awaken. They give her a bottle, but she 


does not take it. Desperate, they rush her to the 
hospital. The taxi goes too slowly. Flanza wants 
to get out and run with her to the doctor. 

Her children are an example of why she 
should not have more, she says. She has induced 
miscarriages by deliberately falling down on 
her stomach, lifting buckets too heavy to carry, 
drinking vile concoctions recommended by 
older women that make her violently ill. She 
bleeds a lot during these times and is sorry for 
the lost babies. But she does not want more chil- 
dren born with lead. 

Food, air, water, she trusts none of it, she says 
looking at Feruz. He nods, his sallow face draw- 
ing tight. 

Here everything is poison, he says. 


| WALK THE JOGGING TRAIL WITH TINA. Slush oozes 
beneath my boots. The Ibar River, flooded with 
melting snow, rushes alongside, thick with roil- 
ing mud and the bobbing refuse of discarded 
bottles and all other manner of garbage. We 





Flanza Jahirovic with her three-year-old daughter Sara. 
Sara and her eight siblings all have dangerously high 


blood lead levels. 


pass the rutted ground of the soccer field; it is 
covered with dead weeds left over from the pre- 
vious spring. 

“Do you think it is good for eating?” Tina 
shouts to three fishermen, their poles poised 
over a hole filled with the overflow of the Ibar. 
“This place is poisoned, no?” 

“No, cmon,’ one of the fishermen shouts back. 

“What are we to do, not eat?” another counters. 

The ruffled water sweeps past them, a brown 
ribbon spinning and turning, carried by wind 
and its own gravitational force, bubbling up 
around fallen trees and broken branches that 
collect discarded plastic bags snap, snap, snap- 
ping in the wind like so many angry flags. 

We follow the trail to the smelter. A chained 
rusted gate prevents further progress. A bird flies 
over a red-and-white chimneystack and calls out 
in the stoic silence enforced by the vacant build- 
ings beneath it. Tina shifts uneasily beside me. 

“Even the air tastes differently here,” she says. 
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PEDIATRICIAN ZORAN SAvi¢ has seen many Roma 
children since he began working in the camps in 
2005. He had been told the camps were tempo- 
rary and the families would soon be moved to a 
place with less toxicity. He dispensed medicines. 
He treated more than three hundred children 
and really thought he would be successful, but 
he was deceived. Year after year, the families 
remained in the camps. When he stopped treat- 
ment, their blood lead levels continued to rise. 
So he avoided going to the camps. What was the 
point? 

He knows of seventy-seven people who died 
in the camps between 1999 and 2008. Maybe 
more, like Paul says. He does not know how 
many of them were children. The grandchil- 
dren of one family have particularly high blood 
lead levels. More than 45 micrograms. One girl 
is physically retarded. Another has bad convul- 
sions. All from lead. He has no doubt. His own 
blood lead level is 3 micrograms, well below 10 
but he watches it. 

Dr. Savi¢é will see Roma children who come 
to his office. He tries to ease their pain but feels 
he is wasting his time. He can’t imagine what the 
camps will be like in another ten years. 

Lead poisoning takes a long time to treat but 
not as long as the politics of treatment, he says. 


SOME AGENCIES HAVE TRIED to move the Roma 
out of the camps, only to find themselves en- 
snared in a funding limbo. Mercy Corps, an 
American aid organization, has budgeted $2.4 
million to resettle fifty Roma families—about 
250 people—this year in either north or south 
Mitrovica, away from the contaminated sites. 

According to Catherine Rothenberger, a 
Mercy Corps administrator in Kosovo, most 
of the budget would be applied to new hous- 
ing, although treatment for lead poisoning is 
also included. She says more families would 
be moved if additional donors agree to support 
the program. “Resources are not an issue but a 
clear plan is,’ Rothenberger says. “Donors are 
reluctant to invest unless it results in productive 
resettlement.” 

In other words, more families will remain in 
the camps than be moved out. 
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Asanaj, Sevdije / Born 1998 / Chesmin Lug / 
Blood Lead Level: 37.40 


Ljatifi, Eruduan / Born 2001 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 57.35 


Audi, Valjentina / Born 2004 / Chesmin Lug / 
Blood Lead Level: 54.14 


oO N A FRIDAY MORNING, Paul announces that he 
must leave Mitrovica for his home in Ni§, 
Serbia, a three-hour drive from here. He has to 
check on his two dogs, catch up on e-mail, plan 
speaking trips abroad about the camps. He has 


just finished lunch with a Roma leader from a_ 


third camp in Leposavic. That camp is not on 
toxic land, but Roma there often marry into 
families living in Osterode and Chesmin Lug, 
continuing the legacy of lead poisoning. 

Paul is still trying to convince the Roma 
leader to organize a protest. To burn candles 
and hold signs that read Save Us on April 9, 
International Roma Day. 

“C’mon, we have to do this.” 

The Roma leader agrees with a noncommittal 
nod. Just like the woman with the laundry busi- 
ness and the many others who also agreed but 
who eventually disappointed him. 

“Get everyone behind this. It will draw the 
media.” Paul insists. He turns to Darren and me. 
“Guys, you must stay until April 9.” 

“We can't,’ I say. 

“You must.” 

“We can't.” 

Paul glances at his watch. He needs to pick 
up Tina’s sister. His health prevents him from 
driving long distances alone. 

“We have to stay on this,” he says, the tired in- 
sistence in his voice, despite the expressionless 
response, revealing the resilience of his weary 
heart beating still. 


FROM MY HOTEL WiINDow | see, beyond the brick 
tile roofs and somber squares of concrete apart- 
ment buildings, the dark shape of Moby Dick 
humped against the evening sky, darker than the 
night. I hear Demsit: My family all feels bad but 
we have not begun to look for food in garbage yet, 


and my thoughts race backward and forward as 
other voices converge in my mind—my children 
have bad memories, when they start something they 
are confused and don’t finish—as if there is no past 
or present but only what is now this moment. 
We are lead we have become a mineral we are no 
longer human... 


1am MuHamman Smasitui. I see my children 
jumping rope near fat puppies asleep against a 
shed stacked with firewood. The snow continues 
to melt in the still air. Nearby graffiti reads, FUCK 
Nato. Always the laundry lines bent with wet 
clothes. A car moves up a muddy lane. 

Sizzling green peppers cook on the stove. 
We huddle around the expanding warmth. Our 
shadows rise up the pink chipped walls, a bare 
bulb overhead. A broom to sweep the rug of 
black dust. 

Yes the children vomit and have high tem- 
peratures, my wife tells Western visitors. Our 
four-year-old has a blood level of sixty and is very 
nervous. 

They are all nervous, I say. 1am nervous. I start 
to shake, and it takes a long time to calm down. 
While we wait for someone to do something, I 
feel myself losing power. I am losing concentra- 
tion. I feel like collapsing. 


Tam Feruz Janirovic. My wife and I take the 
best care of Sara that we can. Doctors tell us 
she has three different illnesses in her heart. 
That’s how I understand it. I don’t have money 
for medication. She has been sick since 2007. 
She needs an operation. Many times, we go for 
a walk and she gets tired too soon and wants 
me to hold her. : 

My wish is to take my children out of the 
country, treat them, and save their lives. I wish 
I would die as soon as possible and leave this 
place, but as a parent I have to look after my 
children. But I would be very glad to die. 


Tam Paut Potansky. I am fighting off a cold. I 
can’t stop coughing. Tina will worry about my 
heart. The hospital didn’t have medication when 
I had my first heart attack and I had to buy it 
myself. There was no bedpan. Tina bought a 


soda so I had a bottle to piss in. University of 
Pristina Hospital. Shit hole. I was later airlifted 
to Belgrade. The doctor there told me to try his 
homemade brandy. It will open your arteries, 
he said. 

At one time my blood lead level was 20 mcg/ 
dl, twice the level for brain damage. I felt a 
bit nervous, a bit aggressive. Treatment calmed 
me. 

I survive but what of the rest of mankind? 
Americans are like the cheetah. It kills one 
animal at a time. When that animal is gone, 
the cheetah is gone. But the hyenas and other 
scavengers that eat garbage, they will survive. 
The West is so highly specialized. With all your 
money do you think you'll eat garbage? You can’t 
adapt. But a gypsy will eat garbage. They will 
inherit the earth. 
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Djemailji Baskim / Born: 1999 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 42.29 


Hajdini Senad / Born: 1992 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 38.16 


Hajdari Jakup / Born: 1998 / Osterode / 
Blood Lead Level: 40.0 


HE DAY AFTER PAUL LEAVES, Tina and her 

friend Gushami Bekim take me across a 
bridge into north Mitrovica where international 
aid organizations have, with the consent of the 
Albanians, built apartments for Roma families 
on the land of their old neighborhood. Gushami 
lives in one of the apartments. 

We walk through an empty park that has 
no name and onto a construction site where 
two- and three-story brick apartment buildings 
rise up above torn ground. The interior of one 
building has been gutted of its electrical outlets 
and hall lights, sold likely by a Roma tenant for 
recycling. Looking out the window of a second- 
story landing, I see a jungle gym made of dis- 
carded tires in a garbage-filled sandpit alongside 
a seesaw and a swing set made from logs. Dry- 
ing clothes and rugs hang off balconies, dripping 
water onto the sand. 
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_ “They still think they live in the camps,” 
Gushani says of the Roma. “That’s why they 
mistreat this place.” 

His apartment stands in stark contrast to 
the ruin of the hall. Shined hardwood floors, 
kitchen, and a breakfast nook. Newly white- 
painted walls, bright red rugs, and a couch that 
absorbs me when I sit down. Struggling up, I 
suggest we talk on his deck overlooking the play- 
ground. 

“It doesn’t matter that I have an apartment,” 
Gushani tells me. “I need work but I’m not safe 
to work here. I have seen many times Albanians 
beating up Roma here. We didn’t steal. We didn’t 
kill and burn down houses. It’s not our people 
who want their own country. All we want is 
enough food for our children and jobs.” 

He lived in Osterode before moving here last 
year. A 2005 test showed all his children had 
lead in their blood. He doesn’t know if they still 
do. They seem more active here, he says. 

“In the camp, they were always sick. The con- 
ditions were bad but at least then I had a job.” 

I ask him if he has considered moving to an- 
other country. Gushani smiles at the question 

like an old man tolerating the naivete of a child. 
i “Id go abroad but who would take us? We are 
not that lucky.” 


THIS EVENING, | STAND WITH ALIL AHMIT in Ches- 

min Lug. Darren and I will leave in the morning, 

our time here over. But I have breathed in the 

toxins, immeasurably small amounts to be sure, 

but still I carry this place in my blood and its lead 
will follow me home. 

Demsit was wrong about one thing. Other 
than his grandmother, no one has died during 
“my visit. But lead kills and whether or not any 

individual dies today, tomorrow, or next week, 
they are all dying slowly. Now, with the Trepéa 
mines coming back to life—the deep shafts 
again producing ore, the smelter concentrat- 
ing the ore into high-grade lead and zinc—the 
toxicity surrounding the mines is only going to 
increase. And with the world’s love affair for 


Roma children play near their home in the 
_Chesmin Lug Resettlement Camp. 


high-tech gadgetry, the production of zinc for 
batteries and lead for solder is bound to go into 
overdrive. 

Everyone is poisoned here. 

I tell Alil about the new apartments in the 
old Roma neighborhood but Alil says he is afraid 
to move there. Instead, he will remain in the 
camp and raise pigeons. He keeps them in a 
green shed and, as the sun sets, opens the door 
and releases them. I watch dozens of gray and 
white pigeons soar into the air, circling high 
over our heads. 

Families collect around us, cup their hands 
over their eyes and watch the birds. Two of Alil’s 
children have the highest blood lead levels in 
the camp, or so a doctor with the Institute of 
Public Health told his wife. The doctor said they 
should take a lot of vitamins, but Alil does not 
think that will help. 

We continue staring into the broad band of 
sky lengthening ever larger with the pink light 
that precedes nightfall. Alil supposes his birds 
too have lead but what of it? They can fly while 
he and his family remain here on poisoned 
ground, marooned by gravity, political indiffer- 
ence, and their need. 

Sometimes he thinks he should free his birds. 
But then he would be denied the joy he feels 
with their daily release, the power that comes 
from knowing he alone can liberate them, the 
images that come to his mind when he sees him- 
self flying among them, the camp a tiny speck 
beneath his wings. Man is selfish, he tells me. 
Besides, the birds need him. They no longer 
think on their own. They are like the feral dogs 
skulking around our feet fighting over scraps, 
unaware they too are poisoned. 

We watch the birds circling the camp rising 
higher and higher in the wide sky. A boy stands 
on his toes and reaches up with his hands as 
if entreating them to return or more likely to 
take him with them. Winged shadows in the 
fading evening light, they ignore him and us. 
Unmoored. Floating onward in ceaseless orbit 
above all harm. O 





This story was made possible through a grant from the 
Pulitzer Center. 
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For nearly thirty years Butte, Montana, has been 
living with a poisoned lake in its backyard. 


Can they turn it into a tourist attraction? 





N Montana, you need not go far in search 

of wounds. The place is rife with them. 

All you have to do is look between the 

familiar postcards of The Last Best Place 
and you'll see them: slick, deforested hillsides 
connecting at sharp angles in a quilt-pattern 
over every national forest; dams holding back 
decades of poisonous sludge, buried deep in 
some of the biggest waterways; trees cracking 
and listing in burns that are bigger than cer- 
tain East Coast states; vast pits of toxic mineral 
water sidling right up to the highway. There 
is something satisfying about all of this. It’s a 
hard, unhidden truth, and the landscape runs 
wild with it. 

The first time I saw the Berkeley Pit was 
about two years ago during the National Folk 
Festival in Butte, Montana. I'd been itching to 
go. I get the same thrill looking at the wounds 
and scars left by extractive industry that other 
people get from looking at a mountain or the 
Grand Canyon, and I'd heard that the Pit really 
took the cake. It wasn’t a hard sell. After pay- 
ing my two dollars, though, and stepping out 
onto the platform of the public viewing stand, | 
wasn't sure what to make of it. Frankly, the Pit 
didn’t look like much: a big, brownish-red lake, 
inside a crater. But on the way out I picked up a 
copy of Pitwatch and read the whole thing twice 
on the ride home. I was smitten. 


IN 1955, AFTER ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS Of pro- 
ductive copper shaft-mining in the “richest hill 
on earth,” and long past Butte’s heyday as the 
biggest town between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, digging began on the Berkeley Pit. Open- 
pit mines were a known entity, but at the time 
no North American miner had ever circled a 
hole like this. Built to allow for the cheaper 
extraction of low-grade ore—and safer, at only 
six total fatalities, as opposed to twenty-five, the 
annual death rate in the underground days—the 
Pit eventually burrowed to a depth of 1,780 feet. 

The dimensions at its lip are one mile by one- 
and-a-quarter mile; its circumference is four 
miles. To dig a hole this large, the miners needed 
to displace a good deal of other material, namely 
316 million tonnes of ore, 700 million tonnes 
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of waste rock, and a few Butte neighborhoods; 
Eastside, Meaderville, and McQueen 

The mine operated for twenty-seven years, 
until 1982, at which point the owner, the At- 
lantic Richfield Company (ARCO), with copper 
prices tanking, shut off the pumps. Twenty-eight 
years later, the water is now over a thousand feet 
deep—an acid broth thick with calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium, iron, manganese, 
sulfate, fluoride, 
chloride, arsenic, and (of course) copper—and 


aluminum, cadmium, zinc, 


grows by 2.6 million gallons a day. 

The Pit has filled because it is what geolo- 
gists refer to as a terminal sink. All moving water 
flows into it and stays there. That includes not 
tailing-befouled 
local drainages, but groundwater that has 


only run-off and assorted, 


passed through Butte’s old mine-shafts and all 
surrounding bedrock. During the last years of 
ARCO’s tenure, until Montana Resources (MR) 
bought them out and took over in 1986, they 
also diverted water from their other operations 
into the Pit. The lake got deeper. Maybe the 
lake wouldn't be so toxic if it consisted of just 
groundwater, and the nasty stuff from the old 
mine shafts was diluted. But the local bedrock is 
rife with sulfur, and when buried sulfide miner- 
als meet air and water—when, for instance, they 
are disturbed by large shovels, or submerged— 
they make sulfuric acid. Copper and iron-loving 
bacteria help the acid along, and together they 
burn the other (previously enumerated litany 
of) minerals straight out of the rock, and you're 
left with a stiff metal highball. 

For instance, above the chemocline—the 
ominously-named mystery barrier that splits the 


Pit’s water into two discrete entities, like oil and- 


water—the water is reddish-brown, with iron 
at 507 parts per million (ppm) and copper at 73 
ppm. Below the chemocline, iron is 883 ppm, 
copper is 137 ppm, and the 
blue-green. You want to drink neither, 
But other problems loom. Currently, thes 
water still sits below Butte’s groundwater, sur- 
rounded by bedrock. When the water rises above 
“critical level”—a mark of 5,410 feet above 
sea level—the lake will have swollen enough 
that it will commence flowing out. Into the 
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water is a vibrant — 
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loose, alluvial soil on top of the bedrock. Into 
the groundwater. Into the nearby Silver Bow 
Creek—supporting trout for the first time in 
over a hundred years—which flows into the 
Clark Fork, which flows into the Columbia. This, 
according to various scientists’ estimates, will 
happen in 2023. 


pew IS A FREE NEWSPAPER (Currently 
annual) published by the Berkeley Pit Pub- 


lic Education Committee, composed of local 
officials, scientists, reclamations specialists, lay 
citizens, EPA staffers, and ARCO employees. It 
is funded by ARCO and Montana Resources, 
compelled to do so by the United States Super- 
fund program, which sics the variable power of 

the Environmental Protection Agency on the 
worst corporate polluters. 

I love reading Pitwatch. If 1 could subscribe, I 
would. The material doesn’t change much from 
year to year, beyond a general updating of water- 
depth and rate-of-fill, but I read the articles over 
-and over. Elsewhere it would be hard to find 
such a subtle co-mingling of dark history and 
silver lining (“the great advantage of the Berke- 
ley Pit is that it acts as a terminal sink”). 

The stories of uplift are numerous. Take the 
snow geese, for example. Most locals remem- 
ber the 1995 incident when 342 birds descended 
on the Pit for several days and eroded their or- 
gans. Those days are long past. Now, workers 
are tasked with scaring birds off in a host of 
ways. They monitor the area several times a day 
from an overlooking hut: according to the 2002 
Consent Decree between the EPA, ARCO, MR, 
and the Department of Environmental Qual- 
ity, “birds exposed to Berkeley Pit water for 
less than 4—6 hours should not be at substan- 
tial risk.” Company employees fire rifles and 

shotguns; they play recordings of high-pitched 
predator noises; they motor around the lake 

in a small boat. And if worse comes to worst, 
and a bird appears to be floundering, a special 
countdown is initiated: The bird is quickly 

netted, “placed in a five-gallon bucket of fresh 

water,’ and then either sent to the veterinarian 
or “released into fresh water at the north end 


of the Yankee Doodle Tailings Pond,” which has 
a “very low concentration of dissolved metals.” 
There, presumably, it will recover before return- 
ing to its brethren. 

Yes, there are some setbacks. Some birds, 
such as grebes and loons, dive when alarmed. 
Diving into Pit water is ill-advised. And then 
there was that thing in 2007, when thirty-seven 
birds (ducks, geese, and one swan) died after 
lingering too long. And there are reports of 
countless birds that have, allegedly, sunk to the 
bottom, down into darkness, heavy with metal. 
But Pitwatch reassures us that it’s improving. 
Between 1995 and 2004, only seventy-five bird- 
deaths were reported, and “all involved continue 
to work to keep such incidents to a minimum.” 


Or ONE CAN LOOK to the Horseshoe Bend Water 
Treatment Plant, built and switched on by MR 
in 2003 (under the gaze of the EPA). In the old 
days of the Pit, toxic drainage from Horseshoe 
Bend, just north of the crater, would flow right 
in. It added considerably to the overall rate of 
fill, which averaged 5.2 million gallons per day 
from 1982 to 1996. In 1996, MR diverted the 
Horseshoe Bend water and pumped it uphill to 
the Yankee Doodle Tailings Pond. This was not 
deemed a satisfactory fix. 

Now, the treatment plant does a variety of 
positive things. For one, it deals with the Horse- 
shoe Bend drainage water: collecting it before 
it can spill into the Pit, treating it with a lime 
(calcium hydroxide) precipitation process to 
reduce acid, and then using it in the Continen- 
tal Pit mining operations. The resultant highly 
acidic sludge, minimal at forty thousand gallons 
a day, is then dumped in the Pit. A closed circle, 
mostly. 

But the treatment plant also allows MR to 
make more money from Berkeley copper. The 
plant employs a time-honored method of throw- 
ing scrap iron in with the Pit water, at which 
point a miracle happens. Copper in the water 
trades places with the iron, the relatively tame 
iron-water is dumped back in the Pit, and then 
the copper is collected for profit. Four hundred 
thousand pounds of copper per month are “re- 
covered” this way. 
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Most importantly, though, the treatment 
plant is standing sentry for when the Pit water 
nears its critical level. Then it will spring into 
action, pumping and treating enough water 
(and back-dumping only minimal sludge) to 
keep the Pit’s shoreline reasonable. The plant 
was designed to treat up to seven million gal- 
lons a day, or five thousand gallons a minute. 
And what will happen if Montana Resources 
no longer has use for the treated water in their 
other mining operations? They will pump it into 
Silver Bow Creek. 

It’s true that the resultant pH of the treated 
water still requires some adjustments, as Pit- 
watch reminds us. The “optimization of the plant 
in the future may result in a lower pH, it says, 
likely referring to the vast increase in input and 
output when it starts pumping Pit water and 
pumping it fast. And “methods of adjusting the 
pH prior to discharge in Silver Bow Creek have 
been evaluated conceptually,’ reminding one 
of the gap between laboratory models and real- 
world scenarios. But not to worry: The plant is 
scheduled for an upgrade design in 2019 and an 
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actual upgrade in 2021. So assuming the critical 
level isn’t breeched before 2023, all is well. 
And what will happen if Montana Resources 
no longer mines in Butte? Then MR and ARCO 
will, according to their agreement with the 
EPA, continue pumping both pits “in perpetu-| 
ity.” One may wonder what will compel ARCO 
(now owned by British Petroleum) and MR (a 
privately-owned corporation) to keep paying for 
remediation decades from now. The answer is 
simple: federal orders and potential fines. 


Wi ATT VINCENT DOES NOT WANT to talk about 
the Berkeley Pit. But Vincent—a former 
journalist and reclamation specialist, now head 
of the Clark Fork Watershed Education Program 
(CFWEP)—knows that I am here to talk about 
the Pit. So he humors me. 

We're sitting in Vincent’s Montana Tech 
office, which he shares with the rest of his or- 
ganization. He’s a gruff, younger man, with 
a rumbling voice and the bearing of a rugby 
player, not a scientist, but he’s accommodating. 


Ive been warned not to bullshit him. So I tell 


him more than I’ve been telling other interview 
subjects. I tell him I’m interested in what draws 
people to the Pit—whether it’s some kind of 
grand-scale rubbernecking, or something else. 

About half of his organization’s funding 
comes out of the 2008 State of Montana v. ARCO 
settlement. But the settlement is not limited to 
just the Pit. The program’s purview stretches 
from Silver Bow Creek to the (now-removed) 
Milltown Dam, just east of Missoula. That’s the 
corridor of misfortune, and the boundaries of 
the Superfund complex. Vincent and his staff 
prepare curricula for middle and high school 
students so they will learn a little about “what 
happened here” and why someone is paying $1 
billion to deal with it. 

And Vincent hates the Pit. I mean, he really 
hates it. But he'll grant me that people want to 
talk about it. 

“It’s the most known quantity about Butte,” 
he says, while emphasizing that only 10 percent 
of his program’s work is Pit-related, and since 
most of the teaching they do is about restora- 





Composite view of the Berkeley Pit, combining 
seven images taken in April 2005. 
(WILLIAM E. ROSMUS / CREATIVE COMMONS) 


tion, there’s little to teach about the Pit: the 
Superfund process gave it a technical impracti- 
cability waiver, meaning the Pit cannot and will 
not ever be restored, in the traditional sense of 
the word. Still, Vincent adds, “You can’t get away 
from talking about the Pit. It’s the first thing 
most kids outside of Butte know about Butte.” 

But he’s from Butte. And he cannot under- 
stand why anyone would want to pull off the 
highway and stare into the abyss. Not only is it 
unfathomable in terms of attraction; it’s a deep 
blow to Butte’s pride if people associate the town 
with its festering wound. 

“I guess if people are willing to pay to come 
look at the largest toxic pit lake in North Amer- 
ica, charge ‘em,” he says. “It just seems a little 
insulting. Particularly from a Butte person’s per- 
spective. We have to live with this thing every- 
day and I’ve gotta pay two dollars to look at it? 
Give me a break.” 
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He’s right, of course. He does have to look at 
it every day. There are few places in Butte, situ- 
ated uniquely on a hillside, from which you can- 
not see the Pit or at least its surrounding waste. 
So how can you get away from it? How can you 
deny its presence? Easy. Don't look. 

“It’s outta sight, outta mind,” Vincent says. 
“It’s a big hole with water in it. As far as ’m 
concerned, they've got it well under control.” 

Vincent is warming up. He gets interested 
in this question of whether anyone could pos- 
sibly be drawn to it. He thinks the media is to 
blame for some of this. They hype it up. And 
people enjoy getting themselves all riled about 
an overflow, even though that would not hap- 
pen—scientifically could not, since the water 
would just flow back into the alluvial soil and 
never reach the lip. Vincent thinks that stuff is 
for a sci-fi novel. 

He asks his co-workers (only two are in the 
office at the time) whether they ever think about 
the Pit in their day-to-day lives. 

One says she doesn't. “It’s just there,” she says. 

The other says, “I think it’s butt-ugly,” and 
then waxes poetic about what Summit Valley 
might have looked like before it got dug up and 
turned over. 

Vincent gets conciliatory: “I don’t think it’s 
ugly. I’m not going to pretend that it isn't. I 
think it’s so ugly it’s pretty.’ He pauses and re- 
approaches the matter, this time from a scien- 
tific standpoint. “Where else can you see what 
a cross-section of the earth looks like to that 
depth? Granted it’s a heavily mineralized sec- 
tion, but it’s kinda cool to look at.” 

We talk about Auditor, the enormous dog that 
ranged the wastes around the Pit and died in 
2003. Vincent wrote a couple of pieces (High 
Country News, as well as Butte’s daily, the Mon- 
tana Standard) about Auditor that gained some 
international recognition. His pieces celebrated 
the life of a weird loner—hideously ugly, accord- 
ing to many who saw him, including Vincent— 
who lived to the ripe age of seventeen and, in his 
later days, permitted miners to feed and care for 
him. The stories’ big sell was to equate Auditor 
and Butte—both survivors in the face of adver- 
sity. Some of Auditor’s fur was once pulled and 
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tested, surreptitiously: It contained 128 times i 
more arsenic than that of a typical dog. 

He tells me about the first time he caught a if 
glimpse of Auditor: “I look out the window [of 
my truck] and just see this dreadlocked mon- 
ster, like something that wandered out of a sci-fi 
flick.” 

But enough about the dog. I ask about Pit- 
watch. To my delight, Vincent reveals the true — 
author of the Pit’s official organ, contracted to 
do the job by the Berkeley Pit Education Com- 
mittee: himself and his staff. 

I ask how objective Pitwatch purports to be; _ 
how much weight is carried by the committee ~ 
representatives from ARCO and MR. Vincent — 
gets diplomatic. He tells me there are a number 4 
of “interests” behind Pitwatch, and they all make ’ 
sure their voices are heard. But as far as the col- — 
lective voice of the newspaper: “It’s science- — 
based, totally unbiased.” s 

I keep pressing. I want to know about the ~ 
silver lining that seems to be woven into every 
story. 

“T like to look at the silver lining from an edu- 
cation perspective,’ Vincent explains. “And just — 
as an opportunity. Somebody said if you see a — 
big problem, it’s a big opportunity. And as far 
as environmental problems are concerned, the 
Berkeley Pit doesn’t get any bigger.’ 

There’s something deeply-rooted and nagging 
about Vincent's feelings for the Pit. It’s the pride 
thing: pride in Butte, pride in mining. This was/ 
is a mining town. Home of the Copper Kings 
and the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
Supplied most of the copper for bullets and 
bombs in WWI. Unheard-of ethnic diversity. 
“The Gibraltar of Unionism,” in good ways (trail- 
blazing unionism) and bad (e.g. the lynching of 
famous Wobblies’ martyr Frank Little, various 
massacres, etc.). The 1917 Granite Mountain/— 
Speculator fire, the worst disaster in US hard- 
rock mining history, where 168 miners choked 
to death. It goes on. 
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Overhead photo of the Berkeley Pit. Butte is immediately 
to the south and west; north of the Pit is Yankee Doodle 
Tailings Pond. (PHOTO COURTESY OF THE IMAGE SCIENCE AND 
ANALYSIS LABORATORY, NASA-JOHNSON SPACE CENTER) 
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We talk some about the history of Butte— 
all that pride and death—and I sense that 
Vincent is more than a little conflicted when 
it comes to mining versus his role as a former 
reclamation specialist and current reclamation 
educator. He likes mining. Mining, in Butte, 
means prosperity. He’d already told me earlier, 
with more than a hint of pleasure in his voice, 
about the copper that’s currently being pulled 
out of Pit water. 

“There certainly is a lot of untapped opportu- 
nity,” he said. “I mean, just the amount of metals 
that are dissolved in that thing. . . . If someone 
finally does figure out a way to get the metals out 
of that water economically they’re going to be a 
multi-multi-millionaire and . . . we're going to 
rid this town and this watershed of its greatest 
threat.” 

He starts on the Continental Pit—how it’s not 
just the 300 miners employed there, but a whole 
support network that goes into a 12 hours-a-day, 
365 days-a-year, copper-silver-molybdenum 
mining operation. He sounds a little wistful 
when he explains that the Pit’s easterly neighbor 
produces only enough silver to pay for the cost 
of mining it; that the real profit is in the copper 
and the “molly.” 

Employment is a good thing, of course. What 
troubles him is not the continued presence of 
mining but the fact that there’s no more smelt- 
ing near here; nor is there much of a national 
market for these metals. All ore goes to China. 
But at this moment Vincent isn’t worried about 
unfettered extractive industry in Asian coun- 
tries, or global warming. He’s worried about 
Butte: “It was a noble cause when we were fur- 
thering America, but at this point what’s really 
in it for us?” 

What really irritates him is when people as- 
sociate Butte with only the Pit: “For Butte to be 
tagged with the Berkeley Pit is just an insult,” 
he says. “It really . . . signified an end to what 
this town stands for. We are the mining city be- 
cause of our underground mining history and 
the Berkeley Pit erased that, to a large degree. 
Replaced it.” 

To illustrate, he digs up a special map of 
Butte, created by the Montana Bureau of Mines 
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and Geology. The map delineates all mine shafts 
as of 2004 with existing headframes (the tall 
gallows-like structures used to haul men and 
ore out of mine shafts), all mines 1,000 feet 
or more in depth, and—all around them ina 
crazed, color-coded jumble—the depths of the 
various mines. Yellow is 0 to 900 feet; blue is 
4,000 to 5,100; other colors in between. It’s 
striking, but confusing to a lay person. A smaller 
diagram off to the side shows a cross-section, 
with shafts plummeting down and down, often 
reaching a depth of two and almost three times 
the mountains’ height above them. In this side 
view, there’s a little dip in the ground. It makes 
very little impression compared to the shafts, 
the merest illustration of which inspires vertigo 
and visceral unease. The diminutive dip is the 
Berkeley Pit. 

“That’s really a good way to show how little 
the Berkeley Pit means to Butte’s history,” Vin- 
cent says. “[It’s] this little depression.” 

But on the main map, with its aboveground, 


aerial view, color is the only thing that indicates 


depth. It’s all very abstract. Butte’s underground 
mining history is easily eclipsed, perhaps, be- 
cause it is underground. What’s very clear, on 
the other hand, is the giant black circle painted 
in what looks like a child’s shaky hand. The circle 
envelops at least twenty-two underground mines, 


and almost half the town of Butte. Inside, in large’ 


undeniable block letters: BERKELEY PIT. 
Vincent looks at it and says, “The Pit’s nothing.” 


I F YOU SAW THE BILLBOARD a little ways out- 
side of Butte with a photo of the Berkeley 
Pit—1700 feet deep!—and an invitation to come 
visit, you can thank Marko Lucich. He is the 
director of the Butte Chamber of Commerce, 


and I’ve been trying to get him on the phone ~ 


Gams 


for about two weeks. Every time I call, he’s just 


stepped out. 


It’s Matt Vincent who suggests I go to the ' 
Chamber building and surprise Lucich. I head _ 


down and Lucich is there when I arrive, the pic- 
ture of geniality, and apologizing for his delays. 
He invites me into the conference room. 

I tell him I’m doing a project on the Berke- 


ee 


ley Pit and am particularly curious about how it 


might bring tourist revenue into the town. Hear- 
ing this, Lucich’s wariness evaporates, and he 
runs into his office to retrieve some information 
that he’s sure will interest me. 

Lucich is a blocky man with a penchant for 


_ saying things are “unbelievable” when really he 


is mired in belief. He cocks his head while de- 
livering what I’m sure is his standard Chamber 
of Commerce recitation, and his eyes drift. He 
became Chamber director in 2003; the same 


year, MR gifted the Pit’s viewing stand to the 


- Chamber: two-and-a-half acres on the Pit’s south 
side, a tunnel through a rock-hill, some chain- 
| link fencing and barbed wire. 


The next year, Lucich started campaign- 


ing. He went to the Chamber board and made 


! 
i 
| 
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his case for the Pit’s exploitation as a revenue 
source. The board was sold. Three and a half 


years ago, a group called Envision Butte got 


together, pooling money from a few different 
sources, and renovated the viewing stand: rest- 
rooms, a shop, water (presumably from a differ- 
ent source), signage, a telescope, an automated 
recording with a brief history of the Pit, period 


I wonder if he’s thinking of the Daily Show 
segment in 2006 that spoofed Butte’s attempts 
to capitalize on the Pit. Everyone in town seems 
to have an opinion on this. Most seem a little 
stung by the way the interviews were manipu- 
lated for comic effect, though all claim to have 
moved past it for the sake of good humor. 

Lucich, like Vincent, is a true believer when 
it comes to Butte’s rich history. He’s also com- 
petitive when it comes to Butte’s place alongside 
other cities in Montana. I have trouble reconcil- 
ing his conflicting descriptions of Butte natives 
as both tough guys and victims. At one point he 
tells me, “Butte’s not a community of whiners; 
it’s acommunity that gets the job done” and later 
he pinpoints Butte’s weakness as “entitlement”: 
“They became victimized [by the Company]. 
You know, get over it. Let’s leave that behind 
us. We're in control. It’s not the company’s fault 
if we fail.” 

“T believe you have to take control of your- 
self,” he says, meaning Butte, I think. “You are 
in control of your destination. And your destiny.” 

The first step is getting people into the 
city. If that means they visit the Pit first, so be 


lighting, sidewalks, an original trolley car manu- it. They will read the signage at the viewing 


factured in Butte, a gazebo (for picnics), and a 
Celtic knot that Butte’s “master gardener” fash- 
_ioned on the hillside. 

The Chamber started charging a buck for 
entrance (only during the summer months— 
in the winter the stand is open, depending on 
weather, and free). In the first year, they made 

$18,606. Soon they raised it to two bucks ($1 
for ages four to seventeen, under four is free). 
They made $34,760 in the summer of 2008. In 
2009, they made $39,040. Between 40,000 and 
50,000 people walk through the tunnel every 
year, and stare down in that hole. 
“Tt is the number one tourist attraction in 
Butte and probably in southwest Montana,” Lu- 
.cich says. “You can see that it’s a definite attrac- 
ition. And it was very interesting because we've 
‘had publicity from people all over the world 
{ regarding us charging to go see the toxic waste 

dump. I take that with a grain of salt because 
here’s the way that I look at anything in life: You 
-have lemons... .” 


stand, listen to the historical recording, and 
if Lucich has anything do with it, they'll be 
hooked. They'll have an appreciation for the 
importance of copper. They'll move on uptown, 
and see some of Butte’s old architecture. They'll 
take a trolley ride, visit the Copper King man- 
sion, the Granite Mountain Memorial, the Arts 
Chateau, the mineral museum, the mining mu- 
seum. At this point Lucich’s speech gets a jolt 
of energy as he starts lavishing praise on the 
Serbian church and its fabulous “icon screen”: 
7,800 pounds of oak and walnut, carved in Ser- 
bia over a six month period. The Pit is the door 
to all of this. 

“They go there and they see a big hole filled 
with water,” he says. “They have no idea about 
its history. Our whole goal is to educate people.” 

He goes on: “It’s easy to laugh and say, ‘gee, 
look at this hole in the ground in Butte, Mon- 
tana.’ But what that hole in the ground did for all 
of us is unbelievable. When they leave Butte, they 
become the ambassadors for our community.” 
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We talk some about the history of Butte— 
all that pride and death—and I sense that 
Vincent is more than a little conflicted when 
it comes to mining versus his role as a former 
reclamation specialist and current reclamation 
educator. He likes mining. Mining, in Butte, 
means prosperity. He'd already told me earlier, 
with more than a hint of pleasure in his voice, 
about the copper that’s currently being pulled 
out of Pit water. 

“There certainly is a lot of untapped opportu- 
nity,” he said. “I mean, just the amount of metals 
that are dissolved in that thing. . . . If someone 
finally does figure out a way to get the metals out 
of that water economically they’re going to be a 
multi-multi-millionaire and . . . we're going to 
rid this town and this watershed of its greatest 
threat.” 

He starts on the Continental Pit—how it’s not 
just the 300 miners employed there, but a whole 
support network that goes into a 12 hours-a-day, 
365 days-a-year, copper-silver-molybdenum 
mining operation. He sounds a little wistful 
when he explains that the Pit’s easterly neighbor 
produces only enough silver to pay for the cost 
of mining it; that the real profit is in the copper 
and the “molly.” 

Employment is a good thing, of course. What 
troubles him is not the continued presence of 
mining but the fact that there’s no more smelt- 
ing near here; nor is there much of a national 
market for these metals. All ore goes to China. 
But at this moment Vincent isn’t worried about 
unfettered extractive industry in Asian coun- 
tries, or global warming. He’s worried about 
Butte: “It was a noble cause when we were fur- 
thering America, but at this point what’s really 
in it for us?” 

What really irritates him is when people as- 
sociate Butte with only the Pit: “For Butte to be 
tagged with the Berkeley Pit is just an insult,” 
he says. “It really . . . signified an end to what 
this town stands for. We are the mining city be- 
cause of our underground mining history and 
the Berkeley Pit erased that, to a large degree. 
Replaced it.” 

To illustrate, he digs up a special map of 
Butte, created by the Montana Bureau of Mines 
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and Geology. The map delineates all mine shafts 
as of 2004 with existing headframes (the tall 
gallows-like structures used to haul men and 
ore out of mine shafts), all mines 1,000 feet 
or more in depth, and—all around them in a 
crazed, color-coded jumble—the depths of the 
various mines. Yellow is 0 to 900 feet; blue is 
4,000 to 5,100; other colors in between. It’s 
striking, but confusing to a lay person. A smaller 
diagram off to the side shows a cross-section, 
with shafts plummeting down and down, often 
reaching a depth of two and almost three times 
the mountains’ height above them. In this side 
view, there’s a little dip in the ground. It makes 
very little impression compared to the shafts, 
the merest illustration of which inspires vertigo 
and visceral unease. The diminutive dip is the 
Berkeley Pit. 

“That’s really a good way to show how little 
the Berkeley Pit means to Butte’s history,” Vin- 
cent says. “[It’s] this little depression.” 

But on the main map, with its aboveground, 
aerial view, color is the only thing that indicates 
depth. It’s all very abstract. Butte’s underground 
mining history is easily eclipsed, perhaps, be- 
cause it is underground. What’s very clear, on 
the other hand, is the giant black circle painted 
in what looks like a child’s shaky hand. The circle 
envelops at least twenty-two underground mines, 
and almost half the town of Butte. Inside, in large 
undeniable block letters: BERKELEY PIT. 

Vincent looks at it and says, “The Pit’s nothing.” 


I F YOU SAW THE BILLBOARD a little ways out- 
side of Butte with a photo of the Berkeley 
Pit—1700 feet deep! —and an invitation to come 
visit, you can thank Marko Lucich. He is the 
director of the Butte Chamber of Commerce, 
and I’ve been trying to get him on the phone 
for about two weeks. Every time I call, he’s just 
stepped out. 

It's Matt Vincent who suggests I go to the 
Chamber building and surprise Lucich. I head 
down and Lucich is there when I arrive, the pic- 
ture of geniality, and apologizing for his delays. 
He invites me into the conference room. 

I tell him I’m doing a project on the Berke- 


ley Pit and am particularly curious about how it 
might bring tourist revenue into the town. Hear- 
ing this, Lucich’s wariness evaporates, and he 
runs into his office to retrieve some information 
that he’s sure will interest me. 

Lucich is a blocky man with a penchant for 
saying things are “unbelievable” when really he 
is mired in belief. He cocks his head while de- 
livering what I’m sure is his standard Chamber 
of Commerce recitation, and his eyes drift. He 
became Chamber director in 2003; the same 
year, MR gifted the Pit’s viewing stand to the 
Chamber: two-and-a-half acres on the Pit’s south 
side, a tunnel through a rock-hill, some chain- 
link fencing and barbed wire. 

The next year, Lucich started campaign- 
ing. He went to the Chamber board and made 
his case for the Pit’s exploitation as a revenue 
source. The board was sold. Three and a half 
years ago, a group called Envision Butte got 
together, pooling money from a few different 
sources, and renovated the viewing stand: rest- 
rooms, a shop, water (presumably from a differ- 
ent source), signage, a telescope, an automated 
recording with a brief history of the Pit, period 
lighting, sidewalks, an original trolley car manu- 
factured in Butte, a gazebo (for picnics), and a 
Celtic knot that Butte’s “master gardener” fash- 
ioned on the hillside, 

The Chamber started charging a buck for 
entrance (only during the summer months— 
in the winter the stand is open, depending on 
weather, and free). In the first year, they made 
$18,606. Soon they raised it to two bucks ($1 
for ages four to seventeen, under four is free). 
They made $34,760 in the summer of 2008. In 
2009, they made $39,040. Between 40,000 and 
50,000 people walk through the tunnel every 
year, and stare down in that hole. 

“Tt is the number one tourist attraction in 
Butte and probably in southwest Montana,” Lu- 
cich says. “You can see that it’s a definite attrac- 
tion. And it was very interesting because we’ve 
had publicity from people all over the world 
regarding us charging to go see the toxic waste 
dump. I take that with a grain of salt because 
here’s the way that I look at anything in life: You 
have lemons...” 


I wonder if he’s thinking of the Daily Show 
segment in 2006 that spoofed Butte’s attempts 
to capitalize on the Pit. Everyone in town seems 
to have an opinion on this. Most seem a little 
stung by the way the interviews were manipu- 
lated for comic effect, though all claim to have 
moved past it for the sake of good humor. 

Lucich, like Vincent, is a true believer when 
it comes to Butte’s rich history. He’s also com- 
petitive when it comes to Butte’s place alongside 
other cities in Montana. I have trouble reconcil- 
ing his conflicting descriptions of Butte natives 
as both tough guys and victims. At one point he 
tells me, “Butte’s not a community of whiners; 
it's acommunity that gets the job done” and later 
he pinpoints Butte’s weakness as “entitlement”: 
“They became victimized [by the Company]. 
You know, get over it. Let’s leave that behind 
us. We're in control. It’s not the company’s fault 
if we fail.” 

“I believe you have to take control of your- 
self,” he says, meaning Butte, I think. “You are 
in control of your destination. And your destiny.” 

The first step is getting people into the 
city. If that means they visit the Pit first, so be 
it. They will read the signage at the viewing 
stand, listen to the historical recording, and 
if Lucich has anything do with it, they'll be 
hooked. They'll have an appreciation for the 
importance of copper. They'll move on uptown, 
and see some of Butte’s old architecture. They'll 
take a trolley ride, visit the Copper King man- 
sion, the Granite Mountain Memorial, the Arts 
Chateau, the mineral museum, the mining mu- 
seum. At this point Lucich’s speech gets a jolt 
of energy as he starts lavishing praise on the 
Serbian church and its fabulous “icon screen”: 
7,800 pounds of oak and walnut, carved in Ser- 
bia over a six month period. The Pit is the door 
to all of this. 

“They go there and they see a big hole filled 
with water,” he says. “They have no idea about 
its history. Our whole goal is to educate people.” 

He goes on: “It’s easy to laugh and say, ‘gee, 
look at this hole in the ground in Butte, Mon- 
tana.’ But what that hole in the ground did for all 
of us is unbelievable. When they leave Butte, they 
become the ambassadors for our community.” 
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When | ask him if he’s concerned about Butte 
becoming associated with the Berkeley Pit, his 
tone gets almost aggressive, and he taps his fin- 
gernails on the table, though his smile doesn't 
fade. 

Lucich starts to wax about what he considers 
Butte’s real heyday, the 1960s, when the town 
started to diversify instead of languishing as a 
wronged, single-industry kind of place. He ticks 
off the things that were located here (“what was 
in Butte was unbelievable”): FBI headquarters for 
a five-state region; headquarters for the US Mar- 
shals; headquarters for the US Probation Office; 
US Attorney's office; Clerk of the Court office. 

And then they all left, which in Lucich’s mind 
was a blow far worse than the creation of the 
Berkeley Pit, a few little displaced neighbor- 
hoods, or the demolition of the beloved Co- 
lumbia Gardens park (its carousel incinerated 
in what many locals assume was corporate- 
sponsored arson) to make room for the East Pit 
in 1973: “I think that was a much bigger loss 
than the hillside we see that’s, you know, been 
dug up.” 

And the town recovered anyway, after the 
1960s. It’s a town of survivors. They’re accus- 
tomed to being used up and left for dead by big 
companies. 

When I ask whether he’s invested more in 
promotion of the Pit lately, he tells me that he 
gets complaints from both sides. This summer, 
the Montana Standard wrote an editorial criticiz- 
ing the money the Chamber spent on the bill- 
board. Others want to know why he’s not doing 
more to hawk the Pit. “We [the Chamber] know 
where our Berkeley Pit is,” he says, ready with 
an answer to their question. “Everyone has a 
Berkeley Pit; they just don’t know where it is.” 

He tells me about all the good things that are 
happening at the Pit. There’s vegetation on the 
hillside. The area is frequented by fox and deer. 

We talk about Auditor, the amazing Pit dog, 
who Lucich is convinced was a Komondor. Ko- 
mondors, Lucich informs me, live to an average 
age of twelve. Auditor lived to seventeen. “For 
him to be in that area that could be a little bit 
toxic, and to survive that long, is unbelievable. 
So I don’t know what that means except some- 
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times we think things are real bad, which they 
probably are . . . but if that dog lived five years 
beyond the average age of what those dogs usu- 
ally survived to . . .” (he trails off, pointedly). 

Other things are good too. There’s Montana 
Tech, doing well. A hospital (100 rooms, 6 
floors), the National Folk Festival, rocket-engine 
testing, a wind tunnel. And of course, there’s still 
mining. Lucich is pleased about this. “It might 
not be forever but for right now it’s here and 
it’s great.” 

But when he wants the bright side, he need 
look no further than the very thing in question: 
the Pit itself. He is not immune to its charms, 
or its pull. “If you go up there in the morning 
on a still day, it’s like a painted picture,” he says. 
“That’s what’s unbelievable.” 

He finishes by relating the story of how the 
children’s hospital was recruiting a new CEO! 
and Lucich was given one-and-a-half hours to 
show her around and sell her on Butte. And he 
wanted to be honest with her; provide the whole 
picture. So he showed her all the sights, all the 
architecture and churches and museums, and 
then he showed her the Pit. 

“She’s wearing high heels and she had a dress 
on,” he tells me. “We go down the tunnel .. . 
she said, ‘This is the most beautiful thing I’ve 
ever seen.” 

She was sold. 

We wrap up and walk out together into the 
lobby, where there is a bronze statue of Audi- 
tor, squat and humped, his coat like a ridged 
tortoise-shell. We joke about the town being 
swallowed by the Pit, and about plugging your 
nose near the Pit “so you don’t catch something.” 

I’ve already bought several postcards that 
show different stages of the Pit. One postcard 
has two images representing Butte: Uptown and 
the Berkeley Pit. Another photo shows modern- 
day Butte in winter, with a headframe in the 
middle and steam rising from countless indus- 
trial and residential heating systems—meant 
to resemble the fume-choked smelting skyline 
of Butte in the 1880s. Lucich gives me a few 
extra identical postcards with a picture of the 
Serbian church. He tells me that now I’m an 
ambassador. 


QIN XIAOYU 





Tailing Dam of Baotou Steel 


Tailing Dam stands tall, Mine Lake hangs high. 
At dike's end stand a few grasses, snake-like. 
In the dam, the hot lake assails the nostrils. 
Dense and white, the ore pulp is so fierce. 


It is in the mist, 


not the splashed ink of Baotou Steel's coal yard. 
Thorium gets into the soil, 
the chemo pitch and deep, foamy well; 

in the Yellow River uranium whirls. 


—Translated by Shelley Chan 


I "M BACK AT THE VIEWING STAND Now, mid- 
October. The plants on the hillside are dying. 
It’s hard to divine the shape of the Celtic knot 
on the hillside. No one’s charging admission and 
the gate’s swinging open so I walk down the tun- 
nel. Halfway through it I’m hit with the sound of 
country music. I step out onto the stand. 

From this angle, the Pit is impressive: the 
wideness of it, the sickly yellow walls, the sin- 
gle road winding down and cutting terraces in 
the side until it disappears into the lake, the 
sprawling red-brown adobe murk of the water. 
But there’s no depth of field. No sense of how 
far back it goes. The Pit may look wide, but the 
other side, directly across, doesn’t seem too far 
off. It’s more like a quarry lake than anything 
else. Behind it, there’s mine waste in sight, but 
it seems conveniently humped up against the far 
wall of the crater. It’s an image you might take 
home with you, but not one that would haunt 
you in your sleep. 

I hit the button for the audio recording. The 


country music quits and jaunty bluegrass— 
fiddles, mandolins, banjos—starts up. And the 
voice that follows is young, female, cheery, and 
upbeat. The narration itself is informative and 
fairly brief, with some strange, telling moments. 
The speaker tells us in that in 1983, “the deci- 
sion was made to turn off the pumps.” This is 
followed by a rationale I haven't heard before: 
“That water would preserve the mine for future 
use, conserve costly electricity, and prevent the 
pit walls from caving in.” So we are to absorb 
several things from this, if we listen carefully. 
One, no one in particular is responsible. Two, 
whoever is responsible was a forward thinker. 
Three, a sea of arsenic is preferable to a caved- 
in pit mine. 

Sometimes the speech pauses, and the music 
just plays. These poignant moments occur, per- 
haps, when there is nothing a person can say, 
“The most recent data confirms what is called 
the critical water level sometime near the year 
2023.’ Long pause. Cue the fiddle. 
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There’s a distinct eeriness to hearing the jo- 
vial tone when it’s illuminating some of the ug- 
lier parts of the Pit’s history. She tells us about 
the burying of Meaderville, almost singing, 
“They were all swallowed up by mining expan- 
sion.” She goes on to provide a grammatically- 
challenged justification, which you can almost 
feel coming straight down from the Company: 
“While painful, most folks realized that Butte’s 
economic stability relied on mining. It was a 
simple fact.” 

I stay a little longer. Inspect the initials 
carved into the railing. Try to look through the 
telescope but I need money to turn it on. I’m not 
sure why people come here, but I don't think it’s 
to brush up on their Butte history. 

As I’m leaving, a group of four middle-aged 
women walks in. One says, “Oh my god, oh my 
god. How trippy is that?” 

Another says, “I’ve seen it before; I don’t want 
to see it anymore,” and then looks. 


It's snowinG, still October, and the tempera- 
ture is frigid. I’m standing around in full winter 
woolen-gear at the Granite Mountain memorial, 
which is roped off for renovation. 

A Butte native-son told me that I might get a 
better look at the Pit from the other side. From 
the north, looking downhill. He gave me direc- 
tions through historic downtown, way, way up 
the Hill, and onto a dirt road through Walker- 
ville that leads to the Bell Diamond headframe. 
He didn’t tell me what to do when I got there. 
Maybe he said something about a fence, maybe 
not. And he warned me not to traffic in hyper- 
bole once I got to where I was going. Too many 
people have stood where I am standing and done 
that. The Pit encourages that kind of thinking. 
But sometimes hyperbole, like cliché, exists for 
a reason. As Kerouac said, “Clichés are truisms 
and truisms are true.” 

There’s a tall barbed-wire fence—hung with 
clearly expressed warnings that I should keep 
out—blocking off everything just below the me- 
morial. The mountains to the east are obscured. 
The closer mountains look beaten and ravaged, 
like a giant has thrown something against them. 
I’ve got a decent view of the waste-expanse 
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The immense crater of the Berkeley Pit, as seen 
from the north. (NATHANIEL MILLER) 


below me—where all the rock was dumped as 
the Pit got deeper—and now I see that it is vast. 
It stretches out and back toward the mountains 
for miles. But I cannot see the Pit itself. Only 
the vague hint of a chasm, far-off. To the east, 
where the mountain was cut in terraces to make 
way for the Continental Pit, is the view that you 
can get from anywhere in town: towering ruins, 
orange and yellow. Mayan, or maybe Zapotec. 
Only these are the ruins of deconstruction, not 
construction. It’s quiet, except for the distant 
sound of trucks moving ore in and out of the 
Continental Pit, and that is more like wind. 

It’s an inhumanly cold Saturday morning 
and I wander along the road. I try to act like 'm 
just another pilgrim, here to take in the sights. 
A man with a yellow lab steps out of a car and 
promptly walks off toward the Bell Diamond 
headframe. He doesn’t seem to want to spend 
another minute with the two women that came 
with him. When they get out and start talking, 
it becomes clear that one has been here and one 
has not. 

“It’s closed, huh?” She directs her question 
at me. She’s talking about the memorial, but I 
think she means the entire wasteland below us, 
and I say yes. 

“That’s a drag,” she says. 

After a few minutes, they leave, and ’m 
alone. I look around. I listen for the sound of 
approaching cars on the dirt road, and then I 
climb over the fence. 


As | DESCEND AND CLAMBER through boulders 
and brush, I find myself standing on exhumed 
rock. There is something unnatural about this 
ground—no sharp angles in the topography, 
many sharp angles in the material itself. What 
was once Summit Valley is flecked and lumped 
with snow—the earth a pocked brownish yellow 
against the stained-white bank of low-hanging 
cloud. I am now in the wastes north of the 
Berkeley Pit, hidden by hills from the memo- 
rial above me, and I find it impossible to think 
of this country as anything but post-apocalyptic. 


Little grows. A few hardy weeds. But it’s not 
just a desert—it’s a battle plain. Railroad tracks 
crisscross the entire expanse, with ancient red 
metal flags and markers for the engineer, and 
they split and converge and then vanish into yel- 
low-red hillsides, or are blocked by boulders or 
drifted over by dirt. Telephone poles lean peril- 
ously or are toppled like so many matches. Piles 
of transformers lie on the ground. Cables are 
strewn everywhere and disappear into the earth. 
One overlooked shack after another. Rusty, con- 
joined tanks with stairways and catwalks. Aban- 
doned headframes, industrial lights, scrap wood, 
scrap metal. Deep ditches, bridged by old rail- 
road ties. Pipes connected to the hillside, or to 
nothing. Asbestos-lined water channels, rubber 
hoses, broken concrete foundations, unidentifi- 
able wood structures and broken machines. Cart 
tracks weaving their way into black tunnels. 

It’s impossible to parse out a timeline, look- 
ing at all this. The destruction seems to have 





been wreaked piece-meal. Detritus from various 
mining eras. The area, miles-wide, is absolutely 
empty of people. It’s quiet except for the dron- 
ing of trucks in the Continental Pit, and ravens 
croaking abrasively in the stillness. 

I keep picking my way down, peering over 
my shoulder every now and then to make sure 
someone's not up at the Bell Diamond, watching 
me. But no one’s up there, and what poor soul 
would actively choose to stumble through this 
wasteland anyway? 

I still can’t see the Pit, so I’m just angling to- 
ward where I think it might be, trying not to fall 
in any holes or step on any wires, hoping to get 
a clear view of my quarry. And suddenly—hav- 
ing descended maybe a mile altogether from the 
memorial—I scale a small rise and there it is. 
Below me, before me, stretching out beyond me: 
the Berkeley Pit. 

The crater is immense. Far wider and longer 
than it seemed from the viewing stand, the loca- 
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tion of which (straight across the Pit from me 
and just a speck now) must have been chosen 
carefully. Yes, that vantage is closer to town, 
closer to the highway. But from over there, 
the Pit seems almost manageable. From here, 
it looks like an asteroid landed. A wide-angle 
camera would not capture its entirety in one 
shot. And rising high against all the surrounding 
tan-yellow dirt and waste-rock is the lake itself, 
the color of old rust. There’s something vibrant 
about its hue from this angle, on this grey morn- 
ing—something lively and inviting. 

I sit down on what will be my perch for the 
next hour or so. I’m ona high wall, overlooking 
the Pit from the northwest. And I’m at the top 
of a narrow run-off draw. Directly below me, 
down a couple of road-terraces and many hun- 
dreds of feet, is the tiny boat dock. Across the 
lake, to the northeast, sludge cascades from the 
Horseshoe Bend Treatment Plant in a red-edged 
froth, colliding with the Pit water and making a 
greenish-white scum. 

The spot I’ve picked for myself is an old- 
fashioned, coarse concrete block, about three 
feet by three feet, holding an ancient, two-foot- 
tall iron pipe. The chain upon it is attached to 
nothing, and the lock on the chain is not locking 
anything. 

Something is at work here. There are many 
places in this world where you can go and see 
the aftermath of man’s extractive desires, but 
rarely are you allowed to see the ruins coming 
back, asserting their presence. 

The Pit is known to create its own weather. 
It has grown that large. Time-lapse photography 
will show how, in uncertain weather, a thick fog 
rises from the lake, slowly stretches toward the 
mountains, drifts down the Continental Divide 
and then, as the pressure changes, retreats back 
to its place of origin. You could not come here 
and deny it, or turn your back upon it. The mo- 
ment your vigilance waned, it might reach for 
you with greasy, metal-reeking fingers. 


THE PIT IS A NAMELESS FORCE, very present, nearly 
pulsing. It has potential. One day, I think, 
it will open its third eye and do great things. 
As a preliminary gesture, take the “sloughing 
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An old abandoned shack overlooking the Berkeley Pit. 
(NATHANIEL MILLER) 


event” that occurred some five years ago: a huge 
chunk of the crater wall, eroded by wind, etc., 
collapsed into the Pit, registering on the local 
seismograph. The resultant wave wiped much 
of the road off the opposite wall, and drowned 
the boat dock. 

Or if you don’t believe the water will get 
high enough on its own, you can always com- 
fort yourself with thoughts of the berm—one of 
the largest earthen dams in the United States— 
that holds back, to the north, the Yankee Doodle 
Tailings Pond. The berm is 650 feet tall, situ- 
ated just to the west of the Continental Fault. 
If an earthquake should loosen or break the 
dam, the black refuse of the pond (a dry fine- 
grain silt, acting like a liquid once it begins to 
move) would come roaring through the wastes, 
over the lip and into the Berkeley Pit, instantly 
displacing an untold volume of poison water. 
Pitwatch assures us that there has been no sig- 
nificant seismic activity on the fault in twenty- 
eight years, but admits, somewhat reluctantly, 
that there have been “a few, non-mining re- 
lated earthquakes in Butte-Silver Bow County,’ 
twenty quakes within fifteen miles of Butte 
in the last year, and in 2005, a 5.6 magnitude 
quake near Dillon that was felt in Butte and a 
2.5 magnitude quake only two miles southwest 
of the city. 


THERE ARE SOME SIGNS OF LIFE visible from where 
I sit. Deer tracks, a fox loping by the Bell Dia- 
mond headframe, a tiny chipmunk running 
across a railroad tie. And watching over every- 
thing, croaking at one another and at me, the 
ravens. They linger on top of telephone poles 
and make wide, sweeping arcs over the water. 
This is where Auditor made a home for 
himself: the poisoned shores of a poison lake. 
Vincent told me the miners often made ac- 
quaintance with the foxes—petting them, feed- 
ing them by hand—but that Auditor wouldn't 
suffer their touch. There is no way to know, or 
fathom, what he could have subsisted on until 
his elder days when he accepted food from the 


miners. No way to know how he lived so long 
despite the toxicity of the area. 

I see now that the Pit is not just a terminal 
sink for water. It’s a singularity—the magnetic 


center of Montana’s ruin. Everything sloughs 
toward it. The power lines, the broken cables, 
the roads, the hillsides. I get a strong convic- 
tion while sitting on my perch (some of it ver- 
tigo, sure) that if I drop anything, particularly a 
metal object, it will go soaring out of my hands 
and leap many hundreds of feet, out toward 
the middle of the water. There it would join 
the cold birds, drifting soundlessly in the lower 
reaches. 

Words fail me. They, too, are pulled away 
and down. It’s the sort of place you cannot put 
into language. You cannot articulate. You can- 
not do it justice. There are things you can say 
about mountains and streams and deforested 
mountains and polluted streams. Not the Pit. 
It's a place where the mind empties. Maybe that’s 
the sell. Visiting the Pit is a kind of psychological 





vacation. The beauty and horror drag all ques- 
tions and worry from your mind. 

We may have entered a period when disaster 
becomes appeal, horror becomes pride, deficit 
becomes asset. People will come here—they 
cannot resist its terrible gravity. This is Butte’s 
main attraction, aside from the gibbet head- 
frames and buried mine shafts. And the Pit 
dwarfs all the rest, casting its shadow over this 
place, drawing everything inside until all that’s 
left is the black circle. 

With effort, I look away. And countless 
times, as I stumble back over the wastes—pick- 
ing a circuitous route over the disinterred rock, 
the railroad ties and metal jetsam, the derelict 
machines—I turn around, feeling the Pit at my 
back. 

It turns out there was never any need for 
pretense: I am just another pilgrim, drawn to- 
ward the hole. And now that I am in its field, 
all thought compressesed into nonexistence, the 
only thing I hear is the low hum of the void. o 
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Favorite Son 


by Jennifer Haigh 


ee uck season opened—still does—on the 
Monday after Thanksgiving. In Bakerton 
it is a holiday of sorts. School was closed for the 
day, and I reported to Keener’s at 4 A.M. to serve 
eggs and sausages and countless cups of coffee 
to men in orange vests and jackets. Every table 


was full despite heavy competition from annual 
pancake breakfasts at the AmVets, the Elks, and 


_ the Moose. 


On Opening Day the woods rang with rifle 


. shots. Deer were dragged, hefted into pickup 


trucks. Taxidermy shops did brisk business. 
Enterprising freelancers advertised with home- 
made yard signs: DEER PROCESSED FAST AND 
CHEAP. The biggest kills were photographed for 
the Bakerton Herald. The following Monday its 
front page ran a jubilant headline: A New Re- 
cord for Opening Week. No one said, and I some- 
how failed to notice, that it was a question of 
simple mathematics. In my grandparents’ day, 
the Baker Brothers coal company had built hun- 
dreds of company houses, and the mines had 
employed nearly every man in town. But that 
year, when I was a sophomore in high school, 
Baker Six closed—‘“mined out,” they said. The 
Six was Baker’s largest mine, and suddenly nine 
hundred men were cashing unemployment 
checks, nine hundred men who now had plenty 
of time to hunt deer. 

At the center of the page, just above the fold, 


_ wasa photo of Mitch Stanek in his backyard. Be- 


side him a massive ten-pointer—a magnificent 
male specimen—hung upside down from a tree. 
In the grainy photo Mitch was handsome as a 


movie actor, his blond hair shaggy, his cheeks 
smudged with two-day beard. A woman named 
Charlene Dodd had been sent to take his pic- 
ture, and she had flirted a little, asked him to 
take off his vest and cap. Mitch had a certain 
way of standing, head and shoulders back, left 
fist pressed to his upper thigh. He’d been photo- 
graphed many times in this stance, for the paper 
and for his high school yearbook, some twenty 
years before. 

Back in Mitch's heyday, my father had advised 
the yearbook staff. In our basement was a full 
set of the Banner dating to before I was born. As 
a teenager I studied them like lost scriptures. I 
laughed at the outdated hairstyles, but really I 
was looking for wisdom, some secret to navigat- 
ing a world where I felt misplaced, ridiculous, 
and shunned. I walked the hallways between 
classes thinking about my hair. It was blonde and 
baby-fine and, despite my best efforts each morn- 
ing with a curling iron and Aqua-Net, always felt 
flat by noon. I still wore what was known as a 
training bra, a garment designed for optimists. 
After three years I saw it for what it was: under- 
wear for girls whose friends had breasts. 

Mitch Stanek’s photo was all over his year- 
book, usually in a numbered jersey. As a senior 
he’d captained teams in football, basketball, and 
baseball. For Bakerton it had been a winning sea- 
son. Twenty years later, the trophies were still 
on display, filling an entire glass case at school. 

He was going to set the world on fire, my mother 
said, looking over my shoulder as I read. Now 
he’s out of work like everyone else. Mitch Stanek 
had been her student in sophomore English, a 
job she'd left, as female teachers used to, when 
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she had her own children. Now she spent her 
days nursing my brother Teddy, whod been di- 
agnosed with cystic fibrosis and was in and out 
of hospitals. When she spoke of school sports or 
those who watched or played them, a sourness 
crept into her voice. 

My father remembered Mitch differently. 
That kid, now. He was something. He spoke softly, 
though we were alone in his car and my mother 
couldn't possibly have heard. On Saturday morn- 
ings Dad gave me driving lessons. The car’s ash- 
tray was always full, its radio set to the local AM 
station, which had broadcast Bakerton High 
football the night before. (On Friday nights he 
visited my grandmother in a nursing home two 
towns over. I imagined him kissing her good-bye 
at five minutes to eight, just before kickoff time.) 
He was the sort of father who'd have attended 
every game and most of the practices, if his own 
son were able to play. 

We sat idling in the high school parking lot, 
Dad lost in memory, my driving lesson tempo- 
rarily forgotten. 

Mitch Stanek could have made it. He was the 
real deal. Best thing ever to come out of Bakerton. 

My father was a gentle soul and meant noth- 
ing by it. I didn’t point out that Bakerton had 
also produced me. 


WHEN MITCH WAS FIRST LAID OFF, he put in his 
name at Beth Steel, for a job that would also 
prove expendable but at the time seemed as solid 
as the stuff the mills turned out. Beth Steel never 
called, a fact that baffled him at first, when bad 
luck was still new to him. “We'll wait it out,’ he 
told his wife. Unemployment would carry them 
through the summer. At the time he believed 
what everyone believed: that his old job would 
return, that Baker would break ground on a new 
mine, bigger and better than the Six. 

She knew better. It was Deena, after all, who 
had to stretch the unemployment checks to 
cover the car and boat payments, the mortgage, 
everything their four boys ate and played with 
and wore. She'd worked for a time sweeping up 
hair at Ruth Rizzo Beauty. Now, with her new 
license, she opened her own salon in the base- 
ment. While Mitch waited for the phone to ring, 
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she worked six days a weeks giving haircuts and 
permanents, but no hairdresser could earn what 
a miner had. 

By August she’d had enough and sent him 
away. She got the idea from Cheryl Berks, whose 
husband had found a construction job in the Vir- 
ginia suburbs. Lou Berks shared a cheap apart- 
ment with two other laid-off miners, and there 
was room for a fourth. On weekends the men 
piled into somebody’s car and drove the four 
hours back to Pennsylvania, where their kids, 
at least, seemed happy to see them again. 

A temporary arrangement, Deena had called 
it, but after a few months Mitch was beginning 
to wonder. He’d suggested moving the whole 
family to Virginia, but his wife seemed not to 
hear him. Of course, he knew the reason. The 
goddamned house. 

So each Friday night, exhausted, his back ach- 
ing, Mitch got behind the wheel and drove back 
to Bakerton. His truck burned gas at a sickening 
rate, but he allowed himself this one extrava- 
gance. After a week in the crowded apartment, 
he couldn't face sharing a ride with the guys. 

It was on one of these visits—the first Satur- 
day in December—that Mitch got his deer. Af- 
terwards he stopped at the Vets for a few beers 
to celebrate. 

“How many?” Deena demanded when he 
made his way home. 

“Five,” Mitch lied: he’d had twice that, but 
beers cost half what they did in Virginia, so he 
felt justified. Deena merely frowned. 

“Whatsa matter?” he asked, smelling a fight 
and ready for it, but Deena didn’t have time to 
argue. My mother was waiting in the basement, 
ten minutes early for her perm. 

“Mitch was livid,” my mother reported later, 
by phone, to her friend the school nurse. His 
move to Virginia had revived old gossip: that 
Deena was ready to divorce him, that he’d hit 
her witha closed hand. It wasn’t hard to picture. 
Mitch was a big man, Deena so petite she wore 
shoes from the girls’ department. Even after 
four babies she was tiny as a doll. Though no 
fan of Mitch Stanek, my mother called the ru- 
mors baseless. True, Deena was once seen with 
a bruise on her shoulder, but no one had to wear 


a sundress. No one would, my mother main- 
tained, if she had something shameful to hide. 

She went to Deena’s every Saturday afternoon 
for a wash and set. The beauty shop had its own 
entrance, so she never got a look at the rest of the 
house, a handsome split-level on the outskirts of 
town. My mother admired it, though she allowed 
that it was bigger than any family needed, with 
a three-car garage to hold Mitch’s snowmobiles 
and as many bathrooms as children. She was not 
alone in this opinion. Most of Bakerton still lived 
in company houses, bought from the mines and 
disguised with porches and aluminum siding, 
but easy to spot by the familiar floor plan, three 
rooms upstairs and three rooms down. 

“Mitch thinks we should sell” Deena con- 
fessed as she rinsed my mother’s hair at the sink. 
And sure enough, a few weeks later the house 
was listed in the Herald, at a price the town 
found insulting. No buyer could be found; ac- 
cording to my mother, this was just as Deena had 
intended. She wasn’t about to lose that house. 

She came from poor people. We all did, I later 
learned, though at the time I thought we had 
_ rich and poor like any other place. Even by local 
standards the Vances lived meanly, in a duplex 
behind the gas company, a dark street loud with 
fuel trucks. Deena’s mother worked in the dress 
factory, and the United Mineworkers sent her 
a monthly check from the widows fund. With 
half as many children, she might have lived in 
reasonable comfort. 

Deena was the oldest of six, a little beauty. 
As a girl she resembled the actress Kim Novak, 
except that Kim dyed her hair and Deena was a 
natural blonde. She met Mitch in high school 
when she was just a freshman. Mitch was a ju- 
nior then, busy with his various sports. In the 
summers he worked as a lifeguard. At the town 
swimming pool, in pairs or threes, girls in bi- 
kinis approached his chair, kept him company 
during his shift. As they spoke Mitch’s eyes wan- 
dered, alert for swimmers in distress. He never 
showed the slightest interest in dating, until 
Deena Vance. 

My mother and the school nurse, who fol- 
lowed student romances with an interest that 
now seems peculiar, shared in the general as- 


tonishment when Mitch took Deena to the win- 
ter ball. “For heaven’s sake,” my mother huffed. 
“Why her?” The Staneks were a solid family. 
Mitch’s father, a past president of the minework- 
ers local, was a lector in our church. (Even now, 
when I read the letters of St. Paul, I hear them in 
Herk Stanek’s gruff voice.) Mitch was that rare 
thing in Bakerton, a boy with a future. When 
he played in the state basketball championships, 
scouts had been seen in the stands. In bars and 
barbershops, speculation was rampant: basket- 
ball or football? Penn State or Pitt? The question 
wasn't whether he'd go to college but which one. 

At Bakerton High the matter was debated 
in the faculty lounge, in a cloud of cigarette 
smoke. Like the crowd at a junior high dance, 
the teachers split along gender lines, women at 
the long tables near the window, men standing 
around the coffee machine. They spoke of many 
things—local affairs, movies, and politics—but 
were most animated when discussing their 
students. The men knew how far Mitch could 
throw a football. The women were more inter- 
ested in Deena Vance. 

“It won't last,’ my mother told the school 
nurse. “He's got bigger fish to fry.” 

My mother was wrong. 

Mitch and Deena became inseparable. They 
walked hand in hand through the school corri- 
dors. In the summer she rode with him to work. 
Girls no longer approached the lifeguard chair, 
not with Deena stretched out on a towel a few 
yards away, eyes closed, working on her tan. 
Every hour Mitch took a break. To empty the 
pool he blew two long blasts on his whistle. He 
approached Deena’s towel and knelt at her feet. 
She was fifteen years old, beautiful and naked 
but for two bright strips of nylon. Mitch Stanek 
was a giant fallen to his knees. 

“You wait,” my mother told the school nurse. 
“Wait until school starts.” 

By school she meant football. The first home 
game was the last weekend in August, a sultry 
night; the spectators wore shorts and tank tops. 
A few bare chests were painted in the team’s 
colors, black and gold like the Steelers’. In that 
crowd, the two men in suits were as conspicu- 
ous as drag queens. More scouts were spotted a 
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week later, and again in October. In November 
Mitch made his decision: not Pitt or Penn State, 
but Florida State, a choice that blinded the town 
with its sheer exoticism. 

Could Mitch play in hot weather? 

And what about poor Deena? 

[ imagine her grim face as they walked the 
halls of Bakerton High, Mitch stopping to re- 
ceive hearty handshakes, the squeals of disbe- 
lief and delight. The cattier girls congratulating 
Deena—You'll be down there every month to 
visit — knowing she couldn't afford bus fare to 
Altoona, never mind an airline ticket. 

Florida gave Mitch the hero treatment, flying 
his parents down to have a look at the campus, 
paying for their meals and airfare and Mitch's 
new clothes. The Herald ran a story on page 1, 
with a picture of Mitch in his new jacket and 
tie. It was the first time he’d been photographed 
out of uniform. 

He left Bakerton two weeks after graduation, 
in time for summer training camp. Herk drove 
him to the airport in Pittsburgh, with Deena rid- 
ing along. Mitch’s sister took a photo of his plane 
taking off; it was printed in the next week’s Her- 
ald. STANEK HEADS SOUTH! TOWN’S FAVORITE 
SON MARCHES ON. 

Fall came. For three months of Saturdays the 
town was glued to the television. Mitch sat out 
two games but—my father would remember it 
always—threw a touchdown in the third. The 
elementary school classes wrote him letters 
of congratulation. Then Mitch came home at 
Thanksgiving and announced he was quitting 
school. 

Soon all of Bakerton had heard about the 
drugs down there, how his roommate smoked 
marijuana at night while Mitch was sleeping, 
how just breathing that smoke made him feel 
sick and crazy. In bars and barber shops, men 
debated Mitch’s decision. The young ones called 
him foolish. Their fathers argued that you didn’t 
mess with drugs. 

“She’s pregnant,” my mother told the school 
nurse. “Mark my words.” 

Mitch got his union card by Christmas, but 
a full year passed before he and Deena married. 
Once again my mother was wrong. 
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| GREW UP AND FORGOT THESE sToRiES. | went 
away to college, and Bakerton receded from my 
imagination. Like Mitch Stanek, I was a schol- 
arship case, but I had no intention of wasting 
my chance. 

At holidays, at school breaks, I came back to 
visit. Driving down Main Street was like visit- 
ing a beloved aunt in hospice, a breath away 
from the grave. Baker Four had closed, and the 
Eleven would soon follow. At Baker Nine the 
men worked three days a week. For Sale signs 
appeared on lawns, in windows, but no one was 
buying. Families divided, as the Staneks had 
done. At Bakerton High the classes were shrink- 
ing. My father took the early retirement the state 
offered, thankful for his pension, grateful to get 
out while he could. 

At college I worked and studied; I came back 
jaded and worldly from a junior year abroad. 
After graduation I visited less frequently. My 
parents aged before my eyes, gradually and 
then rapidly. One year, at Christmas, my father 
was shockingly gaunt. His dry cough had grown 
into something more ominous. He had suffered 
through a hard month of treatment, but the 
prognosis was Clear. 

For his benefit we walked through the old 
rituals: Bing Crosby on the stereo, the tree hung 
with familiar ornaments, a Popsicle-stick angel 
my brother had made before he died. By Christ- 
mas Eve my father was exhausted, his cough 
nearly constant. “The Lord will forgive me,” he 
said. “You two go ahead.” With a creeping dread 
I dressed for midnight Mass. I had been a col- 
lege atheist; now I lacked even that conviction. I 
hadn’t been inside a church since Teddy’s funeral. 
Under other circumstances I would have declined 
politely, but that year I didn’t have the heart. 

The church was crowded, families reunited 
for the holiday. We squeezed into a pew near 
the front. I recognized Mitch and Deena Stanek 
with their four sons, arranged in order of height, 
smallest to tallest, like a set of Russian dolls. 
From behind Mitch still resembled a college 
athlete, his thick neck and broad shoulders, his 
blond hair untouched by gray. I’d seen his truck 
parked behind the church, one of many with Vir- 
ginia plates. Watching him, I was filled with an 


old longing I'd nearly forgotten: to be Mitch and 
Deena both, not now but a lifetime ago, when 
they were beguiling and rare. 

I was thinking such thoughts when Father 
Veltri swept down the aisle, a stout little man in 
white holiday vestments. He stopped just ahead 
of me and leaned in to touch Mitch’s shoulder, so 
close that I could smell his aftershave. 

“Merry Christmas, Mitchell,” he whispered 
as they shook hands. “I have a favor to ask.” He 
handed over a leather-bound book, the page 
marked with a red ribbon: Paul’s epistle to Titus. 
I knew it almost by heart. 

“Td be grateful if you could read this,” said the 
priest. “In memory of your father. Herk would 
be proud.” 

Mitch’s face reddened. “I’m sorry, Father. I’m 
not much of a public speaker.” 

“Come on,’ said Deena. “Pop would want 
you to.” 

“T said no.” Mitch’s whisper was harsher, 
somehow, than if he’d shouted. Deena looked 


as stricken as I felt. Even then, in my secular 


phase, I couldn't imagine saying no to a priest. 

Father Veltri, apparently, couldn't imagine 
hearing it. “It isn’t long,” he told Mitch, pointing 
to a line on the page. “Come to the lectern after 
I say the blessing. I appreciate it, Mitchell.” He 
left the book in Mitch’s hand and swept away in 
a rustle of satin, a plump little swan. 

A moment later the Mass started. The aging 
choir warbled the opening hymn. Without a 
word to Deena, Mitch turned his back to the 
altar. Stone-faced, in front of God and every- 
body, he marched out of the church. 


| NEVER SAW MITCH STANEK AGAIN. That spring my 
father succumbed to lung cancer, and I went 
back to Bakerton for the funeral. The day was 
warm and springlike, the snow nearly melted. 
I borrowed my mother’s car and spent the af- 
ternoon on the country roads where I'd first 
learned to drive. I saw, then, that the Staneks’ 
house stood empty. They had finally moved to 
Virginia, enrolled their boys in school there. A 
Century 21 sign was spiked into the front yard. 

That Christmas Eve, after church, my mother 
and I had ridden home in silence. The Mass had 


droned on for more than an hour, but Mitch did 
not reappear. Deena had gone to the lectern in 
his place, her voice shaking a little on the first 
words: Dearly beloved, the grace of God our savior 
has appeared to all men. 

“He can’t read,” I said. 

My mother kept her eyes on the road. A light 
snow was falling, and her reflexes aren’t what 
they used to be. Driving now requires her full 
attention, especially after dark. 

“That’s why he dropped out of college. Drugs 
had nothing to do with it.” 

Still she didn’t respond. 

“You were his teacher.” Sophomore English: 
The Red Badge of Courage, The Scarlet Letter, Billy 
Budd, books Mitch Stanek had been tested on. 
His comprehension had been judged adequate. 
He'd been given a passing grade. 

Finally my mother spoke. 

“He had a problem. Some form of dyslexia, I 
believe. It was never diagnosed.” With great care 
she braked and signaled. “Times were different 
then, Rebecca. We didn’t know about that sort 
of thing.” 

“But he graduated.” You let him, I thought. 

“It wasn't right,” she said, “but it seemed best. 
I agonized over it at the time. Now I’m not sure 
it made any difference.” 

I saw her point. Without a diploma Mitch 
would have mined coal anyway, been laid off 
anyway. He’d have lost only those few months 
in Florida, his picture in the paper, the enduring 
legend the town still cherished. For Bakerton it 
had been a net gain. For Mitch Stanek, the out- 
come would have been roughly the same. 

She pulled the car into the driveway and cut 
the headlights. “Ed doesn’t know,” she said, and 
I thought of the radio in his old Buick: my fa- 
ther listening to the games in secret, away from 
my mother’s disdain, her caustic and sometimes 
merciless tongue. The local heroes—the Mitch 
Staneks—had been her favorite targets; but in 
the end she was not merciless. She left my father 
his idols. Maybe she'd wanted Mitch to win, just 
like everyone else did. 

We sat a long moment in the dark car. The 
white flakes landed like news from heaven: notes 
from elsewhere, fallen from the stars. O 
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T THE CENTER OF DHANBAD City, in 
the Jharia region of northeastern 
India, amid a handful of concrete 





buildings, stands the enormous 
bronze statue of a coal miner. He is shirtless, 
muscular, and handsome. He strides doggedly 
forward, a mining helmet on his head, a pickax 
slung over his shoulder. The message is clear: 
Coal is my life. The area around Dhanbad pro- 
duces India’s highest grade of coking coal, which 
in turn fuels the blast furnaces used for smelt- 
ing steel. Contained in twenty-three large under- 
ground mines and nine open cast mines across 
an expanse of 450 square kilometers, Jharia’s 
heart of coal also produces power: two thirds of 
all electricity in India is generated in coal-fired 
plants. The earth beneath Jharia contains one of 
the largest coal reserves in the world. 

But the coal is also on fire. 

Mining started in Jharia in the 1890s, and by 
1916 newspapers were reporting underground 
coal fires. According to these accounts, most 
fires started by spontaneous combustion; the 
deep mine tunnels had been improperly vented, 
leading to a buildup of volatile gases. Those fires 
have now burned for nearly a century, smolder- 
ing and spreading over 60 square kilometers, 
both at the surface and underground, with some 
fires reaching depths of 140 meters. More than 
12 percent of the total deposits in the Jharia 
coalfields, or about 1.45 billion tonnes of coal, 
are now blocked from further development by 
these fires. 

The land around Jharia is dominated by open 
mines laced with fissures and shafts, which act 
as bellows and chimneys, feeding and venting 
the subterranean fires. In some places, smoke, 
gases, and flames shoot up from the earth, and 
the ground has been known to collapse—some- 
times with fatal consequences. Waterways are 
endangered, infrastructure has been destroyed, 
and even for those who step carefully, carbon 
monoxide, sulfur dioxide, and methane perme- 
ate the air, and many of the eighty thousand 
people who live in the region suffer from respi- 
ratory and skin problems. 

Bokahapadi Village is the deadliest part of 
this deadly region, so when I arrived in Jharia, 
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I wanted to see it. I had arranged to meet with 
Alok Gupta, a knowledgeable, English-speaking 
fixer who would set up visits and interviews in 
Bokahapadi. But Gupta never showed up, and I 
found myself in the bustle of Jharia, disoriented 
and alone. After spending several fruitless days 
trying to talk with officials at the coal company, 
I finally hired a taxi to drop me off in the center 
of Bokahapadi. From a throng of young people 
clamoring to be my guide, I found Deepak, a 
young man with functional English and his own 
motorcycle, who took me around for the next 
week and a half. 

Bokahapadi is incredibly hot, even without 
the fires. The air is hot, the ground is hot, and 


the shade offers no relief. The only economic 
activity is mining. Those villagers who do not 
work for the companies scavenge coal illegally, 
bribing legal workers to let them into the mines 
for an hour or two every day. The scavengers, 
working solo or in small teams, pick away at the 
ground, searching for unburned lumps of coal 
and loading them into wicker baskets. Women 
and children as young as three then haul the 
heavy baskets over long steep gravel hillsides. 
They skirt the fires and walk through clouds of 
smoke and gas. In a certain light, the scavengers 
look like crews of the damned toiling in the fur- 
naces of hell. 

After a few days, Deepak offered to take me 


Women scavenge for coal illegally in Jharia. 


to the abandoned Bagdigi mine, where in 2001 
more than thirty miners were trapped by flood- 


ing water. I rode on the back of his motorcycle 


for an hour through barren rocky terrain. We 
stopped at the edge of the mine and I looked 
down into what might as well have been a moon 
crater. I picked my way slowly down the steep 
rim and at the bottom I noticed a handful of 
children climbing into holes to pick coal. I had 
to crawl on my knees to reach the steep hollows 
where they worked. One eight-year-old girl told 
me she worked in the mines to help her family. 

continued on page 168 
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For most of the other children, it was probably 
the same. 


The villagers live in small, mud-brick houses, 
packing up to ten people in a room. In Bokaha- 
padi, some of the houses stand within a hundred 
feet of open, smoking fissures. Because of the 
shifting terrain and weak building materials, 
many houses have cracks and caved-in roofs. 
One family told me their roof had collapsed one 
day while they were outside doing the washing; 
they were lucky. I also heard stories of an entire 
house that had slid into an open fissure, but I 
never found the site. If it was true, the fires had 
likely chewed it away into nothing. As I walked 
around, I soon realized that there were very few 
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old people but many children and teens. People 
die young in Bokahapadi. 

Early one morning, we went to the market 
where coal scavengers sold their store. | saw 
hundreds of men on the road pushing bicycles 
overloaded with bags of coal. They converged on 
a big, open market where piles of coal had been 
laid out on blankets like stacks of fruits and veg- 
etables. I was soon swarmed by a dozen men who 
shouted, pointed, and yanked at my cameras. I 
asked Deepak to explain to them what I was 
doing, but they did not want to hear any of it. The 
last thing they wanted was to be photographed. 

Another time, we came across a group of 
men in an open coalfield who scattered when 





they saw me. Deepak went after them and ex- 
plained that I was not police—just a photogra- 
pher. They let me watch their routine as they 
rigged a simple winching system over a small 
pit using some rope, hardware, and a few boards. 
One man climbed down the pit and loaded a 
basket with coal lumps, then the others winched 
it up, as though drawing water from a well. They 
were scavenging in an area that was still actively 
mined, but the company was powerless to stop 
them. Once they had extracted a basket of coal 
for each member of their team, they broke down 
the improvised winch and vanished. 

Coal fires are notoriously difficult to combat, 
especially once they have burned for so long. In 


Men improvise a winching system to illegally 
gather coal from a pit in Jharia. 


the 1960s, a coal fire began at the entrance to 
a mine in the town of Centralia, Pennsylvania, 
and quickly the flames burrowed underground, 
following seams of coal into spaces no human 
could follow. Several attempts have been made 
to extinguish it, but none have worked. Fires be- 
neath Centralia eventually killed the town and 
drove away its residents. In southeast Australia, 
scientists believe a coal fire has been burning 
below ground for six thousand years. If appar- 
ently unstoppable fires still burned in Western 
nations, I wondered what could possibly be done 
in Bokahapadi. 

I spoke to local managers at Bharat Coking 
Coal Limited, a subsidiary of the government- 
run Coal India. They told me they were per- 
fectly aware that the conditions in Jharia and 
especially Bokahapadi were unacceptable, and 
they seemed genuinely concerned about the 
local people's health and safety. They said they 
were pushing a program that would provide 
money to resettle tens of thousands of people 
away from the worst underground fires. But 
with frustration they told me the villagers were 
too stubborn to accept the offers. For their part, 
the villagers did not trust the government or 
the coal company. Generations ago, Jharia had 
arable land, but the fires and mining had slowly 
ruined most of the farming, like a plague spread- 
ing beneath the soil. The villagers wanted to see 
the government fight the fires and restore the 
land, but it was unclear that anybody could do 
that, even with unlimited resources. By one es- 
timate extinguishing the fires by digging them 
up—the only reliable method—would cost $2.4 
billion. It seemed unlikely that the Indian gov- 
ernment would spend the money necessary to 
track the fires down and hunt them until they 
were dead. 

So, for now, the villagers continue to dodge 
the fumes and flames, picking away at a seem- 
ingly endless reserve of coal, gathering the fuel 
that stokes the smelting fires of China and pow- 
ers the call centers of Bangalore, even as the 
land is consumed from below. O 
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A man crawls through a deep mine. 
The constant coal fires in Jharia send 
underground temperatures soaring. 
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8 ; Essay and photographs 
by Elliott D. Woods 





HE MINERS TAKE TURNS Chopping the 
coalface. All around us a jury-rigged 
jumble of tree trunks is wedged 
against the tunnel’s ceiling, our 





only protection from being crushed by the five 
hundred meters of rock between here and the 
floor of the northern Afghan desert. My claus- 
trophobia mounts with every chunk of coal that 
dings off my plastic helmet. One miner crouches 
in the access shaft and shovels coal into an iron 
railcar. My headlamp catches his face, and I see 
his teeth are flecked with black. His wiry muscles 
are straining with the effort, but he works fast. 
The afternoon shift divides a two-dollar bonus 
for every tonne of coal they haul. 

The crew is a half-hour into the afternoon 
shift, and they’re already filthy. Sweat mixed 
with coal dust trickles in rivulets down their 
bare backs. Superfine particles of coal swirl 
through the beams of their lamps. No one wears 
a mask; everyone breathes the black mist. The 
miners work down here, eight hours a day, for 
next to nothing—about a hundred dollars a 
month. And the statistics show they'll spend 
ten percent of that income on petty bribes to 
the Afghan government. 

The whole of the Karkara coalmine runs on 
a budget of only four hundred thousand dollars 
a year, less than a sixth of what director Abdel 
Munir says he needs to hire a full complement 
of workers and to bring the mine up to interna- 
tional safety standards. Not that anyone from 
the Afghan Ministry of Mines comes to check 
up on the mine’s safety conditions, or monitor 
its environmental practices. “The only time we 
see the government is when they come to audit 
us,” Abdel Munir told me. 

If you flew over Karkara, you would see a 
giant slagheap spilling down a hill and off into 
the desert, rusted machines scattered amid the 
ruins of concrete buildings. You would see sheep 
grazing and chickens pecking. You might think 
the mine was long abandoned and suppose that 
Afghanistan had given up on its underground 
wealth when Zahir Shah was king. You might 
also imagine that Afghanistan doesn’t have much 
to offer the world in terms of mineral resources. 

You would be wrong. 
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In fact, the scale of Afghanistan’s mineral 
riches became cause for heated international 
debate in June 2010, when the New York Times 
reported on a Pentagon-sponsored study claim- 
ing that Afghanistan’s rock is lined with at least 
$1 trillion in mineral deposits. The Times de- 
scribed the deposits as “previously unknown” 
and estimated their quantity sufficient that 
“Afghanistan could eventually be transformed 
into one of the most important mining centers 
in the world.” It was a flash of hope at a bleak 
time. Afghanistan’s mountain chains and vast 
deserts, created by the geological rumblings of 
the Triassic and Cretaceous periods, seemed for 
a moment less obstacles to troops and havens for 
terrorists than warehouses lined with copper, 
iron, and lithium, and studded with emeralds, 
rubies, tourmalines, and lapis lazuli. 

A frenzy of calculations and opinions flooded 
world media, speculating that mining might 
win the war and pay for rebuilding along the 
way. The country’s biggest proven reserves— 
the Aynak copper vein in Logar Province and 
the Hajigak iron ore deposit in Bamiyan—are 
worth an estimated $694 billion. Development 
of those two sites alone could generate more 
than thirty thousand jobs and a billion dollars 
of yearly revenue for the Afghan government. 
It could also stimulate a flurry of infrastructure 
projects like roads, railways, and power plants, 
which would have a national economic impact 
far beyond the mines. 

In reality, the Pentagon team, led by US 
Deputy Under Secretary of Defense Paul Brin- 
kley, didn’t discover much that was new at all. 
Afghanistan’s rich gemstone seams had been 
famous for millennia—since the Pharaohs 
decorated their sarcophagi with scarabs made 
from Afghan lapis—and the big money deposits 
at Aynak and Hajigak had been known at least 
since before the Soviet occupation. The World 
Bank, USAID, the US Geological Survey, and the 
British Geological Survey, among others, have 
been helping the Afghan Ministry of Mines re- 
build since the fall of the Taliban, guiding the 
ministry’s transition from shabby state-owned 


mining industry to a future facilitator and regu- — 


lator of large-scale global investment. 


But it didn’t take long for skeptics to accuse 
the Obama administration of trying to create ex- 
cuses to remain in Afghanistan. Critics pointed 
out that President Hamid Karzai had been a 
feckless steward of the global aid pouring into 
the country; it was difficult to see how Afghani- 
stan’s mineral wealth would escape the grasp of 
greedy ministers, and it was all too easy to imag- 
ine giant mining operations dredging a path of 
environmental disaster across the country. Still 
others questioned US motives for portraying 
itself as an investor instead of occupier. After 
all, hadn’t the Bush Administration officials pre- 
dicted that Iraqi oil wealth would pay for both 
the war and reconstruction? 


HEN I ARRIVE IN KaBuL in mid-July, my 
first stop is the Afghan Geological 
Survey (AGS), where I meet with Darryl Thor- 
burn, a sixty-six-year-old Kiwi mining engineer 
who came to Afghanistan in 2007 after retir- 
ing from the directorship of Crown Minerals, 
New Zealand’s national mining agency. Thor- 
burn is part of a team of expatriates advising 
the AGS and the Ministry of Mines as part of 
the World Bank’s Program Management Unit 
(PMU), commissioned in 2006 with a five-year 
budget of $40 million to help restructure the 
country’s mining agencies. The PMU’s role, as 
Thorburn understands it, is to “harden up” the 
Ministry of Mines and the AGS in anticipation 
of a massive surge in mineral development—a 
continuation of prior World Bank assistance in 
the drafting of the 2005 National Minerals Law, 
designed to protect Afghanistan from one-way 
foreign exploitation and protect investors from 
the vacillations of Afghanistan’s mercurial gov- 
ernment. “It’s their resources, their money,’ he 
says. “Mineral deposits aren’t just minerals. If 
done properly, they will fund development.” 
Shaggy-haired and grandfatherly with kind 
blue eyes behind rectangular glasses, Thorburn 
takes me ona tour of a huge computer generated 
map on the wall of his office. The map resembles 
a wildly colorful ocean coral, or an exotic rain- 
forest leaf, with fanning plumes of deep purple 
and burgundy, sulfurous ochre, and turquoise. 


The colors correspond to a legend of esoteric 
mining designations: schists and intrusions of 
gabbros, diorites, basalts, limestones, quartzites, 
carbonatites, and rhyolite. Thorburn prattles on 
for a few minutes in a pidgin of English and geo- 
logical jargon, and finally I confess that I have no 
idea what the hell he’s talking about. 

I ask him to point out the Aynak and Hajigak 
deposits. On the map, Aynak is a scatter-plot of 
schoolbus-colored squares southwest of Kabul. 
Hajigak is a cluster of yellow stars inside brown 
circles that remind me of old fighter plane in- 
signia. Much of Thorburn’s work has focused on 
improving maps like the one we're looking at. 
With PMU help, the AGS is busy establishing 
a mine inspection system and building a com- 
prehensive mining cadastre based on GIS tech- 
nology, a kind of super map that will detail all 
potential and known mineral and hydrocarbon 
deposits and also track the locations of forth- 
coming exploration and extraction permits. The 
cadastre will be critical to the transparent and 
efficient management of Afghanistan’s mining 
industry—and the fact that the country still 
doesn’t have one says a lot about its present 
readiness to take on foreign investors. 

Six months before the Brinkley team filled 
the airwaves with news of Afghanistan’s $1 tril- 
lion mineral reserves, the incoming Minister of 
Mines—a thirty-eight- year-old reformer named 
Wahidullah Shahrani—asked Thorburn and his 
group to provide an estimate of the total value 
of Afghanistan’s minerals and hydrocarbons. 
They arrived at an even higher figure than the 
Pentagon: $1—2 trillion of potential value, based 
on volume and tonnage estimates and current 
global prices. “Shahrani is an accountant, so 
we tried to present the information to him ina 
way that an accountant would understand, you 
know, what’s the size of the prize?” But Thor- 
burn told the minister to forget about the num- 
bers. “It might cost three times that to get it all 
out of the ground, and therefore it might stay 
in the ground. The value is nil until it’s out of 
the ground.” 

The PMU has pressed the ministry to stay fo- 
cused on capacity building, so that a solid busi- 
ness plan and streamlined management systems 
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We cross into a steep-walled mountain pass 
where the cliffs are banded with deep reds 
and oranges. It’s Hajigak. These rusty hills, 
a hundred miles west of Kabul, contain 
almost two billion tonnes of high-test 

iron ore, worth an estimated $420 billion. 


are fully in place when the country is finally safe 
enough to court large-scale foreign investment. 
As one would expect of a geologist, Thorburn 
seems comfortable with long timelines. Talking 
about the ministry’s decision last year to post- 
pone the tender for the Hajigak iron ore deposit, 
he says, “This thing has been sitting around for 
a hundred million years. Better to let it sit for a 
few more years and do it properly, rather than 
rush into it and mishandle it. We're here to win 
the war, not just the battle.” 

In the six years since the Ministry of Mines 
began putting its house in order, it has signed 
only one international contract—a $2.7 billion 
deal with the Chinese MCC-Jiangxi Copper 
Consortium for development of the Aynak de- 
posit. The National Minerals Law provides the 
basis for the contractual regulations. Thorburn 
says the contract’s conditions would “make the 
Americans and Canadians quite satisfied,” if the 
mine were in their own countries. It’s critical, he 
explains, to ensure that Afghanistan’s extensive 
mineral wealth does not devolve into a “resource 
curse,’ a term used by economists to describe 
the disastrous environmental and economic 
impact of exploitative resource extraction in 
vulnerable, shoddily-governed developing coun- 
tries. MCC-Jiangxi also operates in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, where mining and oil extraction have 
stripped countries of the resources necessary 
for their own industrial development. Chinese 
money has also propped up brutal strongmen, 
encouraged violent conflict, and sown ecologi- 
cal ruin, cutting locals out of the value chain as 
a matter of policy. Thorburn doesn’t shy from the 
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truth. “MCC’s reputation isn't good in Africa,’ he 
concedes, “but that’s partly because there aren't 
good contracts there.” 

The Aynak contract binds MCC to a monu- 
mental shopping list of infrastructure projects. 
Before they haul off an ounce of Aynak’s 240 
million tonnes of copper, the Chinese will have 
to build asphalt roads linking Logar north to 
Kabul and west to the Kandahar Highway in 
Wardak. They will have to build a four hundred 
megawatt power station, which will supply half 
its output to copper refineries in Logar. They 
will build the refineries, too, which will generate 
more jobs inside Afghanistan and make its cop- 
per a value-added export. The Chinese will build 
power lines and transfer stations to channel the 
remaining two hundred megawatts to the Af- 
ghan grid. Today, neighboring countries supply . 
the Afghan grid with 230 out of the 231 million 
kilowatt hours it consumes. To fuel electricity 
production, the Chinese will have to assist in 
the development of Afghanistan’s coal and hy- 
dropower resources. Finally, and probably most 
important of all—the one stipulation that distin- 
guishes Aynak from Chinese “infrastructure for 
resources” swaps in places like Congo—MCC- 
Jiangxi will draw a hundred percent of unskilled 
labor required for infrastructure-building and 
mining operations from the Afghan population. 
They will then set up training programs so that 
future generations of Afghans can take over 
skilled jobs at Aynak from the Chinese. They're 
already building a new town to house them. 

Aynak must be worth it; otherwise the Chi- 
nese wouldn't go to so much trouble. 


I gaze into Thorburn’s coral map, devoid of 
place names, awash with colors and arcane geo- 
logical symbols. This map is beautiful. Part of 
me wants to trust his experience and measured 
confidence. He has worked inside the Afghan 
government for three years—no American gen- 
eral can say that—and he must know its limita- 
tions. I ask him to put a figure on his optimism. 
He pauses for a moment, looking down at his 
hands. “I'd give it about a seventy-five percent 
chance,” he says. “As long as the security situa- 
tion holds up.” 


OHAMMAD ALI's FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE Toyota 

minibus blows through the Jalrez Valley, 
famous all over Afghanistan for its apples—and, 
among the American troops in Wardak, for the 
size of its IEDs. I slink low in the backseat and 
drape my scarf over my pakol. Mohammad Ali 
looks straight ahead and drives as fast as the road 
will allow. He swerves onto a detour through a 
bean field near an Afghan National Army post. I 
glance left out the window and see a giant patch 
of dirt and gravel where the road must have been 
before the IED. I catch Mohammad Ali’s eyes in 
the rearview mirror. I say shit, and he mouths 
something too—the same thing, I’m sure. The 
minibus runs into the old world at the end of 
the Jalrez, where the asphalt runs out, and we 
start our long journey on the unpaved road to 
Bamiyan. Outside our windows, the faces of the 
villagers have lost their sharpness, the beards are 
thinner, and the women watch us as we go by, 
their hair wrapped in colorful hijabs. We are in 
the Hazarajat, the Central Highland territory of 
the Hazaras, Asian-faced descendants of Geng- 
his Khan’s Mongol hordes. 

At long last, we crest a hill, and Mohammad 
Ali lurches to a stop, takes out his phone, and 
holds it up to see if there’s a signal. He looks back 
at me in the rearview mirror. “Assad,” he says, 
nodding at me. Assad is my contact in Bamiyan, 
a kid who spent a year of high school in San An- 
tonio and arranged for my ride. Mohammad Ali 
hands the phone back across the benches to me, 
where I’m still slouched down, peeking out from 
underneath my scarf. “Elliott,” Assad laughs over 


the phone. “He says it’s okay now. The bad area 
is behind you.” I look up and catch Mohammad 
Ali grinning. I pull my scarf down around my 
neck and shoot up in my seat, breathing for the 
first time in hours. 

We cross into a steep-walled mountain pass 
where the cliffs are banded with deep reds and 
oranges. It’s Hajigak. These rusty hills, a hun- 
dred miles west of Kabul, contain almost two 
billion tonnes of high-test iron ore, worth an 
estimated $420 billion. The canyon walls to our 
left and right are scored with goat trails inches 
wide, and there are kids on them, bounding be- 
hind files of sheep and goats, whacking them 
with switches. Clusters of qalats occasionally 
dot the hills. There is no electricity here. No 
cars or tractors parked beside the compounds. 
Bamiyan is a place that time and the Afghan 
government have consigned to history. The road 
is barely wider than the van where the moun- 
tains stretch out and we begin our descent into 
the wide Bamiyan Valley. We’re hundreds of 
feet above the floor, and the edge pulls us like 
a tractor beam. Mohammad Ali folds the side 
view mirror in so minibuses can edge past in 
the other direction; he reaches out and shakes 
hands with the other drivers. 

A thousand miles of valleys linked east to west 
mark the seam of the Farad and Tajik blocks, 
through which the Silk Road once passed, leay- 
ing scores of crumbling caravanserais behind, 
and little else but ruins and eye-popping natu- 
ral wonders. Band-e-Amir, a huge volcanic pit 
filled with brilliant azure water, is two hours 
from the center of Bamiyan. The holes where 
the giant Buddhas once stood, before the Taliban 
blew them from the cliffs in 2000, flank the city 
of Bamiyan. And there are the ghastly ruins of 
Shar-i-Gholghola—the City of Screams—where 
Mongol horsemen slaughtered every living thing 
in the thirteenth century. At Sheish Pol, where 
I register at a police checkpoint, I look out the 
window and see another of Bamiyan’s fossilized 
towns, the ancient Red City, hanging in ruins on 
the cliffs to the south. On the other side, two- 
dozen workers with picks and shovels are knock- 
ing away at the road north to Parwan Province. 
I write my name and passport number on the 
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registry and scan down the list of other foreign- 
ers who have come by the Hajigak road. There 
are a few, weeks apart. No Americans. 

At the old campus of Bamiyan University— 
a two-story concrete block painted white with 
blue trimming, one of the only modern struc- 
tures in town—I meet up with thirty-eight-year- 
old Hassan Malistani. His pencil mustache and 
rimless glasses match his tall, rail-thin frame 
and skeletal face. He’s a native Bamiyani, but 
he spends most of the year at Bonne University 
in Germany, where he’s one year into doctoral 
research on the Hajigak iron ore deposit. He's 
got a drawer full of samples ready to schlep back 
to Bonne from this trip. The prospective site for 
the industrial mine is an hour’s walk into the 
mountains, but, Malistani says, “you can drive 
to Hajigak and pick these up from the side of 
the road. It’s everywhere.” I turn a heavy sample 
over in my hands. It’s cold, covered in what | 
guess must be rust. The Afghan Geological Sur- 
vey rates the Hajigak ore at 62 percent Fe, but 
Malistani’s testing in Bonne rates it at 65 percent 
or higher—an exceptionally high grade. There's 
absolutely no doubt the ore is there, Malistani 
says, and probably more than anyone knows. 
A Soviet team surveying Hajigak in the sixties 
drilled two hundred meters into the ground and 
failed to tap the bottom of the deposit, and it 
ranges over twelve miles of the Baba Mountains. 
“It’s enough to keep people digging for a thou- 
sand years,” Malistani says. 

The best part of Hajigak, he says, is that 
the ore is close to the surface, which makes it 





amenable to open-pit mining—easier, less ex- 
pensive, and less dangerous than underground 
mining. The only problem he foresees is the Af- 
ghan government. “This deposit is very large. 
The government of Afghanistan is not able to 
explore it.” He emphasizes, “We need interna- 
tional companies.” 

Like Darryl Thorburn, Malistani believes 
powerfully in the potential of Afghanistan’s min- 
ing industry to transform the country, and he 
pleads for patience and caution on the part of the 
government. He worries that “companies that 
are interested now want conditions that are not 
good for Afghanistan.” In particular, he thinks 
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a twenty percent share for the government of 
all exported minerals is exploitative, not enough 
to make a difference for the Afghan people. He 
also doesn’t trust the government to put mineral 
revenues to good use. He thinks huge contracts 
with single investors—like the Aynak contract 
with MCC-Jiangxi—open the door too wide for 
corrupt businessmen and government officials, 
National Minerals Law or no. “My opinion is 
that it’s better to postpone the project until we 
have infrastructure and security together.” 

As it stands, that infrastructure is sorely lack- 
ing. Bamiyan—near the bottom on Afghanistan's 
list of poorest provinces—has almost no cars. 
Most of the population walks. There is almost 
no electricity in the province either, none from 


the national grid anyway. What little power 


there is comes from generators and a few donor- 
supplied mini-hydroelectric turbines. Bamiyan 
is cut off from the national political grid, too. 
In the entire province, there is only one paved 
road. It goes from the city center up tothe air- 
strip and wraps around to the new government 
center, where Afghanistan’s first female gover- 
nor, Habiba Surabi, has her office. 

Surabi is one of the only women I’ve ever spo- 
ken to in Afghanistan, and definitely the only 
Afghan woman I’ve shaken hands with. She’s 
middle-aged and motherly in her white hijab 
and grey skirt and jacket, but she’s tack sharp. 
Lask if she thinks Kabul neglects Bamiyan. She 
weighs her words carefully. “Bamiyan people are 





Picknickers at Band-e-Amir, two hours from 


the city of Bamiyan. 


very poor,’ she says, “but they’re sitting on top 
of a treasure, in mines, in history.” She says she 
hopes the central government will expand aid to 
Bamiyan in the interest of making it attractive to 
mining investors and to bring tourists to Band-e 
Amir, Afghanistan’s first national park. (There's 
a $63 million project underway to pave the road 
between Bamiyan city and Band-e-Amir.) ‘Two 
northward roads already in the works will link 
Bamiyan to the Salang highway—one to Parwan 
Province providing easy access to Kabul, and an 
other to Baghlan Province allowing northbound 
trucks to bypass the Salang ‘Tunnel on the way 
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to the railhead at Mazar-e-Sharif. The Hajigak 
road is also open for bids. But the tender has 


been out for four years, and no offers have come 
in. No one is ready to risk a major road project 
in the Pashtun villages between the Jalrez and 
the Hazarajat. 

If Bamiyan is the safest province in Afghani- 
stan, investors understand: the enemies are at 
the gates. Just the week before, insurgents killed 
six construction workers and kidnapped the dis- 
trict attorney in Tala Barfak, on the border of 
Baghlan and Bamiyan. The workers were laying 
asphalt down on one of the road projects Surabi 
told me about. A few days later, insurgents from 
Baghlan traveled deep into Bamiyan to ambush 
a soft-armored convoy from the Kiwi-led Pro- 
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vincial Reconstruction Team. In May, nomadic 
Kuchi Pashtuns suspected of links to the Taliban 
raided Hazara villages in eastern Wardak for a 
week, burning homes, murdering six people and 
displacing hundreds of families. 


12 EFORE FOREIGN COMPANIES Can haul billions 
of tonnes of minerals out of Afghanistan, 
the country will need a colossal infrastructure 
makeover. Nothing says high volume, high ton- 
nage transport like railroad, but until this year 
Afghanistan didn’t have a single meter of track. 
But now the Asian Development Bank is paying 
the Uzbekistan Railway Forces (UTY) $130 mil- 
lion to build Afghanistan’s first rail spur, linking 





Mazar-e-Sharif, the country’s northern commer- 
cial hub, with the southern Uzbek city of Termiz. 

In Kabul, I look at a map of potential spurs 
with Valeri Tian, a Kyrgyz engineer at the ADB 
headquarters office who manages the railway 
portfolio and the ADB-managed feasibility study 
on the national railway system. “From the con- 
nectivity point of view, for Central Asia, it’s really 
quite amazing,” Tian says. Coming from Kyrgyz- 
stan, he knows something about the difficulties 
of growing an economy ina landlocked country. 
He points to prospective spurs to Pakistan and 
Iran, where cargo coming out of Afghanistan 
could reach container ships docked in Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean ports. From there, the 
world. Tian thinks it would take as much as $6 


Uzbek workers build a signal station on the new 
railway spur between the northern Afghan city of 
Mazar-e-Sharif and Uzbekistan. 


billion to complete a national rail circuit—more 
than donors could manage alone, and that only 
when Afghanistan is safe. But my mind reels at 
the possibilities: a new Silk Road, new energy 
corridors, and uninhibited cross-border com- 
merce leading to a Central Asian co-prosperity 
sphere. I have to see this. 

Even though the northbound highway to 
Mazar-e-Sharif is asphalted, it still takes nine 
hours to make the 250-mile trip from Kabul. 
It’s midafternoon when our tires finally thump 
across the railroad tracks at Nayzabad, where 
the line coming east from Mazar takes a smooth 
turn north to Hayratan on the Uzbek border. 
Uzbek laborers are hammering wooden beams 
on the roof of a signal station at the junction, 
wearing blue jumpsuits with orange accents. 
The railroad is real, I say to myself. They’re really 
doing it. In the wide-open desert valley between 
Nayzabad and Mazar, I can see the raised track 
shooting all the way to the hazy horizon. Close 
to Uzbekistan and comparatively safe, Mazar-e- 
Sharif is a trucking boomtown. Warehouses and 
container yards fill the roadside on the approach 
to town. Someday they might hold shipments 
of refined ore on the way to the factories of the 
world. All the Afghans have to do is figure out 
how to get the ore out of the ground. 


I T'S FIVE IN THE MORNING when we pile out of a 
Russian-made jeep beside the Panjshir River in 
Dashtari Wat. Commander Jalaluddin, the leader 
of our ragtag gang, jumps down the bank to filla 
yellow jerry can with river water, and then we're 
off. My guides wear shalwar kamees and vests, pa- 
kols on their heads and cheap high-tops on their 
feet; they bound ahead like goats up the steep, 
shale-strewn path. A day earlier, at the Afghan 
Ministry of Mines office in the Panjshir Valley, I 
had asked for a guide to lead me to the emerald 
mines high in the Hindu Kush. The local director, 
Abdel Habib, a former mujahideen fighter who 
had battled the Soviets in the Panjshir, instead of- 
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fered me five—with Jalaluddin in charge. Jalalu- 


ddin is sinewy, with a salt-and-pepper beard and 
quick smile. He looks sixty but thinks he might be 
forty-three or forty-four. Fifteen years my senior. 
Still, only minutes into our climb, my sea-level 
lungs are bursting, and he and his men turn oc- 
casionally to see if I’m still with them. 

On the slope, two passing shepherd boys see 
me struggling and strap my bag to the back of 
their donkey, tying it to saddlebags loaded with 
rice and ghee. Without the weight, I can finally 
soak in the scenery—lush alpine meadows, 
lavender fields, peaks layered on the horizon. 
I pause, panting, to survey the receding valley 
and measure our progress against the black, 
snow-capped mountains to the west. The valley 
is already a green speck under a carpet of haze. 

After an hour of climbing, the boys lead their 
donkey off on another trail, and I’m stuck with 
my bag again. When I catch up, my guides are 
sitting down eating cakes. They toss the wrap- 
pers into the wind. Jalaluddin smiles at me from 
his perch and points over his shoulder at a pair 
of black holes on a rock ledge a hundred meters 
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Commander Jalaluddin holds a low-grade emerald 
outside a dormant mine. FACING PAGE: Izhak, 
Commander Jalaluddin’s son, carrying his drill 


in the emerald mine. 


farther up the mountain. “There’s the mine,” he 
says. “You can take your picture now.’ 

But there are no workers. Come to find out, 
this mine is closed for the summer. During these 
warm months, the miners stay above four thou- 
sand meters, working in places that are too high, 
too cold, and too hard to reach in winter, even 
for them; this particular mine is open only in 
the early spring. I press to go higher. 

My translator Nur Rahman listens as my 
guides bicker in Dari, summarizing their ex- 
change. “They say commander”—Abdel Habib, 
that is—“told them take you this high and bring 
you down. They don’t want to take you higher. 
Too dangerous for you.” 

An explosion halts the argument, and all of 
the men look up the peaks. 

“They're working up there?” I ask. Jalaluddin 
nods. 


“Tell them [ll pay them to take me up.” 

The fat one looks at me. He was as slow as me 
climbing the mountain. “Abdel Habib tell us to 
bring you this far,” he says, “and we do it because 
it is our duty as Muslim and you are guest in our 
country. We never do this for money.” 

“How much you pay?” Nur Rahman asks. 

“Seven hundred afs,” I reply. About sixteen 
dollars apiece. 

Nur Rahman laughs. “They say they all give 
you seven hundred afs to go back down and let 
them go home.” 

They squabble in Dari while I lie back on my 


pack and close my eyes, pulling in lungfuls of 


cool mountain air. Nur Rahman taps me. Jalalu- 
ddin is standing up, tilting his head toward the 
peaks. “Okay,” he says. “We go.” 

At the entrance to the dormant mine Jalalu- 
ddin picks up a handful of low quality emeralds. 
They're a milky, pale turquoise color, embedded 
in chunks of yellowish limestone, trash as far as 
the miners are concerned. “No good,” he says, 
dropping them at his feet. 

We march on. The sun is hot overhead, shade 





harder to find, but on distant peaks, snow lingers 


in the shadows. The men are far ahead, crouched 
under an overhang, waiting. I’m panting, bent 
over, hands on my knees. I look at my watch. 
We've been hiking for almost six hours. High up 
the aréte, past two or three more snowfields, I 
can make out a tiny beige rectangle perched on 
a swatch of green. 

“Is that the miners’ camp?” I ask. 

“Yes,” Jalaluddin answers. “The low camp.” 

Jalaluddin cups his ears, motions for me to 
do the same. I can hear the miners’ drill buzz- 
ing. The valley thunders and we see a plume 
of dust rising from a knobby peak. A black 
speck moves into the dust. A miner. Jalaluddin 
shouts, “Haallllloooooo,” and a response comes 
back from the small band of miners, filling the 
mountains with echoes. We slog up to the camp 
and crawl inside their stuffy, cramped tent. After 
a break, Jalaluddin, Nur Rahman, and I leave 
the others behind, dozing, to make our summit 
push. The fat man grins and shakes his head as 
I crouch out of the tent. 

continued on page 190 
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Jalaluddin reaches the miners in no time. 
Nur Rahman isn’t far behind. I am very far be- 
hind. Finally, I pull myself up to the band of dirt 
where three men are working. One—a sharp- 
nosed twenty-two-year-old named Izhak—is 
Jalaluddin’s son. Jalaluddin, I discover, is actu- 
ally part owner of the prospect, and his older 
brother Saif, who could be his twin, is crouching 
in a car-sized hole chopping away with a crow- 
bar. It’s a new mine, just opened this year, and 
Jalaluddin is interested to see how it’s going. He 
grabs a chisel and pitches in. 

The techniques are primitive: the miners 
bore two-foot holes in the rock with a drill, then 
fill the holes with explosive powder. The blasts 
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allow them to pry off blocks of rock with 


chisels, hammers, and crowbars. Sifting 


through the chunks, the miners look for 
soft limestone striations that indicate a 
high likelihood of emeralds. They are true 
prospectors. Each man shares the risk— 
either with his labor or his capital, or 
both—working only on the hope that he'll 
get a share of the find. They are happy if 
they make two or three thousand dollars in 
a season, which is enough to sustain their 
families until the next year. 

A scowling miner named Ali tells me 
his team once found a half million dol- 
lars worth of emeralds in one summer. 








But the men also say that a couple of years ago 
their team went bust. So far this summer they’ve 
found nothing. They know they damage a lot 
of good gems with their blasting, but they don't 
know any other way. , 

The night before, in Abdel Habib’s cushion- 
lined sitting room, he reminisced about the 
good old days in the eighties and nineties, 
when Ahmed Shah Massoud ruled the Panjshir. 
Massoud, the famous Tajik mujahideen leader 
whose photo still adorns more billboards than 
Karzai’s in the north, supported the miners 
with explosives and other materials smuggled 
in from Pakistan and Tajikistan. His men also 
helped smuggle gems out of the country as they 


Commander Jalaluddin, resting for a cup of tea on 


the climb up to his emerald mine. 


crossed the border to pick up weapons and am- 
munition. Massoud’s army would take a cut of 
about ten percent—less than the current Afghan 
government's fifteen percent—and reinvest it in 
the fight against the Soviets, Abdel Habib said. 
“Now if we tried to bring in explosives, we'd get 
arrested.” Kabul keeps a tight and understand- 
able grip on explosives, but Abdel Habib’s re- 
quests for supplies on behalf of the Panjshiri 
miners have gone unanswered. 

Habib said that during the Massoud era 
seventy percent of the population in Panjshir’s 
emerald villages—Dashtari Wat, Safidchir, and 
Khenj—made their living from the small, arti- 
sanal operations. Now the miners make explo- 
sives from soap and ammonium nitrate, just 
like Taliban insurgents, and they can't produce 
nearly enough to keep the mines open. Twenty 
years ago there were some two thousand men 
working in the mines above Panjshir, Abdel 
Habib said. Today, there might be twenty or 
thirty open mines tended by perhaps two hun- 
dred miners. 

Up on the precipice, I ask the men if they’ve 
heard about the government’s plan to revamp 
the Afghan mining industry. They haven't. I ask 
if they’ve ever had a visit from a mine safety 
inspection team. They look confused. Safety in- 
spection? Saif, Jalaluddin’s brother, says, “If the 
government supported us, we would go fifty- 
fifty with them.” But that seems like a stretch 
given that no one is exactly sure what Abdel 
Habib, as director of the local ministry, actually 
does with the emeralds after buying them from 
Jalaluddin. 

The World Bank estimates total annual trade 
in uncut Afghan gemstones at about $2.75 mil- 
lion. The Ministry of Mines does not issue per- 
mits for gemstone mining, not yet anyway, and 
operations like Jalaluddin’s and Saif’s are semi- 
legal—not officially criminal, but not officially 
sanctioned either. Abdel Habib claims the min- 
ers sell their emeralds to Kabuli merchants at 
auction, and that the Ministry of Mines takes its 
cut from there. But I suspect that Abdel Habib 
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probably just cuts the Ministry out altogether. 
Since most of the emeralds found in the Panjshir 
still go to Pakistan for cutting and polishing, it’s 
entirely possible that the miners simply pass 
their goods off to smugglers almost as soon as 
they emerge from the earth. 

We walk down from the mountain as evening 
comes on. Thunder crashes in the distance as we 
begin our descent. We stumble down the rocky 
paths, through the snowfields. My legs are rub- 
bery but my lungs swell as the air thickens. By 
the time we reach Dashtari Wat, it’s dark and 
pouring and the village is dead. There is no mo- 
bile reception and no landlines. No chance of 
calling Abdel Habib to pick us up. Jalaluddin 
takes us into his home, a large mud-brick com- 
pound next to the village spring. His son brings 
in a tray of tea, then stacks of naan. We eat a stew 
of salted cheese and onions, then Nur Rahman 
prays for a long time; he says he likes to take 
his time, not to rush it. Jalaluddin turns off the 
battery-powered lamp, brings mea blanket, and 
ducks out of the door. I’m beyond exhausted, 
but my imagination races with the stunning al- 
pine scenery of the day. Hajigak is at the same 
altitude as the emerald mines, I think to my- 
self. Could anyone industrialize mining at such 
a height? I stare into the blackness and drift off, 
damp in my clothes, listening to the sound of 
rain on the windowsill. 


uL-E-KHuma|l Is A sTRIP of one-story brick 

buildings painted in grime from the steady 
spatter of jingle trucks clanking their way be- 
tween Kabul and Mazar-e-Sharif. Donkey carts 
loaded with watermelons and apricots clomp 
along the gutters. A steady shower of sparks 
comes from the roadsides as men and boys toil 
in metalsmith shops, grinding shovel blades and 
hammering together wheelbarrows. We turn off 
the main road and head east, toward Karkara, 
home of one of Afghanistan’s only industrial 
mines. The road runs parallel to a dry riverbed 
where kids scavenge rubbish from amid the 
rocks. Near a giant cement plant we come to a 
scar in the earth where floods swept the asphalt 
road into the Salang River a few weeks ago. We 
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rattle for an hour through a monotonous land- 
scape, and I count six Soviet armored person- 
nel carriers scattered in frozen formation on the 
rolling hills. Eventually we come to a coal car 
atop an iron stand. Below it a sign with crossed 
miners’ picks points the way to Karkara. 

A fence improvised from coal cars marks off 
the garden of the mine's office. Inside, the di- 
rector, Abdel Munir, who began his career at 
Karkara as a fresh engineer thirty-two years ago, 
bathes in the breeze of an air conditioner, his 
desk arranged with stacks of crisp paper and 
a tiny Afghan flag. A portrait of Hamid Kar- 
zai hangs on the wall behind him. Abdel Mu- 
nir’s hair is greased over a bald spot, his beard 
neatly trimmed on his plump face. He wears 
one of those gold-plated digital watches with 
the stretchy band and gold-rimmed glasses. He 
strikes me as a humble man. He keeps a simple 
bed in the back room, and he tells me he often 
sleeps here to avoid the spine-rattling ride back 
to Pul-e-Khumri. A chai boy brings tea and a 
plate of pistachios, raisins, and dried chickpeas. 
Abdel Munir tells me that shepherd boys discov- 
ered the mine in 1939, when they made their 
fire pit with strange black rocks and noticed the 
rocks burned longer than the wood. Not long 
after, the government swept in and national- 
ized the coal deposit, and it stayed that way for 
six decades. 

When the new Ministry of Mines privatized 
the mine at Karkara in 2002, Abdel Munir’s par- 
ent company, Afghan Coal, won the contract to 
manage it and the cement factory we passed on 
the drive in. They agreed to pay $1 million for 
the mining rights, plus a tax of eight dollars per 
tonne of coal. “We pay that tax whether we are 
making money or not,” he says. 

Munir punches on his calculator as we talk. 
Karkara is a cash sieve, he says. Afghan Coal 
turned a profit on the mine of only fifty thou- 
sand dollars last year; Karkara has lost seventy 
thousand dollars in the last three months alone. 
Munir is constantly frustrated by his company’s 
failure to improve production or invest in the 
mine. He explains that the cement factory is the 
company’s priority, and Afghan Coal is willing to 
run Karkara ragged as long as the cement plant 
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gets enough coal. Karkara’s miners drag out only 
a hundred tonnes per day, and all of it goes to 
the cement factory, where it becomes part of 
the chemical mix that improves the cement'’s 


bonding properties. There is no coal-generated 
electricity in Afghanistan, where what little 
electricity exists comes from village-level hy- 
droelectric operations or is bought from neigh- 
boring countries. Abdel Munir thinks his men 
could more than double their current output 
if the company rehabilitated the mine’s infra- 
structure. His miners need a new generator, 
air compressors, a narrow gauge rail line, anda 
locomotive, plus masks and helmets that meet 
international safety standards. All of this, Abdel 
Munir tells me, would cost $2.5 million. 

The company hasn’t purchased a new ma- 
chine in forty-five years, and this becomes obvi- 
ous when I see how coal is actually hauled up 
out of the ground. The pulley system that once 
dragged coal cars out of the mine died decades 
ago, and now the miners lower themselves in 
with a winch, two cars at a time. At age fifty-six, 
Abdel Munir has known some of the Karkara 
miners for more than half his life. He says Af- 
ghan Coal puts them in danger by understaffing 





Abdel Waseeh, a foreman in.the Karkara coalmine. 


the mine and refusing to pay for even the most 
basic safety measures, such as tunnel support 
structures and ventilation pumps. He barks into 
a radio occasionally. “Daoud? Ibrahim?” he yells, 
checking on his men. “I never relax until the 
men are out of the mine,” he says. Lunchtime— 
when the morning shift miners come out and 
the afternoon shift prepares to go down—is 
Abdel Munir’s favorite time of day. 

In the afternoon I climb into a coal car and 
slide down into the blackness with the shift fore- 
man, a stubble-faced, stout worker named Abdel 
Waseeh. He switches on his lamp and scans the 
arched roof for fallen support timbers. Our ride 
screeches to a halt at a junction where a loco- 
motive used to pull cars along the shaft before 
it, too, joined the junkheap outside. Now the 
miners push the cars to the junction. I crouch 
down and scramble behind Abdel Waseeh, who 
slips gracefully through the tiny tunnel. I bonk 
my head on every rafter, cursing, trying to jug- 
gle my cameras and my archaic miner's lamp. I 
take note of the lack of steel girders above our 

continued on page 196 
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Workers shovel coal in the Karkara m 
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heads; the entire tunnel system is propped up 


by a crooked lattice of trees. A miner scampers 


toward us on all fours. He stops to reach up and 
shake hands with Abdel Waseeh. Slick with 
sweat and coated in black slime, he looks like 
some gremlin roused from the deep. 

At the end of the shaft, four miners hack at 
the coalface with picks. They are shirtless, wear- 
ing only shorts and helmets. Showers of coal 
rain down on me as they chip at the black wall. 
They are all wiry, older men—the youngest is 
thirty-eight. They are mostly cheerful despite 
the conditions of their workplace. One strikes a 
fearsome warrior pose with his pick and squints 
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as the beam of my lamp burns into his eyes. Mo- 
hammad Atta, the oldest at forty-eight, is “a very 
famous worker” in the words of Abdel Waseeh, 
legendary for the volume of coal he hauls. He 
swings at the coal in a fit of rage. 

As the men work I try to take stock of their 
world. Support timbers are wedged with no dis- 
cernible pattern against the walls and ceiling, 
and a small ventilation fan sucks some of the 
coal dust out to the shaft entrance. But much 
remains. My lamp burns a yellow line through a 
haze of dust, and soon I start coughing. I remem- 
ber Abdel Munir telling me of an explosion of 
methane in the mine last year that killed one of 








his miners. A collapse this year trapped another 
who suffocated before his comrades could dig 
him out. There are safety rules here, but they’re 
Abdel Munir’s, not the government's. The Min- 
istry of Mines doesn’t have a mine safety inspec- 
tion unit yet. 

Earlier in the day, over a worker's lunch of 
stewed lamb and rice, Abdel Munir had de- 
scribed his exasperation. The Soviets estimated 
the Karkara coal seam at nine to twelve million 
tonnes, but Karkara’s production levels haven't 
increased since the seventies. One reason is that 
Afghan Coal won't raise workers’ salaries. The 
two hundred ninety-one workers currently em- 


A miner in Karkara cleans up after his shift 


ployed in the mines earn only about a hundred 
dollars a month. Abdel Munir thinks there’s 
more than enough coal down there to employ 
three thousand people, amass a fortune for the 
company, and fuel power plants across the coun- 
try (for example, developing the Aynak deposit 
will require coal to fire the planned 4ooMW 
Chinese electric plant). If he had control of the 
budget, he would double salaries to attract more 
miners. “The contract says we should have four 
hundred and fifty workers here,” he says, “but no 
one wants to work so hard for so little.” 

Abdel Munir says he’s written letter after 
letter to the company, hounding them to give 
him the workers and equipment he needs to 
bring Karkara’s wealth above ground, but the 
complaints fall on deaf ears. He thinks the gov- 
ernment shafted Afghan Coal on the contract, 
but he remains hopeful, because pressure rising 
from the Ministry of Mines’ development plan 
might one day force the company to reevaluate 
its priorities. 


T HE WINDOWS IN THE SPOKESMAN’S OFFICE at 
the Ministry of Mines look out on a sur- 
veillance blimp equipped with cameras that 
scan the city blocks below. Actually, there are 
no windows—no glass anyway. While I sit there, 
waiting for my appointment with the Minister, 
the spokesman, a doughy man with fat cheeks 
and greasy curls named Jawad Omer, flips be- 
tween soap operas and a fuzzy game of cricket. 
In this dynamic age of the Ministry, he clearly 
has nothing to do. 

I have come to see Minister Wahidullah 
Shahrani, but he flees the office for a meet- 
ing with Karzai and I get shunted off to Nasir 
Ahmed Durrani at the last minute. Durrani, a 
fifty-eight-year-old Pashtun from Logar Prov- 
ince, serves as the senior finance adviser to the 
minister. He describes the ministry’s transition 
from a state-owned mining agency to a facili- 
tator of international investment, reading te- 
diously from a printout, pausing between the 
bullet points. I tell him that I could just print off 
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the press release myself, and ask if we can just 
talk. Afghanistan is about to open its multi-bil- 
lion dollar Chinese mining operation—a giant 
project even in a developed country—and I want 
to know if they’re prepared to take on that kind 
of money. “What's the total value of Afghani- 
stan’s current mining operations?” I ask. “It’s 
difficult to say,’ Durrani says. “We estimate that 
between six hundred to seven hundred tonnes 
of chromite are stolen every day.’ He can’t put 
a figure on how much that’s worth. I press him 
again to give me an estimate of the current value 
of Afghanistan's legal mining industry, but he 
can’t. At present, Afghanistan’s minerals are 
all abstract potential. Hopeful possibilities, but 
nothing more. And so are the railroad, the ambi- 
tious road projects, and, at the bottom of it all, 
the Afghan government. 

“Do you have any concerns at all about 
whether or not the ministry’s plans will suc- 
ceed?” I ask. “Really, I believe in the change toa 
market-based system,” he answers, testifying to 
an article of faith. “Really I don’t have any con- 
cerns.” This has been the bloodiest year of the Af- 
ghan fight yet, nearly five hundred foreign forces 
dead so far, more than two thousand Afghan ci- 
vilians killed by IEDs alone—and the formerly 
southern-focused insurgency has metastasized 
around Kabul and all the way to the Uzbek, Ira- 
nian, and Tajik borders. What if the Americans 
pull out, as Barack Obama has promised they will 
as early as 2011? Durrani shakes his head, folds 
his hands on his crossed legs. “I don’t believe 
the Americans will leave,’ he says. “The whole 
world is behind Afghanistan now. They will stay 
until Afghanistan is able to take care of its own 
responsibilities. I am optimistic.” 

What he said, but wouldn’t say, is that Af- 
ghanistan and all its fantastic mining plans 
will crash and burn without foreign support. 
The extent of the investments needed to reach 
and exploit Afghanistan’s subterranean wealth 
is enormous, and nothing of the kind has ever 
been attempted. The Soviets knew well what 
lay beneath the earth—they pumped gas from 
Jowzjan Province throughout the war—but 
they could not stop fighting long enough to 
chase their mineral dreams. Beyond all the glit- 
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tering potential, there is little to suggest that a 
nascent mining industry won't fall prey to dirty 
officials or, worse, end up funding insurgent 
networks. 

Still, Aynak and Hajigak alone could be 
enough to bring Afghanistan’s economy above 
ground, to transform the country utterly. The 
potential of those deposits is as solid as the block 
of iron ore I handled in Malistani’s office. And 
every Afghan sees it as their only hope. The fact 
of the matter is that Kabul is surrounded, the Tal- 
iban are waging a fierce campaign against NATO 
forces and the Afghan army all over the country, 
and the Afghan government is more in need of 
foreign military and financial support than ever. 
If the countries of the world decide to give up 
on the fight against the Taliban, and to give up 
on developing Afghanistan’s institutions, there 
won't be any point in worrying about whether 
or not the Ministry of Mines can handle mineral 
investment. There won't be any investment, and 
there won't be any government. There would 
then be no sense worrying that mining might 
turn Afghanistan into another “resource cursed” 
humanitarian and environmental disaster like 
Congo or Nigeria—the country would simply 
remain what it is, the Afghanistan of today, and 
that’s more than bad enough. 

So the international community continues 


to hope for the best. At the Kabul International — ; 


Conference on Afghanistan in July, officials 
from sixty countries took turns pledging to re- 
double their long-haul support—military, eco- 
nomic, and political—to Karzai’s government. 
Signatories of the communiqué presented at 
the conference agreed to funnel fifty percent 
of future aid directly through Afghan ministries, 
and to recognize “the leadership and ownership 
of the Afghan Government, underpinned by 
its unique and irreplaceable knowledge of its 
own culture and people.” But unless Afghans 
make a decision to help themselves too—to 
stand equally against the Taliban insurgency 
and governmental corruption, and to invest in 
their shared future—the country’s minerals and 
all their shining promise could remain locked 
underground for another fifty years. Or another 
hundred million. O 
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The Devil's Tail 


READING FROM THE LIVES OF AUTHORS 


by Robert Boyers 


spent a day with V, S, Naipaul in the fall 

of 1980, He was teaching undergradu 
ates that semester at Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Connecticut, and he'd agreed to 
be interviewed for a projected special issue 
of Salmagundi magazine, My companions on 
this visit were the novelist Bharati Mukherjee 
and my wife Peg Boyers, From the first, in our 
preliminary phone conversations, Naipaul had 
expressed objections about my friend Bharati, 
“Why bring an Indian with your” he asked, “It’s 
not as if lwere an Indian writer, | wouldn't want 
to be questioned by a person who thought of 
me in that way.’ Of course | was tempted then 
to remind Naipaul that there was in fact some 
reason to think of him as a writer with roots in 
India, though | knew what he meant, and dis 
liked ethnic labels as much as he did, All I said 
then was that Mukherjee was a colleague and a 
friend who had introduced me to his work, and 
that he would find her eminently suitable, That 
word, suitable, struck me at once as perfectly 
suitable for the moment, and as Naipaul took 
it in he decided, for his own reasons, to let the 
matter drop. 

But at the interview Naipaul's hostility to 
Bharati surfaced at once, from the very moment 
we shook hands, Pleasant enough to me and to 
Peg, he was visibly uncomfortable and sour with 
our friend, who had put on for the occasion a 
gorgeous sari, Of course Naipaul could not have 
known, as we did, that Bharati rarely wore such 
clothing, and was more apt to show up for her 
classes at Skidmore College wearing American 
sports clothes, khakis or jeans, She had also, 
on this occasion, painted in the middle of her 


forehead a bright red dot, knowing that a short 
time before our visit Naipaul had been asked 
by Elizabeth Hardwick for a brief New York 
Times interview about the significance of that 
mark or sign on the heads of Indian women, It 
isastatement, Naipaul had replied, “It says, my 
head is empty.” 

Before we set up our portable tape recorder 
in Naipaul's amply spacious office we exchanged 
what were intended to be the standard pleas- 
antries, But Naipaul went on the attack the mo- 
ment we seated ourselves across from him, “So 
you've driven from somewhere nearby in New 
York State?” he asked, “A few hours,” I said. “Not 
much of a drive.” “And youe” he asked Bharati, 
“Where are you frome” “Calcutta originally,’ she 
said, “But more recently a decade in Toronto,” 

“Oh Toronto makes sense for you,” he said. 
“As a city of lower class immigrants.” 

“You know Toronto well?” she asked him. 

“Well enough,” he said, “By repute mainly. 
And here I’m confirmed,” 

There was a bit more of the same before we 
turned on the tape recorder, Did he not enjoy 
teaching at a place like Wesleyan, which en- 
rolled exceptionally gifted students? “Not ter- 
ribly gifted,” Naipaul replied. “And the fact of 
it is, it’s diminishing, you know, to spend one’s 
time in the company of inferior minds, But you 
would not have felt that, | think, that diminish- 
ment,” he said, “or perhaps not.” And then: “To 
give you some sense of the conditions here, you 
might visit the book store, which has really no 
books to speak of, and doesn’t carry even the 
issues of the New York Review of Books, so that | 
have to be driven somewhere to find a copy of 
my own latest article, It’s a trial, really, to be at 
such a place,” 
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No doubt it was, had been, a trial, and no 
doubt the words were, all of them, a reflection of 
what Naipaul actually felt, of what he was. Gen- 
uine too was our sense that he was, genuinely, 
more than a bit of a prick. Not a bore. Never 
that. But a man for whom a habit of contempt 
was deeply ingrained. Hard not to think, on the 
spot, in that light-filled, sparsely furnished of- 
fice, of Hazlitt: “If a person has no delicacy, he 
has you in his power.” But then Naipaul had his 
moments of delicacy. In the course of the taped 
interview he rose to the occasion, as it were, 
and betrayed what seemed, in its way, a genu- 
ine sensitivity to the condition of servitude and 
bleak or uncertain prospects he described in the 
sometimes wretched places he had visited and 
written about—in Jamaica and India and the 
Congo. And yet the contempt was ever at the 
ready, the impulse to mock directed especially at 
the practiced sensitivities of the officially liberal 
professoriate in the American university, at the 
“bleeding hearts” trained never to find fault with 
the wretched of the earth, unable, in Naipaul’s 
view, even to consider the complicity of those 
unfortunates in what had been—and would con- 
tinue to be—done to them. 

And so we came away from our day with Nai- 
paul—the interview itself stretching over sev- 
eral hours, followed by a lunch in the college 
cafeteria and a leisurely stroll on campus—with 
a vivid sense of the man we had come to meet. 
Bad manners were the least of it. Our impres- 
sion was of aman wounded and trying hard not 
to be defined by his wounds. A man who had 
much to say about post-colonial politics and res- 
sentiment and racial privilege but who seemed 
oddly not to understand a great deal, even on 
subjects powerfully brought forth in his novels. 
There was something peculiarly abstract and al- 
most comically superior about his reflections on 
issues he had obviously thought about before, a 
fastidious, even formal manner he had of engag- 
ing with something as if it had nothing much 
to do with him. Though he proposed, when 
we were saying our farewells, that perhaps he 
might be invited to lecture “some time” at “your 
little college,” I thought no, this would be it, felt 
that I'd had my fill of this really very little man. 
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Proust may well have been right, that though 
snobbery and the contempt that comes with it 
are “grave,” they are not “utterly” or inevitably 
“soul-destroying.” But this was not a proposition 
I was willing to test. My distaste for Naipaul 
was such as to make him seem the last person I 
would ever again hope to meet. 

An elaborate anecdote—too elaborate per- 
haps—for a series of reflections on the uses of 
personal knowledge for readers of what was 
once called “serious literature.” But I have 
wanted, from the first, to establish that many 
of us have grounds for believing that we know 
something about a writer whose work we ad- 
mire. I arranged the interview with Naipaul be- 
cause I had begun to teach his work and wanted 
to devote an issue of Salmagundi magazine to 
him. I thought that his work opened up ques- 
tions about the world that had nowhere else 
been raised so vividly, questions about the so- 
called advanced and under-developed nations, 
about the struggle between modernity and tradi- 
tion, about the legacy of colonialism and the ef- 
forts to create what Naipaul called “new men” in 
places like the Congo and even “among the be- 
lievers” in Pakistan and other Islamic societies. 
I had also begun to write about him for a book I 
was planning on politics and the novel. Though 
I hated much that he had to say in his political 
journalism and essays, I was chastened by his 
account of places I thought I knew something 
about. I was also astonished that he knew so well 
how adept were liberal intellectuals like myself 
at concealing from ourselves things we did not 
wish to acknowledge. He was a man it was easy 
to dislike on the basis of his writing alone. He 
had made his recent novels vehicles for express- 
ing hard truths that my friends and I often felt 
honor-bound to resist. Though we had found 
his earlier works hilarious or—in the case of A 
House For Mr. Biswas—unforgettably beautiful 
and moving, there was nothing remotely beau- 
tiful or consoling in The Mimic Men, or Guerril- 
las, or A Bend In The River. Because Naipaul had 
made himself a writer who was assiduous not 


to present anything that would seem toa reader — 


attractive or congenial, he had made a claim that 
was not to be ignored. And yet my feelings about 
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Naipaul himself, though largely based upon a 
single extended encounter, were so strong that 
only my deep and considered admiration for his 
best work allowed me to withstand the impulse 
to abandon admiration and simply, for ever- 
more, to regard even the novels as a reflection 
of the intolerable fellow who wrote them. 

That has often been the way with such mat- 
ters. Routinely, even among writers themselves, 
impressions of persons and deep personal an- 
tagonisms, are permitted to color responses to 
works of literature. A poet will say, casually, that 
she had never felt the poems of another lead- 
ing contemporary poet to be “repellent” until 
she met her and took in her cold, unforgiving 
demeanor. A writer-friend reports that, when a 
famous contemporary poet—a woman—arrived 
at her university to deliver a reading, she shook 
hands with the assembled creative writing fac- 
ulty, all six of them men, then turned to my 
friend, the one woman present, and wordlessly 
held out her coat. That cool peremptory gesture 
has ever since, over several years, colored my 
friend’s sense of the poet’s work, which seems 
to her bookish, remote, humanly indifferent, 
“academic.” 

Even brief encounters are typically enough to 
shape not merely a sense of a person but a dis- 
position towards that person’s work. Those who 
record that trajectory are rarely apologetic about 
their susceptibility to so scant a foundation for 
a long-term judgment. E. M. Cioran wrote that 
“one can no more refute [a fashionable] idea 
than a sauce,’ and this would seem often to be 
the case with a powerful impression. You would 
suppose that critics and teachers, and even most 
“general” readers, would be reluctant to presume 
too much in their efforts to read a novel armed 
with incomplete information and fragmentary 
impressions. But knowledge can be, often is, a 
dangerous thing, as we have heard before. Our 
predisposition often determines what we find 
and what we confirm. How often do readers of 
literary biographies believe that they know per- 
fectly how to interpret the work of an author 
based upon the portrait they have been given? 
It is easy for a reader convinced that Naipaul is 
a nasty little man to find confirming “evidence” 


in his novels. Does he not relentlessly pillory 
characters who strive to better themselves in 
ways that must seem hopeless, pathetic, comi- 
cal to a superior fellow like Naipaul? Does he 
not ridicule the speech patterns of the natives 
in places like Trinidad, Antigua, and Jamaica, 
the better to emphasize the futility of persons 
in “backward” countries who aspire to a sophis- 
tication that does not, so far as Naipaul is con- 
cerned, belong to them? Does he not hold up to 
ridicule the intellectual pretensions of students 
and professors in African and middle eastern 
universities who routinely speak of “revolution” 
and “progress” when their societies are mired 
in ethnic or tribal conflict and their “new men” 
are preoccupied with lining their pockets and 
transferring their wealth to secure havens in 
more stable countries? 

But much that has been said against Naipaul 
has relied upon what must be called “personal” 
impressions. He has operated, it is felt, from 
an apparently fixed disposition, very much in 
the way that he seemed to be when I met him 
years ago. The late Edward Said, a brilliant and 
knowledgeable critic, thought Naipaul an “im- 
perialist” writer, one who designed his work to 
appeal to the prejudices of “western” readers, 
to confirm their view of the “third world” as 
hopelessly backward and uncivilized. So secure 
was Said in promoting this view of Naipaul that 
it did not occur to him that Naipaul’s western 
readers would be as quick to disparage the 
novelist’s depiction of the non-western world 
as he was. When, in the course of a panel dis- 
cussion at Skidmore College, I suggested to Said 
that western liberals were not at all inclined to 
accept Naipaul’s view of Africa and Africans, 
he insisted that the largely favorable reception 
accorded to Naipaul’s books flatly contradicted 
my view of the matter. Naipaul was, Said in- 
sisted, an apologist for western imperialism 
who had an instinct for expressing and justify- 
ing the deep, often unconscious prejudices of 
his audience. This was obvious, he felt, and no 
recitation of the hostility that often greeted Nai- 
paul’s books—even from critics who admired 
his artistry—would at all dissuade him. And 
did he agree, I asked him, that his own disposi- 
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tion significantly shaped his impression of Nai- 
paul’s work and purposes? Was Said’s reading of 
Naipaul a reflection of the critic’s demand for 
fictions that were unambiguously “correct” in 
their depiction of the “true” relation between 
oppressors and the oppressed? Disposition had 
nothing to do with it, Said insisted, and he was 
in no way influenced by his knowledge of Nai- 
paul’s “reactionary” temperament. 

Of course there is no way to settle this sort 
of dispute, but I will say, simply, that my own 
exchanges with Said, over many years, only very 
occasionally in face-to-face meetings, followed 
a pattern all too familiar to those who have la- 
bored in these precincts. I think here of a 1961 
essay by the poet-critic Randall Jarrell, which 
begins: “Mark Twain said that it isn’t what they 
don’t know that hurts people, it’s what they do 
know that isn’t so. This is true [for example] 
of Kipling. If people don’t know about Kipling 
they can read Kipling, and then they'll know 
about Kipling: it’s ideal. But most people al- 
ready do know about Kipling—not very much, 
but too much. . . . They know that, just as Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s preacher was against sin and the 
snake was for it, Kipling was for imperialism.” 
Now Jarrell did not wish to argue about Kipling’s 
view of British imperialism. He wished simply 
to argue that Kipling was “one of the most skill- 
ful writers who have ever existed... . You can 
argue,” Jarrell went on, “about the judgment he 
makes of something, but the thing is there.” To 
come to such a writer armed against his bad, bad 
outlook was for most right-thinking readers suf- 
ficient reason to dismiss him with the standard 
disdainful epithets. 

Said, I believe, came to Naipaul armed with 
such impressions. He despised Naipaul’s ironic 
severity, hated its deployment on behalf of what 
he took to be unworthy objectives. He refused, 
moreover, to take seriously the fact—it is a fact— 
that in the novels and essays he derided as “impe- 
rialist” texts, Naipaul is by no means a defender 
of “the white man’s burden,” nor of any ideology 
that may be said to sponsor a confident impe- 
rialist posture. Neither would Said accept as in 
any way significant the fact—also clearly a fact— 
that no character, white or black, who represents 
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privilege or power is permitted to come off well 
in Naipaul’s work. To be sure, Naipaul’s novels 
are rarely hopeful, but they do take seriously, in 
ways Said was unwilling to acknowledge, the 
most extravagant ambitions of characters who 
are, much of the time, deluded about what may 
be accomplished in places whose inhabitants 
have been long inured to misery and violence. 
Though Said did not approve of what he took 
to be the purposes informing Naipaul’s writing, 
he should have been able to see that his works 
treated politics not merely as the pathetic pursuit 
of chimeras on the part of hopelessly backward 
people but as the necessary, often heartbreaking 
effort of persons in despair to change their lives. 
Did Naipaul sometimes go out of his way to point 
up the awfulness of something that might have 
been portrayed with greater charity? No doubt. 
But there is nothing in Naipaul’s mature work 
that would seem to be borne of sheer perversity 
or unalloyed nastiness. 

The wrong kind of knowledge, the kind that 
incapacitates a reader in significant ways, may be 
traced to many different sources. Martin Amis 
once noted that “the literary interview won't tell 
you what a writer is like. Far more compellingly, 
to some, it will tell you what a writer is like to 
interview.” Nevertheless, in 1997, not long before 
his death, I visited the novelist Gregor von Rez- 
zori at his townhouse on the Upper East Side of 
Manhattan. I’d been commissioned to interview 
the author of Memoirs of an Anti-Semite for the 
Canadian quarterly Brick. There are few recent 
novels I admired—still admire—as much as von 
Rezzori’s book, a work of fiction that reads like 
a sly, only slightly fictionalized autobiography. 
Mischievous, crafty, vulnerable, haughty, the 
book had troubled my imagination for more 
than twenty years. I had taught it to students 
who thought it appalling and to others who 
liked in it nothing so much as the opportunity 
it presented to test their own tolerance for the 
outré. By the time I went to interview von Rez- 
zori I had made up my mind about the novel 
and about other books by this author. I believed 
him to be at once whimsical and earnest, a man 
intermittently thoughtful but not at all a thinker. 
Now and then he seemed to me an innocent in 


search of lost dreams, but there was also some- 
thing feral about him. If he could seem, more 
than occasionally, adolescent, he was the sort of 
adolescent who had never quite stopped looking 
for an advantage. 

Von Rezzori and his wife, Beatrice Monti, 
could not have been more welcoming and ge- 
nial. Rapidly my wife and I established that we 
had in common with them a love of most things 
Italian. We agreed that my interview with the 
writer would range over his works in general 
and that I would feel free to inquire about peri- 
ods and aspects of his life, including the World 
War II years when he worked in Germany as 
an employee of Radio Hamburg. In many ways, 
the session, which went on for several hours, 
was all that I might have imagined. Von Rez- 
zori spoke freely of his likes and dislikes, of his 
aversion to “stupidity” and his own susceptibil- 
ity to varieties of “hatred” which, as a rule, he 
deplored. He noted, in his work, a tendency to 
poeticism and beautiful writing, which he la- 
bored mightily to control. The “character” of his 
writing, its flavor, he believed, had more to do 
with an inveterate cynicism. Refusing the soft, 
the tender, he relied upon a tested instinct to 
“move against the good rising up in me.” When 
I offered that there was, in his work, “a relent- 
less, sometimes cruel and self-assured irony,” 
he agreed, though when I compared it to the 
ironies of Thomas Mann he balked: Mann, he 
said, “has the irony of a German sophomore,” 
a “low irony.’ Amused at my resistance to this, 
at my incredulity at the word “sophomore,” von 
Rezzori went on to associate his own peculiar 
brand of irony with what he called “Jewish wit.” 
“I was schooled by Jews,” he added, the trace of 
a malicious smile discernible in his broad, hand- 
some, robustly elderly features. 

And in fact it was the turn to things Jewish 
that precipitated in our interview a rather more 
strenuous exchange, only a part of which made 
it into the published transcript. Von Rezzori had 
been going on about his sense that there was 
much in his own nature he had learned to check. 
When he felt himself writing “too beautifully” 
he had learned to “step on the devil’s tail,” so 
as to “squash something in myself.” This rapidly 


became a leitmotif in our conversation, so that 
the habit of stepping, as it were, on the devil’s 
tail could be easily applied to a whole range of 
things. “Look,” he said, “as a writer—I’ve said 
this before—I have to work against myself as 
a human being. Against the good, against my 
hatred, against my particular sense of the ridicu- 
lous.< ssIean’t be always hating and mocking, 
you know, so I’m working against my hatred, 
though I also have to allow it expression.” The 
habit, moreover, had most especially to be 
mobilized where Jews and Jewishness were 
concerned, given von Rezzori’s flirtation with 
crackpot racialist theories, his easy references 
to “typically Jewish attitudes” and “Jewish quali- 
ties,’ to New York City as “a kind of shtetl envi- 
ronment,’ to the idea that anti-Semitism is not 
only “addictive” but “an inherited disposition.” 
No reader of Memoirs of an Anti-Semite would be 
surprised at von Rezzori’s interest in such ideas, 
though I felt—perhaps foolishly—disappointed 
that he himself continued to take seriously ideas 
that he had used to such brilliant and satiric ef- 
fect in his fiction. 

But the most poignant and disturbing mo- 
ments in our session came when the doorbell 
rang in the townhouse and, noting that his wife 
had gone out for a while, von Rezzori asked us 
to turn off the tape recorder as he rose to attend 
to his uninvited guest. The guest, however, was a 
repairman who had been phoned earlier by Bea- 
trice Monti and summoned to fix a kitchen ap- 
pliance. Clearly angry, apologetic, hesitant, von 
Rezzori led the intruder to the kitchen, where 
he was forced to spend ten or fifteen exasperated 
minutes, after which, when he returned to us, 
somewhat undone, asking us to join him in a 
drink, he recalled what he had been saying ear- 
lier, and went on, intimately, gamely attempt- 
ing to clarify. “You know,” he tried, “with the 
Jews it’s a strange thing. It’s not something you 
can just put aside. You saw that man a minute 
ago? I can’t even now remember what he looks 
like. I don’t know his name. But he angered me. 
I don’t like to be interrupted and I can’t help 
feeling somehow that the man was responsible. 
From the moment I opened the door and he set 
foot in the house I was irritated and I thought to 
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myself ‘that dirty little Jew,’ The man who rang 
that bell more than once and forced himself 
in here had to be a dirty little Jew, And | held 
onto that thought, or it held on to me, the en- 
tire time we were there together in the kitchen, 
And when | prepared myself to come out here 
and resume the interview | looked back over my 
shoulder and | saw, behind me, the devil’s tail, 
and | thought it's time now to step on it, which | 
tried to do, though you can see it still, | suppose, 
there behind me, You can hear it in my telling 
you how hard it is not to be taken over by that 
hatred, It's an old habit, and | try to suppress it.” 

Coming from the author of the Memoirs such 
remarks could hardly astonish, What is more, 
they emerged, under the circumstances, with an 
almost winning air of candor and vulnerability, 
Was not this yon Rezzori fellow open and con- 
hiding beyond anything his ardent interlocu- 
tor might have expected? Was he not exposing 
himsell to ridicule or derision? And was he not, 
moreover, the unfortunate victim of a tendency, 
an obsession, for which he could not have been 
entirely to blame, given his central Huropean 
background and “Aryan” conditioning? As he 
shared with us his disgusting susceptibility we 
might almost have been moved to offer com- 
miseration and to congratulate the man on his 
determination, however futile, to step on the 
devil's tail, 

And yet the thought of that confiding out- 
burst did not leave me, As | walked along Madi- 
son Avenue with my wile afew hours later, soon 
alter we had been cordially invited to meet again 
with the von Rezzoris that summer in Italy, | de- 
clared that any further meeting was, so far as | 


was concerned, out of the question, Perhaps if 


the novelist had not shared other related confi- 
dences in the course of our session, the indelibly 
ugly accent of the one singular outburst would 
not have sounded quite so insistently in my 
memory, For he had assured me that of course, 
during his time working for Radio Hamburg in 
the 19408, no one ever spoke of what was being 
done to the Jews at the time, There were, he 
insisted, so many other things to discuss, and 
no inclination on his part or anyone else's to 
think about something that did not really con- 
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cern them. If he had been, as he had often put 
it, tutored by Jews in the course of a long and 
not always unpleasant acquaintance, that did 
not imply any particular solicitude about the 
fate of the Jews as a people. And it seemed to 
him—on this he was clear—a bit surprising that 
I should have assumed that “this business of the 
Jews” would have interested a man who worked 
at a major news outlet at a time when the Hitler 
regime was carrying out “The Final Solution.” 
And what then did he think about back in those 
days? “Nothing much,” he replied. “Hardly any- 
thing, in fact.” 

To turn back to the Memoirs in the aftermath 
of our memorable afternoon, as I prepared once 
more to teach the book, was to hear the famil- 
iar passages in a new way. What had seemed to 
me the anti-Semitism of a character suddenly 
seemed to me noxious in a degree I found sur- 
prising. When, in the past, | had come upon 
the narrator’s derisory references to Jews who 
seemed distasteful as a result of their “embar- 
rassing self-confidence” or their “repulsive 
social climbing,” I had felt only admiration 
for an author so adept at exposing the empty 
condescension and blustery rage of a narrator— 
a “Gregor”—he knew well enough to despise. 
| admired not only the relentless effrontery of 
the narrative but its insidious charm, its way 
of making the narrator’s racism seem almost — 
quaint and forgivable, like an affliction indulged — 
but never sanitized, Was it possible, | now won- 
dered, that I had invited students to laugh at a 
passage like the following? 


Salzburg in the summer of 1937 was just 
awful, It was overrun with Jews, The worst 
of them had come from Germany as refugees 
and, in spite of their luggage-laden Mercedes 









cars, behaved as if they were the victims 

of a cruel persecution and therefore had 

the right to hang around in hundreds at the 
Café Mozart. 


5o preposterous were passages like these that 
it was hard not to think them satiric, the wit 
obviously directed against anyone who could 
turn up his perfect Aryan nose at the idea of “ 


cruel persecution.” But von Rezzori himself had 
taught me to think that perhaps my own literary 
conditioning had somewhat blinded me to the 
more obvious charge of sucha passage, Was I not 
now positioned to appreciate the true awfulness 
of von Rezzori’s playful, occasionally over-the- 
top, even boastful racism? Was his narrator’s 
complacent aplomb in the face of his sometimes 
murderous hostility to all things Jewish not in 
fact grotesque rather than merely symptomatic 
and candidly revealing? 

In the introduction to a 2008 edition of the 
novel, Deborah Eisenberg argues that “it is pre- 
cisely [the] tone of levity that is the very sub- 
stance of the book’s gravity.” How can this be? 
We hear in that levity a persistent “self-mockery,” 
Eisenberg writes, and that, more than anything 
else, “prevents us from being able to dismiss 
[the narrator] outright as nothing more than 
an amazingly frivolous lout.” The “highly un- 
welcome insights” he shares with us must then 
“steadily dismantle his equanimity.” In truth, 
| am drawn still to this reading of the novel, 
and share, with some reluctance, Eisenberg’s 
appreciation of the “levity” that underwrites 
the entire work, My experience of the author 
himself is nothing | would wish to correct, and 
yet | continue to teach the novel very much in 
the way I did before our interview in New York. 
The novel has not in fact seemed to me fatally 
compromised by my vivid sense of the man who 
wrote it, Whatever his manias and resentments, 
von Rezzori was ambivalent about most things 
and capable of expressing, in a single breath, 
both affinity and detachment, tenderness and 
revulsion, To think of him principally as the man 
complaining about “the dirty little Jew” in his 
kitchen is to miss him—to miss the true voice 
of his fiction—more or less entirely, 

There is no need to look very far to iden- 
tify prominent instances of the misreading to 
which we are all, in varying degrees, suscep- 
‘ible, misreading inspired by knowing what we 
know about a writer or an artist. Consider, if 
only briefly, the case of the English poet Philip 
Larkin, When he died in 1985, Larkin was a be- 
oved figure in England and a poet with a large 
ollowing in the United States as well. Though 


the attitudes contained in the poetry could be 
rather harsh (religion was “that vast moth-eaten 
musical brocade/ Created to pretend we never 
die”), and the lines could ring with acerbities 
(“They fuck you up, your mum and dad”), Larkin 
had what one critic called “a genius for mak- 
ing his readers feel vicariously brave as they 
entered a life of such enforced solitude, such 
unfulfillment, such concentrated horror at age 
and death.” He was, in fact, a poet whose words 
all sorts of people committed to memory and 
shared with one another, a poet admired by his 
peers for his craftsmanship and adored by the 
common reader. 

And yet all that changed with the publica- 
tion of Larkin’s letters and the appearance of 
Andrew Motion’s superb biography. At once a 
reassessment of the poetry began, prompted by 
the discovery that Larkin was really a bad chap. 
Hard now to suppose that anyone at any time 
had thought Larkin an agreeable sort of fellow or 
had managed not to find the poems themselves 
some of the time mean-spirited and even repel- 
lant. But then Larkin was also funny and clever. 
He could be mournful and eloquent. For all the 
“fucking” and “pissing” and “groping” in the lan- 
guage of the poems, there was, much of the time, 
a compensatory rue, a genuine-sounding note 
of wry self-deprecation or irremediable sorrow. 
Nothing, really, even in the nastiest bits, to quite 
prepare a reader for letters deploring again and 
again the “wop,” the “coon,” the “too many fuck- 
ing niggers,’ the ever bound-to-be-disappointing 
sexual partners, the never-ending “ree-lay-shun- 
ship between men and women.” 

Of course the best critics, responding to the 
letters and to the Motion biography, were moved 
to ask—as William Pritchard asked—“Why .. . 
one [would] want to read all this when the 
matchless poems are there, still fresh and glit- 
tering as creation itself.” And they naturally an- 
swered, with Pritchard, simply, that of course 
“we want to know everything, even too much, 
about the man who wrote them.” But then, for 
many other readers, the letters and the biogra- 
phy were an enormous, not-to-be-gotten-over 
trial. “Attitudes that read as irony in the lyrics,” 
wrote Phoebe Pettingell, “turn|ed] out to be for 
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real in the man,’ and thus the poems had inevi- 
tably to be read, or reread, in light of revelations 
as to what they must have intended or not quite 
made explicit. The poet Tom Paulin wrote in the 
Times Literary Supplement of the “sewer under 
the national monument Larkin became,’ and an 
English professor named Lisa Jardine wrote in 
the Guardian that it would no longer be possible 
for her and other academics to teach Larkin’s 
work to students as they had in the past. His 
work, after all, could no longer be presented as 
“self-evidently ‘humane.” For professors who 
customarily encouraged students, as Jardine 
described it, “to ‘read around’ their key literary 
texts,” the poems of Larkin would now be re- 
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vealed as the work of “a casual, habitual racist, 
and an easy misogynist. Not to mention a mali- 
cious gossip who relished savagely caricaturing 
fellow authors,” and so on. Obviously Larkin’s 
poems served merely to conceal “implications” 
and left “familiar prejudices intact.” And so the 
task of educating students “to see through” the 
poetry would fall to persons like Jardine herself, 
adept at exposing “patriarchal beliefs” and all- 
around incorrect prejudices. Though Tom Pau- 
lin and many other writers declared, as Jardine 
had it, that “we are no longer allowed Larkin 
(or Virginia Woolf), because their writings are 
structured by key beliefs to which we can no 
longer subscribe,” others would make appropri- 
ate use of such “texts” and would thus alert the 
world to their sinister implications. 

To all of this we might best respond by re- 
membering what writers like Larkin do to us 
when they are operating with the benefit of 
their finest powers. Did Larkin write, some of 
the time, what John Banville termed “heart- 
breakingly tender” poems? He did. Was the 
nastiness in the poems often undercut, compli- 
cated, by “an impish and highly ironical smile” 
which made the performance by no means a 
straightforward exercise in bigotry? It was. And 
would we ever really want to read poems to be 
confirmed in our niceness and our impecca- 
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bly sound views of society and human “re-lay- 
shuns”? Probably not. 

And yet we may want, all the same, to ac- 
knowledge that this business of reading and 
responding is perhaps not so very easy to man- 
age. Banville rightly declares, in the piece on 
Larkin, that “all this, of course, is incidental to 
what matters, which is the poetry.” Of course. 
But then the poetry matters in several different 
ways, and those may well include consideration 
of the spirit inhabiting a body of work. “There 
was much ugliness in Philip Larkin’s character,” 
Banville writes, “but what mattered most to him 
was beauty, and the making of beautiful objects. 
In this lay his greatness.” And thus we are not, 
in Banville’s view, to judge Larkin on the basis 
of the ugliness, any more than we are to “judge 
Shakespeare’s plays because he willed to Anne 
Hathaway his second-best bed.” To which we can 
only say, all right, fair enough, and then follow up 
with something like: But what if the ugliness in 
the character, the provincial prejudice, the mur- 
derous ressentiment—defects we associate with 
writers as various as Larkin, Ezra Pound, Celine, 
Naipaul, von Rezzori, and others—can be shown 
to infect the poems and novels and plays? What if 
the infection is not incidental to the work but an 
essential aspect of its character and tone? 

In short, we may not wish too readily to 
dismiss questions about the spirit of a work, 
though we will want to affirm our allegiance to 
an idea of literature that sharply differentiates 
the poem or the novel from what appears to be 
its “message” or its “views” or the character of its 
author. “The only true thoughts,” T. W. Adorno 
once wrote, “are those which do not grasp their 
own meaning.” In which case, insofar as a Larkin 
poem or a von Rezzori novel is an expression of 
“true thoughts,” the thoughts must not be reduc- 
ible to an unequivocal meaning. If that is what 
we take to be the case with such writers, then 
we will want to trust in the elusiveness of their 
works, which must remain, in the end, resistant 
to us and to our knowledge of their creators. O 
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i ong before Thomas Frank puzzled over 


middle America’s switch from progres- 
sive to conservative politics in his best-selling 
book What’s the Matter with Kansas?—his exami- 
nation of why people would vote for politicians 
whose platforms clearly hurt their household 
budgets—Richard Nixon had already figured it 
out. Referring to the upcoming 1972 presidential 
race, Nixon told his advisers “The real issues of 
the election are the ones like patriotism, moral- 
ity, religion—not the material issues,” adding 
that if “the issues were prices and taxes, they'd 
vote for McGovern.” 

The “they” was working-class America. 
Nixon, as astute and cunning as ever, had come 
up with a scheme to transform the New Deal’s 
backbone—unionized and non-unionized white 
American workers, from regions as culturally 
and ethnically diverse from each other as the 
Northeast and the South—into the ramrod- 
straight spine of a New American Majority. 
(Unsurprisingly, he made clear this strategy of- 
fered “no promise with Jews and Negroes.”) His 
election pitch would have nothing to do with 
making sure construction and steel workers had 
more disposable income to spend on goods or 
services. It would, in fact, do nothing to address 
traditional economic concerns such as growth 
and attaining full employment—standard policy 
issues since the FDR years. But it would have ev- 
erything to do with affirming the values and the 
self-worth of the blue-collar man (and “man?” is 


the right word), casting the 
Democrats and its cadres 
of newly empowered sup- 
porters—students, African 
Americans, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, gays and lesbians, 
feminists, and anti-war pro- 
ponents—as the antithesis 
of everything that made the 
country great. 

As Jefferson Cowie puts it 
in his engrossing, illuminat- 
ing book, Stayin’ Alive: The 
1970s and the Last Days of the 
Working Class, a vast swath of 
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Americans, namely middle- 
class liberals, many of whom 
shared the same bread-and- 
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butter interests of good jobs and secure futures, 
would be demonized. The country music of the 
era—epitomized by Merle Haggard’s anthem 
glorifying church-going, pot-abstaining Amer- 
ica, “Okie from Muskogee” (which was written 
as a joke, Cowie points out)—crystallized the 
flattering portrayal held of themselves by Nix- 
on’s New Majority, versus their contemptuous 
view of the denizens of Woodstock. “One was 
real, the other surreal; one worked, the other 
played; one did the labor, the other did the criti- 
cism; one smoked dope, the other drank whisky; 
one built, the other destroyed; one was for sur- 
vival, the other was for the revolution; one died 
in wars, the other protested wars . . .” 

What’s stunning is that Nixon’s landslide win 
in 1972, thanks to this New Majority, serves as 
something of a highlight for economic justice in 
this country over the past thirty-eight years. To 
ensure his strategy, Nixon called off the hounds 
on Big Labor (the AFL-CIO, the United Auto 
Workers, etc.), a shocking tactic for a Republi- 
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can. Part of the GOP’s very identity during the 
post-war years rested in antagonizing unions. 
Nixon, however, wasn’t going to further the 
progressiveness of the New Deal reforms, espe- 
cially when it came to using the government to 
regulate the economy in favor of the working 
class. But he wasn’t going to undermine them 
altogether, either. (In 1970, as an early entice- 
ment for the labor vote, he signed into law the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act; he was also 
floating around an idea for redistributing wealth 
in the form of tax breaks.) He was a pragmatist. 
He needed the votes. Besides, it would have 
been unthinkable to abandon the Keynesian 
economic model. The US had grown incredibly 
rich off it. 

Judith Stein, in her elegant, pinpoint dissec- 
tion of the economic mistakes and far-reaching 
policy decisions of the seventies, warns us to 
not make too much of Nixon’s nifty bit of judo. 
There’s a temptation to cast the radical shift of 
blue-collar (and a lot of other variously colored 
collars) support from the Democrats to the 
Republicans during this era as a cultural phe- 
nomenon, beginning with Nixon's win in 1968, 
when he squeaked into the White House, and 
culminating with Ronald Reagan’s landslide 
win in 1980, thanks to the votes of millions of 
Democrats. But that division wasn't due solely to 
Nixon’s rhetoric or a backlash to the countercul- 
ture. It wasn’t simply about an enlightened com- 
mon man rejecting government intervention in 
the free market, doing away with corrupt orga- 
nized labor, and eventually electing a beaming, 
optimistic leader to pierce the malaise Jimmy 
Carter couldn’t do anything about. “The Pivotal 
Decade,’ which is the telling label US historians 
now apply to an era mostly seen as a pop culture 
joke, was a time in which unions, Democrats, 
Republicans, and a stun-gunned economy (Stein 
emphasizes that the seventies “was the only de- 
cade other than the 1930s wherein Americans 
ended up poorer than they began.”) all played 
a role in transforming the working class—and 
eventually dividing the entire country—into the 
cultural warriors of today. 

In their complementary books, Cowie and 
Stein show us how this came to be and why an 
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inability among Democrats and labor to address 
economic concerns eventually led to the US, in 
Stein’s words, replacing “the assumptions that 
capital and labor should prosper together with 
an ethic claiming that the promotion of capital 
will eventually benefit labor—trading factories 
for finance . . .” That shift has made it possible 
for 1 percent of the population to own 25 percent 
of the wealth. It cleared the way for globaliza- 
tion and left in the rubble the idea of making 
economic common cause among middle- and 
lower-class Americans. 


UNTIL THE HEARTACHE, times were mostly good. 
Back in 1945, only 54 percent of Americans, 
according to Stein, owned cars and only 44 
percent owned homes. By 1970, there were “as 
many private cars as families,” and 63 percent 
of us owned homes. Between 1947 and 1973, 
the income of the lowest fifth grew 116 percent, 
the top fifth’s income grew by 85 percent, “and 
the middle gained more than the top.” This 
“Great Compression” of wealth was thanks to 
the New Deal and its embrace of Keynesian 
economics. (Keynes, Stein writes, “discovered 
that governments could either spend money or 
reduce taxes to increase the demand that would 
generate more private investment, leading to 


full employment. Keynes was no radical, but he © 
believed that mass unemployment was unjust | 


and a threat to free society.”) But cracks were 
already showing, financially and culturally. The 
superiority of the US economy after World War 
II was so unimpeachable that in the fifties the 
nation “stepped back from requiring Cold War 
allies to implement free trade and even permit- 
ted discrimination against American goods be- 
cause of Europe and Japan’s fragile economic 
and political circumstances.” These rules made 
it attractive for US corporations to set up plants 
and offices overseas to avoid the disadvantage 
of importing goods from the States. By the 
late sixties, US productivity had dropped. Real 
wages for manufacturing workers fell 82 cents 
an hour from 1965 to 1969. Lopsided foreign 
competition, though politically necessary, was 
taking a toll. “These tell-tale economic signs 
were buried,’ Stein writes, under the tumult 


that defined the late sixties: assassinations, riot- 
ing, Vietnam, to name a few of the earthquakes 
rattling the land. 

There were much more visible signs, though, 
flaring from the conflagration of upheaval, 
that the official working class—defined at the 
time as white ethnic (Poles, Irish, Italian, etc.) 
union men—and the larger unofficial one were 
not happy with their lot. In 1970, Cowie notes, 
there were “more than 2.4 million workers en- 
gaged in large scale work stoppages, 34 massive 
stoppages of ten thousand workers or more, 
and a raft of wildcats, slowdowns, and ageres- 
sive stands in contract negotiations.” It was also 
when Jock Yablonski and his wife and daughter 
were murdered in their home at the behest of 
the head of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The work stoppages and that family massa- 
cre were, ultimately, about the same thing: the 
obvious struggle to get unions to improve the 
quality of life of their members. In Lordstown, 
Ohio, young workers who identified with the 
burgeoning counterculture shut down the GM 
plant after they were expected to crank out 100 
Chevy Vegas an hour; before that they had been 
producing cars at a just-as-mind-boggling rate of 
one per minute. The crushing rate of production 
and management’s “zero-tolerance, get-tough 
policy with regard to any form of dissent against 
regulations or production requirements” were 
too much to bear, no matter how good the pay. 
Meanwhile, textile workers in Texas and grape 
pickers in California (many nonwhite and fe- 
male) were struggling to get a decent wage at 
all. 1970 was also the year Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics showed that 60 percent of working-class 
families were poor or hovering between poor 
and adequate income levels. 

The rank-and-file under the umbrella of the 
AFL-CIO, the rich industrial and craft union, 
were trying to get their leadership to see that 
there’s not much point to wage increases and 
hefty pensions if you have to spend thirty years of 
your life feeling like a cog and eventually getting 
worn down to nothing by the time you retire. It 
was important to stop cozying up with factory 
owners and working with them solely on ways to 
increase profits for both sides. But power-brokers 


like George Meany, the head of the AFL-CIO at 
the time, couldn’t fathom this shift in culture— 
to the idea that how you made your nice living 
was as important as being able to make a nice liv- 
ing. As far as Meany and his fellow Depression- 
scarred peers were concerned, Cowie writes, 
the unions’ only goal was “to support and grow, 
often quite vigorously, the promise of the exist- 
ing Keynesian dream of full employment and 
broad-based consumption and, more often than 
not, fight off quite vigorously anyone or anything 
that challenged its basic structure—including at 
times the unions’ own members.” 

The bosses were unable to share their power 
or to appreciate the progressive aspect of 
unions—their ability to improve the lot of the af- 
flicted and to produce a more just society. Herein 
lay the seeds of labor’s destruction. Appalled by 
a reform-minded Democratic Party that moved 
important decision-making (like the nominat- 
ing of presidential candidates) out of the smoke- 
filled backrooms full of men like Meany and out 
onto the convention floor peopled by women, 
the young, and brown and black Americans, 
and aghast at a rank-and-file that demanded 
transparency from their leadership, Big Labor 
focused all its attention on squashing dissent in- 
stead of figuring out the working class’s future. 
A “former plumber from the Bronx, New York,” 
Meany “represented everything young activists 
derided—calculation, self-interest, compro- 
mise,” Stein writes. “The young,” which is to say 
the influential counterculture, “valued morality, 
selflessness, confrontation.” These long-haired 
activists agitating for gay rights and the plight of 
African Americans and other people of color— 
these college types—earned Meany’s contempt. 

Instead of formulating a plan to unify a great 
cross-section of Americans working ina variety 
of new clerical and service industries (among 
them, those very college kids, being produced 
by campuses in record numbers), instead of 
redefining the working class so it wasn’t just 
about white steelworkers and coal miners but 
encompassed clock-punchers from all walks of 
life, labor’s leadership did nothing—or worse 
than nothing. Cesar Chavez's nascent United 
Farm Workers was viciously and violently under- 
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mined by the Teamsters, who came to Delano, 
California, to snatch away contracts from the 
UFW. More notoriously, the AFL-CIO did what 
it could to swing the 1972 presidential election 
from pro-labor, anti-Vietnam George McGovern 
to the incumbent in the White House whose rat- 
ing for voting “right” on important labor issues 
was somewhere in the 20th percentile. McGov- 
ern’s rating was 93.5. It chose to endorse nei- 
ther man for president, an act of spite stemming 
from the loss of Big Labor’s unassailable clout 
within the Democratic Party. So in a way, Nixon 
was wrong. The election would indeed be about 
material issues. 


STILL, THERE WAS A FLICKER OF HOPE. After Nixon’s 
re-election, labor saw what a mistake it had 
made. The AFL-CIO fell out with his administra- 
tion over wage freezes. Labor leadership needed 
to get the rank and file to vote for its economic 
interest again. Nixon was determined to keep 
the votes of the working class, making their ma- 
terial needs, if not a priority, then consequen- 
tial. Then two things happened: Watergate and 
OPEC. With Nixon’s disgraceful exit from office, 
he became, Cowie writes, “the last president to 
work within the logic of the New Deal political 
framework of material politics, . . . and the last 
to seriously court labor.” The harsh economic 
realities ushered in with OPEC first raising the 
price on oil, then embargoing oil because of US 
support of Israel in the Yom Kippur War, left the 
economy reeling. Inflation climbed to 8 percent 
in 1973. This, according to Stein, was the end of 
the Great Compression, as “wages began to stag- 
nate, largely because of the sharp drop in pro- 
ductivity.” By January of 1974, inflation reached 
11 percent. Throughout that year, Stein writes, 
“the automobile and construction industries had 
been ina slump. The former because of high gas- 
oline prices, the latter because of high interest 
LAceSaaee Unemployment among construction 
workers was double the national average.” Texas 
Instruments, “the nation’s largest semiconduc- 
tor maker,” would announce the layoff of at least 
2,000 employees. Suddenly, the nation couldn't 
afford to acknowledge the working class. This 
became the pattern for the rest of the decade. 
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IT WAS ONE THING for economic turmoil to hap- 
pen under Nixon’s watch, then Gerald Ford’s, 
but it was another entirely for the working class 
to suffer under a Democratic White House and 
Congress. When Carter was elected in 1976, un- 
employment was at 8 percent, and his victory 
indicated, Stein writes, “a return to the class 
voting that had been temporarily suspended 
in 1972,’ despite still simmering disagreement 
over social issues. But a Democratic Congress 
that didn’t identify with the priorities of the 
New Deal focused more on race and gender is- 
sues, foreign policy, and the environment (what 
Stein calls “post-economic” issues), instead of 
addressing problems with the economy, such as 
what to do about competition from Europe and 
Japan, which was now throttling US manufac- 
turing. At the same time, Carter and his advisers 
could not find a traditional Keynesian approach 
to solving the downward-spiraling economy. 
Stein gives all the bloody details on the frus- 
trating missteps and best efforts of the Carter 
Administration. Yet one event in 1978 could 
neatly sum up what a debacle those four years 
were. By then, as Carter was vacillating between 
tax reform and stimulus spending, “[f]inanical 
interests and Wall Street filled the policy void, 
convincing a Democratic Congress to pass tax 
legislation that discarded historic principles 
of interclass equity and methods of promoting 
business investment by simply sending money 
to the rich. Not only was the reduction of the 
capital gains tax a wasteful method of increas- 
ing investment, it was also paid for by increas- 
ing the middle-class tax burden . . .” Unionized 
industrial workers, and all those service and 
clerical workers with whom labor leadership 
should have made meaningful alliances with 
back in 1970, were thus further alienated from 
the Democrats. 

Stein calls this era after 1973 the Age of In- 
equality—the age we live in now. Its vitality was 
boosted by the coming of Reagan, who embod- 
ied both the divisive cultural politics formu- 
lated by Nixon and the GOP’s true loathing of 
the New Deal. His “new recipe for economic 
growth prescribed freeing capital from taxes 


and unions and liberating markets from govern- — 





ment rules.” When he fired thousands of strik- 
ers from the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization in 1981, he set a lasting tone of 
disdain toward organized labor. And when the 
economy started to grow again after 1982— 
GDP rose from a negative 2.2 percent in 1982 
to 7.2 percent by 1984, and averaged between 
3 and 4 percent growth through the rest of the 
eighties—he promoted a kind of non-Keynesian 
economy seemingly capable of great things. Yet 
this recovery wasn’t what it seemed. “Reagan 
stated that the tax cuts would increase savings 
and thus investment to improve productivity 
and growth,” Stein notes. “But the recovery was 
led by consumption, not investment, and radi- 
cally altered the composition of the economy, 
promoting nontradable sectors like real estate, 
financial services, and defense and hobbling 
tradable manufacturing and agriculture.” It’s 
hard to argue with success. The recovery, abet- 
ted by the alienating politics of the Cold War 
and the cynical courting of the Christian Right, 
made it difficult to defend the practices of the 
New Deal. Reagan’s “new principles took hold.” 
This is how we wound up trading factories for 
finance. This is how the unions—whose power 


once created better work conditions and higher 
pay for all laborers—came to die. 

Reading Cowie’s and Stein’s books, one cannot 
help but be struck by the awful familiarity of the 
cultural and economic crises they describe. Then 
as now, what sparks our passion are questions 
of gay marriage, abortion rights, and affirmative 
action; material concerns like comprehensive 
national health coverage and progressive taxa- 
tion, even after the financial meltdown of nearly 
two years ago, are painted as Communist plots 
or dreams bound to fail. The state has become 
either an outright enemy or a bumbling idiot, 
incapable of improving the common welfare. We 
now define ourselves by how we perceive our 
government (as malevolent or incompetent) not 
by whether we see ourselves as part of the vast 
majority of Americans. Most of us—from the 
lower- to the middle-class, from GED-holding 
blue-collar dry-wallers to college-grad white- 
collar cubicle-dwellers— can’t meaningfully im- 
prove our lot simply by being employed full time, 
and for that reason we need the government to 
help us make life equitable again. If bell bottoms 
and disco were the entire legacy bequeathed by 
the seventies, we would have been lucky. O 
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Wind, an investigation into Palestinian life in the 


n thirteen books of fiction and nonfiction, 
including the groundbreaking The Yellow 


Occupied Territories that arguably predicted the 
First Intifada, the celebrated Israeli writer David 
Grossman has employed his emotional intelli- 
gence and formidable imagination to reach out 
to the Other, those marginalized by society— 
whether it’s Holocaust survivors, street children, 
illegal Palestinian laborers, or the victims and 
perpetrators of the occupation. Pursuit of such 
lines of inquiry in a deeply fractious political en- 
vironment, particularly with Grossman’s char- 
acteristic candor and empathy, practically begs 
for controversy and censure; Grossman has en- 
dured his share; yet, his books are also frequent 
bestsellers in Israel and Europe, transcending 
political divides. A man of the left who has re- 
fused to officially join Peace Now, the land-for- 
peace organization co-founded by writer Amos 
Oz, Grossman remains an independent thinker: 
he is interested in neither equivocation nor ide- 
alization—two common features of the political 
activist—but rather a bald look at reality. In the 
essay “The Desire to Be Gisella,’ collected in his 
2008 book of nonfiction, Writing in the Dark, he 
states, “when we write about the Other, about 
any Other, we aspire to reach the knowledge 
that encompasses the unloved parts in him as 
well, the parts that deter and threaten.” 

To open oneself to the Other requires self- 
questioning, bravely sublimating one’s own 
fears to a sense of curiosity, removing “layers 
of cataract from the soul” in order to escape a 
“fatalistic, defeatist frame of mind” in which 
every outcome is predetermined, every enemy 
catalogued, every act of violence guaranteed 
to beget a brutal response. For Grossman, 
the stakes could not be higher. As he told the 
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Guardian, he writes to “re- 
TO THE END 
OF THE 
LAND 


DAVID 


claim things that have been 
confiscated [including] the 
right to be a human being in 
a situation that tries to oblit- 
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erate my human qualities. ne 


Given such earnest out- 
pourings, one might not 
be surprised to hear that 
Grossman’s writing, at its best, often features 
soaring expressions of emotion; yet, the risk of 
such a style is sententiousness and melodrama. 
Avoiding these pitfalls requires care, but Gross- 
man usually succeeds, aided by an ability to im- 
merse his readers in vividly drawn worlds and 
a sensitive handling of his subjects. He is also 
unafraid of experimentation—his masterpiece, 
See Under: Love, which explores the legacy of 
the Holocaust and the reticence of many Is- 
raelis to discuss it in the state’s early years, as 
well as the tragic life of the Polish writer Bruno 
Schulz, tells part of its phantasmagoric story in 
the form of encyclopedia entries. (For its fear- 
less criticism and authoritative reporting, The 
Yellow Wind also deserves the masterpiece lau- 
rel, though of the nonfictional kind. Reading 
it today, one realizes, dispiritingly, how little 
has changed, and how precise and incisive are 
Grossman’s perceptions. ) 

In a place where political allegiances are 
patent and ossified, where militarist thinking is 
ascendant, Grossman’s work rebels against the 
status quo. Undaunted, he argues that empathy 
and imagination—to imagine what peace would 
look like, how it could repair Israel’s fissured so- 
ciety, and to see who the Other truly is behind 
the euphemistic news reports and alarmist mili- 
tary briefings—have a place in political and liter- 
ary dialogue. With his latest novel, To the End of 
the Land, Grossman casts his iconoclastic gaze 
at people like himself, educated, liberal, middle- 
class, secular Israelis, and asks how “the situa- 
tion” has changed them, if they've been made 
strangers to one another. In essence, he is asking 








whether he and his peers have been made into 
some kind of Other, a perversion of their youth- 
ful expectations, and what the costs of such a 
transformation might be. 

The novel’s protagonist is Ora, a woman of 
about fifty, living in Israel in the year 2000, 
whose son Ofer, after having been released from 
his compulsory military service, has reenlisted 
in order to participate in an unspecified opera- 
tion in the occupied West Bank. Ora’s relief that 
Ofer is done with his service is suddenly shunted 
into profound terror, a near certainty that he 
will be killed in this new operation. She has no 
one to comfort her: her husband, Ilan, has sepa- 
rated from her, and he has taken their other son, 
Adam, on a trip to South America. 

With the superstitious logic that comforts 
those in distress, Ora decides that she can pro- 
tect Ofer, who reports for duty immediately after 
reenlisting, by leaving her house and turning off 
her phone. The death-notification team will be 
unable to contact her, so Ofer will not be hurt. 
(The argument is circuitous and fantastical, but 
we are not meant to dwell on it; it is more thera- 
peutic than logical.) Having planned a hike in 
the Galilee with Ofer before his reenlistment, 
Ora grabs their backpacks and drags her im- 
mensely troubled friend Avram along. Avram is, 
in fact, Ofer’s real father, though only Avram, 
Ora, and Ilan know this. Avram, who was taken 
prisoner by the Egyptians during the Yom Kip- 
pur War and brutally tortured for months, has 
never seen his son, and has rarely seen Ora or 
Ilan in the years since Ofer’s birth. Instead, he 
has floated between menial restaurant jobs, be- 
coming dependent on sleeping pills and tangled 
in a relationship with the much younger Neta, 
a free-spirited gypsy-type prone to unexplained 
disappearances. 

And so they walk, Ora and Avram, after hav- 
ing been dropped off by a taxi in the north of 
the country, near the Lebanese border. Ora is 
not always sure what they are walking towards, 
but she is persistent in her belief that she can 
somehow keep Ofer safe by staying in motion. In 
the process, she begins talking to Avram about 
the son he doesn’t know, delineating Ofer’s life, 
unfurling her own complicated history (culmi- 


nating in her recent separation from Ilan), and 
trying to rekindle some of the spark in Avram 
that had made him a brilliant, loquacious, al- 
most annoyingly vibrant presence in his youth. 

Avram typifies what Grossman, in Writing in 
the Dark, calls a “terrible tendency to view life as 
latent death.” He is clearly and understandably 
a shell of a man. Unfeeling toward anyone or 
anything, practically mute, Avram fixates on the 
Greek philosopher Thales, “who said there was 
no difference between life and death.” Gross- 
man titled another of his volumes of nonfiction 
Death As a Way of Life, and this novel serves as 
a fictional corollary, illustrating that the price 
of a dependence on violence, of surviving by 
force, is living amidst death and accepting it as 
customary. The very fact of this acceptance is, 
of course, a great tragedy: no one should have 
to live like this, Israeli or Palestinian. And yet 
they do (those who don't join the estimated one 
million Israelis living abroad). 

In Grossman’s Israel, the fear of death is ev- 
erywhere, provoking a hypervigilance: “every 
time the bus stopped at a station, they all sat 
up a little straighter and stared at the people 
getting on.” Death has become routine, a part 
of everyday life. Ofer tells his mother that 
when photos are taken before a military cam- 
paign “the guys made sure to keep their heads a 
certain distance from each other, so there’d be 
room for the red circle that would mark them 
later, in the newspaper.” 

As Ora prepares to tell Avram the story of 
her son, she thinks about “all the minutiae, the 
thousands of moments and acts from which 
you raise a child, gather him into a person,” 
and decides that “that won't really interest” 
Avram. She’s right by half—it takes some time 
for Avram to respond to Ora, though eventually 
he’s insatiable for details about Ofer—but her 
musings pinpoint a major problem with Gross- 
man’s novel: at nearly six-hundred pages, it is 
far too long, buttonholed by rambling passages 
and half-constructed scenes. After a promis- 
ing first section that includes a dissection of 
Ora’s vexed friendship with an Arab-Israeli cab 
driver, Grossman spends a couple of hundred 
pages detailing the early years of Ora’s marriage 
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to Ilan, the birth of their older son Adam, Ilan’s 
initial abandonment of and eventual return to 
the family, and much else. Some of this material 
is later rehashed, and we are privy to every pre- 
varication and bit of self-questioning and doubt 
consuming Ora. The result is a circling, repeti- 
tious, and, yes, minutiae-laden account that too 
often skips between present action and abbre- 
viated flashbacks. The story can appear drama- 
less and overmediated: frequent interruptions 
and perspective switches remind us that we are 
experiencing someone telling a flashback, as a 
story, as dialogue to another person. One wishes 
that Grossman would just tell it straight. More- 
over, the narrative lingers too much on the dull 
early years of Ofer and Adam—there’s a reason 
that little serious fiction is written about tod- 
dlers. (The rare captivating scene of Ofer’s early 
childhood occurs when six-year-old Ofer asks his 
mother who their enemies are, and Ora strug- 
gles to explain. This moment feels real, neces- 
sary, and particular to Israel and to the concerns 
of this novel.) 

Yet after this frustratingly dry early-to-middle 
section, there are impressive rewards. Portions 
of To the End of the Land are terribly powerful. 
A later section on the Yom Kippur War cap- 
tures with a fiery majesty the catastrophic na- 
ture of that conflict. Grossman also describes a 
wrenching, and occasionally humorous, scene 
in which a severely wounded Avram, broadcast- 
ing over a military radio in a mix of baroque 
language and angry curses, hectors Ilan and his 
fellow soldiers for not rescuing him. Grossman 
was a longtime radio actor and writer of radio 
plays, as well as a veteran of the Yom Kippur 
War, and his radio experience helps to craft a 
monologue that oscillates between despair and 
the blackest of humor. 

The book’s imaginative prologue, set in a 
Jerusalem hospital during the Six-Day War, is 
strong as well. Here Ora, Avram, and Ilan, all 
about sixteen years old and quite ill, are con- 
fined to the hospital's TB ward, which is under 
a blackout and staffed by only one nurse. There 
the three meet. Ora will become lover to both 
men, wife to one, mother to children of both, 
and Avram and Ilan will be best friends, platonic 
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soul mates, before Avram’s Egyptian trauma 
makes friendships impossible. During this 
section, told mostly in unattributed dialogue, 
Grossman deftly plays with perception, as the 
teens battle feverish hallucinations and Avram 
courts Ora, even though he senses, with trou- 
bling foresight, that she will eventually throw 
him off for the more classically handsome Ilan. 

The prologue inaugurates us into the sense 
that will haunt these characters in the coming 
years, and that haunts many Israelis today: that 
the apocalyptic panic engendered by the wars of 
1967 and 1973 still lingers, in a pervasive sense 
of existential unease. When he wakes up in a 
hospital after returning from Egypt, a half-con- 
scious Avram asks, “Is there an Israel?” More 
than twenty-five years later, near the end of her 
hike with Avram, Ora says, “I also know that it 
doesn’t really have a chance, this country.” 

The insecurity surrounding his country’s fu- 
ture, the worry that his people will waste the 
promise of the Promised Land, represents one 
of Grossman’s recurrent concerns. In Writing in 
the Dark, he worries about “the mere possibility of 
there being a future” (the italics are Grossman’s) 
for the state of Israel. This fear is not exclusive 
to hardliners who believe that the year is 1938 
and Mahmoud Ahmadinejad is Hitler. For those 
accustomed to living in the shadow of constant 
war, who must raise children “based on the daily 
fear that they may be taken from us at any mo- 
ment” in a terrorist attack, to put much stock 
in the future can seem indulgent, even reckless. 
Grossman writes that to “think about Israel in 
such future-tense terms, I immediately feel a 
pang of guilt . . . as if I had allowed myself too 
large a dose of future.” 

Grossman imbues Ora with this same pain. 
Her decision to hike out in nature, away from 
cities, military bases, cars, television, and the 
clamorous emblems of Israeli society, serves to 
keep Israel in stasis, its problems, its very ex- 
istence, in abeyance, apart from her and out 
of view. Like her author, Ora finds comfort in 
storytelling, in talking to Avram and writing in 
a journal, though Grossman would wish us to 
see Ora’s actions as spontaneous, the instinctual 
response to a crisis of the soul. Yet it is not co- 


incidental that Avram, too, was once a writer, 
filling notebooks with ideas to ease his boredom 
and fear in the Sinai, and that after his capture, 
he abandoned writing. To forsake stories, that 
great bulwark against the pains of the past and 
the fears of the future, is to give up on one’s self, 
and Avram is long broken. 


THE NOVEL'S ARID MIDDLE SECTION Can be seen as 
a consequence of Ora’s desire to hold the world 
at bay. Turning away from the present, ignoring 
newspaper headlines and phone calls, begging 
all strangers encountered along her hike not to 
speak of the news, she is in a process of nega- 
tion, her refuge the dense trivialities of the past. 
But once her story progresses into her children’s 
teenage years, and we see Avram awaking from 
his decades-long torpor, the novel regains the 
energy of its opening. The issues that Ora has 
closed herself off to inexorably return, demand- 
ing consideration, and we readers are the benefi- 
ciaries. In other words, we have genuine drama, 
at the very least in the form of potent flashbacks, 
which Grossman allows to play out in sustained 
scenes, rather than interrupting them with Ora 
and Avram’s dialogue. It is here that some of 
Grossman’s political fascinations are filtered 
through the useful sieve of fiction. 

It may have taken too long, but Grossman 
and Ora can no longer ignore the reality of the 
environment in which they live. Language infil- 
trates; Grossman’s characters can’t help but use, 
sometimes in jest, loaded words like the situa- 
tion, collaborate, deterrence, and intifada. The hik- 
ing trails of northern Israel are also dotted with 
small monuments—benches, plaques, trees, 
lookout points—dedicated to fallen soldiers. 
One such encounter reminds Ora that Ofer had 
wanted, if he died in combat, to be memorial- 
ized by a bench near a venue where his band 
played. “There’s no more room for all the dead,” 
she tells Avram. 

Grossman is also concerned with what man- 
datory military service does to families. Ora, her 
marriage always ona precipice, her sons sharing 
an intimacy she’s unable to infiltrate, is an out- 
sider in her home. Her sons’ matriculation into 

the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) makes it worse. 


At first she supports their military service; at 
the birth of Ofer, she even said, “Here you are, 
my darling, I’ve made another soldier for the 
IDF.” But Ora eventually despises the state for 
having “nationalized” her family and made them 
strangers to her. Ofer returns every few weeks 
on leave, exhausted, his hair shorn. Ilan and Ora 
precariously balance parental love—they cook 
Ofer immense meals of his favorite foods—with 
the wary respect accorded to a soldier, as well 
as a desire to get inside his head, probing him 
with questions about his service that he flicks 
away. They could not understand what he’s seen 
in the Territories. 

At a family dinner one night, Ofer and Adam 
laugh about a story in which, at a parents’ day 
event to mark the end of training, one young sol- 
dier approached an unfamiliar couple, reached 
out as if to hug them, and said, “Mom, Dad, don’t 
you recognize me?” Ofer and Adam find the story 
hilarious, but the macabre subtext—that these 
young men could return home unrecognizable 
to their loved ones—disturbs Ora. The humor 
is as shocking to her as Ofer’s shaved head; his 
Arabic that extends only so far as phrases like 
“Who's there?” and “Stop or I’ll shoot”; and his 
possible participation in a disturbing incident 
during an IDF operation in Hebron. 

In an essay in Writing in the Dark, Grossman 
worries that despite Israel’s immense security 
apparatus and military might, the country risks 
“becoming like a suit of armor that no longer 
contains a knight, no longer contains a human.” 
To the End of the Land is the novelization of these 
fears. Ora doesn’t mind that Ofer has no inter- 
est in politics, but the unquestioning élan with 
which he approaches his service divides the 
family. When talking about a suicide bomber 
who may have passed through Ofer’s roadblock 
when he was on duty, Ilan says that he’s glad that 
the bomber blew himself up in Tel Aviv, rather 
than at the roadblock. Ofer blurts out, “But Dad, 
that’s my job! I stand there precisely so they'll 
blow themselves up on me and not in Tel Aviv.” 
The comment lodges itself deep in Ora, and 
threatens to drive her mad. 

In another essay, Grossman recounts the story 
of a couple interviewed on TV the night before 
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their wedding. When asked how many children 
they planned to have, the bride said “three,’— 
“so that if one is killed, we will still have two.” 
Grossman calls it the “saddest expression” he’s 
heard of “the unbearable lightness of death,” 
“the daily availability of death.” It is the quin- 
tessence of “death as a way of life.” This essay, 
written in 2004, doesn’t contain the following 
coda: the author’s son Uri was killed while serv- 
ing in the IDF during the 2006 Lebanon War. 
Uri was one of three Grossman children—a fact 
that, in light of the bride’s comment, makes a 
mockery of irony. 

In an author’s note, David Grossman states 
that he began To the End of the Land while his 
oldest son, Yonatan, was completing his military 
service. When Uri entered the IDF, Grossman 
writes, “I had the feeling—or rather, a wish— 
that the book I was writing would protect him.” 
He completed most of a draft before Uri’s death, 
and says that his son’s death added “the echo of 
reality in which the final draft was written.” It’s a 
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modest statement for someone normally outspo- 
ken, but Grossman has been reluctant to bring 
his son’s death into the public arena, claiming, at 
a memorial rally for Yitzhak Rabin on November 
4, 2005, that his family’s tragedy “does not give 
[him] special privileges in the public discourse.” 
That may be true, but he is better equipped than 
most to speak about such tragedy, to craft art 
out of this grievous intersection of the personal 
and political. And while his recent nonfiction 
shows that his moral compass remains well at- 
tuned, one must wonder if, in To the End of the 
Land, he has landed a subject too difficult to face 
directly. Like Ora, who protects herself by dig- 
ging into the past, Grossman’s narrative tends to 
shade its eyes, doling out its story in half-scenes, 
capsules of flashback, and chopped-up dialogue. 
The novel gives light to important corners of Is- 
raeli life, as well as to the formative wars of 1967 
and 1973, but in the end, it wanders off into the 
wilds, sure neither of its destination nor how it 
might get there. O 


The Triumph 
of Capitalism 


by Brian Sholis 


American Colossus: The Triumph of Capitalism, 
1865-1900, by H. W. Brands. Doubleday, $35 


eB ecause we are still recovering from the 
most spectacular breakdown of corpo- 
rate capitalism since the Great Depression, any 
study of that system’s rise to economic preemi- 
nence in America is inherently timely. What 
transformed our country from a land of yeo- 
man farmers, shopkeepers, and artisans into the 
home of multinational corporations, capitalized 
at hundreds of millions of dollars and employing 
tens of thousands of workers? Was the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise foreordained? If 
not, what alternatives once existed, and who 
championed them? Historians can follow many 
paths in search of answers to these questions. 
Alfred Chandler, in his classic business history 
The Visible Hand, focuses upon innovations in 
corporate structure and strategies. Sven Beck- 
ert, in The Monied Metropolis, and Thomas Kes- 
sner, in Capital City, reconstruct the bustling 
world of late-nineteenth-century New York, 
engine room of the capitalist transformation. 
Now H. W. Brands, a prolific chronicler of the 
American past, turns to the era of astonishing 
economic and social change these historians 
have examined. He brings to the task his gifts 
as a biographer (of Benjamin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and both Theodore 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt) and as a popular 
historian (of the California Gold Rush and the 
Cold War). But while his briskly paced, acces- 
sible book features the likes of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, 
and Pierpont Morgan, American Colossus is not 
a fine-grained history of the business revolution 
they wrought or its effects on American work- 
ers. It is instead a broad survey of the period 
that uses “the triumph of capitalism” as a loose 
interpretive framework. 





Brands is a reliable, even- 


handed guide. He strings 8 dl 
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include not only famous 
chroniclers like Henry a i 
Adams and Booker T. Wash- 
ington, but also more obscure figures like Ger- 
trude Thomas, a southerner whose family had to 
give up its slaves not long after General Sherman 
marched through Georgia, and Mary Antin, a 
Russian Jew who immigrated to Boston two de- 











cades later. Many of Brands’s tales, ranging from 
the expansion of the nation’s railroad network 
and the strikes of 1877 to the populist revolts 
of the 1890s and Morgan’s two “bailouts” of a 
faltering US financial system, stick close to his 
central focus: how in “accomplishing its revo- 
lution, capitalism threatened to eclipse Ameri- 
can democracy.” (Politicians certainly helped, 
as demonstrated by portraits of President Wil- 
liam McKinley, New York’s Boss Tweed, and 
numerous congressmen bribed by proponents 
of the Central Pacific railroad.) Other vignettes, 
while required of a textbook survey of the era, 
seem less fundamental here, especially a chap- 
ter on the legal battles of the Jim Crow South 
and lengthy descriptions of actual battles fought 
between Indian tribes and an ever-expanding 
white populace. But while some threads are only 
partly woven into his narrative, Brands has a gift 
for explanation, and he describes even tricky 
economic subjects like bimetallism and protec- 
tionist tariffs lucidly. 

Students of this period of American his- 
tory may be frustrated, for the book is neither 
a sharply defined reinterpretation nor a thor- 
ough synthesis of up-to-date scholarship. Such 
readers may profit more from Jackson Lears’s 
Rebirth of a Nation or Heather Cox Richardson’s 
West from Appomattox. But as an introduction 
to the giddy corporate expansion and alarm- 
ing financial panics of the age, as well as the 
demographic shifts and social tumult that ac- 
companied them, American Colossus succeeds 
with panache. O 
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Kevin Morrissey, 1957-2010 


This issue is the final one produced under the guidance of 


our beloved managing editor, Kevin Morrissey, who died 





suddenly on July 30 at age 52. Kevin joined the publica- 
tion in 2004, and this is the twenty-fifth issue that Kevin 
managed and piloted into print. 

As managing editor, Kevin was in charge of the busi- 


ness of running the magazine. He negotiated with printers, 








bought and sold ads, contracted with writers, and kept the 

books. He was also a terrific line and developmental editor. He interviewed prospective 
employees, mentored our interns, supervised the staff, and nominated VQR for the 
awards that we've occasionally won. A perfectionist, Kevin sought inefficiencies, and 
when he found them, he figured out how to eliminate them. 

Kevin's most important duty was shepherding each issue from an initial concept until 
it landed in mailboxes a year or so later. As soon as we'd get one issue off to the printer, 
it was time to start over again with the next one. It was Kevin who set that schedule and 
kept us all on it. And when the rest of us got carried away with an exciting new idea, it 
was Kevin’s self-assigned job to ask, “Yeah, but how are we going to do that?” 

In these ways and many others, Kevin looked after the countless details that make 





VOR what it is. He brought out the best in us for the better of the magazine and, more 
important, for ourselves. He was kind, decent, and generous. He never treated anyone 
in the office as anything other than his equal—especially the interns, whom he thought 
of as integral members of the staff from the day they arrived. 

In the past few years, VQR has received many national awards and much praise. Kevin 
never asked for any credit for his vital role in the magazine’s acclaim. The quality of the 
magazine was what he took most pride in. He was absolutely devoted to VQR. An unas- 
suming man, he did not seek personal attention or glory. But without him—and we're 
not sure many people know this—VQR would not be the magazine it is today. 

Kevin could do so many things—from production to marketing to design to editing— 









he was the one who made ideas reality. He was the linchpin to the magazine’s success. 






A reliable, faithful, indefatigable presence in the office and in our own lives, Kevin was 
a dear friend to us all. He checked in on us in bad weather or after difficult days outside 
the office. He kept us on deadline, but would also treat us to a round of drinks after a 
long week. Although we celebrated birthdays, New Year’s Day, even an inauguration 








at one another’s homes, we liked it best when Kevin hosted because, as a perfectionist 






gourmet, the food was sure to be outstanding. 






Kevin occasionally reminded us that nobody is irreplaceable: VQR existed before he 
did, and it will continue to exist after him. Right now, though, that’s hard to believe. 
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